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opinions  of  Prominent  Educators  and  Teachers  on  this  Important  Topic. 


By    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN, 
President,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 


AVING   been  but  a  few  weeks  in 
California.  I  have  not  seen  enough 
of  its  schools  for  me  to  speak  in- 
Lteliigently    of   their    defects    as   distin- 
(guished  from  the  weak  points  in  schools 
of  other  states.     It   is  evident  that   one 
weak  point  has  beei  the  suppression  of 
^  the  secondary  .schools  in  regions  outside 
^■of  the  large  cities.     By  this  suppression, 
^HsA^rrier  has  lx:en  ]>laced  in  the  way  of 
^^^Bkiits  seeking     a     higher    education, 
while  at  the  same  ti  ne  the  lack  of  higher 
bschools     has     depr.ved     the     grammar 
^nchools  of  the  stimulus  which  conies  from 
advanced  work.      Without  this  stimulus 
the  work   of  the  lower    schools  is  con- 
_demned  to  mediocrit\       How  serious  this 
reaknessmay  be,  I  am  not  yet  prepared 
say.  and  it  may  Ix:  that  the  new  High 
:hool  law  will  remo\  •  the  difficulty  al- 
jer. 
Taking  our   country  !is  a  whole,  and 
without  any  special  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions in  California,  the  greatest   defect 
ktf  the  public  school  system  seems  to  me 
o  Ije  this:  the  lack    of  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  school  officers  and  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large   between  good  teachers  and 
ones. 


The  best  teachers  are  a  source  of  help^ 
to  the  whole  community,  exerting  an  in- 
fluence which  Ciinnot  be  measured  in  dolJ 
lars,  and  which  will  be   felt   in  the  lives 
of  all  the  children  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.     They  .ire  men  and  womei 
of  character  and  scluilarship,  and  charac 
ter  ani\  scholarship   involve  the   highesij^ 
mental  and  moral   idoals.     In  the  wore 
of  Professor  Bryan,  "Science  knows   no 
source   of  life  but    lift-      If  virtue   and 
honest>'  and  integrity  arc  to  be  proi)oga-J 
ted,  they  tnust  l>e  propi  gated  by  people 
who  possess  them.     If    his   child-world 
about  us   that  we  know  and  love  is  tofl 
grow     into     righteous     manhood     and 
womanhood.it   musth-.-c  a    chance   to 
.see  how  righteousness  looks  when  it  is 
lived."'     If  we  could  have  in  every  school 
in  California    "a  man   or  wr*r.in  whc 
total  influence  is  a   civilizing  power,  w« 
should  get  from   our  educational  systet 
all  it  can  give  and  all  we  desire." 

Taking  the  countr>'  over,  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  schools — the  numerical 
majority  perhaps — are  taught  by  make- 
shift teachers — persons  without  scholar- 
ship and  without  ideals.  These  exert 
more   influence  on   the  intellectual   f 
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znoral   grovth   of    stadezis  tbs=  scire-  be  pn3r!]r  ei^r-B^ed       Yet  no  class    of 

cnnrs  do  oc  tbe  growTh  oe  ;^3C=.    Yes  be-  pe:cwe  seen  2t>  bire  leas  appreoation  of 

tveea  Aese  aad  The  real  *r*rhr-^  Ssere  »  :*,e  nlac  eft  ccarxdoa  r?^»^  have  many 

Tiogrei:    iiSEreace  =x3e  S3   ar  as  tbe  cc  j=r  Try^iess.     Tbcr  saock  intzadeis 

>aLLr:ts  are  caoreraei-    Tbe  salsrie?  betr  e-ractasa.  bet  tber  sees  to  have  no  faith 

xery   Ijtt^    appredib^e  relitirc:   t^  tbe  i^  tbe  -nix   x  tbe  wares  they  seU.     If 

matter  oc  ftaesj^fcc  tbe  wrct      All  .'Ter  tv-v  resacaei  eiasatix:  as  all  important 

OCT  p-ysznrc,  g!>yz  t^srbers  ire  llarCe  tr  - ;  y.>=^  aoes  arsi  vocxa.  they  would 

hrre  tbcr  saline*    rr:  !:«-=  t.^  a  bire  ^ecT^re  it  ibr    tbvsselTes.      One   w6iiI4 

^=^^^=|r     nrrnc-    ":«-ri::ss    iht     :=.:ti~:x:  c^erttiily  exMCt  tiat  erery  teaclier  wonH 

^^:^ber?  =5=  ":e  bii   x;  azr  i^iliry  ic^  fi:  ^  fZed  witi  tbt  lyre  oc  learning,  that 

tber^  Tla:!E5.       "lA'rrsc   tb^jz    t-i>     p>.x  ^  irrcjd  be  exirr    i=  the  porsoit  of 

"i^Mcber?^  are  i-ne^  :  ;t  :=   tls  rls:*   Ci:  iarT's-i^e.  arf  ttzoII  let  slip  no  oppor- 

£:-j:.i  rrxy  it  tbe    ii:u-ir-    .f  ti->>e  =«=  t=-:ty  :c  aer^rrr^  :-.     Iftbey  all  felt  so. 

we  =iZ   TrArtfriZ  t»  ::::x:=-*   r-.i  rcror  ^vs---   tea^ber    —:-=  tbe   lowest  to  Oe 

*e=t~i(ert  =ikis  -  '     -iti   re=-r:-  birbtsr.  wxili  St   rs  apatstle  €if  iaf^ 

<zizizt.    r:'l;"j..> -^    — •:  1  i£i;r>  bi*  tbe  ei2riti:>n.    a   r?e=iber   ■>:"   tbe    adnuce 

~ ""  ^^*   ir<»tr:c  bi>  :-  ^r^i^-  «    crri'.;ira5oe:      Xevertheless  ii 

-  =:£i^>  leitb-  i  I::t;e  s.cae  -ta5ssk.  t>  be.--=je  a  leacber  in  tlic 

"^■s:^  ~sil  T»:I:trcs    :t  -.- xi-  -soix"^!*  i5  t--'  reaocace  all  aspiia- 

-•*■—  '-•'  ^btne   ire  real  !:>=>  ?.>c  br--.Ei  oc  K^:?:raae  knowledge. 

tea±»=-f  :r  frerr  *ia5e  :•:  prMiic-i.  iiitb.  A'rc:-:tT  t?  sec^:*  a  lEoesse  i*  loo  often  aOj 

*i=::be  wiri  pi-Ifts*   wbiii:  wr-zli  treat  ^.^  i^.  derutrie-i      Tbe  case  is  by  m' 

tOKtaans-    zz.    tbe    <«:j:  :•:■!>    i>    perf^-^zi.-  -^*^->t  {«»  bai  x*  tbis  ra  California,  bat  it 

•■Tccl*  i*  =:-.  Ttil  T'zlfir*  at  ill     I:  .-o-  i<  t^^a^  that  ber«  a*  elsewbere,  the  aver- 

crrns*  tbe  «:-*  —.ril  crsz-e  i>  "r*zr5::arT  ice  te^K&er  ret*  t.v>  Iob^   an  esdmateoa 

ant  :»=3r:  sSfiertr:^      F i-r.-rs  iealt  rzt  L=  --.i;  ^  .-rf:  a^i  Uy*  tx»  "ittle  stress  on  tl«  : 

fiari  ■way*  are  re-wiri*   rsrc  :  :    "■  ..-r—  wIt?*  >f  tbrc^cvb  rcrraratsoa. 
eaart.  t«rt  3:rTe:=.:c-i:  rerv-:-e   =.<::ii::y  of        7iii;   ^-c-  scbxls   c?  ry>t  realize  the. 

a   ^jsETur-cr:  sxt        '.\~rerTE^r  politics  i-^:«t5X  be:  vee- teacbec^  of  low  idedjP 

«E:cr»  tbe  *..i:.:.:  -  c  w~i:  £-i  >:c:?er  v  ^-^  :ej»rbers  -otb.-  i:re  apaetie<  of  dviM; 

later  tbe     sili.rc    ir£z«=oe    :eb:-=i    ::.  :ix:.  aad  tbit  j:-»>i  aad  ha  I   share  aat 

Sib-j-..:  :«5rer*  v'zz  '^^  ir^se  tbe  tr=>t  ^^.^  j*;^  -s-  s^rarr;    r:- -    Seroted  M 

st—irrec -,:  !!•*=  bx-e    t:  r:^  the  wrci*  r::r::c  :r:<tr:2r.:."-     :>  ::    =.     raind    tie 

■^-  I-'~  '---^^         i  rerfer.   rijAt  t,-  be  litest  weikt>es>    >f  .xr  >cbool  srstea. 


'.c  ::^«. -:!£--:: :c     -Jie  i-   re=iir:>   tbit        r.-ctia  si.d      :  ^ir:  easSer  teach 

.— '=t  '-'-  :;'^-=^^  s:b:.::j ::  :•—  r-ii^rfc-  T^bit  were  j:xxi  t  >  i,-^  tba=  be  ooe  <rft 

-JE*  ibe  teic -.£ii:b2rs  src  jiaii  t;i:  little  :-Ter.:y  :>  fS:!:^  rziae  v>w3  teadua(^* 

tbe -'v:- te:c:  rer?  tif.  r=-:r      I-  iiilir-.e*  i^tesrise  it  i> a  rsa^'b  easaer  task  to] 

i-^t  ;r--..itre*  tbsr»  i5   r:  i5e:rsite  ii*-  ^^-:  -jj^  diirsir.  ^=r  rcbuo  sch<«l  s;sl 

-r---it:-.c    ':*:Tt-=     tbe     be?:    a=z   tbe  -Jrir.  to  c«>rT«--t  tbe=      IVdectiaB.ae 

■*-^*"-  tbeles*,  lie*  Al^::i:  tbe  road  of  fraltii 

A   to-.r!;-  ecz3.:e-i  taarber  5b>3li  be  isg.     Ctitacisri  £r5t  bCaies  1 

abisrrirtT.     A   tearbrr  sbrdf  rjerer  proreraeat  f-\II:«ws  in  itspalk. 
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tree  at  whose  base  I  would  first 
my  torch  is  one  so  often  praised 
ired  that  many  have  come  to  con- 
a  beautiful  growth.     I  refer  to 

femely  rigid  system  of  "classifica- 
examinations"  inaugurated  and 

ned  by  County  Boards  of  Educa- 

ification  in  a  degree  is  necessary. 

n  it  becomes  so  rigidly  elaborate 
pershadow  the  growth  of  the  child 
ider  the  teacher  little  more  than 
Dioton,  the  s>'Stem  is  then  obvi- 
Ind   extremely   pernicious.     The 

e  competition   so   often   encour- 

our    schools    undermines    the 

of  pupils,  works   injury   to   the 

and  does  no  good  whatever,  ex- 
)e  to  give  the  examiners  the  sat- 
B  of  knowing  in  which  one  oinitu 
U>  ever>'  pupil  in  the  county  is  to 
!(1.  Our  gra<liiig  system  gives 
x\  and  uniformity,  yet  in  our  ec- 
imiration  of  the  exterior,  we  too 
rgel  the  minds  and  hearts  l^eneath. 

bj-  the  .splendor  of  show,  many 
i  a  school  as  a  captain  does  of  a 
y  of  soldiers.  The  eye  is  cast 
le  ranks,  and,  if  heads,  feet,  and 

in  line,  if,  in  other  words,  tjie 

il   is  merged  in  the   mass,  the 

llowed  up  in  the  system,  perfec- 

ached.  Uniformity  is  undoubt- 
I  proj>er  standard  in  military  tac- 
t.  when  the  human  mind  must  be 

off  or  stretched  out  so  as  to  fit 
wasnre"    manulactured    by    our 

Boards  of  Education,  I  am  re- 
of  the  methods  of  the  inflexible 

ghw^ayman,  Procrustes,  who 
Its  victims  on  iron  beds,  and,  as 
required,  cut  off  the  legs  or 
\  them  out  to  "adapt"  the  poor 
lates  to  the  length  of  their  reek 
ih.     As  A.  M.  Frederick  says  i 

jf^     p, hi,-,}  till  "ill        [iMlfHitl 


The  Procrustes  of  tbis  age 
Is  the  Pedagogic  sage 
With  his  hundred-credit  guage; 
On  percetitaxe  slats  they  lie, 
Boys  who  suffer,  girls  who  die. 

Under  the  methods  of  classifying  now 
in  vogue,  much  of  the  hard  work  teachers 
are  compelled  to  do  is  worse  than 
wasted,  and  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  they  themselves.  Doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  is  the  greatest 
time-saving  appliance  ever  discovered. 
Ten  minutes  spent  with  a  pupil  on  a  les- 
son he  ilwuiJ  have,  is  worth  a  week 
silent  on  work  that  is  either  beyond  or 
far  beneath  him.  If  a  boy  is  ready  for 
meat,  don't  feed  him  soup  or  pie;  feed 
him  meat. 

Again.  It  is  impossible  to  achieve  the 
greatest  measure  of  success  attainable, 
wlieu  teachers  are  forced  to  bow  to  false 
idols.  To  explain:  Every  teacher  feels 
a  keen  dread  of  being  pronoujiced  a  fail- 
ure. Now  this  feeling  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  his  reputation  depends 
in  a  degree  upon  the-results  of  the  "com- 
ing tests,"  forces  him  to  make  the  "re- 
quirements" of  the  County  Board  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  inspiration — or  despera- 
tion. This  is  the  "hurling  of  lawful  ge- 
nius from  the  throne,"  a  travesty  of  the 
true  spirit  of  education.  Our  classes, 
like  Procrustes's  beds,  are  for  the  "aver- 
age" boy  or  girl.  Woe  is  he  or  she  who 
is  either  alxive  or  below  the  average.  If 
above,  a  system  of  dieting  (mental  anti- 
fat)  is  employed  that  he  may  be  brought 
back  to  the  ordinary;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pupil  be  one  who  digests  learn- 
ing with  difficulty,  the  teacher  adminis- 
ters "cram"  for  the  poor  child's  dyspep- 
sia. 

It  is  often  argued  that  a  written  exami- 

na»i'rkn   ia  \\\e.  bcst  Icst  of  a  child's  ad- 

Ugh  ijitellectual  prog- 

'i-of  verbs  and  deci- 

»(>!■  to  judge  of 
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of  the  State  Nonnal  School  at  San  Jose; 
he  said  that  one  of  the  weak  points  of  ov 
public  school  sjrstem  would  be  found  m 
its  course  of  study. 

The  course  of  study  as  prepared  by  tbt 
State  Board  of  Education  does  not  cos- 
tain  too  many  subjects,  as  each  seen» 
highly  necessary  and  important;  but  It 
is  very  evident.especiajly  to  any  one  who 
has  been  brought  into  contact  with  many 
public  school  graduates,  that  much  i» 
taught  in  our  public  schools  that  has  no 
practical  value  and  represents  a  waste  of 
time  and  labor — time  and  labor  that 
might  have  been  spent  in  acquiring  tbat 
which  would  be  of  use  to  the  child  h. 
after  life. 

Continuing,  Prof  Childs  said  that  our 
arithmetic  should  be  cut  down  to  oat 
third  its  present  size.  It  should  contain 
foundation  principles,  these  with  weigUs 
and  measures,  commercial  law  and  usagei 
are  all  that  is  necessary,  leaxdng  out  the 
vast  quantity  of  impracticable  problems 
with  pages  of  solutions  and  answers. 

If  the  child  /earns  the  principle,  its  ap- 
plication to  every  day  problems  of  life 
will  naturally  follow  and  the  child  wiB  • 
be  spared  the  irfliction  of  those  andeot 
•*^,  B,  and  C  ditch"  examples  and 
others  of  the  same  ilk. 

The  subject  of  Grammar  has  been 
greatly  revised  and  is  destined  to  still 
further  revision.  Parsing  and  diagram- 
ing is  becoming  a  lost  art,  and  moie 
time  is  being  devoted  to  the  uses  and 
meanings  of  words  and  their  combination 
into  the  sentence.  The  English  language 
can  not  be  mastered  by  the  memorizing 
of  rules  and  formulas.  The  only  way  to 
acquire  proficiency  in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion— writing  and  talking — is  by  the 
thorough  examination  of  the  modes  of 
expression  used  by  those  who  speak  and 
III.  write  well. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Prof.  Childs        We  have  changed   the  nature  of  om 


the  standing  of  a  child  from  half  an 
hour's  talk  with  him,  than  from  a  perusal 
of  his  last  examination  papers?  Every 
teacher  knows  his  pupils  better  than  any 
"marks"  can  indicate.  Many  a  boy, 
dull  to  extremeness  in  examinations,  has 
made  a  success  of  life,  while  the  loo  per 
cent,  boy  of  the  school  has  often  proved 
to  be  the  50  per  cent  man  of  the  world. 
To  illustrate  the  opinion  of  eastern 
educators  on  this  point,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College,  who,  in  the  September  Popular 
Educator  writes: 

"Examination  as  generally  conducted 
to-day,  is  educationally  a  blunder,  psy- 
chologically an  absurdity,  morally  an  in- 
justice. It  tests,  not  ability  to  work, 
but  capacity  to  cram.  It  puts  the  pre- 
mium, not  on  quality  of  work  quietly 
done  throughout  the  term,  but  on  quan- 
tity of  memorizing  crowded  into  its  clos- 
ing hours,  A  final  examination,  as  such 
examinations  are  generally  conducted,  is 
no  fair  test  of  either  teacher,  school  or 
scholar.  The  method  which  rests  ever>'- 
thing  on  a  final  examination,  on  what  a 
scholar  can  remember  of  a  whole  term's 
work,  encourages  superficiality,  haste, 
sham,  artifice  and  confusion — the  vices 
of  work.  The  test  of  a  man's  education 
is  the  quality  of  work  that  he  can  do;  not 
the  quantity  of  information  that  he  can- 
remember. 

I  should  then,  after  making  the  stand- 
ard of  the  teachers  profession  high,  and 
giving  each  teacher  fewer  pupils  to  han- 
dle, trust  their  judgment  to  the  extent  it 
should  be  trusted,  believing  that  better 
results  will  flow  from  even  mediocre 
brains  in  the  school  room  than  from  good 
machines  outside. 

J. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
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tntnoce  language  exatninations  at   the 

rKonnal  School,  and  instead  of  asking  the 
candidates  to  parse  and  analyze,  we  re- 
••■'-t  Ihem  to  give  the  meaning  and  uses 
•■•i»ds  and   phrases   and  improve   or 
":?e  the  manner  in  which  the  writer 
■  1  his  thought,  thus   leaving  out 
grammar  almost  entirely, 
ail,  showing  thereby  that  many 
niics  are  behind  the  times  in  this  line 
■.-.rk. 

i'he  sobject  of  Geography  has  been  al- 

'.  entirely  revolutionized  during  the 

'  five  years,  yet  pupils  are  still  coming 

lie  Normal,  who  are  first-class  gazet- 

::  who  are  not  acquainted  with 

est  historical  and  scientific  facts 

phy.     They  have  no  clear  un- 

iig  of  the  physical   laws   that 

^    jiir  earth,  nor  of  the  relations  ex- 

JstJog  between  climate  and  soil  on  one 
■\>\  animal  and  vegetable  life  on 
.i-.-  The  geographical  knowledge 
Utty  do  have  was  memorized;  the  rea- 
xming  faculties  were  seldom  exercised 
in  acquiring  it. 

Soon  through  the  course,  a  cutting 

dowd  and  a  sifting  out  process  is  neces- 

Mr}-,  keeping  that  which  is  practical  and 

wiiicb  will  prove   a  benefit  to  the  child 

ta  its  hiture    life   and    discarding  that 

«hiob  ts  learned  simply  liccause  "it  is  in 

book."     The  school-Hfe  of  the  child 

■M>rt  and   too  precious  to  be  de- 

mything  except   the  ac(|uiring 

M  knowledge  that  will  add  to  his  powers 

ttsefulu&ss  as  a  man  and  a  citi/.en. 

Another  great  weakness  is  the  lack  of 

I  less   in   the  work     gone  over; 

-.^   l^;^<:ls  inaccuracy   of   thought  and 

expression. 

?o|iil.s  come  to  the  Normal  School, 
'MttiiHiJly  inaccurate  in  thought  and  in 
expression — the  result  of  slipshod  teach- 
fflK.  The  child  should  be  trained  to  think 
If^ically  and  clearly  and  then  to  express 
lu&  thoughts  concisely  and  accurately. 


I  believe  we  can  remedy  most  of  the 
defects  of  our  public  schools  by  teaching 
only  that  which  is  practical  and  teaching 
it  thoroughly. 


IV. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  defects  in  our 
public  school  system  is  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers.  Through  this  "car- 
pet bag"  evil  to  which  our  teachers  are 
pre-eminently  addicted,  either  by  choice 
or  necessity,  or  both,  pupils  lose  time  and 
interest,  their  progress  is  slow  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  habits  tliey  form,  irregular. 
The  school  soon  lacks  utiity  and  thor- 
oughness. We  should  profit  materially 
if  we  would  adopt  Germany's  plan  on 
this  point.  In  that  countrj",  a  teacher 
has  a  legal  as  well  as  an  ethical  right  to 
his  position  just  as  long  so  he  is  compe- 
tent and  willing  to  retain  it. 

Another  great  evil  is  the  marked  in- 
efliciency  of  many  of  our  school  trustees. 
Uuder  the  law.  any  one  may  become  a 
trustee.  The  drunkard,  the  gambler, 
the  ex-convict,  the  alien,  and  the  illiter- 
ate citizen,  all  are  eligible  to  the  office. 
No  educational  or  moral  qualification  is 
deemed  necessary-.  Consequently,  we 
find  schools  poorly  built,  badly  furnished 
and  conducted,  simply  l>ecause  of  the  un- 
fitness of  those  at  the  helm. 

I  believe  that  from  these  two  causes 
spring  the  great  number  of  minor  evils 
that  lessen  the  efficiency  of  our  schools, 
jeopardize  their  prosiierity,  and  retard 
their  growth. 

C.  D. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
political  campaign  of  next  year  will  be 
hotiorably  conducted  ujwn  both  .sides  and 
will  turn  the  whole  country  into  a  sort 
of  University-extension  summer  school 
for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  na- 
tional economics  and  administration. 
Se^/.  Hevitu'  0/  Jtfvifit'S. 
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Temperance  Tesohinsr   in    the   Pablio 
Schools. 


"All  the  world,  as  Lucknow,  is  a  prisoner  made 

By  the  fetters  of  the  dram-shop  on  our  hearth- 
stone laid. 

And  our  hearts  are  weary  with  the  ceaseless 
pain. 

And  they  falter  when  the  morning  calls  to 
strife  again. 

Oh  !  the   footsteps  as  they  echo  through  the 

years  gone  by, 
Sixty  thousand  doomed  from  drunkenness  to  die ! 
Slow  and  heavy  comes  the  answer  as  the  end 

draws  near, 
Sixty  thousand  in  the  siege  to  perish  every  year. 

Not  alone  the  solemn  tread  of  sixty  thousand 

slain. 
Echoes  through   the  years  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
But  each  year  the  demon  in  his  mustering  beat 
Mortgages  the  footsteps  of  sixty  thousand  little  feet. ^' 

What  are  we  doing  to  save  these  little 
feet  from  marching  to  the  music  of 
drunken  revelry  ?  As  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Womans*  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  the  school  law  of  California 
requires  that  the  pupils  in  all  grades  shall 
be  given  '  'special  instruction  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and 
their  effects  upon  the  human  system."  Al- 
though it  is  of  vast  importance  that  this 
law  be  put  into  effect,  we  must  admit 
that  ill  many  of  our  schools  it  is  com- 
pletely ignored.  And  why  ?  Partly  be- 
cause public  sentiment  does  not  demand 
its  enforcement,  partly  because  of  a  lack 
of  interest  among  the  teachers,  but  prin- 
cipally, because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  major- 
ity of  these,  not  having  had  any  definite 
instruction  in  this  particular  line  of  work, 
really  do  not  know  where  to  begin.  No 
teacher  likes  to  introduce  a  new  subject 
into  her  school -room  unless  at  least  rea- 
sonably sure  of  success. 

Temperance  teaching  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  merits  from  educational 
workers  and  writers.  Yet  if  we  are  on 
the  lookout    for  helps,     we  shall  find 


them.  Any  text  book  which  is 
mended  b}-  Mrs.  Mar>'  Hunt,  s 
tendent  of  this  work  in  the  Natic 
C.  T.  U.,  may  be  relied  upon, 
found  "The  House  I  Live  In"  an 
lent  guide,  especially  in  primary  ^ 
Our  temperance  lesson  given  in  th 
of  a  general  exercise,  comes  imme 
after  one  o'clock  when  Ixxlies  and 
are  rested.  Sometimes,  it  consis 
stori"  from  the  book,  sometimes  of 
and  occasionally  of  an  experiinei 
this  connection,  the  leaflet  publis 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Johnston  is  ver>-  h 
(Any  teacher  who  will  send  twer 
cents  to  Mrs.  D.  J.  Spencer,  132  M 
ter  St.,  San  Francisco,  will  rec 
package  of  temj^erance  leaflets  inc 
the  one  011  experiments,  and  one 
the  "temperance  arithmetic") 
series  of  articles  by  Mrs.  Blockman 
Pacific  Educational  Journal  also 
very  practical.  At  the  close  ol 
chapter  of  "The  House  I  Live  In, 
set  of  re\'iew  questions.  These  I 
upon  slips  of  paper,  adding  axiy  1 
to  cover  the  experimental  work 
numbered  them  in  their  order,  an< 
let  each  pupil  draw  several  slips, 
were  given  a  moment  to  read  theii 
tioiis  over:  then  No.  i  arose,  re: 
question  aloud  and  answered  it 
could;)  then  No.  2  arose  prompt 
recited,  and  so  on.  The  pupils  ei 
this,  never  thinking  of  it  as  a  "re 
or  an  "oral  examination,"  but  ofte 
ing,  "Isn't  it  time  for  more  written 
tions  ?  If  we  will  try  as  faith fu 
make  our  boys  and  girls  total  abst 
as  we  do  to  make  them  good  reade 
shall  certainly  have  at  least  a  meas 
success.  Children  seem  to  be  sci< 
by  nature.  Experiments  deligh 
convince  them. 

The  use  of  colored  plates  showii 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  various  c 
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is   sometimes  veo'  effective. 
3-our  old  physiologies,  and 
»t>ably  find  something  in  this 
day,  our  lesson  was  based 
of  plates  showing  the  ef- 
lol    upon  the  stomach — from 
condition,  through  the   slic- 
es of  "moderate"  drinking, 
s'briety.     At  the  close  of  the 
boy  who  usually  seemed  but 
td  by  the  temperance  lessons. 
fa.   decisive  nod,  "/Vv  stomach 
to  look  like  that  \"     How  the 
of  pa.st  discouragement  van- 
it  the  children  look  long  and 
%t  the  pictures;  even  tear   out 
pin  it  ou  the  wall  that  the 
niay  be    more   lasting.       In 
other  work,   drill,  drill.     Al- 
ston.    They  must   know  that 
>w    their  own  names  and  be- 
ley  believe  that  two  and  two 

Midary  in  importance  is  the 

stion.     Our  boys  must  know 

in  any  form,  at  any  time  of 

jtirious,    but    especially    must 

iriied  of  the  dangers  of  cigar- 

ing  in   youth.     If  the    daj-   is 

when  men  and    women  are  to 

the  same  standard  of  purity, 

in  the  lives  of  tlie  boys  and 

!g!»  us  to  the  other  branch  of 
teaching — temperance  as   a 
be  taught  in  connection  with 
lanners.     In  this  work,  tlie 
Lessons"  by  Mrs.  W.    E. 
a  great  help.     They  are   pul>- 
four    numl)ers;    at  ten   cents 
le   National  Temperance   So- 
Publishing   House,  5S  Reade 
York-     Another  book  liked  by 
[folks  is  the   Temperance   First 
jublished   by  the  .same   house, 
If  the  teacher  has  morning 


quotations,  let  her  have  a  temperance 
Scripture  text  or  a  bit  of  temperance 
poetry  learned  now  and  then.  Stories 
must  not  be  omitted.  My  pupils  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  me  read 
them  a  story  from  the  children's  page  of 
the  irniou  Signal  on  Friday  afrernoon. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  tale  of  miser>-  and 
heart-ache  caused  by  the  liquor  traffic 
and  of  the  worse  than  homele.ss  little 
waifs  among  our  city  poor.  Children 
who  live  in  happy  country  homes  will 
sit  with  earnest  faces  and  wide-open  eyes 
as  they  learn  a  little  of  how  the  other 
half  of  llie  world  lives.  It  does  the  boys 
and  girls  a  world  of  good  to  get  these 
glimpses  of  the  dark  side  of  life;  they 
will  grow  to  jnanhood  and  womanhood 
with  broader  sympathies  and  more  love 
for  suffering  humanity. 

Bnl  little  folks  must  not  have  too 
much  gloom;  so,  occasionally  a  funny 
.story  should  come  in.  We  shall  find  a 
humorous  side  to  this  question  if  we 
only  hunt  for  it.  These  stories  can  after- 
wards be  made  use  of  in  the  language 
lessons.  One  of  my  fourth  year  pupils, 
the  one  who  was  so  impressed  by  the 
picture  of  the  drunkard's  stomach,  .sur- 
prised me  at  one  time  by  a  burst  of  tem- 
perance euthusiasm  in  the  fonn  of  an 
original  temperance  story.  Crude,  of 
course;  but  the  moral  tone  was  good 
at  any  rate.  Among  the  sixth  and 
seventh  year  pupils,  I  often  use  the  Sig- 
nal stories  for  sight  reading.  If  'speak- 
ing" is  had,  let  temperance  come  in  for 
its  share  of  "pieces."  The  temperance 
alphabets  are  old  but  generally  find 
favor  with  the  children.  Then  why 
not  take  a  half  hour  once  in  a  while  to 
tell  of  children's  organizations  aud  the 
papers  published  by  tli-^'" "'  If  the 
pupils     are     acquainted  Black 

Beauty,  they  will  1?  'U 

the    Bands  of    Mf 


is*'.-*     ^ 
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pended  for  common  public  schools  and 
for  armies  and  navies: 

COUNTRY  FOR  SCHOOLS     FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Germany  $io,cxx>,ooo  $185,000,000 

Austro-^Hungary      6,350,000  64,000,000 

Italy  4,000,000  90,000,000 

France  21,000,000  150,000,000 

Russia  17,000,000  209,000,000 

England  24,000,000  156,000,000 

Spain  1,500,000  100,000,000 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  every  dollar  devoted  by  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  to  education, 
there  are  eleven  dollars  expended  for  the 
armies  and  navies.  One  dollar  to  rai.se 
the  masses  from  the  depths  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  eleven  to  force  them 
into  servile  submission  by  the  bullet  and 
the  bayonet. 

We  quote  the  last  two  stanzas  of  Long- 
fellow's Arsenal  at  Springfield  as  being 
singularly  appropriate: 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with 
tears, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and 
courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts. 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred ! 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
It's  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  forever  more  the  curse  of  Cain  ! 


No  Royal  Road  to  Learning. 


The  nineteenth  century  is  proverbial 
for  its  inventions  of  time-saving  methods 
and  appliances.  We  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  the  periodical  strides  of  in- 
ventive genius,  that,  to  many,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  impossible.  After 
contemplating  the  magnitude  and  the 
variety  of  the  world's  commerce  and  in- 
dustries; after  being  deafened,  dazzled, 
and  benumbed  by  humming  wheels, 
rattling  spindles,  hissing  steam,  and 
flashing  lights;  after  observing  the  won- 
derful performances  of  that  mysterious 


force — electricity;  there  has  grown  op* 
among  us.  a  ready  credulity  regardinf'| 
any  new  scheme  or  undertaking. 

In  this  age  of  innovations,  rash  indeed, 
is  the  man  who  says  anything  is  imposa- 
ble.  As  soon  as  the  words  of  doubt  are. 
uttered,  he  is  confronted  by  some  one 
with,  * '  Do  you  know  what  they  said  of 
Robert  Fulton?"  "Do  you  know  hwr 
people  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  trans-con*  \ 
tinental  railway,  and  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  ?  "     '  'Don't  you  remember  how 

they  received   the    Pana ,    I  mean,  1 

the  Suez  canal  project  ? " 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  these 
things  are  within  the  realm  of  the  possi- 
ble— even  the  Panama  canal — it  still  re- 
mains that  there  are  some  things,  fiom 
their  very  nature,  impossible  to  accom- 
plish or  invent;  as,  for  example,  a  jw- 
petual  motion  machine,  or  a  finished  eda- 
cation  in  six  months.  Yet  a  remnant  of 
men  still  exist,  who,  like  the  alchemists 
of  old,  hunt  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
that  shall  create  for  them  something  out 
of  nothing. 

The  work  of  education,  unlike  that  of 
commerce  and  industry,  is  not  ajSected 
materially  by  inventions.  Occasionally, 
however,  we  hear  of  such  quick-acting 
methods  as  "Banjo  made  easy,"  and 
"German  in  six  weeks."  Works,  whicb 
undoubtedly  furnish  the  talent  of  many 
linguists  and  musicians.  A  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  talent,  however. 

The  latest  innovation  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  is  to  make  culture  a  pleasure,  is 
the  so-called,  "new"  education.  Its 
advocates  claim,  that  by  using  variotis 
devices  to  attract  attention  and  arouse 
curiosity,  pupils  may  be  carried  along  a 
"royal  road  to  learing,"  that  they  are 
brought  into  a  happy  relationship  with 
their  work,  and  that  the  monotony  of  the 
schoolroom  is  entirely  relieved.     True, 
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ms  to  study  the  pupil  rather  than 
ok,  an  aim  of  acknowledged  virtue, 
le  which  by  no  means  originated 
be  "  new  "  education, 
he  fervent  advocacy  of  any  new 
i  there  is  great  danger  of  losing 
>f  the  ultimate  end.  As  the  devel- 
t  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers 
dm  of  all  true  education,  with  this 
touchstone  let  us  test  the  points 
ted  in  favor  of  the  "new  "  edu- 

in  presenting  devices  to  attract 
I  and  to  arouse  curiosity,  the 
the  pupil  naturally  lingers  long- 
the  device.  Where  the  device 
not  to  be  studied,  this  is  not  en- 
boleiiome.  It  is  possible  to  so 
truth  in  ribbons  and  ruffles,  that 
ii  itself  l)ecomes  invisible.  Era- 
leuts  should  adorn,  not  drown. 
ew  "  educator  dresses  work,  the 
,  in  first  one  costume,  and  then, 
ler;  but  the  pupil,  like  the  Dafij-- 
IJy  of  fiction,  is  not  long  in  rec- 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Toil, 
aiding  the  pupil  to  evade  the 
we  virtually  deny,  in  part,  the 
of  labor. 

ling  to  the  curiosity,  we  should 
er,  that,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
\i  feelings  of  childhood,  it  sub- 
valuable  purpose  only  in  the  at- 
it  of  knowledge.  So,  in  the 
>om,  curiosity  should  be  a  means 

Ri,  Instead  of  cultivating  it  as 
to  be  desired  in  itself,  it  should 
ed  gradually  into  the  more  in- 
Ml — spirit  of  investigation,  Cu- 
s  always  uneasy;  investigation  is 
the  one  must  be  amused,  the 
k5  instruction.  Curiosity,  like 
IVeler  flying  from  place  with 
rapidity  sees  an  endless  va- 
things,  but  sees  nothing  well;  In- 
ion,  on  the  other  hand,  travels 
sees  more. 


In  considering  whether  or  not  the 
' '  new  "  education  brings  the  pupil  and 
his  task  into  a  happy  relationship,  first, 
we  naturally  a-sk,  "  What  is  his  task?" 
Evidently,  to  form  [correct  habits  of 
thought  and  study.  This  is,  rightly  a 
/ask.  If,  however,  while  playing,  pupils 
are  induced  to  advance,  the  habit  formed 
will  not  be  of  any  great  value  to  them, 
indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to 
develop  a  spirit  that  leans  on  circustances. 
No  great  work  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished by  any  one  who  does  not  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  work  atid  play.  Al- 
though we  look  for  no  great  achieve- 
ments ill  childhood,  we  do  look  for  the 
formation  of  correct  habits,  and  one  of 
these  habits  should  be  the  unhesitating 
performance  of  duty  be  it  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  "new" 
education  relieves  monotony.  Now, 
while  excess  of  monotony  is  dullness, 
some  monotony  is  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  culture.  Stupidity 
and  dullness  are  at  one  extreme,  super- 
ficiality and  fickleness  at  the  other.  In 
this,  as  in  all  else,  the  golden  mean  is 
safest  and  best. 

Opposed  to  the  ' '  new  "  education  it 
may  be  said  that  it  fosters  a  very  com- 
mon dislike  for  real  labor.  Pupils  are 
seldom  brought  face  to  face  with  an  un- 
varnished, honest  task.  And  then,  when 
they  are,  they  will  not  accomplish  it,  if 
there  be  a  lack  of  their  accustomed  stim- 
ulus— curiosity.  L,ife  teaches  plainly 
that  we  cannot  travel  its  highways  in  a 
coach -and -six,  or  sail  its  seas  on  flowery 
beds  of  ease.  In  pursuing  the  principle 
that  all  acquisition  of  knowledge  should 
be  agreeable,  the  pupil  will  not  be  taught 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the 
path  of  every  student,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  confine  his  efforts,  to  the  light 
and  the  agreeable,  or  that  which  requires 
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letst  research  and  meditation.  Such 
habits  weaken;  every  breath  of  adversity 
sways  the  will  and  changes  the  course 
of  the  intellect. 

So  the  royal  road  to  learning  is  yet  to 
be  found.  Toil,  now  as  ever,  is  the  only 
passport  to  progress.  The  greatest  gen- 
iuses have  been  the  greatest  workers. 
Individual  progress,  ancient,  medieval 
and  modem,  whether  in  philosophy, 
science,  or  art,  has  been  ever  wedded  to 
never- tiring  toil .  Genius  itself,  as  Buffon 
and  Johnson  boldly  define  it,  is  the  ca- 
pacity for  concentrated  labor.  The  im- 
mortals of  the  world  did  not,  like  tender 
plants,  grow  up  iu  hot-houses,  but,  like 
the  sturdy  oaks,  attained  their  stature 
amid  warring  elements.  I,et  us  glance 
for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  toilers  whom 
the  world  delights  to  honor,  and  see  if 
we  can  find  any  who  trod  a  "royal" 
road. 

Virgil,  Donatus  tells  us,  threw  oflf  a 
number  of  verses  in  the  morning  and  em- 
ployed the  rest  of  the  day  in  polishing 
and  pruning  them  down.  Plato  turned 
and  returned  the  first  sentence  of  his 
work,  "The  Republic,"  nine  times  be- 
fore he  was  satisfied  with  it.  Demos- 
thenes' phillipic's,  Cicero's  thunderbolts, 
and  Chatham's  words  of  fire,  were  the 
concentrated  fruitage  of  years  of  toil. 
The  crowning  efforts  of  such  men  as 
Shakespeare,  Newton  and  Webster  find 
their  roots  deep  in  research  and  medita- 
tion. Galileo  in  his  Italian  dungeon, 
Ellas  Howe  in  his  American  garret,  ex- 
perienced the  toils  of  invention.  Colum- 
bus, buffetted  by  the  world,  suffered 
some  of  the  adversities  of  discovery. 
Civilization  points  to  its  martyrs  all  along 
the  vistas  of  the  ages.  "Nothing  great 
and  durable,"  says  Tom  Moore,  "has 
ever  been  produced  with  ease.  Labor  is 
the  parent  of  all  the  lasting  monuments 
of  the   world,   whether  in   verse  or  in 


stone,  in  poetry  or  in  p]rramids." 
then,  without  it,  can  we  ever  h< 
build  the  human  intellect;  that  p] 
whose  architect  is  God,  whose  s 
reaches  heaven,  whose  time  is  el 
itself? 


LANaUAGB  OF  THB  HILLSn 


[The  Lompoc  school,  Santa  Barbara  i 
was  recently  awarded  the  prize  offered 
State  Board  of  Bdncation  to  the  fin< 
most  appropriately  decorated  school  fa 
the  State.  As  this  school,  through  th( 
of  its  Principal,  Mr.  Holton  Web 
achieved  a  state  reputation  we  publish 
guage  of  the  Hillsides,"  the  salutator 
read  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
mar  Grade  class,  as  a  sample  of  the  1 
work  done  in  the  Lompoc  school. — Ed. 

It  is  pleasant  in  the  early  spriu] 
when  the  faint  green  of  the  tender  i 
of  grass  tinges  the  landscape,  an 
sweet  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  i 
Flora,  floats  on  the  air  like  incet 
walk  out  on  the  hills,  and,  near  t( 
tures  heart,  to  observe  how  carefi 
has  been  to  surround  us  with  obj< 
beauty,  appealing  not  only  to  the 
but  to  the  ear  and  heart. 

The  green  grass,  the  delicate  o 
the  flowers,  the  sweet  caroling  of 
in  the  trees,  in  whose  deep  shade, 
and  violets  love  to  rest,  the  blue 
and  the  fleecy  floating  clouds,  s 
over  our  heads,  like  dream-ships  in 
of  azure,  bound  for  some  hazy  po 
yond  the  mountains,  freighted  wit! 
goes  of  the  pure  breath  of  morn  fi 
stifled  inhabitants  of  perhaps  some 
ilential  city,  all  tend  to  lift  our  hea 
praise  to  Him  who  made  all^  things 

When  the  lances  of  the  sun  hayi 
the  garments  of  Night,  tcti 
its  lovliness,  the. 
and  ready  for  v 
flowors,  f 
first  gUi 
dew-dii 
der  r 
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torn  and  as  a  compensation  for 
's  dust  and  beat.  If  you  look 
.  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  the 
bf  a  friendly  rock,  you  may  p>er- 
$nd  a  newly  blossomed  \4olet, 
g  back  under  its  green  leaves,  as 
led  of  showing  its  new  lovliness 
brld.  As  you  touch  it,  its  sweet- 
I  the  morning  air,  a  drop  of  dew 
of  its  purple  throat,  and  makes 
beautiful. 

ig  out  from  under  a  mossy  stone, 
glad  that  it  is  where  the  sun's 
not  scorch  it.  Out  where  they 
the  blaze  of  the  sun  when  it 
Its  full  power,  as  a  child  just 
I  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  the 
le-eyes  are  just  opening  their 
[d& 

og  over  the  dewy  chaparral,  a 
■glory,  appropriately  named, 
the  first  blush  of  dawn  and 
ke  it,  opens  its  beautiful  blos- 
d,  with  its  clinging  tendrils  fes- 
the  vine  from  tree  to  tree  and 
msh,  seems  to  invite  the  atteu- 
ie  passer-by. 

iming,  flaunting  poppies  on  that 
Sioll  rival  the  sun's  bright- 
d,  covering  the  ground  like  a 
Ifold,  seem  a  fit  emblem  of  our 
ate;  with  their  zephyr  shaken 
;  they  beckon  us  to  catch  a  bit 

brightness.  The  fresh  dew- 
ild  rose  nods  in  the  wind;  the 
Bs  as  it  is  stepped  upon,  leaves 
rint  except  where  the  tears  of 
pe  shaken  off.  Three  travelers. 
ry  faces  and  travel-stained  gar- 

»»,,^>,^  ^^yes  rest  on  the  beautiful 
ntsof  Nature, think  that 
was  always  clothed 
•y  easn,'  and  pleas- 

•f  Or 


glory,    each    selecting    his  own    path. 

With  firm  step  and  proudly  held  head, 
the  brilliant  and  talented  scholar  wends 
his  way,  scorning  the  poor,  slow  plodder 
at  his  side,  who,  with  his  book  in  one 
hand,  earns  his  living  with  the  other,  and 
moves  slowly  onward  to  his  heart's  de- 
sire. The  other  traveler  is  a  modest, 
unassuming  seeker  after  knowledge, 
bearing  with  meek,  but  indifferent  air, 
the  scornful  looks  of  his  proud  fellow- 
traveler,  and  goes  steadily  upward  in 
spite  of  obstacles. 

These  are  but  three  types  of  men  out 
of  the  many,  each  taking  sure  steps  up- 
ward. The  brilliant  scholar  may  perhaps 
get  to  the  top  first,  because  having  no 
impediments,  but  the  plodder  is  slowly 
approaching  the  summit,  and  though  not 
so  talented  as  his  more  brilliant  brother, 
his  learning  is  the  more  lasting  because 
more  slowly  acquired.  The  ambitious 
climber  is  slower  than  his  brilliant  rela- 
tive, faster  than  the  plodder,  and  climbs 
for  the  love  of  it,  and  though  .seeking 
not  for  fame,  he  is  surely  neariug  the 
goal. 

We  who  are  here  to-night  have  taken 
a  few  faltering  steps  upward,  and,  with 
much  labor — for  nothing  of  good  or  great 
or  famous  import  was  ever  accomplished 
without  labor,  we  stand  before  you  to 
show  the  results,  and  in  the  name  of  my 
classmates,  I  welcome  you  to  hear  and 
to  see.  The  good  words  and  thoughts 
that  shall  fall  from  our  lips  are  but  a 
shadow  of  the  beautiful  things  we  have 
found  in  our  short  ascent  on  the  foothills 
of  the  Mountain  of  Knowledge.  Though 
we  have  found  many  stones  to  obstruct 
our  passage,  our  short  jouniey  has  been 
ver>'  pleasant,  enjoyable  and  profitable, 
gitided  as  we  were,  by  the  kind  words 
and  assistance  of  our  teachers  and  books. 
")ur  pathway  is  strewn  with  flowers  of 
>rtunity  which,  if  we  stoop  to  pluck 
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will  be  ours.  By  our  side  is  the  Flower 
of  flowers  of  Opportunity,  the  rose,  typi- 
cal of  the  "beauty"  we  may  find  in  the 
writings  and  thoughts  of  wise  and 
learned  men.  High  up  over  our  heads, 
is  the  clematis,  whose  "mental  beauty" 
we  may  acquire  by  much  cultivation. 
Standing  there  by  itself,  but  surrounded 
by  sharp  rocks  and  tall  gra^  of  adversity, 
is  a  tree  with  round  plump  cherries  of 
"good  education"  hanging  thickly  upon 
its  branches.  These  cherries  though  so 
plentiful  and  seemingly  so  near,  can  be 
gathered  only  with  a  persevering  and 
diligent  hand.  Under  the  festoons  and 
branches  of  the  clematis  of  "mental 
beauty,"  is  the  coriander,  typical  of  the 
"hidden  worth"  one  may  find  under  the 
most  unpromising  exterior. 

Under  our  feet  we  are  trampling  on 
some  of  the  loveliest  and  most  useful 
gifts  of  Chance,  which,  if  we  would 
make  use  of,  we  must  stoop  and  gather 
for  ourselves,  waiting  not  to  have  them 
put  into  our  hands. 

If  we  pluck  those  sweetest  and  purest 
of  Pansiesof  "thoughts,"  and  that  rose 
of  "love"  of  all  that  is  "beautiful,"  that 
lie  in  our  path,  and  the  '  'energetic"  Sal- 
via, the  cardinal  flower  of  "distinction" 
may  yet  be  graven  on  the  bouquet  that 
adorns  our  crest,  though  we  may  be  long 
in  finding  the  Canterbury  bell  of  "ac- 
knowledgement. " 

A  ramble  over  the  fields  and  hills  is 
very  pleasant  sometimes,  but  it  is  also 
pleasant  to  come  indoors  to  rest,  and  I 
will  conduct  you  thither  with  a  homely 
but  true  phrase  of  "Josiah  Allen's  wife," 
who  says,  that  "life  is  like  a  hit  or  miss 
rag  carpet."  Looking  carelessly  over  it, 
one's  eyes  may  perchance  rest  on  a  sun- 
shiny streak,  like  a  bright  page  in  one's 
life,  and  following  along  that  line  it  sud- 
denly breaks  off"  into  a  sombre  color,  like 
a  storm  after  sunshine;  and  surely  after 


one  consideres  it,  life  is  rather  stn 
of  course  one  would  wish  the  strea 
sunshine  more  numerous  than  the 
ones,  especially  in  school  life,  wh 
apt  to  be  beautifully  variegated. 

In  the  past  three  years  of  our  s 
life,  thanks  to  our  kind  teachers,  the 
shiny  streaks  have  predominated 
the  dark  ones,  and  though  there 
been  many  tangles  in  the  skein  c 
cumstances,  the  majority  of  them 
been  taken  out,  and  this  much  c 
climb  up  the  hill  of  Science,  surroi 
as  we  were  by  beautiful  and  fresl 
gestions,  kindly  assistance  and  h< 
advice,  is  long  to  be  rememi 
Now  to  these  our  Graduating  exer 
which  are  to  follow,  we  hope  you 
lend  a  kindly  and  lenient  ear,  reme 
ing,  that  perhaps  by  your  example: 

■'Some  forforn  and  shipwrecked  brotl 
Seeing,  shall  take  heartagain." 

Nina  D.  Morbhe 
LoMPOC,  Cal. 


aBADUATION  "WEEK. 


It  was  with  heavy  hearts  tha 
neared  an  old  familiar  school  our  th< 
mencement  of  our  last  week — Uw 
Monday  that  we  were  to  spend  as 
ers  after  knowledge  in  its  ever  pit 
rooms.  We  had  toiled  and  strti 
long  to  reach  this  highest  step,  ant 
as  we  approached  it,  our  hearts  we 
with  the  thought  that  we  would 
more  listen  day  after  day  to  the  wc 
wisdom  heard  so  often  'there, 
thoughts  of  the  partings  that  wouh 
take  place  oppressed  us,  though  w( 
were  glad  for  the  others  that  at  th 
"Victory  had  been  labors  crown, 
that  soon  each  would  be  striving 
untold  patience  to  develop  the  yout 
precious  minds.  It  was  a  happy  th 
after  all,  that  we  had  chosen,  a 
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Eloquent"  said,  "the  gjand- 
11  professions,  and  one  that  has 
itself  to  be  an  uplifter  of  man- 
lass  that  was  to  take  our  place 
5e  deepest  sympathy  for  us,  as  well 
Jow-feeling,  which  manifested  it- 
|the  royal  reception  prepared  for 
ast  Monday  night.  How  the  pii- 
:ked,  and  what  fine  taste  was  dis- 
Every  leaf  and  flower  seemed 
to  place  under  the  touch  of  those 
ands.  The  halls,  libraries,  and 
I  rooms  seemed  perfect  bowers 
placed  so  as  to  aid  in  the  even- 
tertainment.  All  nations  of  the 
le  represented  perfectly,  and  as 
id  from  one  room  to  another,  lit- 
jnirs  tj-pical  of  the  country  we 
visited,  were  handed  us,  which, 
in  themselves  were  trifles,  will 
mind  us  of  our  then  Senior  B's. 

nion  of  the  alumni,  held  the 
y  night  following  the  reception, 

of  the  merriest  of  gatherings. 

part  of  the  evening  was  spent 
\.ssembly  Hall  where  Professor 
ve  one  of  his  usual  pleasing  and 
z  talks.  V\'e  can  not  say  "lecture" 
Allen  appears  to  us  not  as  a  lec- 
;t  more  like  a  father  talking  to  his 
Advice  mingled  with  words  of 
and  touches  of  wit  and  humor 
audieuce  in  pleasing  expectancy, 
>ared  us  for  the  happy  reunion. 
i  programme  was  finished,  there 
I  heard  the  happy  greetings,  and 
y  peals  of  laughter  as  we  wended 
to  the  lower  halls  to  partake  of 
ffreshraents  ser\'ed  with  unspar- 
is.  We  were  glad  to  see  so 
the  alumna-  present  and  to  know 
•  still  kept  a  place  in  their  hearts 
I  the  dear  old  school,  and  that 
which  bound   them  are  not  yet 

An   effort   is   being    made    to 


strengthen  the  alumni,  and  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  class  of  June '91  that  a  greater 
number  of  the  graduates  be  present  here- 
after, at  these  re-unions,  thereby  show- 
ing their  interest  in  the  Normal  and  in 
one  another. 

How  ciuickly  the  days  passed;  soon 
Friday  was  upon  us!  Still,  we  were 
ready  to  receive  our  diplomas  and  to  hear 
the  happy  plaudit  of  "Well  done."  As 
the  class  sat  there  listening  to  words  of 
wisdom  and  advice  from  those  who  had 
long  ago  stood  on  the  "border"  of  the 
same  new  and  untried  "laud,"  hearts 
throbbed  faster  and  faster  as  resolutions 
were  made  that  will  probably  last  until 
the  end  of  time.  It  was  with  swelling 
throats  that  we  sang  our  most  beautiful 
song  written  by  our  poet.  Part  of  her 
own  beautiful  nature  is  imbedded  in 
tho.se  words,  and  we  predict  for  her  a 
happy  and  successful  future.  Professor 
Childs  congratulated  us  on  our  success 
and  recommended  us  to  our  friends  as  l)e- 
ing  ready  to  take  our  places  in  the  field 
and  to  labor  hard  with  those  of  the  same 
profession.  He  then  spoke  of  his  eastern 
trip,  of  the  schools  he  had  visited,  and  of 
Viis  many  new  and  delightful  expe- 
riences. He  came  home  ready  to  declare 
that  the  San  Jose's  Normal  is  the  best  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  America,  and  that 
the  country  schools  of  California  are  the 
l>est  "iDetween  the  two  oceans." 

Mr.  John  Swett  and  Mr.  James  Den- 
man  followed  with  a  few  happy  words 
expressing  pleasure  they  felt  in  extend- 
ing to  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
They  said  that  ours  had  always  been 
spoken  of  as  the  "Gem"  class,  and  they 
felt  sure  we  would  make  our  mark  in 
the  world. 

In  the  evening  we  gathered  together 
for  the  last  time  in  the  halls  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  there  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  our  friends.      A  short  but 
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iaiatating  program  was  ptepaxcd  whidi 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 
B J  request,  the  new  graduates  assembled 
oa  tbe  staiis  and  sang  the  class  song. 
Then  our  worthy  dass  President,  Mr. 
Roberts,  spoke  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
his  dass,  to  classmates,  teachers  and 
finends.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  &ithful  work,  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  teachers  to  assist,  and  of  the 
kindly  feeling  existing  between  school- 
mates. We  wish  to  thank  him  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

And  now  as  it  was  growing  late,  we 
kad  to  say  "good-bye.  We  whispered 
words  of  encouragement  to  those  left  be- 
hind and  that  they  should  "Seek  the 
Highest  and  Best"  as  we  had  ever  tried 
to  do. 

Most  of  us  now  are  teaching;  let  us 
ever  be  mindful  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  our  song.  May  we  have  cour- 
age to  do  our  duty  wherever  our  lot,  so 
that 
"When  evening  shades  close  round  us, 

When  our  journey  here  is  o'er, 
When  into  rest  of  Heaven  pass  our  classmates 

one  by  one, 
May  there  be  no  vacant  places,  may  we  meet 

to  part  no  more. 
And  receive  the  Master's  blessing  as  he  saith 

to  us  "Well  done." 

L.  F.  W. 


RBADINQ    OIBCLB. 


Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal, 
if  not  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, are  aware  that  such  an  association* 
exists,  and  to  strengthen  this  a  Reading 
Circle  was  formed  in  1887. 

The  former  work  of  the  Alnmni  Asso- 
ciation, although  varied  from  time  to 
time,  did  not  seem  to  draw  the  graduates 
together  and  members  scattered  over  re- 
mote districts  derived  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  their  connection  with  the  asso- 


dation.  How  to  make  the  aodety 
attractive  was  a  question  under  < 
considecatiaa  for  some  time.  At 
course  of  reading  was  arranged 
should  ofier  to  all  members  a  sysl 
plan  for  improvement,  while  at  tb 
time  the  bonds  of  union  woi 
strengthened  by  tmity  of  work  ai 
pose.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  tl 
dation  in  June,  1886,  the  plan  of 
ing  Circle  was  laid  before  the  m< 
The  Executive  Committee  was 
ized  to  formulate  a  course  of  stu 
have  it  ready  by  January,  1887. 
Ruth  Royce  of  the  Normal  Sch< 
dected  Corresponding  Secretary 
liminary  papers  stating  the  plan 
were  sent  to  all  graduates  wh 
dresses  could  be  obtained,  an 
every  part  of  the  State  letters  of  a 
were  received,  and  the  names  c 
graduates  were  placed  upon  the  I 
members. 

By  the  new  year,  the  plan  of 
year's  course  of  reading  was  n 
distribution,  and  in  December 
same  year,  twenty-five  certificat 
awarded  by  the  examining  b< 
members  who  had  responded  to 
aminations 

As  the  circle  was  in  its  infanc} 
amount  of  correspondence  was  n 
and,  after  two  years  of  faithfu 
Miss  Royce,  feeling  the  work 
duous,  resigned  the  office  of  Cor 
ing  Secretar>-.  Miss  Belle  Bird 
mer  Treasurer,  was  appointed  t 
vacanc)'.  Miss  Bird  took  charg 
work  until  June,  1891,  when  Mr 
Squires,  the  present  incumbe 
elected. 

As  the  whole  management  o 
ciety  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  E 
Committee,  these  officers  ha 
chosen  from  members  residing 
around  San  Jose.     Although  w 


ship  and  are  out  of  debt,  we 
tir  circle  is  not  what  it  should 
ng  the  extent  of  the  field   we 

rand. 
THS  WORK, 
le  time  is  given  to  general 
hile  in  school,  it  was  thought 
to   make   historical   reading  a 
inent  part  of  the  course, 
rks  of  fiction,  afford  recreation 
e  same  time  serve  to  impress 
s  historical  epochs, 
leral  literature  includes  a  por- 
!  work  presented  for  the  post- 
xjurse  of  our  own  school  and 
he  selections  required   for  ad- 
the  State  Uuiversity. 
leacher    should    be   an   active 
r  some  reading  circle  and,  for 
ready  touched  upon,  our  circle 
y  adapted  to  Normal  graduates. 
raduates   for  the  first  few  years 
ring  school  teach   in   country 
here  they  have  not  the  advan- 
good  Hbrar>'  and  where  there 
itimulants   to  new    exertions, 
ispecially,  our  circle  makes  its 
ippeals. 
ditions  for  membership  are  ar- 

a  special  view  to  encourage 

Any  graduate  may  l^ecome 

ipon  paying  the  initiation  fee 

lar.     The  annual  dues   being 

Those  already'  meml>ers  of 
li,  are  received  as  members  of 
ng  Circle  without  extra  dues 
erson  may  become  a  member 
g  recommended  by  a  graduate 
I  the  required  fees, 
circulars  are  sent  out  at  the  be- 
each  year  giving  full  details 

At  the  end  of  the  year  exam- 

i^tioQS  are  issued  and  certifi- 

\  to  those  who  have  completed 

At  the  close  of  four  years, 
granted  for  the  completion 


not       I 


of  the  course.     As  many  are  too  busy 
complete  a  full  course,  our  graduates  are 
few  in  number  compared  with  the  read 
ers,  but  all  who  do  read  at  all  exp: 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  laid  out 

It  is  hoi>ed  that  teachers  who  have 
yet  identified  themselves  with  the  asso- 
ciation, will  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Corresponding  Sec'y,  Mr. 
H.  Squires,  San  Jose,  and  receive  a  circu- 
lar of  the  work  for  1891. 

To  the  lover  of  books    the  appended 
course  speaks  for  itself. 

COURSE    FOR     1R87. 

f  The  Slory  of  Chaldca.  by  2.  A.  RaKOcia. 

ui.>»..„     }  Th«  Stor>-  of  Ancient  Rgypt.  by  Oeorge  Rai 
Hi«lor>— {  ,i„ao„ 

\  The  Story  of  tlic  Jcwb,  by  JaiiiM  K.  Hosmer  i 

SAd    EoyptiaD   PriDceas,    by 
Georjse  hbors. 
Ben-Hur,  by   Lew   Wallace. 
Professional — Payne's  Lectures  on  ^education. 
Books  recommended,  but  tHypatia.by  Charles  Kingaley 
mil  rtfuirtd—  )  Tarda,  by  George  libers. 

COURSE    FOR     i8»t. 

t,._,„_„      (The  Story  of  Assyria,  by  Z.  A.  Ragoxin. 
msiory—  j.j.^^  ^^^^  ^^  Persia,  by  S  G.  W.  Seojaniin. 

Historical  Novtl— Zenobia,  by  W.  Ware. 
Professional— Philowiphy    of    Education,    by    J,    K. 
Rusenkranz. 

r  -„«.-.t  r  i.-.-».,.™      \lMy  of  the  I..ast  MiMntrrl  by  ! 
G.aeral  Literature-  jvisionofSir   Launlal,  by  L 

COVR.SE    FOR    1889. 

<Thc  Story  of  Greece,  by  Jamcn  A.  Harrison. 
History —  /The  Story  of  Alexander's  Kntpire,  by  John  P- 

(.Mahaffy. 
Historical  Novel— Aspasia,  by  Robert  Hamerliug. 
Professional — Compayrc's   History  of  Pcdagof^-,  Trans 
lated  by  W.  H.  Payiie. 

i  The  .Mharabru, by  Wa«ih'l'n  Irving 
Preparatory  Greck.Course  m  Kug- 
lish,  by  J.  Wilkinson. 

COURSE     FOR     ifKo. 

History— The  Story  of  Rome,  by  (iilman. 

lAniinttHs.by  Taylor,  trBnslated  from 


Historical  Novels  con- 
aecled  with  the  above 


Historical  Novels —  'the  German  by  Mary  J.  SafTord. 
'lw<ist  r>ay!i  of  I'OTiipcii,  Uulwer. 


Profes&ionat 


-v 


Mind  Stndies  for   Younf;  Teachers,  by 
Jtrom?  .\Ilen;  or 


^ 


iCCturcs  on  Teaching,  Fitch. 

S Preparatory  I.alln  C^oursc  iu  Eug 
li«h,  by  Wilkinson 
'l*hc  Newcoines,  I'hdckeray, 

COURSE    FOR    1891. 

Georral  History— Meyem. 

Part  II  i»  to  be  carefully  studied  as  n  basis  for  Modern 
History  which  will   be  begun  next  year,  while  Part  I  is 
to  be  used,  wheu  ne<?e«sary,  for  reference  and  ^e^•iew. 
Science— Tropical  Africa— Unitntuoiid. 
Piofessionnl — Self  Culture — James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Civics — How  We  .Kxk  Governed— Uawcs. 
Fiction— A  Tale  of  Two  Cities— Ulckens. 

(A  slor>'  of  the  French  Revotnliou.) 
Optional— Quentin  Uurward —Scott. 

(A  Story  of  the  Court  oflxiuin  XI  of  France.) 

Schonberjf,  Cotta  Family — Mrs,  Charles. 

(A  story  of  the  Reformation.)  B.  B. 
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Nonnal  Index  Department 

■DRSVBTTHB 

SENIOR  CLASS  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


EDITORIAL  BOARD. 

KATB  I.  SARGENT,  Kditor-in-Chief. 
MAUD  GARDNER,  Aasociate  Editor. 

SCIBNTIFIC. 

SAM  H.  COHN,  KATB  C.  UBSSARD, 

JENNIE  P.  GRAHAM,  I^AURA  PETERSON. 

BDOCATIONAI.. 

E.  KATE  BKiUERSTAFP,  RUTH  M.  HINBS, 

SUSIE  JANUARY,  GRACE  BELT. 

LITBKARY. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  A.  SMITH,      BERTHA  COTTLE, 
JULIA  WASHINGTON,  CYRUS  J.  GADDIS. 

ALL  SORTS. 
CHARLOTTE  J.   BROWER,         EDITH  B.   LEACH. 

ALDMNI. 

LAURA  B.  JONES,  HORTENSE  AYERS. 

FRANK  D.  MACBETH,  Buainess  Manager, 

RTHELYMI  J.  ARMSTRONG,  Assiatant  Manager. 


The  "Indkx,"  this  year,  appears  to 
its  readers  in  a  slightly  different  dress. 
Instead  of  publishing  it  as  a  paper  by  it- 
self, the  Senior  classes  have  decided  to 
co-operate  with  the  editors  of  The  Pacific 
Coast  Teacher"  and,  henceforth,  they  will 
spend  all  their  latent  energies  in  making 
"Thb  Tbacher."  combined  with  the 
Index,  the  leading  educational  journal 
on  this  coast. 

The  Index  Department  should  fully 
represent  the  Normal;  and  careful,  ac- 
curate accounts  of  the  work  done  here, 
will,  without  doubt,  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  many  a  former  fellow-student. 

Those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Index  should  not  feel  that  the  paper  has 
gone  from  them  or  from  the  school.  It 
has  simpl}'^  spent  the  vacation  tailoring, 
and  is  ready  to  appear  before  its  readers 
in  garments,  bright  and  new. 


took  place  at  tfae'xesideiice  of  Mr. 
Pish,  Martinez,  Calif.,  the  newly  « 
couple  intend  to  make  San  Jose  ti 
tare  home. 

Mrs.  Hazelton  has  been  connects 
the  Normal  since  1872,  where  her 
both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  kind  and 
ous  friend,  has  left  its  impress  of  st 
and  nobility  on  many  minds.  T 
pils  of  the  school  unite  in  extent^ 
Mrs.  Hazelton,  their  very  best  wis 


Among  the  surprises  in  store  lor  re- 
turning Normalites,  was  the  notice  of 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  J.  Titus,  our 
former  preceptress,  to  E.  H.  Hazelton  of 
'Philadelphia.     Although  the  ceremony 


Since  our  good-byes  last  June 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ^ 
A  number  of  old  faces  are  missin; 
the  faculty  and  new  ones  are  < 
their  stead.  Miss  Bethell's  posi 
being  filled,  during  her  five  month 
of  absence,  by  Miss  Hamilton,  a 
uate  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  a: 
of  the  State  University.  As  Mis: 
has  resigned,  Mrs.  George  is  no 
preceptress,  and  the  position  fa 
held  by  her  in  the  Training  Scl 
filled  by  Miss  English,  who  has,  1 
years,  been  inspectress  of  the  San 
Cisco  schools.  Miss  Mackinnon 
entirely  new  to  us  since  she  has 
here  before,  as  a  substitute.  She 
a  regular  member  of  the  faculty 
Addicott,  our  new  instructor  in  1 
training,  is  also  known  to  some 
He  is  a  graduate  of  this  school,  a 
spent  a  year  at  St.  Louis,  studyi 
branch  of  work  which  he  is,  at  p 
engaged  in  teaching. 

In  rearranging  the  rooms  of  th< 
ing,  the  reading  room  has  been 
ferred  from  F  to  O;  Miss  Walker 
from  C  to  D,  and  Prof.  Hoi  way 
O  to  F.  Room  54,  a  spacious  apj 
in  the  basement,  is  now  the  wor 
It  is  fitted  with  pigeon  holes 
enough  and  sufiiciently  numei 
allow  each  student  a  place  for  hi 
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taiical  laboratory  is  very  attract- 
I  its  new  paint  and  glass  cases. 
,  however,  are  ouly  an  earnest  of 
ovements  that  are  to  come,  and 
y  brings  us  tantalizing  whispers 
ew  gymnasium  which  is  soon  to 
and  for  which  we  have  so  long 
^iog. 


dans  for  the  new  Training  School 

n   drawn,  and  are   already  ac- 

►\'   the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 

the  authorities   at  Sacramento. 

n  the   building  will   commence 

x  weeks,  andthe  present  Middle 

undoubtedly   do  their   Senior 

in  the  new  schoolhouse,  which 

,  handsome  edifice  of  two  stories 

ment.     The  plan  shows  six- 

tation  rooms  and  two  assembly 

tight  recitation  rooms  and   one 

hall  on  each  floor.     Additional 

the  first  floor  are  to  be  used  for 

Rrten  purposes.     Student  teach- 

Rinded  by  modern  conveniences 

enabled  to  accomplish  work  that 

t  is  impossible. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  LIFE. 


is  probably  nothing  in  the  study 

bgy  more  interesting  to  all 
of  people,  than  the  development 
as  indicated  by  the  fossils  found 
rocks  of  the  earth.  From  the 
cultured,  scientific  scholar  to  the 
norant  coal-miner,  all  are  excited 
liscovery  of  a  fossil  in  a  mass  of 
round  rock.      Even  the  child  has 

interest  in  anything  relating  to 
»ric   man,  and  prizes  his   collec- 

arrow-heads  and  ancient  imple- 
te  treasures  of  great  worth. 
>rding  to  the  opinions  of  the  best 


scientists,  the  first  form  of  auimal  life 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  creature  made  up  of 
cells  closely  resembling  the  Ararjeba,  our 
lowest  form  of  life.  This  " Dawn-ani- 
mal" existed  in  Archsan  Time  when  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
very  great;  this  is  shown  by  its  fossilized 
remains  being  found  in  the  original  V- 
shaped  continent  of  North  America. 
This  creature  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
growth  of  animal  life  on  our  earth. 

Plants  probably  existed  before  animals, 
as  they  can  live  at  a  higher  temperature, 
but  both  olants  and  animals  were 
aquatic,  the  former  belonging  entirely  to 
the  Algae  or  sea-weed  type.  After  the 
"Dawn-animal."  the  next  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  were  Radiates,  Mollusksand  Ar- 
ticulates. Of  the  latter,  the  Trilobite 
was  the  earliest  species;  it  was  a  strange 
looking  animal  having  its  body  divided 
into  three  lobes.  To  these  invertebrates 
are  added,  in  the  Lower  Silurian  Age. 
the  scorpion  and  a  few  insects — the  first 
land  animals  on  record,  although  the  sea 
was  filled  with  low  forms  of  life.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Age, 
there  appeared  something  entirely  new 
in  the  way  of  animal  life,  the  first  of  the 
vertebrates — several  si)ecies  of  fishes — 
but  these  were  much  smaller  than  the 
other  forms  of  life  in  that  age. 

The  Devonian  Age  was  filled  with 
forms  of  beauty  in  both  auimal  and  plant 
life.  Brilliant  corals  and  polyps  filled 
the  sea,  while  fishes  of  many  hues  swam 
among  countless  varieties  of  bright-col- 
ored sea- weed. 

The  Carboniferous,  or  as  the  name  in- 
dicates, coal-bearing  Age  next  appeared, 
with  its  vast  forests  of  tree  ferns,  pines 
and  rushes.  This  Age  is  very  important 
as  it  is  from  the  fossilized  remains  of 
these  ancient  buried  forests  that  we  ob- 
tain most  of  the  artificial  heat  which 
gives  us  comfort,  and  conveniences   as 
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well  M  moves  our  pondennis  marhinery. 
In  the  words  of  Dawson^  thtj  "treastned 
up  for  our  long  winter  niKhts  the  Palot- 
osic  sunsbme,  and  established  fior  as 
thoM  store-houses  of  heat-givingr  mate- 
rial which  works  our  engines  and  propels 
our  shtiM  and  carriages'" 

The  land  animals  now  began  to  de- 
veUtp  rapidly,  the  snail  and  the  scorpion 
lieing  followed  by  reptiles,  all  of  which 
hofl  lungs,  and  were  therefore  of  a  higher 
order  of  life.  Insect  life  was  very  abun- 
rUnt  in  this  age.  aflfording  support  for 
the  fiHhes  and  reptiles.  The  order  of 
TriloWtes,  which  held  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  preceding  age,  in  this  age  is 
alnuM  extinct,  while  other  crustaceans 
that  came  into  being  ahnost  at  the  same 
time  prrMpered  during  this  Age,  and  have 
wmtinued  to  do  so.  until  the  present 
time,  modified  of  course  bv  the  changing 
•Kes. 

Following  the  Carboniferous  came  the 
I'crmian  Age.  which  was  iwnarfcible  for 
its  great  upheavals  and  changes  on  the 
earth's  surface,  for  the  scarcity  of  its  ani- 
mal and  plant  life,  and  for  its  valuable 
mineral  deposits.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fauna  of  the  preceding  ^e,  a  few 
types  excepted,  was  here  destroyed  by 
the  disturbances  on  the  earth:  while  plant 
life  nearly  all  disai^xsared  except  the 
great  tree  ferns,  forms  of  which  have  en- 
dured throughout  the  ages  and  are  still 
found  in  the  Tropics. 

We  shall  now  consider  a  new  epoch, 
the  Mesozoic  which  difiers  from  preced- 
ing ones  in  that,  its  fauna  and  flora  were 
much  more  advanced  than  those  of  the 
preceding  ages.  It  presented  as  the  age 
advanced  a  marked  variety  of  trees,  re- 
sembling our  pines  and  palms,  and  later 
a  variety  resembling  our  oaks,  figs  and 
walnuts:  the  latter  being  the  earliest  ex- 
Ogens  of  which  we  have  any  trace.  From 
*tiat  time  on  to  the  present,  our  world 


has  been  de^cd  with  beantifttl  i 
and  trees. 

The  Jmassic  Age  of  this  en  ia 
the  Age  of  Reptiles,  becaoae  at  tl 
reptiles  reaclied  their  highest  d 
ment.  They  were  found  on  land, 
sea,  and  in  the  air.  and  attained 
»ze,  some  being  fifty  feet  long  i 
feet  in  height.  The  reptiles  of 
resembled  birds  in  their  structi 
though  they  were  furnished  witl 
and  their  wings  weare  like  those  c 
The  real  birds,  too,  appeared  in  ti 
and  they,  in  turn,  were  somewl 
reptiles. 

The  first  Mammals  appeared  in 
UHC  Era.  as  little  animals  resemb 
kangaroo  and  other  Australian  m: 
of  to-day.  From  this  banning 
veloped  the  class  Mammalia,  wh 
since  reached  so  high  a  devel< 
The  Tertiary  Age,  the  first  in  th« 
zoic  Era,  is  called  the  age  of  Ma 
because  in  this  age  were  represei 
the  Mammalian  t}*pes.  The  pi 
this  age  are  said  to  constitute  mo 
three  fourths  of  the  present  veget 
the  earth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Qua 
Age,  the  climate  ol  the  northen 
sphere,  which  had  been  very 
changed  to  that  of  the  present  Ai 
gions,  and  glacial  action  commei 
the  mountainous  regions.  Duri: 
ice  period  many  forms  of  vegetati« 
destroyed  as  were  also  those  anim 
could  not  change  their  habits  or  : 
to  warmer  climates. 

It  is  supposed  by  most  scienti: 
the  origin  of  man  immediately  fi 
the  ice  period,  but  no  one  is  abj 
certain  when  his  age  began'  Wh 
first  came  into  existence,  he  1 
caves  and,  by  his  inventive  powe 
able  to  make  rude  weapons  to  aic 
conquering  the  lower  animals. 
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1  him  in  his  struggle  for  existeuce 
poducing,  at  this  lime,  the  sheep 
i«r  useful  animals,  as  well  as  the 
e  order  of  plants,  to  which  belong 
if  our  common  fruits.  The  Age 
the  highest  of  the  Creator's  hand- 
is  the  last  link  in  the  Chain  of 
us  making  the  earth's  historj'  a 
lamionious  whole.  We  cannot 
inking  how  aptly  Hugh  Miller 
Dryden's  words  with  respect  to 
ktion. 

armony,  from  heaveuly  harmony 
Fcrsal  frame  began, 
omony   to  harmony,  through  all  tlie 
tnpas£  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

ID  closing  full  in  Man." 
I  L.  M.  A. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


[ 


'RONOMIOAL  NOTES. 


y  is  a  niomiiig  star.  It  reaches 
I;  western  elongation  on  Septem- 
rising  then  about  an  hour  before 
— not  quite  far  enough  away  to  be 
icen.  Venus  is  not  in  good  posi- 
jing  quite  near  the  sun  during 
lolc  month.  On  the  morning  of 
h,  it  changed  from  a  morning  to 
iniiig  star,  but  will  probably  be 
sight  during  the  whole  month, 
i  a  morning  star,  rising  about  an 
ad  a  half  before  the  sun  at  the  end 
month,  but  it  is  too  faint  to  l^e 
^ous.  Jupiter  is  in  good  position. 
b  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 

Saturn  is  a  morning  star,  but  is 
tie  sun.  The  rings  disappear  on 
tber  22,  owing  to  the  earth  pa.ss- 
(Ough  the  plane  of  the  rings.  They 
Appear  again  on  October  50,  when 
B  passes  through  the  plane. 

n  reports  in  our  newspapers  we 
earned  that  there  are  five  counties 
!  State  that  have  the  ' "  first  new 
>1.' 


Ought  Married  Women  be  Allowed  to 
Teach  in  the  Public  Schools. 


Among  the  questions  of  the  day  are 
some  of  special  importance  to  educators. 
"  Pensioning  of  Public  School  Teachers" 
has  been  debated,  and  decided  in  the 
negative,  and  now  like  the  return  of  mi- 
gratory- birds  comes  the  old  question, 
"Ought  Married  Women  be  Allowed  to 
Teach  in  Our  Public  Schools  !" 

Woman  has  been  told  from  time  im- 
memorial that  she  has  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  her  ambition  when  she  becomes  a 
happy  wife  and  mother.  Perhaps  this  is 
true,  but  if,  after  she  has  married,  she 
chooses  to  teach,  to  assist  young  minds 
to  develop  into  beautiful  characters,  is 
she  any  the  less  capable  for  having 
watched  the  growth,  and  studied  the 
needs  of  her  own  children  ?  She  knows 
a  mother's  love,  and  realizes  to  what  an 
extent  a  mother's  life  is  bound  up  in  the 
welfare  of  her  children,  consequently, 
from  this  knowledge,  from  her  love  for 
her  own  children,  and  her  loyalty  to  her 
country,  she  is  better  able  to  mould  each 
little  soul  into  a  truly  noble  character. 

A  single  woman  may  be  just  as  con- 
scientious in  her  work,  but  she  does  not 
know  human  nature  so  well  as  a  married 
woman.  Most  of  her  dealings  have  been 
with  women,  or  if  to  any  great  extent 
with  men,  they  have  been  in  a  purely 
business  relation. 

"  Married  women  should  not  desire  a 
career."  Why  not  ?  Men  do  not  cease 
their  attempt  to  climb  the  ladder  of  fame 
as  soon  as  they  marry.  You  say  it  is 
man's  duty  to  work  hard  and  support  his 
family.  So  it  is,  but  if  he  fails  to  do  it 
for  any  reason,  and  the  woman  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in  any  line  of  work,  or 
has  taleat  in  any  special  direction,  should 
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she  lose  all  that  interest,  or  hide  her  tal- 
ents because  she  is  married?  The  ser- 
vants who  used  their  talents  to  g^n 
other  talents  were  commended  by  the 
Master. 

The  husband  is  away  all  day,  or  nearly 
all  day,  the  children  are  in  school,  and 
the  wife  is  left  to  her  own  devices.  No- 
body objects  to  her  spending  the  time 
with  palette  and  brush,  in  writing  if  she 
has  literary  taste,  or  to  her  practicing 
four  or  five  hours  a  day  if  she  is  musical, 
yet  any  one  of  these  takes  her  mind  from 
her  family,  and  the  result  of  the  work 
may  be,  and  often  is,  turned  into  money. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  woman  who  has 
taught.  She  has  been  educated  for  a 
teacher,  and  enjoys  teaching;  but  she  is 
married.  Instantly  you  lock  the  school- 
house  doors  against  her,  and  you  say 
"  She  ought  not  to  teach.  We  shall  be 
encouraging  her  husband  in  his  laziness, 
if  we  employ  her,"  or  "  She  should  give 
her  time  to  her  family."  In  what  does 
her  case  differ  from  the  artist's,  the  au- 
thor's, or  the  music-teacher's?  Have 
you  not  the  same  right  to  say  that  these 
women  support  lazy  husbands,  or  that 
their  families  need  their  attentions  ?  It 
seems  strange,  in  fact,  a  little  unreason- 
able, to  say  that  a  woman  who  has  taught 
school,  or  is  capable  of  teaching,  should 
have  a  family  that  requires  so  much  more 
care  than  a  dressmaker's,  or  milliner's,  a 
glovemaker's,  or  a  nurse's,  a  sales-wo- 
man's or  a  copyist's. 

Consider  the  statement  ' '  There  are 
girls  enough  who  have  to  support  them- 
selves, and  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  them."  If  you  were  building  a 
fine  residence  would  you  employ  an  ar- 
chitect simply  because  he  was  poor,  or  a 
staff  of  carpenters  because  they  have  to 
earn  a  living  ?  No.  You  would  seek  an 
architect  that  knew  his  business,  and  you 
would  employ  workmen  that  understood 


their  trade.  Yon  would  not  ac 
weak  foundation,  nor  poor  sanita 
nections.  Nei&er  should  you  cho 
builders  of  your  children's  charac 
either  of  the  above  reasons.  C 
the  great  amount  of  influence  the 
has  over  her  pupils.  One  inop] 
word  may  change  the  whole  afte 
your  child. 

There  is  a  saying  that  most  me 
more  of  their  horses  than  of  thei 
ren,  and  it  seems  true  here.  I 
would  think  of  giving  a  fine  hors 
care  of  an  incapable  trainer,  y< 
same  men  act  as  if  anybody  wou 
train  their  children. 

This  should  not  be  so.  "  Tra 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  ar 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  f 
Since  the  welfare  of  the  nation  < 
on  the  public  schools,  give  the 
the  hands  of  the  most  competent 
ers,  be  they  married  or  single,  : 
female. 

An      Exercise     for     the     Lasl 
of  School. 


We  country  school-ma'ams  ha\ 
anxieties  as  the  last  day  of  set 
proaches,  trying  to  find  somethii 
pie  and  appropriate,  for  the  little 
do.  Every  parent  naturally  w: 
see  his  own  child  in  some  short  e 
and,  as  the  pleasures  of  the  peopl 
far  away  districts  are  few  at 
seems  but  right  to  have  some  fori 
tertainment  at  the  close  of  school 

The  following  is  a  little  exerc 
was  prettily  carried  out  a  short  t 
in  our  district; — 

Arrange  fifteen  little  girls,  or 
a  row.  On  each  head  place  a  cj 
of  bright  tissue  paper,  with  a  t 
the  same,  also  a  letter  made  of  gi 
on  each  cap,  and  let  the  fifteen  ca] 
Last  Day  of  School. 
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ime,     Do  you  think  I'm  small  ? 
im,  I  can  love  you  all. 


Dd  jou  s^e  tne  ? 
tn  than  A,  it,  C. 


ttter  1  want  to  be, 
is  my  brother  7\ 

.  the  last  of  /.asf, 

io  much  if  I  have  passed, 

>r  class. 


think  if  folks  work  well, 
tars  their  work  will  tell  ? 


i^^  have  tried  to  be 
>d  »s  good  can  be. 


ftcher  often  looks, 
tufi^b  our  little  books, 
have  studied  harder. 


I  closes  to-day,  you  know, 
doors  we  soon  shall  go. 


he  hills  then  we'll  speed  away, 
.for  many  a  day. 


i 


ly  life  to  lead  ! 
ool  and  learn  to  read, 
>lay,  and  learn  to  sing, 
tnjoy  vacation. 

h. 

my  friends,  look  back  and  see 
i  ago  when  just  like  me, 
I  and  spoke  your  pieces  ? 


jrjftai 


ears  we'll  have  to  grow 
be  big  like  you  ! 


oung  are  gathered  here, 
children's  hearts  will  cheer. 

Rth, 

all  will  brighter  be, 
do  better,  as  you  shall  see. 

;fa. 

ire  told,  is  one  long  school 

Itut  learn  to  obey  each  rule. 

I. 
JOATIONAIi    GOSSIP. 


A.  Q. 


amau,  a   prominent  educator 
of  the  Board    of  Normal 


Trustees,  visited  the  school  last  week 
and  propounded  to  the  Pedagogy  classes 
some  of  those  puzzling,  practical  ques- 
tions, which  are  so  easy  to  ask  and  so 
hard  to  answer,  but  which  can  not  be 
dodged  by  the  earnest,  conscientious 
teacher. 

Professor  Elwood  of  the  Nonnal  is  to 
be  musical  director  at  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  Stanford  University.  No  doubt 
his  judgment  will  be  sized  and  criticised 
in  the  selection  of  fifty  of  the  best  voices 
in  San  Jose  to  furnish  the  melody  for  the 
occasion.  We  hear  that  one  of  his  se- 
lections is  to  be  the  "Gloria"  from  Mo- 
zart's 1 2  Mass. 

Professor  Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard 
college,  who  is  a  brc»ther  of  Miss  Royce, 
the  Normal  librarian,  has  contributed  to 
Scribner  for  September,  an  interesting 
article  on  "  University  Ideals."  AM  who 
are  interested  in  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion among  the  masses  should  read  the 
article. 

Professor  Childs  has  arranged  with  the 
faculty  of  Stanford  University  for  an 
average  of  two  lectures  a  month,  from  its 
different  members.  Truly  the  Normal 
students  are  a  favored  class.  As  these 
men  are  among  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  United  States,  and  come  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  counrty,  this  promises 
to  be  an  intellectual  treat  for  the  edu- 
cated people  of  San  Jose. 

That  popular  paper  among  both  old 
and  young,  T/it  Youth's  Companion,  has  in 
its  last  number  a  series  of  articles  on 
University  education,  its  advantages,  etc. 
The  University  is  the  education  institu- 
tion that  has  the  floor  to-day,  and  edu- 
cated people  every  where  are  atteulive  to 
its  voice. 

The  Manual  Training  classes  have  en- 
tered upon  their  new  work  with  a  6tting 
idea  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  labor. 
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The  following  lines  have  been  memo- 
rized by  them: 

"The  grand  Altnigbty  Bailder, 

\nio  fuhioned  oat  this  Earth, 

Has  atamped  his  seal  of  honor 

On  labor,  from  its  birth. 

In  every  angel  flower  that  blossoms  from  th« 

sod. 
Behold  the  master-toaches — the  handiwork  of 

God. 


LITERARY. 


CLASS  SONG  OF  JUNB  OIiASS  "GL 


Bv  Miss  Ouvb  Albzandbk.. 


We  are  standing  on  the  border  of  a  new  and 
untried  land, 
Prom  the  morn  of  life  we're  passing  toward 
the  labor  of  the  day, 
Through  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  we 
have  journeyed  hand  in  hand; 
Now  we  part,  perhaps  forever,  each  alone  to 
make  his  way. 

Some  may  walk  in    pleasant  places,  others 
rugged  steeps  may  climb. 
But  though  toiling,  may  the  memory  of  these 
hours  our  strength  renew. 
May  the  tie  of  love  that  binds  ns,  stronger 
grow  with  passing  time, 
Faithful  to  our  Alma  Mater,  may  we  to  our- 
selves prove  true. 

And  when  evening  shades  close  round. 
When  our  journey  here  is  o'er. 
When  into  the  rest  of  Heaven  pass  our  class- 
mates one  by  one. 
May  there  be  no  vacant  places,  may  we  meet 
to  part  no  more, 
And  receive  the  Master's  blessings  as  he 
saithtous  "Well  done." 


IN    AND    OUT    OP    SCHOOL. 


Tom  Johnson  is  a  type  of  the  prover- 
bial 1 2-year  old  boy.-  He  loves  to  hunt 
(Jikes  isn't  strong  enough),  glories  in  base 
ball,  kite-flying  and  myriad  other  games 
which  make  vigorotis  demands  on  lungs, 
arms  and  legs.  Like  most  boys  who 
live  near  any  piece  of  water-— duck  pond 


or  ocean — he  is  amphibious,  andw 
on  land  or  in  the  water  his  voice  i 
torian.  his  wit  quick  and  keen,  hi 
clear  and  active.  Nature,  it  sea 
him,  gave  him  an  insatiate  crav 
everything  that  was  good.  So  he 
of  the  worth  of  a  thing  by  the  a 
he  had  for  it.  Education,  his  ; 
and  teachers  often  told  him,  • 
necessary  as  his  daily  food.  The 
pabulum  dealt  out  in  school,  h< 
he  never  relished;  it  had  never  ] 
Tom's  inner  eye,  nor  tingled  his  c 
palate.  He  placed  all  school  wc 
category  with  castor  oil,  flo! 
snakes,  and  other  disagreeable 
He  hated  not  only  the  food  it» 
the  quaker  silence  in  which  he 
partake  of  it.  Yes,  the  adjective 
be  "super-quaker,"  for  even  th 
demure  representative  of  the  sect  i 
to.  moves  when  the  spirit  does. 
spirit  was  alwajrs  in  motion;  t 
storms  swept  through  his  bra 
bosom,  yet  his  legs  and  arms  mu: 
in  silence  soporific. 

There  is  something  strange  abc 
he  thinks.  Why  should  a  '  *  lorde 
creation  spend  six  hours  a  day  in  a 
cube,  while  "less &vored" animal 
as  birds  and  bees  are  limited  only 
heavens  above  them  ? 

Surely,  as  Byron  sajrs, 

"  Our  life  is  two-fold. 

' '  A  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  o 
There  within  an  ancient  school-room 
Near  a  carv'd,  begrimed  desk,  stood 
The  boy  of  whom  I  speak; — anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen  an* 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of." 
ot/ur  tkingt. 

He  rises  in  recitation.  His  voi 
has  a  tinge  of  wail  in  it  and  soon 
a  phonographic  leprodoctaon  of  tk 
of  the  ghost  of  Hamlef  s  fiither, — 
onous,  low  uid  woe-begone.  "  I4 
O,  list !  "—the  toaea  if  not  the  w< 
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Ule  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
row  ap  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  (dd) 


^ 


es,  like  stars,  start  from  their 


d  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
articular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine," 

hmetic,   geography,   grammar, 
tortuous  paths  to  tame.  Tom 
[)ives  in  limitless  Tophet.     His 
I  erstwhile  was  warm  and  ex- 
now  changed    into  a  beatific, 
I  lovely   droop-mouthed  in  no- 
ils  tnind  is  filled   with  fears 
longevity,  but  as  he  is  not  a 
to  Bunyan-like  visions  these 
d  him  into  serious  coiitempla- 
B  destiny. 

(lore  than  thoughts 

I  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 

to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart, 

t  would  he 

kto  the  open  sky  and  list  to  nature's 
g" 
be  ever  so?  Are  not  the 
litly  awry  ?  Is  there  no  possi- 
kitting  more  of  Nature's  raeth- 
hr  schools  ? 

tePROP.  Gnu  Auk. 
MB  K.   JEROME. 


Sthe  large  number  of  English 
rican  humorists,  Jerome  K. 
probably  the  one  receiving  the 
(lion  just  at  present 
it  recently  that  this  writer  has 
fpTominence  yet  the  circulation 
irks  has  reached  the  hundred 
}  and  bis  slightest  sketches  are 
Ugbt  after. 

I  K.  Jerome,  who  has  been 
pBnglish  Mark  Twain"  lives 
pOt  in  "Chelsea-gardens."  He 
Wtf  years  old  but  he  has  had  a 
p  experience,  and  has  been  en- 
(noiuerous  occupations.       He 


first  served  as  a  clerk  in  a  railroad  office 
for  four  years.  Two  years  were  spent 
upon  the  stage,  which  accounts  for  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  stage  life  and 
character,  as  portrayed  in  his  work 
"Stage  Land."  His  next  move  was  to 
take  up  journalism,  then  sulwequently 
he  followed  the  occupations  of  school- 
master, shorthand  writer  and  finally  law- 
yer. Jerome  soon  gave  up  the  practice  of 
law,  and  is  now  devoting  his  whole  at- 
tention to  literary  work.  It  is  said  that 
he  does  most  of  his  work  walking  about 
the  London  streets  at  night,  and  as  ideas 
occur  to  him,  he  jots  them  down,  to- 
gether with  any  terms  of  expression  or 
dialogue  which  strike  him,  in  a  note- 
book which  he  always  carries. 

A  writer  in  ''The  Magazine  and  Book 
Review,"  describes  him  as  being  a  man 
of  medium  height,  with  a  rather  large 
head,  brown  hair,  high  forehead,  deep- 
set  gray  eyes  with  heavily  hanging  eye- 
brows, a  straight  nose,  and  thick  droop- 
ing mustache. 

His  best  known  works  are:  "Idle 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  "Three 
Men  in  a  Boat"  and  "Stage  Land,"  the 
former  being  dedicated  to  his  "oldest  and 
strongest  pipe,"  the  latter  to  "The  Earn- 
est Student  of  the  Drama." 

Jerome's  style  is  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  of  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner. His  philosophy  is  not  quite  so 
deep,  nor  his  humor  so  refined  as  that  of 
the  American  humorist,  still  it  has  some 
of  the  same  characteristics.  His  is  that 
kind  of  humor  which  simply  ministers  to 
our  mirthfulness;  yet  sometimes  border- 
ing on  sarcasm,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  essay  on  "Cats  and 
dogs."  "I  wish  people  could  love  ani- 
mals without  getting  maudlin  over  them, 
as  so  many  do.  Women  are  the  most 
hardened  offenders  in  such  respects,  but 
even  our  intellectual  sex  often  d^jade 
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pets  into  nuisances  by  absurd  idolatry. 
There  are  the  gushing  young  ladies  who, 
having  read  'David  Copperfield.'  have 
thereupon  sought  out  a  small,  long* 
haired  dc^  of  nondescript  breed,  possessed 
of  an  irritating  habit  of  criticising  a  man's 
trowsers,  and  of  finally  commenting 
upon  the  same  by  a  sniff  indicative  of 
contempt  and  disgust.  They  talk  sweet 
girlish  prattle  to  this  animal  (when  there 
is  any  one  near  enough  to  overhear 
them,)  and  they  kiss  its  nose,  and  put 
its  unwashed  head  up  against  their 
cheek  in  a  most  touching  manner; 
though  I  have  noticed  that  their  caresses 
are  principally  performed  when  there  are 
young  men  hanging  about." 

One  peculiar  characteristic  of  Jerome's 
writings,  is  his  sudden  transition  from 
the  gay  to  the  grave,  from  the  humor- 
ous to  the  pathetic.  In  the  essay  on 
"Babies,"  after  humorously  describing 
to  us  the  experience  of  a  young  married 
man  going  through  the  ordeal  of  "seeing 
baby,"  he  suddenly  begins  to  moralize, 
and  from  laughter  we  are  almost  brought 
to  tears. 

The  closing  reflections  in  the  essay  are 
as  follows:  "But  there,  there,  there  !  I 
shall  get  myself  the  character  of  baby- 
hater  if  I  talk  any  more  in  this  strain, 
and  heaven  knows  I  am  not  one.  Who 
could  be,  to  look  into  the  little  innocent 
faces  clustered  in  timid  helpfulness 
around  those  great  gates  that  lead  down 
into  the  world  ? 

The  world  !  The  small  round  world  ! 
What  a  vast  mysterious  place  it  seems  to 
baby  eyes  !  What  a  trackless  continent 
the  back  garden  appears  !  What  marvel- 
ous explorations  they  make  in  the  cellar 
under  the  stairs  !  With  what  awe  they 
gaze  down  the  long  street  wondering, 
like  us  bigger  babies,  when  we  gaze  up 
.at.  the  stars,  where  it  all  ends  !  And 
4owathat  longest  street  of  all,  that  long 


dim  street  of  life  that  stretches  < 

fore  them what  g^ve  old-fiu 

looks  they  seem  to  cast !  What 
frightened  looks  sometimes  !  I 
little  mite  sitting  on  a  doorstep  in 
slum  one  night,  and  I  shall  nevei 
the  look  that  the  gas-light  showed 
its  wizen  fitce — a  look  of  dull  des] 
if,  from  the  squalid  court,  the  v 
its  own  squalid  life  had  risen,  gho 
and  struck  its  heart  dead  with  hoi 

Poor  little  feet  just  commend 
stony  journey !  We  old  travele 
down  the  road,  can  only  pause  to 
hand  to  you.  You  come  out  of  : 
mist,  and  we,  looking  back,  see 
tiny  in  the  distance,  standing 
brow  of  the  hill,  your  arms  stretc! 
towards  us.  God  speed  you!  We 
stay  and  take  your  little  hands  i 
but  the  murmur  of  the  great  sea  i: 
ears,  and  we  may  not  linger.  TX 
hasten  down,  for  the  shadowy  si 
waiting  tu  speed  their  sable  sails. 

The  two  extracts  just  given  ai 
"Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Felloe 
are  but  samples  of  what  the  bo 
tains;  but  before  leaving  this  w 
will  quote  once  more,  and  from  tl 
entitled,  "On  Vanity  and  Vanitie 
author  in  concluding  says:  "I^t 
hands  and  help  each  other  to  i 
our  vanity.  Let  us  be  vain,  not 
trousers  and  hair,  but  of  brave 
and  working  hands,  of  truth,  of 
of  nobility.  I*et  us  be  too  vain 
to  aught  that  is  mean  oi  base,  1 
for  petty  selfishness  and  little- 
envy,  too  vain  to  say  an  unkind 
do  an  unkind  act.  Let  us  be  vai 
ing  single-hearted  upright  gentl 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  knaves, 
pride  ourselves  upon  thinking 
thoughts,  achieving  great  deed: 
good  lives." 

The  work  entitled  "Three  It 
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Bait,"  is  a  record  of  the  events  which 
I  happened  to  a  party  of  three  j'oung  men 
and  a  dog,  in  an  excursion  up  the 
Thames  River,  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasore  and  recreation.  This  book  met 
with  such  favor,  that  in  less  than  three 
months  after  its  publication,  twenty-two 
thousand  copies  were  sold,  and  the  num- 
ber now  exceeds  seventy  thousand 
copieSs  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
English  critics  "the  funniest  thing  since 
'Pickwick,'  but  the  best  criticism  that 
we  have  seen  was  expressed  in  these 
words:     "Irresistibly  funny." 

The  young   men  after  having  decided 
to  Uke   the  trip,  proceeded   to  pack   up 
tiicir  clothes,  and  the  cooking  utensils 
aad  the  vicutals,     Perhaps  the  very  best 
^example   of  the  author's  humor,  is  dis- 
ajed  in  narrating  the  experience  of  two 
"packing   up."     They  start   in  by 
ing  a  cup.     One  of  them  treads  on 
the  butter;  after  scraping  it  off  his  slip- 
per he  places  it  on  a  chair  and  the  other 
Jbsent-miudedly  sits   on  it.     As  he  rises 
from  the  chair  the  butter  adheres  to  him 
id   the  two   go  hunting    all   over  the 
)m  for  it.  They  put  the  pies  in  the  bot- 
of  the  hamper,  with  the  heav)'  articles 
top  of  them.     Finally  the  dog  comes 
id  hinders  the  work  by  putting  a  foot 
ito  the  jam,  and  then  gets  into  the  ham- 
This  is   but  the  beginning   of  the 
uny  hnmorous  episodes  of  the  outing. 
While  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  not  much 
{iven  to  writing  descriptions  of  natural 
jery,  we  thiuk  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
beauty    of   the    following:      "The 
iver — with   the  sunlight   flashing  from 
dancing  wa\-elets,  gilding  gold    and 
Xray-green      beech      trunks,      glinting 
•  the  dark,  cool  wood -path,  chas- 

i  .^ .o\vs  o'er  the  shallows,  flinging 

diamonds  from  the  mill-wheels,  throwing 
tisscs  to  the  lillies,  wantoning  with  the 
weir's  white  waters,  brightening  every 
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tiny  to  wnlet,  making  sweet  each  lane 
and  meadow,  lying  tangled  in  the  rushes, 
peeping,  laughing,  from  each  inlet, 
gleaming  gay  on  many  a  far  sail,  making 
soft  the  air  with  glory — is  a  golden  fairy 
stream. 

But  the  river — chill  and  weary,  with 
the  ceaseless  raindrops  falling  on  its 
brown  and  sluggish  waters,  with  a. sound 
as  of  a  woman  weeping  low  in  some  dark 
chamber,  while  the  woods,  all  dark  and 
silent,  shrouded  in  tlieir  mists  of  vapor, 
stand  like  ghosts  upon  the  margin;  silent 
ghosts  with  eyes  reproachful,  like  the 
ghosts  of  friends  neglected — is  a  spirit- 
haunted  water  through  the  land  of  vain 
regrets."  J 

In   the    third    book     we    mentioned,   ' 
"  Stage  Land,"  the  humor  seems  forced, 
and  in  our  opinion,  does  not  come  up  to  1 
the  standard  of  the  other  two  works,  al-  ■ 
though  the  portrayal  of  stage  characters 
seems   to  be   true  to  life.     The  author  J 
compares  the  characters  upon  the  stage,   " 
with  those  of  actual  life,  and  shows  how 
they   differ.     The   general   tone  of  the 
book  seems   to   be   rather  sarcastic,  al- 
though here  and  there  are  bits  of  genu- 
ine humor. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  simply  suggest 
that,  when  weary  from  a  day's  hard  labor 
or  study,  you  take  up  one  of  Jerome  K. 
Jerome's  books  for  hilfan  hour.  The 
laugh  over  them  will  do  you  good. 

Emsia  B.  Rkvnoi.ds. 


I 


SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 


This  world  of  ours  is  divided  into  two 
great  sections,  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Between 
these  two  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
they  might  seem  almost  parts  of  separate 
worlds.  The  dusky  Hindoo  in  his  long, 
flowing  robes,  with  sandled  feet  and  tur- 
baned  head,  jeweled  and  perfumed — how 
different  from  the  Englishman !     As  great 
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J,  of  Bostou,  his  father-in 
lat  Aniold  produced  '  'The 
iii,"  the  poem  that  made  him 

Pg  one  summer.  We  are 
I  believe  it  when  we  read 
ous  poem,  for  it  displays  most 
1^,  a  nice  polish  in  all  its 
■  author  has  caught  the 
mt.  The  story  of  the  life  and 
fthe  noble  prince  Siddartbais 
3uddhist's  mouth,  so  we  have 
Dsphere  of  the  east  around  us, 
i  is  noble,  pure,  elevated,  and 
never  for  a  moment  forgets 
iental  naturally  speaks  in  al- 
I  metaphors. 
spoke  peace  and  plenty,  and  the 

iced.     But  looking  deep  he  saw 
*luch  grow  upon  this  rose  of  life. 
rt  peasant  urged 
red    oxen    through    the    flaming 


Rlisi 


lisplays  a  wonderful  flow  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  speaking  of  it 
lis  a  stor>*  of  intense  interest, 
r  flags  for  an  instant.  The 
fere  drawn  with  the  hand  of 
le  eye  of  an  artist,  and  the  fa- 
a  poet  with  the  objects  de- 
Bb  full  of  variety,  now  pict- 
w  pathetic,  now  rising  to  the 
ms  of  thought  and  aspiration, 
jiiage  penetrating,  fluent,  ele- 
ssioned.  musical,  with  which 
ft  varied  thoughts  and  seuti- 
Helicate  little  touch  is  the  ap- 
ihe  name  Lord  Buddha  in- 
idartha  when  the  prince  has 
lace   for   his   mission   in  the 

^  published  in  1S78,  and 
ame  immenselj'  popular, 
lerica.  It  has  been  very 
and  translated  into  several 
»th  European  and  Asiatic. 
Ims  on  it  have  seemed  ex- 


travagant, both  adverse  and  eulogistic. 
Many  claim  that  it  is  not  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  Buddhism;  that  false  ideas 
are  given.  Arnold  looks  at  the  subject 
from  a  poet's  standpoint,  certainly,  but  it 
seems  to  me  he  may  idealize.  The  King 
of  Siam  was  so  pleased  with  his  "splen- 
did interpretation  of  the  gentle,  humane 
and  noble  spirit  of  Buddhism"  that  he 
conferred  upon  the  poet  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, that  of  admission  to  the  order 
of  The  White  Klephant.  {^ueen  Victoria 
showed  her  appreciation  by  knighting 
him.  But  however  beautifully  interpret- 
ed, there  was  a  lack  in  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion wliich  even  exquisite  language 
could  not  hide.  It  seems  only  fltting 
that  Arnold  should  take  up  the  greater 
subject  of  Christ.  "The  Light  of  the 
World."  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Stanley,  on  bis  return  from  Africa,  in 
1878,  suggested  the  idea  to  the  poet.  At 
that  time  the  explorer  read  "The  Light 
of  Asia,"  and  urged  Arnold  to  lavish  his 
wealth  of  language  on  the  greater  sub- 
ject. Sir  Edwin  was  doubtful  of  his 
ability  to  do  so  great  a  subject  justice, 
and  the  idea  was  never  carried  out  till 
withiu  the  last  few  months,  when  the 
popular  wish  was  fulfilled. 

Here  again  criticisms  conflict.  The 
expectation  was  general  that  "The 
Light  of  the  World"  would  be  as  much 
greater  than  "The  Light  of  Asia"  as 
Christianity  is  greater  than  Buddhism, 
but  to  make  it  so  was  hardly  within 
man's  power.  Read  it  carefully,  how- 
ever, and  see  how  truly  Aniold  has  in- 
terpreted our  Ma.ster's  spirit,  how  beauti- 
ful and  gentle  our  Lord  appears.  And 
here  again  the  poet  does  not  forget  that 
Christ  and  his  followers  are  Orientals. 
Of  the  style  it  has  been  said,  "The  dic- 
tion is  careful,  noble,  pure,  and  suited  to 
the  subject,  the  clime,  and  the  charac- 
ters."    A  ma-sterly  touch  is  the  interview 
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between  the  wise  man  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene. What  two  characters  could  better 
be  used  as  instruments  to  lead  us  to  com- 
pare Buddhism  and  Christianity? 

Iti  influence  for  good  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. The  Christian's  faith  is  stiength- 
ened,  the  unbeliever  is  convinced.  It  is, 
as  has  Ijeen  fitly  said,  to  lovers  of  poetry, 
a  delight;  to  Christians,  a  rapture.  A 
prominent  Christian  worker  wrote  to  his 
friend,  "I  wrote  you  that  if  you  knew  of 
those  not  able  to  buy,  to  whom  a  copy 
of  Arnold's  "Light  of  tte  world"  would 
be  a  i^leasure — and  truly  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  one  having  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  inclination  for  good  not  finding 
delight  in  it — that  I  would  provide  you 
with  copies  for  them.  I  scatter  the 
books  as  seeds  of  the  Truth,  hoping  they 
may  find  lodgment  in  human  hearts." 

B.  M.  R. 


SOCIETY     NOTES. 


Y.    W.    O.    A. 


Friday  evening,  Sept.  nth,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  tendered  their  reception  to  the 
new  students.  It  was  largely  attended 
jukI  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Miss  Adilie  Denny  gave  the  address  of 
welcome  and  the  following  program  was 
reiulered:  Vocal  solo,  with  guitar  ac- 
oonipsuuiuciit,  Miss  Walker;  vocal  solo, 
Miss  Jennie  (iiblM>ns;  iu.strumcntal  solo, 
Mi.ss  l,i//.ie  Fleming;  vocal  .solo,  Miss 
I.uum  Jones;  .song,  America,  chorus. 

A  novel  feulnre  of  the  evening's  enter- 
Itiinmeut  was  the  varied  and  well  con- 
diu"ted  list  of  ^-auies  that  was  carried  on 
in  dilTorent  roojus.  The  object  of  the 
ivi*eplion  was  lo  give  the  new  pupils  a 
wcloome,  and  to  aflbnl  un  opj>ortunity 
for  the  old  .students  to  make  their  ac- 
i|Uaintancc.     If  we  noted  the  cordial  cx- 

Mtions  of  fellowship  and  welcome,  the 

ink  iutenuingling  without  regard  to 


the  formalities  of  introductions, 
evident  appreciation    felt    by 
students,  we  may  conclude  tba 
ject  of  the  entertainment  was 
complished.  £. 


ALL   SORTS. 


Lives  of  Nonnalites  remind  < 
We  can  make  our  records 

And,  gradcating,  leave  behii 
Portraits  on  the  wall  to  st 

Who  for  pity's  sake,  will  t 
W ? 

I  wonder  if  Prof.  K.  ever  < 
step-ladder  ? 

Ask  a  learned  Senior  A  bo 
"frustrated"  cone  is. 

A  problem  to  be  solved: — " 
the  species  of  human  kind." 

The  Seniors  are  at  a  critical 
existence — so  Miss  G — thinks. 

One  of  the  future  results  of  o 
nasium"  and  "race  track" 

The  Normal  boys  were  con 
as  usual,  by  their  absence  Fri 
ing. 

"Birds  in  their  little  nests  t 
sings  a  Sacramento  girl  and  by 
she  means  it  too. 

One  of  the  Junior  A  classes 
a  "Pet"  boy,  which  is  somethin 
in  this  school. 

A  certain  young  man  who 
Shakespearean  name  is  perha 
versed  in  his  Shakespeare  thi 
Bible. 

Prof.  K.  on  entering  room  D. 

"All  full  in  here?" 

Miss  W.  Yes  !  (Who  wo 
thought  it  of  the  temperance  tei 

A  Solemn  Document: — "I,  N 
Ixjing  of  sound  mind  and  bodj 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  tes 
"I  will  to  Mr.  James  A. m] 
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all  W  (r)  ight  but  she  was 
stand  up,  all  the  same. 

I  what  an  attraction  the  work- 
)r  most  of  the  Nonnal  girls. 

»f  the  Junior  B4's   must  have 
Oregon  because  they  si>eak  of 

all  waiting  for  the  "ostrich" 
Vhat  a   treat  in   store   for  the 
I 

Lttling   "Brook"  has  returned 

old  time  gayety  and  is  board- 

[  *  •  Abb  (e)  y"  on  Tenth   street. 

il  students  are   getting  so 
[can   sing  "America."     It  has 
fd  that  they  sing  "Yankee 
variety  sake. 

can  not  make  an    abstract  Jn 
listory,  can    become  fully   ab- 
sn  talking  to  one  of  natures 
Iks— "A  Wood-ham." 

fotnujsing  wasn't   it    to   see    a 

mpil  teaching  drawing  ?     By- 

itber  an  odd  kind  of  drawing 

pupils  upon  their   feet  and 

stand  there. 

j^  lady  who  taught  an  obser- 
)n  with  a  q^uail  the  other  day. 
made   a   better  impression 
r  her  students  minds   if  she 
^o  "Drake." 
idia  has  started  on  this  year's 
Lth  a    firm  determiuation   to  ac- 
re than  ever,  and  the  young 
''ebsters   and   Clays   may  be 
Tuesday  afternoon  putting 
"Temple  of  Learning." 

between  new  Junior  and  Sen- 

'*Is  Miss  D — going  to  obser\'e 
to-night?" 
-"She  is  out,  perhaps  that  is 

gone." 
!? 


The  demonstration  has  been  proven 
that  the  graduates  from  the  Middle  A 
class  are  fully  capable  of  teaching  the 
Senior  A  classes  of  High  Schools.  Why 
need  we  stay  here  any  longer  then  ? 

Prof.  K.  "Which  is  right,  zero, 
ought  or  cipher  .''" 

Sr.  B.  "Neither!  It  should  be 
naught," 

Prof.  K.  "Ah  !  then  ought  is  naught 
right." 

Have  you  seen  Miss  G — and  Prof.  S — 
bow  as  they  pass  by  ?  How  agonizing  I 
It  is  traly  "a  la  I>elsarte"  you  know. 

To  the  Normal  came  the  pupils  with  u  rat-lat- 

tat, 
They  came  witli    their  bonnets,  and  they  came 

with  their  hats, 
They  looked   at   the  program   and    felt  most 

dear. 
For  Ihey   found   Ihey  had  sometSiing  to  dread, 

dread,  dread. 
They    must  study  from    early    till    late,    late, 

late. 
They  must  exercise  tongue,  body  and  pate; 
And  work  to  keep  their  morals  straight. 
They  must  sing  from  early  morning  till  late  at 

night. 
And    stand  on  tlieir     toes  with    all    of    tbcir 

might. 
When  fully  completed  this  course  shall  be 
They  are  awarded  with  their  final  "C" 

"What !"  thundered  the  beautiful  girl 
as  sparks  of  fire  flashed  from  her  magni- 
ficent eyes.  'Would  you  insult  a  nine- 
teen-century  maiden  by  asking  her  for  a 
kiss?  Begone,  base  varlet,  ere  I  sum- 
mon you  beneath  the  tremendous  weight 
of  my  terrible  wrath  and  indignation, 
and  leave  nothing  but  a  smear  to  mark 
the  spot  where  once  stood  the  form  of  a 
presumptuous  man." 

"The  yoinig  man  quailed  before  this 
terrible  avalanche  of  anger.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  tongue  refused  its  office; 
and  he  who  had  bravely  dashed  through 
blood  and  fire,  faced  shot  and  shell,  now 
stood  pale   and    trembling     before   this 
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proixd  imperious  beauty  as  she  stood, 
beautiful  even  in  her  anger,  like  an  aveng- 
ing goddess  pouring  out  her  torrent  of 
concentrated  fury  upon  a  rebellious  na- 
tion. He  glanced  around  the  gymnasium 
for  a  means  of  escape,  but  divining  his 
intention,  she  flew  to  the  door  with 
lighting  rapidity,  and  having  placed  a 
thousand  pound  weight  against  it,  said 
in  a  voice  ringing  with  withering  con- 
tempt: 

"Listen  to  me,  young  man!  Ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  world, 
iwoman  has  been  the  slave  of  domineer- 
ing man;  but,  thanks  to  dumb-bells  and 
Indian  clubs,  the  time  has  at  last  arrived 
when  she  can  assert  herself. 

"No  longer  need  she  take  a  second  place 
in  the  world ! 

' '  No  longer  need  she  spend  weary  hours 
alone  while  her  husband  goes  to  his 
club,  or  for  a  short  (?)  run  on  his  bicy- 
cle ! 

"No  longer  need  she  beg  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  for  a  new  bonnet ! 

"Do  you  understand  me?"  she  said, 
with  a  stamp  of  her  foot  which  shook 
the  building. 

"Ye-r-r-yes  !"  he  said,  "but " 

"What !  dare  you  contradict  me,"  she 
stormed,  the  flame  of  her  anger  bursting 
forth  again. 

"But  the  w-w-woman  w-w-was  made 
for  the " 

"He  did  not  flnish  the  sentence,  for 
with  a  look  that  would  have  set  fire  to 
a  load  of  hay,  she  took  in  his  measure, 
and  with  a  strength  born  of  des^jeration, 
»he  .seized  a  fifty-six  pound  shot  and 
threw  it  with  such  terrible  force  that  it 
jMuetrated  the  six-inch  iron  door  and  was 
lost  in  space. 

"The  young  man,  feeling  ver>'  small, 

through  the  hole  the   shot   had 

1  he  is  now  on  the  wav  to  Eu- 


securing  his  passage  to  another 
—Ex, 


ALUMNI. 


Marcus  Sickal,  Class  of  '71,  1 
at  Alamo. 

Melvina  Durham,   Dec.  '88,  I 
sistant  in  the  Antioch  School. 

Mattie  Wight,  June  '91,  teac 
Bay  Point. 

Ida  S.  Hall,  May  '82,  teachin| 
ron. 

Ida   Seidel,    June    '90,    teacl 
Briones. 

Mrs.  Lena  J.  Anderson,  May  '8 
ing  at  Walnut  Creek. 

Laura  E.  Jaquith,  Jan.  '90,  tea 
Concord. 

Alice  Kelly,  June    '91,    teac 
Franklin  School. 

Kate  Henry,   May    '82,    teac 
Alamo. 

Annie  McCauley,  May  '87,  tea 
Highland. 

Kate  Howard,   May  '86,   teat 
Lime  Quarry. 

Cecilia  Henry,    Dec.  '87,  tea 
Lone  Tree. 

Mariana  Bertola,  June   '89, 
at  Martinez. 

Leila  Sanford,  Dec.   '88,    teai 
Martinez. 

Annie  Smullen,  May  '88,  tet 
Martinez. 

Elsie  Asmus,   Dec.   '84,   tea( 
New  York. 

May  Griffen.  May  '86,  teachin 
Grove. 

Annie  Loucks,  May  '78,  tea 
Pacheco. 

Julia  Rumrill,   Dec.  '85,  tea 
San  Pablo. 

Over  a  third  of  Contra  Costa 
teacher  are  graduates  of  the  ' 
Normal  School.    Among  them 
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.umrill,  June  '89.  teaching  at 

'ave,  Jan.  '90,  teaching  at  San 

ilyn,  May  '87,  teaching  at  Sau 

I^McHarn-,  Dec.  '83,  teaching  at 

Vrell,  June  '90,  is  teaching  in 
;hool,  Oakland. 

Hughes,  June  '89.  is  teaching 
itoe  school,  Shasta  Co. 

lelie  Bergen,  Jan  '91,  is  teach- 
rkeley. 

»nsen,  June  '91,  is  teaching  in 
District,  Sonoma  Co. 
W^  Senf,  June  '90,  is  teaching 

District,  Lake  Co. 

.  Thompson,  May  '83,  is  teach- 
>nterey  Co.,  near  Jolon. 

Grey,  Jan.  '90,  is  teaching  in 
ig  district  in  Ventura  Co. 

L.  Mackay,  June  '89,  is  now 
at  Braly   District,  Santa  Clara 

Arbogast,  May  '88,  is  princi- 
schools  in  North  Bloomfield. 

VA.  Lee,  June  '89,  has  returned 
iool  near  Paso  Robles,  San  Luis 

Boyer,  Jan.  '91,  has  secured 
ion  of  principal  in  the  Reedley 

I.  E-  Gregory,  Jnne  '90,  is  en- 
teach   the    Canright   District 
Rio  Vista,  Solano  Co. 
incis  Lentzinger,  Jan.  '90,  is 
plier  second  term  in  the  Aukum 
il  Dorado  Co. 

inie   Fay,  June  '90,  has  been 
ig   in   the  Sacramento  public 
ice  May  '91. 
R_  Bailey,   Dec.  '88.  has  taught 
grade  of  the  Livermore  public 
since  graduating. 


Julia  L.  Hauck,  March  1875,  is  teach- 
ing in  Paris.  She  is  also  while  there 
learning  the  French  language. 

Irving  Glen,  January  '90,  expects  to 
enter  the  University  of  Oregon  at  Eu- 
gene, in  September. 

Lizzie  F.  Waltenbaugh,  June  '91,  has 
been  teaching  since  July  27th  in  Rose- 
dale  district  near  Sunol,  Alameda  Co. 

Miss  Maggie  McConnell,  June  '91,  is 
teaching  in  the  Ellis  District,  Monterey 
Co.     Her  school  commenced  August  3rd. 

Miss  Emma  Stephens.  May  '88.  com- 
menced the  third  year  of  teaching  as  pri- 
mary teacher  of  the  Hamilton  District 
school. 

Miss  Sue  Hickman,  Christmas  class 
'88,  will  open  her  school  in  Sacramento, 
September  21st.  She  closed  school  June 
19th,  at  Clipper  Cap,  Placer  Co. 

Miss  B.  McAlli.ster,  May  '88,  has  be- 
gun her  second  year's  teaching  in  San 
Rafael.  She  taught  in  Oregon  before 
taking  this  school. 

Miss  O.  Jarvis,  June  '89,  has  given  up 
teaching.  She  was  married  April  i  ith, 
to  E.  E.  Edmoudson.  They  are  tem- 
porarily .settled  in  San  Francisco. 

Hattie  A.  Church,  June  '91,  is  teach- 
ing in  Truckee,  Cal.  Her  school,  of 
which  she  has  charge  of  the  Primary 
Department,  opened  August  17,  1891. 

Miss  Estelle  Farrington,  Jan.  '91,  is 
teaching  in  RockA-ille  District,  Solano 
Co.  Before  securing  this  .school,  she 
taught  three  mouths  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
Co. 

Wm.  A.  Kirkwood,  May  '82,  is  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  School  Superin- 
tendent of  Contra  Costa  County.  He 
makes  an  efficient  officer. 

Miss  C.  R.  Wittenmyer,  formerly  a 
niember  of  Contra  Costa  Board  of  F^duca- 
tion,  and  Principal  of  Martinez  High 
School  has  accepted  a  position  in  Mills 
College. 
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Volume  I,  number  i,  marks  a  period 
in  the  life  of  every  magazine  when,  in 
accordance  with  an  honored  custom, 
the  reasons  for  its  birth  and  the  plans 
and  aims  of  its  future  are  publicly  an- 
nounced. 

Passing  over  the  general  truths,  that 
education  can  never  have  too  many  al- 
lies, that  learning  can  never  become  too 
cosmopolitan,  we  shall  speak  only  of 
those  more  immediate  facts  which  have 
given  rise  to  The  Pacific  Coast 
Teacher. 

That  the  progress  of  education  in 
California  is  phenomenal,  is  a  truism. 
Men  are  still  living  who  had  reached 
years  of  maturity  before  these  hills  and 
valleys  were  awakened  by  the  tones  of 
the  public  school  bell.  What  a  pano- 
rama of  progress  have  our  pioneers  be- 
held !  Twenty-four  years  ago  was  in- 
stituted that  free  public  school  system 
which  now  oflFers,  to  him  who  has  the 
will,  a  way  from  the  gutter,  if  need  be, 
to  and  through  the  University. 

In  this  system  of  education,  the  most 

popular,  and  therefore  most  important 

actor  is  the  public  school,  for  in  this  we 

hid  the  surest  prophecy  of   the  future. 

jin  the  interests  of  the  many  men  and 


women  wiie  teach  in  ihecomiuotta 
of  our  State,  and  especially  of  tha 
body  of  teachers  who  are  gradu; 
the  San  Jose  State  Normal  Schoi 
mi^azine  was  established. 

Our  school  is  admittedly  one 
greatest  Normal  Schools  in  Ameri 
fame  has  spread  far  and  wide,  ; 
graduates  are  found,  here  and  thei 
the  Rockies  to  the  Islands  in  tt 
Pacific. 

The  Alamni  Association  of  our 
has  long  felt  the  need  of  an 
through  which  this  large  and  rap 
creasing  body  of  teachers  could  b 
reached.  Time  has  proved  th< 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Normal 
prog^'ess  is  necessary  for  the  p< 
tion  of  interest  in  the  school  an< 
ing  of  kinship  for  its  graduates 
also  true  that  teachers — as  othei 
no  interest  in  anything  after  th< 
to  derive  either  social  or  intellect 
efit  therefrom. 

Prompted  by  this  knowled; 
Alumni  Association  established 
ing  Circle  in  1887  somewhat  on  ' 
of  Chautauqua.  Although  many 
into  the  work  with  enthusiasm 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  at  their  last  regular 
that  the  purpose  for  which  theCi 
designed  could  be  best  subserv< 
method  which  would  materiali 
jounial  or  magazine.  This,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Pacific 
Teacher.  And  we  hope  that 
bition  is  not  inflated  when  we 
we  believe  the  "times  are  ripe," 
the  graduates  and  students  of  01 
will  justify  the  enterprise. 

To  mirror  the  ambitions  anc 
chievements  of  our  Alma  Mater; 
lish  a  monthly  that  will  be  welc 
an  argosy  of  good  things  by  all 
low   teachers  and  others   inter 
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ti;  to  bring  graduates  and  stu- 
to  close  and  pleasant  relation- 
I  a  happy  and  informal  way;  to 
Id  a  word,  a  magazine  to  at  once 
I  instruct:  This  is  our  aim. 
I  far  we  have  met  with  hearty 
^ements  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
[  School,  from  graduates  and  stu- 
jnnd  also  from  other  friends  of 
on.  We  feel  that  much  has  been 
^  to  our  charge,  and,  to  the  end 
k£  Pacific  Coast  Teacher  may 
|ce  to  its  ambition,  we  ask  the  co- 
,  by  voice  and  pen,  of  our  fel- 
shers  and  of  those  who  soon  will 


Alameda    County    Institute. 

llameda  County  Institute  which 
its  labors  on  the  i8th  inst.  was 
iced  by  the  prominent  educators 
(  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
nd  universally  by  the  teachers. 
I  ever  held  in  the  county, 
success  of  the  institute  was  due 
ible  corps  of  instructors  and  lec- 
to  the  faithful  attendance  of  the 
t  but  especially  to  the  efficient 
Itiring  eflforts  of  County  Supt. 
'.  Frick,  who  certainly  deserves 
inks  of  his  teachers  for  the  rich 
onal  feast  he  provided  for  them. 
■  400  teachers  were  present,  about 
that  number  being  graduates  of 
n  Jose  S.  N.  S.  On  account  of 
ige  number,  the  teachers  were 
td  into  five  sections;  half  the  day 
ent  in  section-work  and  the  re- 
tr  in  general  session.  The  corps 
iictors  and  lecturers  included  sev- 
ipular  and  well-known  educators. 
David  S.  Jordon  gave  a  very  iuter- 
iptiou  of  the  Passion-play  as 
im  in  Europe.  The  lecture  was 
d  by  a  number  of  photographic 
slides  showing  views  of  the  va- 


rious characters  and  scenes  of  the  play. 
Earl  Barnes,  Prof  of  the  History  and 
Art  of  Education  at  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, talked  to  the  different  sections 
upon  Methods  and  psychological  subjects. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  formerly  connected  with 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
and  author  of  several  books  on  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  gave  interesting  talks 
upon  physiology  and  upon  the  child- 
mind. 

Alex.  E.  Frye,  City  Supt.  of  San  Ber- 
nardino presented  the  subject  of  Geogra- 
phy in  all  its  aspects. 

In  addition  to  the  above  were  papers 
by  county  teachers  and  talks  by  Supt. 
Anderson,  Prof  Kellogg  of  the  U.  C. 
and  Prof.  Childs  of  the  S.  N.  S. 

This  institute  was  a  very  profitable 
one,  one  that  will  do  much  toward  dis- 
persing the  somewhat  popular  idea  that 
a  teachers'  institute  is  a  "teachers'  pic- 
nic." The  teachers  who  were  faithful  iu 
attendance  and  attention  went  home 
filled  with  fresh  thoughts,  with  mind 
kindled^with  new  enthusiasm,  and  with 
an  earnest  resolve  to  work  harder  and 
better  in  the  future. 

We  present  a  few  points  from  our  note 
book  that  may  be  of  general  interest: 

The  old  way  to  prepare  one's  self  for 
teaching  was  to  study  some  scheme  of 
metaphysics  and  evolve  a  method;  the 
new  way  is  to  study  the  e/iM  and  evolve 
a  method. 

The  keynote  to  educational  advance  is 
to  study,  study  something,  study  to  some 
purpose  and  for  some  object. 

G.  Stanley  Hall  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  primary  schools  of  Bos- 
ton and  found  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  had  never  seen  a  bee,  fifty  per 
cent  had  never  seen  a  cow  and  twenty 
per  cent  believed  that  stockings  grew 
upon  bushes.  Remember  this  when  you 
teach  primary  reading! 
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We  study  children  to  discover  the  na- 
ture, powers  and  abilities  of  the  average 
child  so  that  we  may  arrange  a  course  of 
study  and  devise  methods  to  suit  the  na- 
ture, powers  and  abilities  of  the  average 
child. — Earl  Barnes. 

The  child  is  the  centre  of  the  school. 

Acts  determine  character  and  charac- 
ter determines  destiny. 

Subjects  presented  to  the  child  should 
not  be  too  many — it  confuses;  they 
should  not  be  too  long — it  is  tiresome; 
they  should  not  be  too  often — it  is  mo- 
notonous; they  should  not  be  too  hard — 
it  discourages. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  depends 
upon  attention,  attention  depends  upon 
interest  and  interest  upon  the  motives — 
utility,  emulation,  pleasure,  conquest, 
duty  and  imitation. — Eli  F.  ft-own. 

The  essence  of  Delsarte — The  outer  or 
physical  part  of  man  should  faithfully 
portray  or  express  the  inner  or  mental 
part. — Fannie  Ward. 

The  greatest  mountain  systems  of  the 
earth  may  be  conceived  to  form  a  sort  of 
horse  shoe  with  one  end  at  Cape  Horn 
and  the  other  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  inside  of  the  horse  shoe  slopes  gently 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Acrtic  oceans;  the 
outside,  slopes  abruptly  to  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans.  Inside  the  horse- 
shoe are  the  lesser  slopes.  Upon  the 
slopes  thus  formed  depend  the  rainfall; 
rainfall  modifies  climate;  climate  and 
rainfall  determine  flora,  and  flora  is  an 
index  of  the  animals  and  races  of  men; 
races,  with  their  difterent  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion,  are  thus  traced  to 
regions  having  natural  boundaries. 

Coast  lines  should  present  pictures  to 
the  child.— Alex.  E.  Frye. 

Don't  constantly  say  to  your  pupils, 
"Keep  your  eyes  on  your  book."  No 
person  can  study  and  not  remove  their 
eyes  from  their  book. — Dr.  Pardee, 


The  closing  afternoon  of  the 
County  Institute's  work  was  ft 
nificance  to  all  the  teachers  of  t 
considering  the  fact  that  over  41 
ers  of  our  second  largest  countj 
tion  adverse  to  our  present  st£ 
of  text  books. 

The  resolution  was  read  imi 
after  the  informal  yet  thoug! 
dresses  of  Prof.  Martin  Kellogg, 
W.  Childs,  and  J.  W.  Anderson, 
it  was  rejected.  A  discussion  1 
hour  followed,  which  ended  af 
tions"  "substitutes,"  points  c 
amendments,  and  amendments  t 
ments,  in  taking  the  original  r 
from  the  table  and  passing  i 
unanimously. 

Among  the  leading  opponen 
series  was  Professor  Dunbar,  o 
school,  Oakland,'  who  spoke  of 
imperfectly  compiled  and  as  ha\ 
foisted  on  the  State  by  politicians 
know  they  are  not  adequate  for 
poses  of  teaching,"  he  said,  " 
have  often  said  so.  You  nov 
chance  to  vote  against  them,  an 
forever  after  hold  your  peace." 

Professor  Garlick,  on  the  oth 
thought  the  language  in  the  re 
was  too  strongly  expressed  and  h 
it  modified.  It  was  not  done, '. 
and  the  affirmative  vote  endor 
resolutions  was  passed  by  a  g 
majority. 

The  resolutions   were   introd 

Professor  Chandler  and  thecond( 

one  read  as  follows: 

Rtsohed,  That  we  condemn  the  pre 
of  State  text  books  as  unsuited  to  1 
the  schools. 

The  other  ones  referring  to  tl 

were  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  t 
Alameda  County  as  represented  in 
tute,  that  the  text  books  of  the  State 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the 
the  State;  and 
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WUEREAS,  It  seems  important  to  have  some 

prompl  Hiid  energetic  action  taken  as  soon  as 

«ble  to  secure  the  replaceiiieiii  of  the  pres- 

nt  Jtriefe  bv  one  that  will  meet  the    wants  of 

!  tchooU,  therefore  be  it 

[Aofkra,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  to  in- 

ithc  County  Superintendent  and  the  va- 

"Sly  Superintendents  of  the   county,  be 

\-by   the  County    Superintendent   to 

cpression  of  sentiment,  and  if  pos- 

r  secure   similar  action   in  all    the  other 

ooDties  of  the  Stale  to  the  end  that  a  strong 

wmorial  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislatine 

praying  for   such    action    on    its   part    as   will 

ifori]   teachers,  and    fulfill  a  relief  from    the 

preient  onerous  and  impracticable  series. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY. 


I 


ll«»d  before   the  Alameda   County   Institute, 
September  19th. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  geom- 
etry iu  geaeral  can  hardly  be  overestima- 
ted, cither  from  an  indu.strial  standpoint 
—since  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  technical 
education  and  trains  simultaueouslj''  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  or  from  a  psychologi- 
al  point  of  view — developing  as  it  does 
the  pertreptive  faculties,  the  judgment, 
and  the  reasoning  powers. 

So  much  do  all  the  sciences  depend 
upon  geometry,  that  the  inscription  over 
Ihedoorofa  modem  "Temple of  Science" 
'night  well  be  the  one  which  some  2300 
years  ago  was  engraved  above  the  door 
'if  the  academy  of  the  greatest  teacher  of 
Oretce,  the  philosopher  Plato. 

It  was,  "Z,e/  no  one  who  is  uuacquainttd 
^ithj^tomeln-  enter  here.  Thus  recognizing 
it  Mthe  first  of  sciences,  and  as  the  proper 
•alpoduction  to  the  higher  philosophy. 

This  is  au  age  of  sharp  competition. 
Tbcgreat  continental  governments,  reali- 
«ng  that  national  preeminence  and  even 
Penaanancy — will  be  determined  more 
*id  more  by  industrial  supremacy,  and 
gi\ing  their   workmen  technical  educa- 

'•  Ml  as  the  best  means  of  attaining  this 

..-::■  1 

Itmust  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  num- 
**».  the  class  of  mechanics  is  rapidly  in- 
<^f**sing  as  compared   with    the   entire 


population.  Also  that  manufactures  are 
increasing    in   comparative    importance. 

The  improvement  of  the  quality  and 
consequent  advance  in  the  prices  of  our 
manufactures  (.which  will  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  obtain  the  same  amount 
of  money  with  more  satisfactory  results 
to  his  business  than  if  he  glutted  the 
market  with  a  quantity  of  his  manufactu- 
res at  the  expense  of  their  i^uality)  this 
improvement  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  .skill  of  his  workmen. 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
must  give  our  workmen  technical  instruc- 
tion. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils 
never  enter  the  high  school,  and  still 
fewer  the  university. 

Since,  then,  a  knowledge  of  geometri- 
cal construction  and  the  principles  of  ele- 
mentar}'  geonietn.-  forms  the  basis  of  a 
technical  education,  it  follows  that  this 
science  should  be  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools  for  the  practical  benefit  of  this 
number  who  will  go  no  further,  as  well 
as  for  the  intellectual  advantage  of  those 
who  may  receive  a  higher  education. 

The  boy  who  has  learned  to  make  the 
simple  geometrical  constructions  with 
applications  drawn  to  scale  and  the 
properties  of  triangles,  of  polygons  in 
general,  and  the  circle,  aside  from  the 
benefits  he  has  derived  in  the  training  of 
his  eye,  his  hand,  his  judgment,  and  his 
reasoning  powers,  has  working  material 
quite  as  valuable  as  tools  and  the  knowl- 
edge how  to  use  them. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK. 

Such  constructions  as  the  bisection  of 
lines  and  angles,  the  use  of  the  protract- 
or iu  drawing  angles  of  any  degree  and 
the  measurement  of  angles  (here  let  me 
say  that  the  necessar>-  instruments  are 
the  ruler,  compasses  and  protractor),  the 
erection  of  perpendiculars,  drawing  par- 
allel lines,  drawing  to  scale  a!'H  ipv-ing 
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off  any  mmiber  of  eijiial  ports  on  a  line, 
tlie  ooostnictioB  of  tzjaac^  and  panl- 
IdosnuBS,  the  pentagon,  hexa^oo,  and 
octagoa,  the  eoastrnctkMi  of  drdes  with 
diocda.  area,  and  tai^ents.  vith  many 
pnctical  ^iplkatioas  will  be  as  £u-  as 
the  gianuaar  padcs  riioold  go. 

In  oonneetion  vith  these  ooostmc- 
tsoos,  definitions  and  theorems  in  their 
proper  j^aoes  will,  of  cooxve.  be  taught. 
It  is  qncstionafale  whedier  the  subject 
of  ratioa — inrotving  the  the  theory  of 
limits  and  solid  geometry  should  be 
taught 

It  is  true  that  the  best  text  books  upon 
etementaty  geometry  take  up  these  sub- 
jecta— albeit  in  a  veiy  simple  manner — 
but  I  should  pfefier  to  omit  them  entirely . 

Some  elementary  instruction  in  hod 
can  also  be  profitably  gii'en — as,  for  ex- 
ample. Two  roads  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  A  place  is  six  miles  from 
the  crossing  and  equally  distant  from  the 
two  roads.  Find  by  construction  how 
many   places  answer   this    description. 

METHOD    OP    TBACHIXG    THE    SUBJECT. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  subject 
can  be  reduced  to  a  single  precept:  "Do, 
what  you  may  know"  No  theorem  is  to 
be  memorized,  but  all  properties  are  to 
be  deduced  from  constructions  made  and 
thoroughly  understood.  To  illustrate: 
The  class  has  learned  to  construct  a  cir- 
cle upon  any  diameter — all  will  construct 
circles. 

Connect  any  point  in  the  circumfer- 
ence with  the  ends  of  the  diameter  and 
measure  the  angle  thus  formed. 

How  many  degrees  are  in  the  inter- 
cepted arc?  What  relation  between  this 
and  the  angle?  Lay  off  60  degrees  as  an 
intercepted  arc  with  the  vertex  of  an  an- 
gle at  any  point  in  the  circumference  and 
measure  this  angle.     (The  class  knows 

>it  the  radius  is  the  chord  of  60  de- 


grees./ Does  the  same  relali* 
good?  Perform  with  90  deg. — ^4: 
150  deg.  Is  it  still  trae?  What 
tmth  follows?  Now  gire  a  des 
tion  and  require  a  comidele  proa 
st^.  Give  many  practical  app9 
and  require  that  all  work  shall  1 
rately  and  neatly  dnwn. 

Too  much  attention  can  not  be 
these  two  points — ueattuu  amd  , 
Encourage  the  dass  to  find  origic 
of  makii^  constructions  and  da 
tions,  thus  cultivating  the  true  < 
^nrit  of  independent  investigatic 
example,  in  one  of  the  constructi' 
may  expect  that,  finding  an  ai 
scribed  in  a  semi-circle  is  a  righ 
at  least  some  of  the  class  will  uti 
knowledge  in  erecting  perpendic 

I  remember  that  as  a  studeni 
found  in  iu-scribing  an  equilater 
gle  in  a  circle  that  each  of  the  : 
vided  the  diameter  perpendiculai 
the  ratio  of  3  to  i,  and  at  once  pi 
to  use  this  cumbrous  and  i 
method  to  trisect  a  line  in  the 
the  more  simple  and  direct  on; 
allel  lines.  Nevertheless  I  had  ti 
urable  sensation  of  the  exercise  c 
found  power,  and  was  doubtle 
fited  thereby.  If  you  show  t 
how  by  measuring  the  distance  : 
base  of  a  loity  object  and  its  : 
elevation,  they  can  determine  its 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  d 
in  their  utilizing  this — to  them- 
formation. 

Under  the  subject  of  areas  gi' 
arithmetical  problems  and  have 
originate  others. 

Sometimes  an  impossible  prob 
fix  a  principle  more  firmly  in  tl 
of  the  class  than  any  other  nieth( 
example,  ask  the  class  to  find 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  havic 
4  and  an  altitude  5  and  hypothe 
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Then  ask  them  to  construct  the  triangle. 

It  will  &x  in  their  minds  forever  that 
the  sum  of  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
must  be  greater  than  the  third. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say — Bg  thor- 
«i^h!  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  dullest 
ind  slowest  pupil  in  the  class  can  make 
ill  the  constructions  and  demonstrations, 
itid  that  he  fully  comprehends  all  the 
steps  taken,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  re- 
sults of  teaching  this  subject  will  be  as 
Mtisfactorv'  as  they  are  gratifying. 

Alameda,  Cal.        Wm.  O.  Dickson. 

THE    NEW    HIGH    SCHOOL,   LAW- 


Although  our  last  legislature  may 
hwe  done  many  things  that  deserve  con- 
rferanation,  the  effort  it  made  to  bridge 
Ltbe  gap  Ijetween  our  grammar  schools 
^hnd  the  State  University  is  certainly  to 
^Ets  credit.  The  system  of  High  Schools 
^^Iffoposed  by  this  law  supplies  a  link  that 
ha.^  long  been  missing,  and  makes  our 
jPublic  school  system  a  symmetrical,  con- 
[tiimous  whole. 

The  now    defunct    Grammar    School 
[Coarse  was  designed  to  accomplish  this 
He  end.     It  failed,  however,  to  eflfec- 
>teits  purpose,  and  finally  oroved  it- 
|«lf  a  huge  misshajjcn  blunder.     It  was 
never  popular,    and   possessed    but  one 
virtue— brevity  of  life. 
Inder  the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
i«ach  county  may  have  its  High  School, 
Iw  any  number  of  districts  may   unite, 
^Jii  thus  form  a  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict. 

The  first  school  organized  under  this 
*^ began  work  August  31st.  with  15  pu- 
Pli  It  is  located  at  Livennore,  Ala- 
"•oia  county,  and  draws  its  support  from 
"^  adjoining    districts,    containing   a 

■  population  of  3lx>ut  five  thou.sand, 

^B    As  this  is  the  first  school  of  its  kind, 

■  1^  »ill  be  watched  with  a  great  deal  of 
'"Jerest  and  its  success  or  failure  will  be 


regarded,  in  a  measure,  as  a  criterion  of 
the  law. 

The  following  course  of  study,  pre- 
pared by  E.  H.  Walker,  Principal  of  the 
school,  was  adopted  by  the  tmstees,  it 
ha\nng  been  approved  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  State  University.  We  ap- 
pend it,  that  our  readers  may  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  these 
High  Schools  are  supposed  to  accom- 
plish. 

Pupils  are  supposed  to  have  completed 
the  Alameda  Grammar  Grade  course,  or 
its  equivalent,  before  taking  up  the  work 
of  the  High  School. 


COURSK      OF      STUDY. 
{SeuHti/e  DtfurtmtHt.') 

Junior  Year:  Algebra  —  Wen  tworthT 
School  Algebra  to  p»ge  200,  first  term. 

Geometry — \Vej>lworth*s,  first  three  books, 
second  term. 

Physics — Gage's  Introduction  to  Phy.stcal 
Science  completed,  two  terms.  Practical  ex- 
perimentation. 

History— Myers'  General  History  throtjgh 
the  year,  especial  attention  to  be  given  to 
Greek  and  Roman  life,  thought,  institutions 
and  government,  with  marked  reganl  to  their 
relation  to  and  influence  on  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

Literature — Brooke's  Outlines  of  Hnglisb 
and  American  Literature  through  the  year, 
completed.  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Thackeray's 
Newcomes,  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  and 
Male's  Biilfinch's  Age  of  Fable  to  be  studied 
according  to  requirements  of  the  Slate  Univer- 
sity. 

Reviews — Grammar,  especial  attention  given 
to  syntax  add  parsing;  geography,  especial 
attention  given  \.o  physical  and  'commercial 
geography;  arithmetic,  special  attention  given 
to  logical  analysis  of  problems. 

Drawing,  composition,  and  elocutionary 
drills. 

Theses  in  all   branches, 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Algebra — Book  completed  and  reviewed  firs 
term. 

(ieometry — To  page  jSo,  and  review  second 
term. 

Rhetoric — Kellogg's,  one  year;  especial  at- 
tention given  to  composition,  style,  and  rhe- 
torical analysis. 

Civil  Government  of  the  United  States — 
Kiske's,  completed,  in  connection  with  a  criti- 
cal review  of  United  States  History. 

Literature — Hales'  Longer  Hnglisb  Poems, 
according  to  requirements  of  State  Uoiversitj^ 
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Age  of  Fable,  work  of  Junior  year  continued; 
Milton's  Comus ;  Selections  fro>m  Burke ; 
Payne's  I. 

Drills  as  in  junior  year. 

General  reviews,  second  term. 


trial  supremacy  which   is  predicted    for 
it?"        Prof.  H.  W.  Tyler,  in  Forum. 


THE    SPECIAL    TALENT. 


In  the  report  of  the  directors  of  The 
Workingman's  School  of  the  United  Re- 
lief Works  of  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture, — a  free  school  for  the  training 
of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
New  York — we  find  the  following: 

"Our  experience  has  clearly  shown, 
that  the  standard  of  education,  hereto- 
fore universally  accepted,  which  makes 
the  literary  progress  of  the  pupil  the 
principal  test  of  his  mental  capacity,  is 
altogether  false.  Literary  ability  is  a 
special  talent,  as  much  as  is  proficiency 
in  music  or  in  any  of  the  fine  arts.  And 
as  there  are  many  persons  who  have  not 
t^e  slightest  gift  in  these  directions,  so 
are  there  many  who  can  not  write  a 
pleasing  essay  or  letter  or  appreciate  the 
style  of  a  great  author;  yet  the  unmusi- 
cal man  may  be  a  successful  and  clever 
business  man,  and  the  non- literate  man 
may  become  a  great  artist  or  develop 
genius  in  some  other  direction.  In  fact 
many  a  man  who  in  his  boyhood  found 
it  difficult  to  adapt  himself  to  the  literary 
standard  of  the  school  has  broken  his 
way  to  fame  and  success  by  means  of 
talents  of  which  his  teachers  had  not 
the  faintest  inkling." 

"Technical  education  is  still  in  its  ma- 
ture youth.  Even  now,  hampered  by 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  conser- 
vatism on  the  other,  by  untrained  .stu- 
dents and  untried  difficulties,  it  need 
fear  no  criticism.  What  development 
may  it  not  attain  when  our  educational 
machinery  has  been  adapted  to  its  needs, 
when  states  or  individuals  have  placed 
larger  means  at  its  disposal,  when  the 
United  States  has  achieved  that  indus- 


Ghems  tnsm.  the   Bduoational   Number 
of  the  "Porum." 


*  'It  is  a  great  gain  for  any  boy  to  learn 
early  to  bear  defeat  gracefully,  and  to 
scorn  an  advantage  won  by  the  sacrifice 
of  truth,  courtesy  and  honor." 

"The  highly  accomplished,  enthusias- 
tic, inspiring  teacher  is  rare.  The  art  of 
imparting  knowledge  is  a  gift  as  well  as 
an  art." 

"Attention  and  accuracy  are  the  essen- 
tials of  any  successful  method." 

"The  discipline  of  the  school  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  this  idea;  to  deal 
with  all  the  boys  as  if  they  were  or 
meant  to  be  gentlemen." 

"The  life  of  a  great  school  is  like  the 
life  of  an  individual.  What  is  best  and 
most  precious  shuns  publicity,  and  is 
harmed  and  degraded  by  notoriety." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit. 


"The  essential  quality  of  a  University 
is  individualism.  Organization  is  a 
limit  to  freedom,  and  a  hard  and  fast  or- 
ganization or  any  code  of  regulations  be- 
yond those  necessary  to  secure  order,  is 
a  burden  to  teacher  and  student." 

"No  second-hand  man  was  ever  a 
great  teacher,  and  I  much  doubt  if  any 
really  great  investigator  was  ever  a  poor 
teacher." 

"Marks,  honors,  prizes,  degrees  even, 
are  incentives  which  belong  to  the  nur- 
sery days — the  babyhood  of  culture." 

"The  new  University  in  America- 
should  address  itself  directly  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  people  of  a  g^eat  repub- 
lic, and  of  the  coming  twentieth  cen- 
tury." 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan. 
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THE  PICTUKESUllE  IN  HISTORY. 

It  Should   Ik'   I'jiibtKlied   In  Text-Boolcs.     Illustratei!  by  a  Translation 

frnni  the  Sagas. 


By    PROF.    EARL  BARNES. 

of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,   University 


ISTORV,  as  commonly  taught  in 
our  schools,  lacks  much  of  the  in- 
terest  and  profit  which  properly  be- 

^H  long  to  it  as  '  'the  record  of  the  uiii- 
^nersal  mind  of  man," — the  story  of  his 
Wambitions,  adventures,  successes  and  fail- 
ures. The  whole  realm  of  knowledge  is 
Kthe  fruitage  of  centuries,  and  centuries 
^■are  the  working  material  of  history.  The 
^■record  of  the  evolution  of  society  from 
'  the  time  of  the  childhood  of  the  world 
to  the  period  of  its  maturity;  from  the 
^faacy  and  fable  of  the  far  jiast  to  the 
substantial  mind -processes  of  the 
ent.  is  fraught  with  in.spiration,  es- 
pecially for  the  young,  who,  more  than 
others,  are  moved  by  the  recital  of  those 
thoiigbts  and  deeds  which  have  historic 
^■^Ine.  In  man,  man  should  find  most 
JBterest.  Vet,  so  long  as  text-books  are 
led  from  second-hand  and  therefore, 
pfttt  very  inauthentic  material,  and 
**achers  generally  do  not  possess  that 
"foad  and  more  sympathetic  conception 
^  the  reality,  the  science,  in  history, 
children  will  not  receive  the  best  that 
'•his  study  is  capable  of  giving. 


In  the  study  of  history,  after  giving 
that  attention  to  man  of  pre-American 
times  that  the  perspective  of  history  de- 
mands, we  pass  to  America's  annals 
which,  properly,  contain  nothing  of  dull- 
ness. Romance,  Adventure,  Genius,  in 
their  most  daring  and  ingenious  aspects 
are  ours  to  enjoy  and  profit  by.  No 
grander  men  than  Americans  have  ever 
lighted  the  world,  or  carried  greater  na- 
tions in  their  train.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing our  heritage  in  this  respect,  there  is 
a  certain  lifelessness  in  history' -teaching 
that  makes  the  wonderful  little  more  thjin 
commonplace,  and  the  commonplace 
worse  than  drudgery. 

The  fault  lies  principally  in  the  histor- 
ies published  for  school  use.  The  prac- 
tice of  cutting  and  copying  from  other 
histories,  carried,  as  it  has  been,  to  ex- 
treme, has  resulted  in  a  mass  of  very  de- 
fective textbooks.  Probably  the  best 
and  most  nearly  perfect  of  our  smaller 
United  States  histories,  was  published  a 
fsw  years  ago  by  the  late  Alexander 
Johuston  of  Princeton,  a  scholar  of  thi 
highest  attainments;  yet  even  this  book, 
admirable  as  it  is,  shows   signs   "I"  tli 
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shears  and  paste-pot  plan  of  compilation. 
Text-books  should  bring  the  "atmos- 
phere of  the  "  There  and  Then  "  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  "  Here  and  Now; "  sur- 
round pupils  with  the  strongest  actuali- 
ties of  history  attainable;  resurrect,  in  a 
word,  the  men  as  well  as  their  deeds.  To 
do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  discard 
much  that  now  encumbers  our  text- 
books, and  remodel  all  in  the  light  of 
first-hand  histor>\ 

In  many  of  our  great  universities,  the 
student  is  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  historic  relics  and  documents  them- 
selves and  led  to  gather  his  lessons  there- 
from. Some  such  method  of  instruction 
— modified  of  course  to  suit  the  cajmcities 
of  the  printing  press,  etc. — I  predict  will 
obtain  in  our  public  schools  inside  of 
twenty  years.  Documents,  papers,  or 
pages  containing  a  re-presentation  of  the 
original  aud  resembling  it  in  thought 
and  form  as  nearly  as  practicable;  these 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  should  certainly 
be  more  effective  than  abstract  condensa- 
tions, shorn  of  those  picturesque  details 
which  aid  so  materially  in  making  the 
picture  interesting  and,  therefore,  easily 
remembered. 

The  following,  being  a  copy  of  manu- 
script in  my  possession,  is  a  translation 
(excepting  the.introductorj'  paragraph — 
"What  sagas  are,  ")  from  the  sagas,  and 
will  serv'e  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by 
appealing  to  the  fountain  heads  of  his- 
tory: 

THE    VIKINGS. 

"Let  our  trusty  band, 

Haste  to  fatherland; 

Let  our  ves.sel  brave, 

Plough  the  angry  wave, 

While  the  few  who  love 

Vinland,  here  may  rove, 
Or,  with  idle  toil, 
Fetid  whales  may  boil, 
Here  on  Ferdusstrand, 
Far  from  fatherland. 

Thorhali.  in  Thorfinn's  Saga. 


What  Sagas  arb. — For  hundreds  of 
years  after  Ptolemy,  there  are  bo  aew  |^ 
cords  of  discovery,  but  in  the  E<iyal  li- 
brary at  Copenhagen,  they  will  show  you 
among  their  treasures,  certain  leaves  of 
vellum,  yellow  and  brown  with  age,  and 
written  close  with  ancient  characters, 
brightened  here  and  there  with  dashing; 
capitals  of  red.  They  were  written  out, 
letter  by  letter,  about  1400  A.  D.,  by  the 
hands  of  pious  monks,  who  called  to 
their  aid  '  'Omnipotent  God  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  "  as  they  worked.  These  are 
the  Sagas  of  the  North,  and  tell  us  the 
story  of  the  ancient  Vikings  or  North- 
men. 

From  the  Sagas  of  Eric  the  Red.— 
In  the  saga  or  story  of  Eric   the  Red,  it 
stands  written: — "The  land  some  called 
Greenland,    was  discovered  and  settled 
from  Iceland.     Eric  the   Red  was  the 
name  of  the  man  who  went  from  here 
(Iceland)  to  there,  and   took  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  land  which  later  was 
called  Ericsfiord.     He  named   the  land 
and   called   it    Greenland,   and  said  it 
would  encourage  people   to  come  there, 
if  the   land  had   a  good  name.      They 
found  there,  both  east  and  west,  ruins  of 
houses  and   pieces  of  boats,  and  begun 
stonework."     "Learned   men  say  that 
twenty-five  ships  went  that  summer  from 
Greenland  to  Iceland,  but  only  fourteen 
arrived.     Of  the   rest  some  were  driven 
back  and  some   were  wrecked.      (A.  D. 
986.) 

I«KOM  THE  Saga  ok  Lief  the  Fortu- 
nate.— Now  there  came  to  Brattahlid  in 
Greenland  where  Eric  lived,  a  man 
named  Biarne,  who  told  of  land  far 
westward,  seen,  as  was  driven  by  storm 
that  way.  and  afterwards,  "  there  was 
much  talk  about  discovering  unknown 
lands.  Lief,  a  son  of  Eric  Red  of  Brat- 
tahlid, went  over  to  Biarne  and  bought 
the  ship  of  him  and  manned  the  vessel, 
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and  went  to  sea  when   they  were  ready. 
Tljey  first  came  to  the  laud  wliich  Biame 
had  discovered,  sailed  up  to  it,  and  went 
OQ  shore;  but  there  was  no  grass  to  be 
seeo.     There   were   large  snowy  moun- 
tains up   the  countr>';  but  all  the   way 
from  the  sea  up  to   these  snowy  ridges, 
the  laud  was  one  filled  of  snow,  and  it 
appeared  to  them  a  country  of  no  advan- 
tage.   Iviefsaid:     "It   shall  not  be  said 
of  as.  as  it  was  of  Biame,  that  we  did  not 
come  upon  the  land;  for  I  will  give  the 
•rountn-  a  name,  and  call  it   Helluland. 
Tlien  they  went  on  board  again  and  put 
to  sea.    and    found  another   land.     The 
ootmtrv-   was  flat,  and   overgrown   with 
wood.     Then  IJef  said,    "We  shall  give 
this  land  a  name  according  to  its  kind,  " 
tad  called  it  Markland.     Then  they  has- 
tened on  board,    and   put  to   .sea  again 
»ith   the    wind      from     the    north-east, 
and   were    out    two     days    and    made 
Iiad.    They  resolved   to  put  things  in 
ofdtr    for    wintering   there,    and    they 
citcled  a  large   house.     They   did  not 
want  for  salmon,  and  they  thought  the 
almon  larger   than   any  they  had   ever 
seen  before.     The  countrj'   appeared  to 
them  of  so  good  a  kind,  that   it  would 
I    aot  lie  necessar>  to  gather  fodder  for  the 
Seattle  for  winter.     There  was  no  frost  in 
Wta  wmter,  aud  the  grass  was  not  much 
irjthered.       Day  and    night  were  more 
eqtwl  than  in  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  a  man  of 
the  parly   was  missing,  and  it  was  the 
tub   countryman.   Tryker.     Lief    was 
sorry  for  this  Ijecause  Tryker  had 
g  been  in  his  father's  house,  and  he 
Vcd   Tryker  tn   his  childhood.      Lief 
his  comrades  very   much,  and 
to   go   with   twelve    men.  to 
fittd  him:  but  they  had  gone  only  a  short 
way     when  Tryker  came  to  meet  them, 
and  be  was  joyfully  received.     Lief  soon 
ived  that  his  foster  father  was  quite 
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merry.  Tryker  had  a  high  forehead, 
sharp  eyes,  with  a  small  face,  and  was 
little  in  size,  and  ugly:  but  was  very 
dexterous  in  all  feats.  Liel  said  to  him, 
"Why  art  thou  so  late,  my  foster  father? 
And  why  didst  thou  leave  thy  com- 
rades.'" He  spoke  at  first  long  in  Ger- 
man, rolled  his  eyes  and  knit  his  brows 
After  some  delay,  he  said  in  Norse,  "I 
did  not  go  much  further  than  they;  and 
yet  I  have  something  altogether  new  to 
relate,  for  I  found  grapes  and  vines 
"Is  that  true,  my  fo.ster  father?"  said 
Lief.  "Yes,  true  it  is,"  answered  he, 
"for  I  was  bom  where  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  grapes."  They  slept  all 
night,  and  the  next  morning  Lief  said  to 
his  men,  "Now  we  .shall  have  two  occu- 
pations .;  namely,  to  gather  grapes  or 
cut  vines,  and  to  fell  wood  in  the  forest 
to  lade  our  vessel.  This  advice  was  fol- 
lowed. It  is  related  that  their  stem  boat 
was  filled  with  grapes,  and  then  a  cargo 
of  wood  was  hewn  for  the  vessel.  To- 
wards spring  they  made  ready  aud  sailed 
away,  and  Lief  gave  the  countr>'  a  namft 
from  its  products  and  called  it  Vinland. 
They  now  sailed  into  the  open  sea  and 
had  a  fair  wind  until  they  came  in  sight 
of  Greenland  and  the  lands  below  the  ice 
mountains."  | 

Fkom  the  S.\oa  of  the  Thorpinn. 

"The  conversation  often  turned  at 
Brattahlid,  on  the  di.scovery  of  Vinland 
the  Good,  and  they  said  a  voyage  there 
had  great  hope  of  gain.  After  this 
Snorre  and  [Thorfinn]  Karloefne  made 
ready  for  going  on  a  voyage  there  the 
following  spring.  There  were  in  all, 
forty  men  and  a  hundred." 

It  is  said  that  Thorfinn,  with  his  com- 
rades, sailed  along  the  coast  south.  They 
sailed  long  until  they  came  to  a  river 
flowing  down  from  the  land.  Having 
come  to  the  land,  they  saw  that  where 
the  ground   was   low    corn   grew,    and 
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where  it  was  higher,  vines  were  found. 
Every  river  was  full  of  fish. 

There  was  a  great  number  of  all  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  in  the  woods.  They 
stayed  there  half  a  month  and  enjoyed 
themselves,  and  did  not  notice  anything; 
they  had  their  cattle  with  them.  Early 
one  morning,  when  they  looked  around, 
they  saw  a  great  many  skin  boats  [and 
the  people  in  them]  rowed  towards  them, 
wondering  at  them,  and  came  to  land. 
These  people  were  swarthy  and  fierce, 
and  had  bushy  hair  on  their  heads;  they 
had  very  large  eyes  and  broad  cheeks. 
They  stayed  there  for  a  time,  and  gazed 
upon  those  they  met,  and  afterwards 
rowed  away  southward. 

Thorfiun  and  his  people... wintered 
there,  and  there  was  no  snow,  and  all 
their  cattle  fed  themselves  upon  the 
grass.  But  when  spring  came  [A.  D. 
1009]  they  saw  one  morning  early,  that 
a  number  of  canoes  rowed  from  the 
south;  so  many,  as  if  the  sea  were  sown 
with  coal;...Thorfinn  and  his  people  then 
raised  up  the  shield  (a  white  shield  in 
token  of  peace)  and  when  they  came  to- 
gether they  began  to  trade.  These  peo- 
ple would  rather  have  red  cloth;  for  this 
they  offered  skins  and  real  furs. 

It  happened  that  a  bull,  which  Thor- 
fiun had,  ran  out  of  the  wood  and  roared 
aloud.  This  frightened  the  Skraellings. 
and  they  rushed  to  their  canoes  and 
rowed  away  to  the  south.  After  that 
they  were  not  seen  for  three  whole 
weeks.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a 
great  number  of  Skraellings'  ships  were 
seen  coming  from  the  south  like  a  rush- 
ing torrent  and  they  all  yelled  very 
loud.  Then  Thorfinn's  people  took  a 
red  shield  [in  sign  of  peace],  and  held  it 
toward  them.  The  Skraellings  leaped 
out  of  their  vessels,  and  after  this,  they 
went  against  each  other  and  fought. 
There  was  a  hot  shower  of  weapons,  be- 

Loae  the  Skraellings  had  slings. 


Thorfinn  and  his  people  thoug 
saw,  that  although  the  land  ha 
good  qualities,  they  still  would 
be  expKJsed  to  the  fear  of  attac 
the  original  dwellers.  They  < 
therefore,  to  go  away  and  to  r< 
their  own  land." 

This  Thorfinn  was  a  brother-ii 
Lief;  and  men  say  that  his  sa 
written  out  by  one  of  his  own  c 
ants,  a  learned  bishop  of  Icelai 
he  returned  from  Vinland.  Th 
little  talk  of  going  thither,  tho 
Pope  made  a  bishop  for  it,  and  n 
then,  the  sagas  say,  men  went  t 
lumber.  The  last  such  voyag< 
was  in  the  year  1347. 

STUDY   ON    .\BOVE.  * 

I.  What  was  the  occupation 
Vikings?  2.  What  lands  did  t 
habit?  3.  What  lands  discov 
What  proofs  liave  we  that  th< 
brave  men?  5.  What  land  w; 
land?  6.  What  reasons  have  3 
thinking  so?  7.  Why  should  the 
men  reach  Vinland  more  easily  tl 
other  men  of  Europe?  8.  Whom 
j'ou  call  the  discoverer  of  \ 
Biarne  or  Lief?  9.  Why  should  1 
ings  call  Vinland  "the  Good?" 
whose  word  mast  we  depend  f 
being  vines  in  Vinland?  11.  W 
sons  have  we  for  believing  hii 
Make  a  list  of  the  productions 
land?  13.  Who  were  the  Skra 
14.  What  river  or  rivers  ansi 
description  given  in  the  saga  c 
finn?  15.  Why  should  the  Sa 
such  treasures? 

SUPI'LEMEXTAKV      READING.  - 

fellow's     "Discoveries     of    the 
Cape,"  and  the  "Skeleton  in  Ar; 
Baring   (Mould's    "Grettir   the  O 
Benjamin  F.  De  Costa's  "Precol 
Discover}'   of  America,   by   the 
men." 
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it  tee!  certain  that  our  readers  will  enjoy 
'lie  niental  exercise  involved  in  working  out 
the  u»wcrs  to  these  questions,  so,  to  stimulate 
to  atearching  study  of  this  adtuirahle  literary 
L»nd  hiitoric  paper,  we  will  gladly  publish  re- 
|«iJts  of  your  own  study,  or  couclusions  reached 
^yjoor  school.     Test  it.     Ed.) 


TEXT  BOOKS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OP 
MUSIC. 


) 


Having  carefully  read  the  first  number 
f  your  journal,  which  thorough  your 
indness  came  into  my  hands,  I  take 
Teat  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  for 

successful  and  tneritable  beginning 
oil  have  made. 
I  was  especially   pleased  with   your 

jng  article;  coming  from  .such  lejirned 

experienced  educators  and  agreeing 
inly  in  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that 

methods  used  in  our  schools  are  de- 
signed more  to  enhance  the  exterior  or 
abowy  parts  of  learning  than  to  lay  down 
the  elements  for  developing  the  child's 
mod,  especially  its  reasoning  powers 
>»il  its  judgment.  But  this  fault  is  not 
confined  to  our  public  schools  alone,  it  is 
i  Biuversal  fault  of  the  age  and  a  conse- 
quence of  the  speed  to  which  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  has  driven  our 
«ilucattonal  institutions.  It  is  uot  as  I 
lave  said  the  exclusive  fault  of  our  pub- 
lic school,  but  is  al.so  in  a  rather  greater 
neasnre  to  be  found  in  our  private  and 
parochial  schools,  and  in  no  branch  of 
education  has  this  fault — the  memoriz- 
ing of  words  without  attending  to  the 
tlwught,  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is 
*bowy  without  reference  to  its  intrinsic 
*orth — played  greater  havoc  than  with 
ftc  subject  of  music. 

There  is  a  ready  excuse  for  this  in  the 
PWl  number  aitd  variety  of  text-books 
that  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms 
*'nce  the  introduction  of  music  into  our 
schools  All  the  book  publishers  wished 
tojhtre  in  the  profits  coming  from  the 


immense  sale  of  these  books,  and  each,  in 
order  to  make  his  work  the  "newest  and 
best,"  made  many  changes  in  the  presen- 
tation of  what  they  call  the  "elements  of 
music;"  and  so  we  find  many  of  these 
text-books  to  be  but  a  conglomeration  of 
absurdities. 

1  have  found  by  a  long  experience,  that 
in  music — as  well  as  in  other  branches  of 
elementary-  study — this  shallowness,  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  the  result  of  too 
much  text-book.  I  believe,  and  most 
practical  teachers  will  uphold  me,  that 
the  elements  of  vocal  music,  as  this  part 
of  that  heavenly  science  is  called,  should 
be  taught  on  the  black-board  only.  Text- 
books should  never  contain  that  most 
questionable  curriculum  "the  elements  of 
music",  but  should  l)egin  directly  with 
simple  exercises  for  singing:  do,  re;  do, 
re,me,elc.  I  cannot  see  the  reason  for  thi.s 
multiplicity  of  text-books  and  these  so- 
called  methods,  since  these  elements  of 
music  are  as  simple  and  as  definite  as  the 
multiplication  table. 

There  are  only  seven  letters,  serving 
as  names  for  just  so  many  notes  or  char- 
acters presenting  to  the  eye  the  pitch  of 
tone.  The  degrees  or  the  pitches  are 
simply  and  plainly  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  note  on  the  staff  or  staffs,  con- 
sisting of  five  lines  and  four  spaces. 
Thus  we  have  fonned  a  chain  of  degrees 
of  pitch  beginning  with  the  letter  A  in 
the  first  space  of  the  lower  staff  marked 
with  the  F  cleff  and  continuing  on  up- 
ward bringing  "Middle  C"  on  the  par- 
tition line  between  both  staffs  and  pass- 
ing on  into  the  up}^r  staff,  marked  with 
the  "G  cleff."  There  is  no  deviation 
from  this,  then  why  speak  of  methods? 

At  some  future  time,  I  should  like  to 
present  more  fully  some  of  these  points, 
especially  "  transposition  of  the  scale" — 
not  scales.  We  have  but  one  scale — 
the  diatonic — the  so-called  chromatic  scale 
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eality  no  scale  at  all,  having  no  be- 
ig  and  no  end.  It  is  merely  an  in- 
>f  tone-degrees,  half-tones,  semi- 
or  whatever  the  method  makers 
hose  to  call  them. 
)re  closing  these  remarks,  permit 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  common 

that  have  been  propagated  by 
text  books. 

:  of  the  first  is  introduced  with  the 
ng  of  the  intervals  or  extension  or 
ces  between  the    degrees  ot    the 

it  is  an  "augmented  unision. " 
ossible  that  a  unision  can  be  aug- 
d  ?  Any  augmentation  is  distance 
stance  destroys  unision. 
)ther  and  more  serious  error  is  the 
ng  of  thirteen  degrees  in  the  chro- 

scale.  This  fatal  error  is  most 
on.  I  will  illustrate  the  chromatic 
say,  beginning  at  C — middle  C  is 
st  of  all  characters  called  notes  to 

the  voice  is  directed  because  it 
ents  the  pitch  of  the  lone  in  which 
iman  voice  is  generally  used, 
inning  then  with  c,  i ;  c  sharp,  2 , 
i  sharp,  4;  e,  5;  f,  6;  f  sharp,  7; 
g  sharp,  9:  a,  10;  a  sharp,    11 ;  b, 

i;  c  sharp,  2;  and  so  on. 
!  great  error  arises  from  a  niiscon- 
n   of  the  term    ' '  half-step  "  and  I 
lustrate   the  above   by  the  use  of 
•ts. 

;  tone  C — we  will  call  them  degrees 
•h  now — the  tone  C  is  no  half  step, 
JO  .step  at  all;  it  is  simply  a  tone 
I  order  to  make  a  balf  stepwe  must 

C  shari>. 

Tcfore:  from  c  to  c  sharp  is  the  1st 
Icp;  from  c  sharp  to  d  is  the  2nd; 
I  Hhnrp  3rd;  d  sharp — e.  4th;  e — 
I  f— fHharp,6th;  fsharp— g,  7th;  g— 
p,  «th;  g  sharp— a,  9th;  a— a  sharp, 
*  irp  to  b,  nth;  b — c,  12th. 
,  the  X3th  degree  or  half 


These  and  many  other  errors  an 
result  of  using  too  much  text-book  : 
earnestly  recommend  the  use  of 
blackboard  exclusively  for  teai 
the  a,  b,  c,  of  music,  lor  then  the 
will  be  more  interested,  the  recil 
will  be  more  attractive,  and  the  i 
can  all  see  and  hear  the  explan 
given  by  the  teacher.  P. 


DONT  YOU  THINK  9 


The  four  pupils  who  are  totvcite  ahoald  con 
the  stage  together,  the  one  who  is  reciting  to 
the  other  three,  who  at  the  conclnsion  of  tne  ve 
pond,  "We  do,  we  do.  " 

F!rs/  pupil— 

Don't  you  think  it  must  be  jolly,   whe 

rain  comes  down, 
To  be  a  little    duck,  because    a    duck 

drown  ? 
And  though  the  showers  fall   as  if  a  se 

been  upset. 
They  only  trickle  off  him,  and   he  can 

wet. 

Three  pupils — 
We  do,  we  do. 

Second  pupil — 

Don't  you  think  it  must  be  jolly  when  th 

blows  high, 
To  be  a   flitting  swallow  in  the  deep  blut 
For  all  he  has  to   do  is  just  to  beat  his 

wings, 
And  up  above  the  dusty  earth  his  light 

springs. 

Three  pupils — 
We  do,  we  do. 

Thiid  pupil — 
Don't  you   think  it   must  be  jolly,   whe 

moon  won't  rise. 
To  be  a  little  feathered  owl,  and  have  an 

round  eyes  ? 
For   he  sails   about  the   forest  in  the   i 

moonless  night. 
And   can   find  his  way   much    better  tl 

broad  sunlight. 

Three  pupils — 
We  do.  we  do. 

Fourth  pupil — 
Don't  you  think  it  must  be  jolly,  when  t 

burns  hot. 
To  be  like  the  gliding  fishes  in  a  sea 

grot  ? 
For  they  never  can  be  thirsty,  and  they  1 

must  be  cool. 
And  they  haven't   got  to   dress  theuise! 

hot,  thick  wool. 

Four  together — 

We  do,  we  do  I 

— Educational  Exch 
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CALIFORMA  SCHOOL  OH  METHODS 


FOR 


maiERS  AND  KINDERGARTNERS. 


Bv  C.  H,  McGrew.  M.   I'h., 
Sccrcury.  S«u  Jone,  Cal.        » 


irCaliforoia  is  as  a  rule  a  little  behind 
some  of  the  older  Eastern  States  in  the 
organization  of  her  educational    institu- 
tiyns  and  in  catching  new  ideas  and  the 
spirit  of  progress  in  their  westward  course, 
he  always  gets  tl'e  bene6t  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  older  Eastern  States,  and 
usually  manages  to  adopt  only  the  most 
approved  ideas.       While  it  is  not  true 
thai  all  educational  institutions  in  Cali- 
fornia are   better   than  elsewhere,  it   is 
iTTie  for    the    above   reason    that   some 
should  l»e  better.     In  respect  to  Normal 
Instilutes,  Summer  Schools,  and  Profes- 
Monal  ijiterest  and  enthusiasm,  Califor- 
nia liis  been  veiy  much  behind.     Every 
wide-awake    professional    teacher  feels 
thJA.     In   his   welcome   address   at   the 
opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Cal- 
ifcmia  School  of  Methods,  Prof.  Childs 
expressed  this  state  of  feeling  very  nicely, 
when  he  said  "  there  were  a  number  of 
I*.asteru  educators  talking  of  coming  to 
California    and    organizing    a   summer 
Kchool  of  methods  for  us,  but  we  con- 
cltuled  for  our  own  self-respect  and  repu- 
tation to  do  so  ourselves." 

OKCANIZATION      OF      THE      SCHOOL      OF 
METHODS. 

ItKlitutions  must  grow,  even  after 
their  ideas  and  aims  are  clearly  conceived. 
The  writer  coining  from  the  East  where 
Xornwl  Institutes  and  Summer  Schools 
of  .Methofls  have  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  twenty  years  and  having  con- 
ducted several  summer  schools  of  peda- 
go^',  tried  in  i8S6  and  in  the  summer 
of  i8X8  to  enlbt  several  prominent  super- 


intendents and  teachers  in  such  a  move- 
ment at  Pacific  Grove,  but  without  avail. 
So  in  the  spring  of  1890,  seeing  the  grow- 
ing necessity  for  such  an  institution,  he 
consulted  with  Prof.  Childs,  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper,  Profs.  McChesney  and  Ken- 
nedy and  others  on  the  probable  success 
of  such  a  movement.  They  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  plan,  consented  to  act  as  an 
advisory  Board  of  Directors,  and  render 
all  possible  assistance  in  such  a  move- 
ment, provided  the  writer  would  person- 
ally undertake  its  management.  Accord- 
ingly circulars  were  issued  setting  forth 
the  plan  and  aims  of  the  movement,  and 
sent  out  to  a  large  number  of  teachers 
and  kindergartuers,  inviting  them  to 
come  to  Pacific  Grove  in  July  and  assist 
in  the  organization  of  the  School  of 
Methods.  On  the  i6th  of  July,  twelve 
teachers  and  kindergartuers  reported 
from  seven  different  counties,  and  a  three 
weeks'  session  was  begun.  Nearly  all 
those  enrolled  were  graduates  of  Normal 
or  Kindergarten  Training  Schools,  and 
were  enthusiastic  and  growing  teachers. 
The  session  was  a  most  pleasant  one, 
marked  throughout  with  enthusiasm,  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  modest^-.  The  in- 
structors were  all  specialists  and  did  ex- 
cellent work.  They  were:  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Hlochman  of  Sauta  Barbara  County  in 
Science  Teaching;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Green  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Principles  and  Methods 
of  the  Kindergarten;  Miss  Florence  A. 
Densmore  of  New  York,  in  Drawing  and 
Clay  Modeling;  Prof.  E.  B.  Warraan  of 
Chicago,  in  Reading  and  Voice  Training; 
Mr.  C.  H.  McGrew  of  San  Jose,  in  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching  and  Kindergartening. 

Morning  talks  by  the  instructors  and 
others  were  a  special  feature  of  the  ses- 
sion. An  excellent  course  of  evening 
lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  Jewell,  Prof. 
Barnard  of   the  Lick    Observatory,  and 


Prof.  Warman.     Socials  and  receptions 
and  party  rides  were  pleasant  and  enjoy- 
able occasions  during  the  session.      In 
ever>-  respect  the  school  was  considered 
^  a  marked  success  by  all  interested,  and 
Bevery  one   expressed  a  desire  to  see  it 
^pjermanently  established.     The  manager 
Patid  teachers  were  much  enctjuraged  by 
the   personal    visits  of    Mrs.    Sarah    B. 
^Cooper,  Miss  Hattie  Cooper.  Mrs.  Chas. 
^  Lux,   all    of  San    Francisco,    and    Prof. 
Childs,  Principal  State  Normal  School. 

IiNXORPORATION  oK  THE  CALIFORNIA 
SCHfXJI.  OK  .MKTHOnS. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
It  was  understood  by  all  promoting  it 
that  the  school  would  1^  incorporated  as 
a  permanent  Institution  of  Professional 
Instruction  and  Training  for  teachers  and 

Ikindergartners.     Accordingly  the  Board 
of  I^irectors  met  in  San  Francisco,  the 
S2nd  of  last  November  and  decided  to 
enlarge  the  Board,  and  incorporate  im- 
mediately.    It  wa.s  decided  to  make  the 
Board  of  Directors  representative  of  the 
^various  classes  of  schools  and  educational 
institutions  interested  in  the  New  Educa- 
ion.      The  Board  was  fully  organized 
land  constituted  as  follows: 

Prof.  C.  \V.  Childs,  President,  Princi- 
il  State  Normal  School;    Prof.  C.   H. 
IcGrew.  Secretary.  Institute  Conductor; 
"Prof.  J.  B.  McChesney,  Treasurer,  Prin- 
cipal Oakland  High  School;  Mrs.  Sarah 
I^B.  Cooper,  President  Golden  Gate   Kin- 
lergarten    Association;    Mrs.    Mary    W, 
jucaid,   Principal  Girls'   High  School, 
F.;  Prof  James  G.  Kennedy,  Princi- 
>al  Cogswell  Manual  Training  School, 
P.;  Proi.  John  Swett,  City  Supt.  S. 
;  Prof.  J.    W.  Anderson,   State  Supt. 
*ub.  Instruct.     On  the  i2th  of  December 
[890,  the  Board  met  in  San  Francisco, 
idopted  Articles  of  Incorporation  which 
lad  previously  been  prepared  and  com- 
pleted all  the  legal  steps  in  the  process 


of  incorporating.  The  Institution  wal 
incorporated  as  the  '  *  California  School 
Methods  for  Teachers  and  Kindergart 
ners,"  and  for  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
The  Board  of  Directors  were  given  pow 
to  elect  their  successors  and  fill  all  va 
cancies,  and  was  made  a  self-perpeluat 
ing  body.  Under  the  Articles  of  Incon 
jx>ration  and  the  laws  of  California  ihej 
also  have  power  to  elect  officers  and  ia 
structors.  and  prescribe  courses  of  stud; 
and  training,  and  ji,'rii»f  proffssionat  Jipiai 
was  and  literary  titlei  and  degrres;,  aud  tC 
hold  and  manage  property  for  the  wel 
fare  of  the  Institution.  The  Articles  o 
Incorporation  contain  twelve  sections, 
granting  many  special  powers  and  privi- 
leges to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  prt> 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
liberal  and  scientific  Institution  of  Pro- 
fessional  Instruction  and  Training. 

The  California  School  of  Methods  i 
the  second  incorporated  institution  of  th( 
kind  in  the  United  States,  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  Institute  is  the  first.  The  ad 
vantages  of  incorporation  are  many  and 
evident.  Incorporating  not  only  lifts  it 
above  the  class  of  private  enterprise,  bu 
makes  it  a  puljlic  and  permanent  insti- 
tution of  state  breadth  and  importance^ 
Teachers  and  kindergartners  naturally 
give  to  the  institution  and  its  manage 
meat  a  confidence  they  could  not  to  any 
private  enterprise  managed  by  an  indi-* 
vidual.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution is  not  to  make  money,  but  to 
give  professional  culture  and  training  aud 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching.  The 
Board  of  Directors  are  giving  it  their 
time  and  influence  for  the  good  they  see 
they  can  do  the  cause  of  education. 
They  have  united  in  corporate  capacity 
and  purpose  to  give  their  time,  expe 
rience  and  counsels  to  aid  the  progress- 
ive aud  deserving  teacher  to  rise  to  a 
higher  professional  plane  aud  ideals. 
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The  polic>-  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
itirely  open,  honest  and  unselfish.  In 
seir  management  their  aim  is  to  help 
le  worthy  teacher  and  kindergartner  as 
as  it  lies  in  their  power.  In  securing 
pnstructors  and  lecturers  the  plan  has 
to  provide  the  very  best  obtainable, 
itul  as  far  as  it  lies  in  human  power  to 
[meet  all  engagements  and  fill  all  proni- 
^ised  performances.  The  committee  has 
never  advertised  any  one  for  work  or  lec- 
ture vrho  was  not  definitely  engaged,  and 
;  is  Iheir  policy  to  regard  an  advertise- 
«enl  as  sacred  and  binding  as  their 
word.  And  the  character  of  the  Board  is 
iuch,  we  feel  teachers  can  repose  confi- 
dence in  them  in  all  such  matters. 

THK    .\1MS   OP    THE    INSTlTrTION. 

The  aims  of  the  California  School  of 
Methods  as  forraiilarized  in  the  articles  of 
inc»rp»jration  are:  "The  Professional 
improvement,  and  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  culture  of  teachers  and  kindergart- 
ners,  The  conduct  and  maintenance  of 
1  Summer  Institute  of  Professional  lu- 
ilniction,  in  which  the  Science,  Art, 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
and  Special  Methods  of  Instruction  shall 
fethe  principal  branches  taught.  The 
<Iissemiualion  of  the  true  principles,  best 
thought,  right  ideas  and  correct  stand- 
wds  for  the  Profession  of  Teaching." 

This  general  statement  is  very  broad 
4ud  lil>eral,  and  may  be  made  to  cover 
tbe  entire  field  of  professional  work.  It 
wQl  he  seen  the  aims  are  distinctly  pro- 
fesioaal.  and  not  academic,  and  teachers 
and  kiddergartners  are  the  class  of  per- 
*<'nsto  be  benefited.  It  is  probable  the 
Work  and  field  of  this  Institution  may  be 
<^i**fiificd  in  the  near  future  into  three 
tly  related  departments.  The  De- 
lent  of  the  Summer  School  with  its 
^riotti  lines  of  work;  a  distinctly  Pro- 
fex^i  !  1  Training  Department;  and 
M  1  -ual   Council,  composed  only 


of  professional  ttachtrs,  elected  perma- 
nently, and  who  will  meet,  discuss 
counsel  together,  and  "disseminate  the 
true  principles,  best  thought,  right  ideas, 
and  correct  standards  for  the  Profession 
of  Teaching."  The.se  departments,  of 
course,  will  all  be  under  the  general 
management  of  the  Board. 

As  the  school  developes,  its  special 
characteristics  and  aims  will  be  more 
clearh-  set  forth.  The  work  of  raising 
the  professional  standards  and  giving 
recognition  to  worthy  teachers  and  kin- 
dergartners  has  already  been  begun. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  just  is- 
sued a  very  neat  certificate  to  all  teach- 
ers who  have  so  far  attended.  It  is  the 
intention  to  issue  these  e\'ery  year  to 
those  in  attendance.  And  when  any 
teacher  or  kindergartner  attends  three  or 
more  .sessions,  and  takes  a  full  course  of 
work  of  three  or  more  .studies  for  the  en- 
tire session,  she  will  be  entitled  to  the 
Professional  Diploma  of  the  school  is- 
sued under  the  signatures  and  seal  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Those  secnring  cer- 
tificates for  less  amount  of  work  than 
three  studies  for  the  entire  session  will 
be  given  full  credit  if  they  desire  to  grad- 
uate. The  minimum  requirements  for 
graduation  and  receiving  the  Professional 
Diploma  will  l>e  equal  to  three  studies 
for  three  entire  sessions,  shown  by  three 
full  course  certificates.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  forty-one  certificates  have  been 
issued,  most  of  them  full  course.  The 
Board  is  desirous  that  the  Professional 
Diploma  represent  actual  professional 
work  aud  standing.  Care  will  be  taken 
to  issue  it  only  to  those  who  have  earned 
it,  aud  are  iu  good,  moral  and  profes- 
sional standing.  It  is  intended  to  make 
it  equal  to  a  post  graduate  Normal  di- 
ploma, and  never  to  permit  it  to  become 
cheap  and  worthless  as  our  life  diplomas. 

THE     RECENT   SESSION. 

On  the  7th  of  February  the  Board  of 
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ictors  met  in  San  Francisco  and  ac- 
ed  the  invitation  of  Prof.  Childs  and 
Normal  School  Trustees  to  hold  the 
mer  session  in  the  Normal  School 
ding  at  San  Jose.  The  time  set  for 
session  was  the  three  weeks  from 
6th  to  25th.  The  Board  empowered 
Executive  Committee  to  select  in- 
[jtors  and  lecturers,  prepare  courses 
'ork  and  instruction,  and  make  all 
ssary  arrangements  for  the  coming 
on.     The  Secretary,  in  consultation 

President  Childs  and  the  Ex-Com- 
ee  prepared  a  neat  little  manual,  set- 
forth  all  necessary  information,  and 
ed  copies  to  nearly  all  public  school 
lers  in  the  state  The  work  for  the 
on  was  arranged  in  four  departments 
lucational  Psychology  and  Peda- 
,  Kindergarten  and  Primary,  Ble- 
ary and  Grammar,  and  High 
ols.  The  following  instructors  pre- 
sd  work  for  one  or  more  weeks: 
of.  C.  W.  Childs  in  Principles  and 
lods  of  Manual  Training,  one  week; 

C.  H.  McGrew  in  Educational 
hology  three  weeks,  and  History  of 
:ation  one  week;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Greene 
ted  by  Misses  Belle  and  Lizzie  Mac- 
Le  with  a  class  of  children,  presented 
*rinciples  and  Methods  of  the  Kin- 
jrten  for  three  weeks;  Mrs.  Lizzie  P. 
on  presented  Primar>'  Science,  Lan- 
e  and  Reading  Lessons  two  weeks; 

Margaret  E.  Shallenberger  con- 
id  a  class  of  children  in  Primary' 
Ic.  Clay  Modeling  and  Manual 
ling  two  weeks;  Miss  Nannie  C. 
ly  in  Calisthenics  and  Physical  Cul- 
two  weeks;  Prof.  A.  H.  Randall  in 
e-made  Apparatus  and  Methods  in 
ics  one  week;  Prof.  R.  S.  Hoi  way  in 
e-made  Apparatus  and  Methods  in 
aistry  one  week;  Prof.  Geo.  R.  Klee- 
iT  in  Geography  and  Methods  one 
:;  Prof.  G.  Schoof  in  Drawing  and 


Manual  Training  one  week;  Pr 
Whitehead  instructed  the  tea 
Shop  work  In  Manual  Training  c 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush  in  Microscop 
one  week;  Prof.  S.  A.  Chambc 
ventional  Geometry  one  week;  1 
ney  Rattan  in  Methods  in  Bo 
week. 

The  session  throughout  was 
with  interest,  enthusiasm  and  j 
helpfulness.  The  subjects  wer< 
tive,  and  the  only  difficulty  tea 
perienced  was  they  could  not 
the  good  things  on  the  progra 
work  in  the  various  lines  was 
and  presented  according  to 
thought  and  methods.  The 
present  were  very  enthusiastic 
spoken  in  the  praises  of  the  in 
The  Normal  School  teachers  \ 
kind  and  attentive,  and  spent  m: 
noons  with  the  teachers  in  the  1 
ies  and  workshops.  There  was 
day  that  Profs.  Randall  or  H 
Whitehead  or  Rattan,  did  1 
some  interesting  device  or 
to  show  the  teachers.  Unc 
Whitehead's  instruction,  eacl 
teachers  made  a  solar  micro 
some  other  piece  of  apparatus 
instructed  how  to  use  the  sai 
Morning  Talks,  the  Sessions  of 
cational  Counsel,  the  Evening 
the  party  excursions  to  the  Lie 
vatory  and  Stanford  Univer 
each  an  occasion  that  brought 
peculiar  interest  and  pleasure, 
session  of  the  Educational  Cour 
the  teachers  and  kindergartners 
in  discussing  the  question  ". 
Child  think  before  it  talks  ?  " 
ond  session  was  given  to  "How 
children.  "  In  both  sessions  n 
and  interesting  thoughts  were  c 
on  these  important  subjects.  1 
ing  lecture  course  was  an  exec 


fine  one.  Toe  following  eminent  educa- 
tors gave  us  lectures;  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Cooper  of  San  Francisco  on  the  ' '  Kinder- 
garleaasan  Educational  Agency  ;  "  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan  of  the  Stanford 
University  on  "Higher  Education"  and 
i"Agassiz  as  a  Teacher;"  Prof  John 
JDickinsonof  Los  Angeles  on  a  "Hurried 
jciance  at  Mother  Earth:"  Prof.  E.  E. 
Barnard  of  the  Lick  Observatory  on  "Re- 
cent Photographic  and  Visual  .'\stron- 
*omy; "  and  Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague  Presi- 
dent Peralta  Hall,  four  lectures — one 
each,  on  Shakespeare's  "Heart,"  "Head," 
tod  "Life  and  Genius,"  and  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost."  Prof  Childs  said  this 
^^was  the  finest  lecture  course  given  in 
^Kanjose  within  the  last  fourteen  years  to 
■  his  personal  knowledge.  Those  who  lis- 
tened to  Mrs.  Coopers  brilliant,  soulful 
»nd  inspiring  address  on  the  Kindergar- 
ten and  Childhood;  or  saw  Prof  Bam- 
wd's  intensely  interesting  views;  or  heard 
Dr.  Sprague's  eloquent  and  masterly  an- 
alyses of  Shakespeare's  Life  and  Genius 
L^and  Character,  carried  away  gems  of 
■<l>ought  for  which  they  will  always  feel 
■grateful. 

ITHK    FUTURE     PROSHKCT. 
t  The  session  closed  with  a  visit  and  pic- 
nic of  all  the  teachers    to   the   Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.     The  Secre- 
^TY  had  previously  made  special  arrauge- 
Dients  with  President  Jordan  to  be  prcs- 
^'t  atid  show  the  teachers  through   all 
n      the  buildings   and    departments.       The 
^pPfwident  and  Secretary   and  several  of 
i^»^  Instructors   accompanied    the   party 
through  all  the  buildings  and  showed  us 
*^ery  kindness  and  attention.     The  day 
F**s  filled  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and 
^*»S8n  appropriate  and  delightful  ending 
the  session. 

Some  thirty  teachers  were  in  attend. 
*"<*  from  fourteen  different  counties — 
Oorc  than  oae-third  of  the  state  access- 


ible. The  territory  drawn  from  extends 
from  Shasta  to  Los  Angeles,  and  from 
Sierra  to  the  sea.  The  session  was  in 
ever>'  way  a  success — educational  and 
financial.  The  managers  feel  the  school 
is  firmly  established  and  its  management 
has  been  wise.  The  gain  in  attendance 
of  the  recent  session  over  the  first  is 
nearly  300  per  cent,  and  we  expect  this 
ratio  to  continue.  The  quality  of  the 
teachers  attracted  is  tlie  best  and  this  is 
more  important  than  numbers.  The 
managers  do  not  expect  to  draw  the  fos- 
sil, the  dolt  or  the  political  hanger-on. 
Such  are  never  found  at  summer  schools. 
The  School  of  Methods  is  for  the  live, 
the  growing  teacher.  This  is  the  class 
of  teachers  that  have  given  the  move- 
ment confidence  from  the  beginning. 
The  school  is  now  a  little  over  a  year 
old.  It  is  wisely  orgauixed  and  perma- 
nently established,  and  managed  purelj' 
on  educational  principles  and  with  edu- 
cational aims.  It  is  growing  as  fast  as 
it  can  in  influence,  in  public  confidence 
and  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  every 
good  teacher.  The  coming  year  will  see 
new  features  and  new  developments  in 
its  work. 

The  Massachusetts  commissioners 
of  prisons  report  that,  while  the 
population  of  that  state  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  trebled,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  has  increased  fifty-fold. 
The  ratio  of  prisoners  to  population 
throughout  the  state  is  one  to  400  and  in 
Boston  alone,  one  to  222.  When  we 
recollect  that  Boston — "  the  hub  of  the 
universe  " — situated  in  the  shadow  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  university  on  the 
continent,  is  the  center  of  culture  in 
America,  is  the  home  of  dozens  of  maga- 
zines and  societies  devoted  to  history, 
science,  art  and  literature,  do  not  the 
above  statistics,  to  say  the  least,  aeera 
incongruous  ? 
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I  SAN   DIEGO  LEJTTER. 

Though  San  Diego  is  "away  off  in  a 
comer"  of  the  great  State,  she  keeps  pace 
educationally  with  her  more  centrally  lo- 
I  cated  sister  counties.  In  1890,  the 
BSoard   of  Education  adopted  a  plan  of 

■  educational  work  for  the  district  schools. 

■  By  this  plan  of  annual  examinations, 
promotions  and  graduations,  the  widely 

(scattered  schools  of  this  vast  countn,'  are 
formed  into  a  system  by  which  the  work 
of  everj'  teacher  and  school  can  be  tested 

I     and  compared. 

San  Diego  has  in  Harr  Wagner,  a 
thoroughly  wide  awake  and  efficient  su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Wagner  believes  that 
something  should  lie  done  to  keep  the 
fires  of  enthusiasm  burning,  and  so  has 
organized  local  institutes  in  the  more 
thickly   settled   portions  of  the  county. 

■Sept.  19th,  the  "Teachers'  Escondido  In- 
stitute" was  organized  at  Escondido. 
The  teachers  from  the  surrounding 
tweuty-five  districts  are  to  meet  once  in 
eight  weeks  and  spend  a  Saturday  in 
discussing  the  work   of  diitrid  schools. 

■There  are  135  districts  in  the  county  and 
212  teachers  employed,  sixty-five  of 
whom  are  employed  in  San  Diego  City. 

I  The  City  Board  is  composed  of  some  of 
San  Diego's  most  wide  awake  and  consci- 
entious men.  The  schools  of  that  c\\.y 
have  already  a  fine  reputation,  and  the 
Board  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
make  them  even  better, 

»•  During  the  summer  the  Kindergarten 
was  declared  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  teachers  for  the  same  have 
been  appointed.     Sewing  has  been  intro- 

•  duced  into  the  primar>'  grades  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  In  the  grammar  grades 
the  boys  take  carpentry  in  place  of  sew- 
ing. 

The  course  in  sewing  is  practical  and 
comprehensive  embracing  all  varieties  of 


work  from  the  simple  cutting  and  bast- 
ing of  the  primary  to  the  button  holes 
and  embroidery  stitches  in  the  eighth 
grade.  Some  ver^'  neat  patching  am 
darning  is  already  on  exhibition  in  somi 
of  the  schools. 

Work  shops  are  to  be  fitted  up  in  thi 
basement  of  each  ward  school  building; 
then,  the  work  in  manual  training  wil 
be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
special  instructor. 

Music  is  being  taught  in  an  eminentl) 
successful  manner  by  Mrs.  J.  Powel 
Rice,  formerly  of  Chicago. 

The  study  of  American  Literature  in 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools  hai 
received  a  new  impetus  in  the  adoptioi 
of  Authors'  Days. 

Classed  as  one  of  San  Diego  Ctty'i 
best  teachers,  is  Helen  Mackenzie,  Ma] 
'87. 

Miss  Amy  Whatraore,  May  '83, 
principal  of  a  city  school.  Mirian 
Kooser,  Dec.  'S3,  Pha*be  Parker,  Ma; 
'81,  Alma  Patterson,  March  '77,  Lizzii 
Arm.strong,  May  '87,  and  Amelia  Mo 
Kay,  May  '87  are  employed  in  the  citj 
schools. 

Mabel  N.  McKay,  Dec.  'S6  has  a  posl 
tion  in  Escondido. 

Celia  Daniels,  May  '87  is  teaching  thi 
Cowles  School  near  El  Bayou. 

Miss  Mabel  Patterson,  June  '89  ha 
charge  of  sixty  "little  tots"  in  the  prim^ 
ary  department  of  the  San  Jacinto  schoo 
where  she  has  taught  since  graduatioa 

Miss  Tenah  Wheeler  of  the  same  clasi 
has  the  Bernardo  School. 

Miss  Annie  Brewer.  June  '91,  teachef 
the  San  Dieginto  School  near  Del  Mar, 

Miss  Kstella  Murdoch  Jan,  'gi,  has  a 
pleasant  little  school  in  the  Storre  diS' 
trict  near  Parvay. 

Miss  Georgia  Thatcher,  June  '89  has 
large  and  interesting  school  at  Parvay. 
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FRACTIONS. 


Bv  Margaret  Graham  Hood. 

If  all  the  children  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  California — or  any  other 
State — could  be  questioned  as  to  what 
part  of  their  arithmetic  work  seems  to 
ticm  hardest,  they  would  answer  almost 
to  a  child — "Fractions." 

TVnd  could  the  teachers  of  these  child- 
ren I*  asked  on  what  part  of  their  arith- 
metic teaching  they  spend  the  most  time 
and  strength  and  get  least  satisfactory' 
results,  they,  too,  would  answer,  "Frac- 
L  lions." 

H  For  years  the  educational  journals  all 
Hover  the  countr>'  have  Ijeen  answering 
Blbe  query:  "How  shall  I  teach  frac- 
tion?" and  yet  in  every  issue  it  still 
H  comes. 

H  I  believe  what  we  really  want  to 
Hlcoow  is  not  how  so  much  as  where.  We 
Hleave  out  this  part  of  the  work  where  it 
Hsbould  come  in,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  fits  ill  any  where. 

The  almost  invariable  plan  so  far  has 

been  to  take  the  child  carefully  through 

addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 

h  division — short   and     long — taking    the 

H  utmost  pains  that  he  comes  not  in  contact 

H  trilh  even  the  ghost  of  a  fraction;  then, 

'      suddenly,   without  any   warning   what- 

ti*er,  plunge  him   into  them,  surround 

him  with   them,  pour   them   over  hira, 

soak  them  into  him,  dose  him  with  them 

L  in  ever>-  way,  shape   and  complication, 

H  tad   then,     as    suddenly,    drop    them. 

~    They  have  no  connection  with  any  thing 

thai  has  come  before  or  after,  but  stand 

out  in  his  memory  distinct  and  alone,  as 

•  vivid  sort  of  arithmetical  nightmare. 

However,  this  method  is  rapidly  be- 
Qmiiiig  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  time 
■  not  distant  when,  in  every  school  this 
'ttliect  will  find  its  proper  place,  which, 


tmquestionably,  is  at  the  very  beginning  of 
number  work. 

When  a  child  has  learned  that  2  di- 
vided into  two  even  parts  has  one  in 
each  part,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
lesson  should  not  go  the  one  step  farther 
and  teach  him  that  those  parts  are  called 
halves.  By  a  judicious  question  or  two, 
you  will  find  he  knew  it  before.  Go  on 
and  show  him  that  the  two  parts  must 
be  even — or  equal — and  you  will  find 
he  knew  that;  further,  that  no  matter  if 
it  be  one  objector  many,  so  long  as  there 
are  but  two  parts,  they  are  still  halves, 
and  you  will  find  he  knew  that,  too. 
Then  show  him  the  only  thing  he  did 
not  know — how  to  write  it. 

He  has  had  the  sign  -,-.  Tell  him 
the  line  means  division  and  the  dots 
simply  stand  for  figures.  That  when 
any  thing  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts  we  write  the  2  below  the  line  to 
tell  it,  and  then  place  the  1  above  the 
line  to  tell  how  many  parts  we  have. 

After  one-half  W.  seems  most  natiu-al  to 
take  onefourth  next,  but  really  it  makes 
very  little  difference  so  readily  does  the 
child  grasp  the  idea  of  naming  the  parts 
from  the  divisor. 

From  finding  one-half,  it  comes  very 
easy  to  go  on  in  the  second  year's  work 
and  show  them  (don't  UU  them,  let  them 
see  it)  that  2  and  2)4.  are  4'-^,  that  2% 
and  2^1  are  5,  and  let  such  examples  be 
as  familiar:  as,  2  and  2  are  4. 

By  means  of  an  apple  or  some  such 
familiar  and  easily  divided  object,  let 
themyfw</  out  in  the  third  year  that  one- 
half  is  the  equivalent  of  two-fourths  and 
of  four-eighths,  etc.,  and  the  main  work 
is  done. 

Keep  to  large  fractions,  or  small  fig- 
ures, remembering  it  is  the  principle  you 
wish  to  teach.  L,et  the  examples  be 
many  and  easy.  Teach  the  dififerent 
features  of  the  work  as  occasion  ofiers  or 
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demands,  and  then  it  will  come  nat- 
ntally  and  easy,  and  if  well  done,  frac- 
tions will  cease  to  be  the  dreaded  feature 
of  arithmetic. 


DR.    JORDAN'S    XNAUQT 


Teacher  (Xo  Mickey) — "Now,  Mickey, 
you  read  the  lesson  to  me  first  and  then 
tell  me,  with  the  book  closed,  what  you 
read."  Mickey  (reading) — "  See  the  cow. 
Can  the  cow  run  ?  Yes,  the  cow  can 
nm.  Can  the  cow  run  as  swiftly  as  the 
horse?  No,  the  horse  runs  swifter  than 
the  cow."  (Closing  up  his  book  to  tell 
what  he  has  read.)  "Get  onto  de  cow. 
Kin  her  jig-steps  run?  Be'cher'life  she 
kin  run.  Kin  de  cow  do  up  de  horse 
a-nmnin'  ?  Naw,  de  cow  ain't  in  it  wid 
de  horse. — Life. 

The  above  squib,  an  exaggeration  as  it 
is,  betrays  a  common  fault  Our  pupils 
usually  have  two  vocabularies,  one  for  the 
schoolroom  and  one  for  out  of  school.  In 
school  they  speak  properly  because  they 
know  they  are  liable  to  correction  and 
perhaps  to  punishment  if  they  speak 
otherwise.  Out  of  school,  no  one  is 
watching  and  they  are  free  to  revel  in 
bad  grammar  and  slang. 

There  is  but  one  remedy;  impress  upon 
your  pupils  the  value  of  good  language, 
inculcate  a  disrelish  for  loose  and  slangy 
expressions.  You  may  parse  and  an- 
alyze, diagram  and  despair,  unless  you 
create  in  the  child  a  sentiment,  a  love 
for  good  language,  for  pure,  wholesome 
English,  you  fail  to  secure  to  the  child 
the  blessings  of  good,  clean,  lucid  ex- 
pression. 

The  worst  of  swill  literature  comes 
now-a-days  from  Chicago.  There  was 
a  New  York  publisher  whose  out-put 
was  pretty  bad,  but,  happly,  he  has 
failed  and  Chicago  has  a  monopoly. 
Chicago  ought  to  h^  ashamed  of  this  par- 
ticular industry,  but  she  probably  thinks 
that  a  bad  eminence  is  an  eminence  after 
all.— iS:^:. 


On  Thursday,  October  ist, 

formally  opened  at   Palo  All 

miles  northeast  of  San  Jose,  w 

ises  to    be   the  grandest  Uni^ 

America.     As  many  of  our  rea 

been  unable  to  enjoy  more  thj 

details  of  the  opening  exercises, 

extracts  of  the  speeches  that  w 

we  publish  Dr.  Jordan's  addrei 

believing  that  it  is  worthy  of 

tion  as  indicative  of  the  obje 

and  future  policy  of  the  Univers 

"We  come  together  to-day  fo 

time  as  teachers  and  student: 

this  relation  the  life  of  the  Leli 

ford  University  begins.     It  is  : 

sonal  contact  of  young  men  a: 

women  with  scholars  and  inv< 

which  constitutes  the  life  of  thi 

sity.     It  is  for  us,  as  teachers  ai 

dents  in  the   University's  first 

lay  the  foundations  of  a  scho< 

may  last  as  long  as  human  civ 

Ours  is  the  youngest  of  the  uni 

but  it  is  heir  to  the  wisdom  c 

ages,  and  with  this  inheritance  i 

promise  of  a  rapid  and  sturdy  gi 

Our  University  has  no  histoi 

back  upon;  no  memories  of  gres 

ers  haunt  its  corridors;    in  noi 

rooms   appear  the  traces   whi< 

where  a  great  man  has  lived  or 

No  tender  associations  cling,  ivj 

its  fresh  new  walls.     It  is  hallow 

traditions;  it  is  hampered  by  nc 

finger-posts  all  point  forward. 

twentieth  century  it  carries  the 

of  the  nineteeth.     Traditions  a 

ciations  it  is  ours  to  make.    F 

work  the  future  of  the  Univer 

grow  as  a  splendid  lily  from  { 

bulb. 

But  the  future,  with  its  glorie 
responsibilities,  will  be  in  othei 
It  is  ours  at  the  beginning  to  j 
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I'niversit)'  its  form,  its   tendencies,  its 

customs.    The  power  of  precedent  will 

I'ause  lo  be  repeated  over  and  over  again 

every  thing  that  W2  do — our  errors  as 

ircIJ  as  our  wisdom.     It  Ijecomes  us  then 

to  begin  the  work  modestly,  as  under  the 

[«feof  the  coming  ages.     We  must  lay 

I  U«e  foundations  broad  and  fimi,  so  as  to 

I  give  full  support  to  whatever  edifice  the 

fatone  may  build.     Ours  is  the  humbler 

•  task,  but   not  the   least  in    importance, 

and  our  work   will  not  be  in  vain  if  all 

Ithat  we  do  is  done  with  sincerity.     As 

[sound   as   the   rocks   from   which  these 

kwalls  are  hewn  should  be  the  work  of 

levery  teacher  who  comes  within  them. 

|To  the  extent  that  this  is  true  will  the 

I'-nivcrsity   be    successful.       Unless   its 

work  be  thus  "wrought  in  a  sad  sincer- 

|ity,"  nothing  can  redeem  it  from  failure. 

Id  this  feeling,  and  realizing,  too,  that 

jonly  the  help  we  give  to  the  men  and 

wometj  whose  lives  we  reach  can  justify 

onr  presence  here,  we  are  ready  to  begin 

I  oar  work. 

We  may  hope  to  give  to  our  students 
liie  |>ficeless  legacy  of  the  educated  man, 
llhe  power  of  knowing   what   really  is. 
The  higher  education  should  bring  men 
into  duect  contact  with  trutli.     It  should 
Ihdp  to  free  thetn  from  the  dead  hands  of 
old  traditions  and  to  enable  them  to  form 
I  opinions   worthy   of  the   new   evidence 
[each  day  brings  before  them.     An  edu- 
raan  should  not  be  a  slave  of  the 
not  a  copy  of  men  who  have  gone 
[Wore  him.     He  must  be  in  some  degree 
innderof  a  new  intellectual  dynasty, 
Teach  new  thinker  is  a  new  type  of 
tan.      Whatever  is   true  is   the  truest 
thing  in  the  universe,  and    mental  and 
njofal  strength  come  alike  from  our  con- 
tact with  it. 

tr>'  influence  which  goes  out  from 
halls  should  emphasize  the  value 
••^ truth.    The  essence  of  scholarship  is 


to  kuow  something  which  is  absolutely 
true;  to  have,  in  the  words  of  Huxlej', 
"some  knowledge  to  the  certainty  of 
which  no  authorit>'  could  add  or  take 
away,  and  to  which  the  tradition  of  a 
thousand  years  is  but  as  the  hearsay  of 
yesterday."  The  scholar,  as  was  once 
said  of  our  great  chemist,  Benjamin 
Silliman,  must  have  faith  in  truth  as 
truth,  faith  that  there  is  a  power  in  the 
universe  good  enough  to  make  truth- 
telling  safe,  and  strong  enough  to  make 
truth-telling  effective.  The  personal  iu- 
flueuce  of  genuineness,  as  embodied  in 
the  life  of  a  teacher,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est moral  forces  which  the  school  can 
bring  to  its  aid.  for  moral  training  comes, 
not  mainly  by  precept  but  by  practice. 
We  may  teach  the  value  of  truth  to  our 
students  by  showing  that  we  value  it 
ourselves. 

In  like  manner  the  value  of  right  liv- 
ing can  be  taught  by  right  examples.  In 
the  words  of  Professor  Bryan.  "Science 
know.-;  no  source  of  life  but  life.  The 
teacher  is  one  of  the  accredited  delegates 
of  civilization.  In  Heine's  phrase,  he  is 
a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost  If  virtue 
and  integrity  are  to  be  propagated,  they 
must  be  propagated  by  people  who  pos- 
sess them.  If  this  child-world  about  us 
that  we  know  and  love  is  to  grow  up 
into  righteous  manhood  and  womanhood, 
it  must  have  a  chance  to  see  how  right- 
eousness looks  when  it  is  lived.  That 
this  may  be  so,  what  task  have  we  but 
to  garrison  our  State  with  men  and  wo- 
men ?  If  we  can  do  that,  if  we  can  have 
in  every  square  mile  in  our  countn,'  a 
man  or  woman  whose  total  influence  is  a 
civilizing  power,  we  shall  get  from  our 
educational  system  all  it  can  give  and  all 
that  we  can  desire."  So  we  may  hope 
that  this  new  school  will  do  its  part  in 
the  work  of  civilization,  side  by  side  with 
her  elder  sister,  the  University   of  the 
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suiTOtindiugs  has  its  influence, 
rter  or  less.  "There  was  a  child 
U  forth  every  day,"  Walt  Whitman 
TK,  "and  the  first  object  that  it 
oked  upon,  that  object  it  became."  It 
ly  be  for  a  moment  or  an  hour,  or  "for 
fchang-ing  c>'cles  of  years."  The  essence 
ttion  is  exposure  to  refining  and 
.ns  influences.  "A  dollar  in  a 
[Bniversit>-."  Emerson  tells  us,  "is  worth 
[more  than  a  dollar  in  a  jail,"  and  every 
[dollar  spent  in  making  a  university 
[beautiful  will  be  repaid  with  interest  in 
ftbe  enriching  of  the  students*  lives. 

It  has  been  a  reproach  of  America  that 

jforthe  best   of  her  sons    and   daughters 

i^Ius  done  the  least.     She  has  built 

[palaces  for  lunatics,  idiots,  crippled,  and 

[Mind — way,  even  for  crinunal.s  and  pau- 

But  the    college   students,    "the 

lyn   of  sound  niitid   and  earnest 

ihe   noblest    treasures    of   the 

ttt, "  to  quote  the  words  of  President 

[Wlite.  she    has   housed    "in    vile  bar- 

[iicks. "    The  student   has  no   need  for 

llaatniy.     Plain  living  has  ever  gone  with 

[Ugh  thinking.     But   grace   and   fitness 

[tuvean  educative  power  too  often  forgot- 

[tea  in  this  utilitarian  age.     These  long 

with  their  stately  pillars,  these 

waving  palms  will  have  their 

IJUI  in  the  students'  training  as  surely  as 

lUic chemical  laboratory  or  the  seniinar>'- 

Itoooi.      Each  stone  in    the   quadrangle 

teach  its  lesson  of    grace  and  of 

ess.   and   this  valley   of  Santa 

e  valley  of  holy  clearness,  shall 

"ccopy  a  warm  place   in  every  student's 

Iwan.     I'ictures  of  this  fair  region  will 

tUag  to  his  memorj'  amid  the  figures  of 

tiiedraughting-room.     He  will  not   for- 

Ktl  the  fine  waves   of  our  two  mountain 

"ogt*.  o\-cr-arched  by  a  soft    blue  Gre- 

o»n  sky,  nor  the  ancient  oak  trees,  nor 

^gCBlly  sloping  fields,  changing   from 

^"id  green  to  richest  yellow  as  the  sea- 


sons change.  The  noble  pillars  of  the 
gallery  of  art,  its  rich  treasures,  the 
choicest  remains  of  the  ideals  of  past 
ages — all  these  and  a  hundred  other 
things  which  each  one  will  find  out  for 
himself  shall  fill  his  mind  with  bright 
pictures  never  to  l)e  rubbed  out  in  the 
wear  of  life.  Thus  in  the  character  of 
ever}'  student  shall  Ije  left  some  imper- 
ishable trace  of  the  beauty  of  Palo  Alto. 

Agassiz  once  said :  '  *  The  physical 
suflering  of  humanity,  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  the  craving  of  the  hungry  and  na- 
ked, appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  every  one 
who  has  a  human  heart.  But  there  are 
necessities  which'  only  the  destitute  stu- 
dent knows.  There  is  a  hunger  and 
thirst  which  only  the  highest  charity 
can  understand  and  reliexe.  and  on  this 
solemn  occasion  let  me  say  that  ever>' 
dollar  given  for  higher  education,  in 
whatever  department  of  knowledge,  is 
likely  to  have  a  greater  influence  on  the 
future  character  of  our  nation  than  even 
the  thousands,  hundred  thousands  and 
millions  which  we  have  spent  or  are 
spending  to  raise  the  many  to  material 
ease  and  comfort.  " 

I  need  not  recall  to  you  the  history  of 
the  foundation  of  the  I.,eland  Stanford  Jr. 
Tniversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
shadow  of  a  gieat  sorrow,  and  its  pur- 
pose in  the  wish  to  satisfy  for  the  com- 
ing generations  a  hunger  and  thirst 
after  knowledge — that  undying  curiosity 
— which  is  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man. 
The  influence  of  the  boy,  to  the  nobility 
of  whose  short  life  the  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  I'niversity  is  a  tribute  and  a  remem- 
brance, will  never  lie  lost  in  our  country. 
To  him  we  owe  the  inspiration  which 
led  the  founders  to  devote  the  earnings 
of  the  successful  ventures  of  a  busy  life 
to  the  work  of  higher  education. 

Six  years  ago  in  one  of  our  California 
journals  these  words  were  used  with  ref- 
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erence  to  the  work  which  we  begin  to- 
day: "  Greater  than  the  achievement 
of  lasting  honor  among  one's  fellow  men 
of  later  generations  is  it  to  become  a  liv- 
ing power  among  them  forever.  It  rarely 
happens  to  one  man  and  wcman  to  have 
both  the  power  and  the  skill  to  thus  live 
after  death,  working  and  shaping  bene- 
ficently in  the  lives  of  many — not  of  tens 
nor  of  hundreds,  but  of  thousands  and  of 
tens  of  thousands  as  the  generations  fol- 
low on.  Herein  is  the  wisdom  of  money 
spent  in  education,  that  each  recipient  of 
influence  becomes  in  his  time  a  center 
to  transmit  the  same  in  every  direction 
80  that  it  multiplies  in  geometric  ratio. 
This  power  to  mold  unborn  generations 
for  good,  to  keep  one's  hands  mightily 
on  human  affairs  after  the  flesh  has  been 
dust  for  years,  seems  not  only  more  than 
mortal,  but  more  than  man.  Thus  does 
man  become  '  co-worker  with  God '  in  the 
shaping  of  the  world  to  a  good  outcome.  " 

The  Golden  Age  of  California  begins 
when  its  gold  is  used  for  purposes  like 
this.  From  such  deeds  must  rise  the 
new  California  of  the  coming  centurj* — 
no  longer  the  California  of  the 
gold-seeker  and  the  adventurer,  but 
the  abode  of  high  men  and 
women,  trained  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  and  imbued  with  the  love  of  nature, 
the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God. 
And  bright  indeed  will  be  the  future  of 
our  St^.te  if,  in  the  usefulness  of  the 
University,  every  hope  and  prayer  of  the 
founders  shall  be  realized. 

POPULAR  TALKS  ON  LA"W. 


BV   \VM.    C.    Sl'RAGUE,    K.Sy. 

No.  I.    The  Danger  in  Legal  Maxims, 

The  very  common  saying,  "no  rule, 
without  an  exception,"  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  connection  with  the  so-called 


"rules  of  law"  so  frequently  pu 

for  ready   reference    and    popula 

A  recent  issue  of  a  prominent  com 

paper  came  under  our  notice  a  fe 

since  with  a  list  comprising  some 

five  of  these  "rules  of  law"  whic 

vised  its  readers  to  cut  out  and 

in  a  convenient  place  for  daily  re 

Of  these  rules  scarcely  one  so  st 

general  rule  as  to  make  it  even  i 

that  the  reader,  under  any  give 

circumstances,  could  determine 

danger  of  mistake,   his  proper 

This  is  not  the  fault  so  much  < 

who  originate   or  publish    thes 

ments  of  the  law,  as  it  is  the  I 

rather,  the  peculiarity  of  the  la 

With  so  many  tribunals  called 

upon  the  same  subject,  and  so  n 

rying  circumstances  continually 

under  each  rule,  it  is  not  to  be  w 

at  that  few  unvarying  rules  of 

be   found.       So  that    were    the 

ary   citizen  to    memorize    the    « 

and  popular  rules  of  law,  or  w€ 

continually  before  his  eyes,  he  w 

his  lawyer  to  save  him  from  thei 

danger  arising  from  a  little  kn 

is  seen  in  no  direction  so  clear 

this,  and  emphasizes  what  we  1 

ways   advocated,  that  the    elen: 

law  embracing  the  leading  rules 

ceptions  should  be  taught  in  the 

schools  of  the  country.     I^ess  trij 

try  and  more  of  the   laws   of 

would  have  a  healthy  effect  in 

up  prosperous  and  happy  men 

men.     Young  people  enter  upon 

riage     relation      without     a     n 

thought  or  knowledge  of  the  cl 

their  political    and    legal    stab 

view  of  the  general  lack  of  inf< 

on  the  subject,  and  the  danger  it 

statements  of  the  law,  we  will  ui 

a  series  of  articles  or  popular 

the  line  suggested. 
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kNE  of  our  latest  ventures  in  the 
educational  line  is  an  astronomical 
club,  whose  object,  as  the  name  in- 
dicates, is  to  give  to  its  members  a 
brwder  and  deeper  knowledge  of  that 
most  facinating  study — astronomy.  The 
only  Deces.*^ary  requisites  for  memf)ership 
»re  a  Iclescope,  and  a  promise  to  do  faith- 
W  work.  The  moon  is  to  Ix:  studied 
'■first  ami  the  questions  that  are  to  be  de- 
citled  by  actual  obser\'ations,  are,  "Does 
ihe  moon  rotate  on  its  axis.^  "  and,  if  so, 
"What  is  the  time  of  one  rotation  ?" 

Messrs.  Hoi  way  and  Randall  are  meni- 
t>mof  the  club,  and  are  always  ready 
to  iciv'c  any  needed  advice  or  assistance. 
Tljc  work  can  not  be  other  than  jirofit- 
*blc.  and  if  the  members  have  any  love 
fortbettndy  it  will  prove  pleasant  also. 


.    >  I  pleased  riur  IIca%etily  I'a- 

.  Ill  '    lo  remove  from  us  and 

iiul  reward,  our   esteemed 

x-llovr  ktudeitt.  Mason  B.  Jones,  of 
..-  ii 

That    in   his  untimely   death    the 

»»    one    whose  geiital  and  courle- 

utious,   earnest,     untiring 

ions,  and    lii><}i  and    pure 

■""iiiMii,  \v.i!:iii    ii:ive  made   his  life  of  value 

rawethan  ordinary. 


/^fxflhrci:  That  the  Agendia  Society,  has  lost 
a  member  who  had  always  its  interests  at 
heart,  and  was  ever  willing  to  give  his  time 
and  labor  for  its  advuncement. 

Kfsoh'di:  That  we  extend  our  heart  felt 
sympathies  to  his  >>ereaved  kindred  And 
friends. 

fCfsohvJ:  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed  friend, 
and  that  they  be  placed  on  our  minutes,  and 
printed  in  the  Index  Department  of  Thb 
I'acikic  Coast  Teacher. 

Sam   H.  Cohn. 

SusiB     January.  }•  Comtnitte, 

Edith  H.   Leach. 


If  in  the  past,  any  of  us  have  been  in- 
clined to  treat  the  subject  of  physical 
culture  with  indifference,  we  must  cer- 
tainly have  changed  our  views  on  seeing 
and  hearing  Miss  Ida  Benfey. 

This  gifted  young  woman  has,  for  sev- 
eral years,  been  studying  elocution,  phy- 
sical training,  pronounciation  and  kin- 
dred subjects  under  the  most  eminent 
professors  in  the  United  States.  Now 
.she  conies  before  us  well  prepared  to  ex- 
emplify the  standard. and  not  only  in  poise 
and  grace  of  movement,  but  in  pronoun- 
ciation and  recitation  as  well.  Upon  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Normal,  about  a 
month  ago,  Miss  Benfey  delivered  a  lec- 
ture upon  physical  culture,  gave  us  some 
hints  about  the  critical  analysis  of  a  se- 
lection, and  recited  several  poem.s.  The 
lecture  consisted,  mainly,  of  explana- 
tions, and  illustrations  of  exercises  suit- 
able for  developing  the  human  body. 
As  most  of  us  are  interested,  at  present, 
in  the  subject  of  gymnasium  costumes, 
we  were  pleased  to  hear  her  views  upon 
that  subject.  She  said  that  it  is  best  for 
girls  to  take  their  exercise  in  a  dress 
very  similar  to  the  one  which  they  usu- 
ally wear,  since  if  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  one  offering  more  freedom  of 
motion,  they  will  not  act  jiaturally  in 
the  conventionalized  garb.  Her  own 
costume  is  a  long  gown  which,  although 
it  fits  rather  closely  to  the  body,  is  loose 
enough  to  afford  perfect  freedom  of 
movement. 
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Miss    Ben-fey's  recitations,    we    have 
thoroughly  enjoyed,     especially     the 

longer  one     given  upon  her  second  ap- 
pearance here.     Her  costume  on  this  oc- 
casion, one  representative  of  the  time  of 
King  Artlxnr  and  his  "  Round  Table,  " 
was  very   "beautiful.     "Elaine"  is  well 
known  to  most  of  us,  still   Miss  Bentey 
discovered,    for  us  many  beauties  which 
we  had    entirely  overlooked.       During 
the    whole    recital,    the    audience    was 
charmed    and  no  one    willingly  lost  a 
word. 

In  personal  appearance.  Miss  Benfey  is 
very  attractive,  and  ever>-  movement  of 
her  body  expresses  perfect  ease  and 
grace.  Her  work  is  that  of  an  artist, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  that  persever- 
ance which  has  brought  it  to  such  per- 
fection.   

SCIENTIKIC. 


GLAOIERS. 


It  has  not  been  long  since  the  general 
ideas  of  glaciers  were  confined  to  the 
brief  definition  found  in  our  little  school 
geography, — "Glaciers  are  vast  river- 
like fields  of  ice."  The  reason  that  glac- 
iers are  found  in  some  places  and  not  in 
others,  the  process  of  their  formation, 
their  service  in  the  universe,  their  dura- 
tion, and  many  other  facts  of  interest 
which  might  have  1)een  told  concerning 
them,  were  all  omitted,  and  we  were 
left  with  no  belter  idea  of  a  "real,  live" 
glacier,  than  the  few  words  the  book 
could  give  us.  Hut  it  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  study  the  life  of  a  glacier, 
following  it  from  its  birth  all  along  its 
life  work — work? — yes,  fur  a  glacier  is 
ever  hard  at  wurk,  eroding,  transporting 
and  depositing  along  its  lx;d,  and  polish- 
ing the  sides  of  its  granite  basin  until 
they  are  as  smooth  as  glass. 

These  vast  ice- rivers  are  formed  when 


ever  large  tracts  of  mountain  sur&oe  are 
exposed  above  the  snow-line,  and  the  an- 
nual precipitation  exceeds  what  can  be 
carried  off  by  melting  and  evaporatioD; 
the  excess  of  snow  collects  in  the  valleys 
and  gradually  moves  far  below  its  usual 
limit  as  a  river  of  solid  mater. 

The  motion  is  of  course  accounted  for 
in  the  following  manner.  Where  water 
freezes,  it  cr>'stallizes  and  hence,  ex- 
pands. Whatever  prevents  expansion, 
for  instance,  great  pressure,  tends  to  pre- 
vent freezing,  or  promote  melting  if  it  be 
already  frozen.  These  great  fields  of  ice 
are  many  of  them  hundreds  of  feet  thick. 
The  lower  surface  is  receiving  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  ice  push- 
ing down  upon  it  from  above.  Heat  Is 
thus  generated,  and  the  molecules  of  ice 
along  the  lower  surface  are  melted;  be- 
ing then  able  to  move  freely  upon  each 
other,  the  force  of  heat  is  converted  into 
motion,  and  the  glacier  moves  down  its 
sloi^e.  With  the  relief  of  pressure, 
caused  by  contraction  due  to  melting, 
the  liquid  formed  immediately  freezes 
again,  causing  an  expansion,  and  an  in- 
creased pressure,  thus  producing  heat  to 
re-melt  the  lower  portion  of  the  ice  again. 
This  continuous  melting  and  freezing 
enables  the  glacier  slowly  but  surely  to 
descend  its  sloi)e. 

The  rapidity  of  the  motion  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  supply  from  its  snow-fields, 
the  slojie  of  its  bed.  and  the  season  ot 
the  year — summer  being  the  time  when 
its  si)eed  is  greatest,  owing  to  an  increase 
in  heat  causing  rapid  melting. 

Motion  is  .scarcely  perceptible  in  many 
glaciers,  yet  if  a  stick  or  rock  be  placed 
upon  the  ice  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
time;  when   again   noticed,    it    will  be 
found  to  have  changed  its  position. 

This  slow,  steady  motion  of  million^ 
of  tons  of  ice  over  rocky  areas  tends  t<^ 
grind  off  all  rough  edges  and  to  mak^ 
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sliallow  channels  wherever  resistance  is 
met  with.  In  many  places,  owing  to 
I  the  difierence  in  the  rate  of  motion  in  the 
(liferent  parts  of  the  glacier,  the  brittle 
mass  is  seamed  with  numerous  crevasses 
extending  down  to  great  depths.  Into 
these  cracks  streams  flow  and  huge  rocks 
&11.  In  time  these  bowlders  become 
embedded  in  the  icd  at  the  bottom  and 
omstitute  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
cutting  machines. 

Systems  of  parallel  lines  are  foimd 
scratched  along  the  polished  walls  of  the 
glader  basin,  showing  where  fine  parti- 
cles robbed  during  the  passage  of  the 
ice. 

As  in  the  liquid  river,  so  in  the  frozen 
(me,  on  each  side  of  its  bed,  the  rocks 
and  soil  which  have  been  eroded  from 
theMoantain  slopes  are  deposited  con- 
tinnally,  and  carried  on  to  its  lower  ex- 
tremit}-.  These  piles  of  debris  are  called 
lateral  moraines.  Not  unfrequently  the 
<leposits  are  made  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
glacier;  they  are  usually  in  semi-circular 
heaps,  and  are  known  as  terminal  mor- 
aines. 

In  the  high  Sierras,  polished  and 
grooved  rocks  and  old  moraines  show 
that  glaciers  once  were  present  there 
which  reached  to  a  depth  of  four  thous- 
and feet  above  the  sea  level.  Even  now, 
farther  north,  on  Mt.  Shasta,  and  Mt. 
Rainier  there  exist  small  but  genuine 
glaciers. 

The  most  extensive  glaciers  are  found 
on  the  snow -covered  lands  of  the  polar 
regions.  The  most  famous  glacial  areas 
are  those  of  Greenland,  Spitzbergen.  and 
the  islands  of  the  Arctic  and  -\ntarctic 
Oceans. 

C.  B.  O. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


THE    8TOB7    OF    A    BELL. 


^f-  ]vbn  Snuth   was  sent  from   the 


fifth  district  of  California,  as  Represent- 
ative to  the  fifty-first  Congress.  His  na- 
tive city,  the  metropolis  of  the  district 
which  he  represented,  had,  for  a  number 
of  years  felt  the  need  of  a  new  postoffice. 
Consequently,  the  people  petitioned  Mr. 
Smith  to  present  a  bill  to  Congress  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred, 
twenty  thousand  dollars  with  which  to 
erect  the  much  needed  edifice. 

With  the  help  of  his  Secretary,  Mr. 
Smith  wrote  the  bill  according  to  the  re- 
quired form,  and,  when  convenient,  in- 
troduced it  to  Congress,  by  presenting  it 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Speaker  immediately 
handed  the  bill  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  who  in  turn,  gave  it  to  the 
"Clerk  of  Committee"  of  appropriations. 
After  thorough  discussion,  the  Commit- 
tee decided  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Each  committee  has  a  particular  day 
for  making  its  reports,  and  on  the  day 
prescribed,  the  committee  of  appropria- 
tions made  known  to  the  House  its  de- 
cision regarding  Mr.  Smith's  bill.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  whom  the  bill 
was  given,  had  it  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  Representatives. 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  wa.s 
the  reading  of  the  bill  twice  before  the 
House.  The  readings  occurred  on  the 
same  day,  but.  if  only  one  Representa- 
tive had  objected  to  this  arrangement, 
the  readings  must  have  occurred  on  two 
consecutive  days. 

The  bill  was  now  ready  to  l^e  debated 
by  the  House.  .After  having  been  de- 
bated for  several  hours,  an  amendment 
was  made  to  the  bill,  cutting  down  the 
appropriation  from  one  hun'ired  twenty 
thou-sand.  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  bill  was  then  eni^rossed:  that  :-». 
written  out  in  a  round  hand  0:1  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,     .\fter  the  third  reading. 
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which  occurred  the  same  day,  the  bill 
with  its  amendments  was  voted  upon 
and  passed.  The  Clerk  of  the  House 
next  carried  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and 
formally  announced  that  it  had  passed 
the  House . 

The  routine  in  the  Senate  was  the 
same  as  in  the  House,  the  bill  finally 
being  voted  upon  and  passed  without 
new  amendments.  The  Secretary  then 
took  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  in  this 
case  announced  that  it  had  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  was  then  written  in  careful 
form  on  parchment.  This  action  is 
called  enrolling  the  bill.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  now  added  his  signature  to 
the  bill,  and  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  done  so.  The  Clerk  of  the  House 
carried  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  of  that  body  signed  his  name. 

The  committee  on  enrolled  bills  now 
carried  the  bill  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  latter  approved 
the  bill,  he  affixed  his  signature,  and 
uent  his  Secretary  to  the  House  to  an- 
nounce the  fact. 

The  President  in  person  carried  the 
bill  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  a 
C()i)y  made  for  the  public  printer,  and 
lljcn  deposited  the  enrolled  copy  of  the 
bill  among  the  public  archives  of  the 
United  States. 

Krom'thc  moment  that  the  President 
HiKiit-'d  the  bill,  it  had  cea.sed  to  be  a  bill; 
it  WUH  now  an  act,  and  had  gone  into 
force.  M.  P. 

Oount  Tolstoi's  Educational  Plan. 


Al  the  presctit  time.  Count  Tolstoi's 
vHfM  in  CR'uling  nntch  discu.ssion  among 
tduCAtors.  lie  is  called  a  fanatic,  an 
fUtltluiHt.  Hut  what  great  reformers 
Ntvt  eiK'niicd  these  names?  Rousseau 
i%d  Uie  world  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
bis  ideas  on  educational   re- 


form, and  was  called  somethin 
than  a  fanatic.  And  Pestalo 
pounding  his  ideas  for  the  fii 
would  be  deemed  one  also.  £ 
former  sees  in  his  own  plans  a  s] 
lief  from  the  difficulties  connec 
the  subject  in  which  he  is  inter 
it  religion,  education  or  social 
and  the  Russian  b  not  more 
than  his  predecessors. 

"Count  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi  was 
August  28.  1828,  at  Yasnaya  Pc 
village  near  Tula,  in  the  Goven 
Tula."  Tula,  or  Toula,  lies  di 
of  Moscow  in  54  degrees  north 
and  38  degrees  east  longitud 
phaned  at  an  early  age,  the  boy 
the  University  of  Kazan,  and 
law  and  Oriental  languages.  ] 
became  tired  of  these,  and 
home.  Shortly  after,  he  joi 
brother  in  the  army,  took  par 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Circassia,  v 
up  in  Sevastopol  during  the  si< 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  r 
Tolstoi,  the  author,  is  well-kno 
Tolstoi,  the  pedagogue,  is  a  s 
From  pedagogue  to  preacher  i 
step,  and  it  is  his  last.  One  autl 
"Soldier,  literarian,  agriculturis 
lar  educator,  and  prophet  of  a 
ligion, — Count  Lyof  Tolstoi  has 
these  in  succession."  It  is  Tol 
popular  educator,  who  claims  01 
tion  in  this  paper. 

His  school  is  at  Yasnaya  Polys 
pupils  are  Russian  peasants;  he  < 
three  instructors.  His  course  c 
consists  of  "Graded  and  Me« 
Reading,  Composition,  Penmanshi 
mar,  Sacred  and  Russian  History 
ing.  Sketching.  Singing.  Mathi 
Conversation  about  Natural  S 
and  Religious  instruction."  Ge< 
and  General  History-  do  not  fc 
part  of  his  curriculum,  because  t 
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dretj  absolutely  refused  to  learti  them. 
Their  favorite  study  is  composition. 
How  a.stonLsbing  it  would  be  to  hear 
stt'enteen  and  eighteen-year-old  pupils 
say  that  they  liked  to  write  compositions, 
yet  these  Russian  serfs,  only  eight  or  ten 
jtars  old,  count  it  the  greatest  pleasure 
they  have,  if  only  they  may  choose  their 
own  subjects.  Their  next  greatest  de- 
light is  the  reproduction  of  Bible  stories 
Hftd  to  them  some  two  months  pre- 
rioittly.  Tolstoi  lays  great  stress  on  the 
»tndy  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament,  *lbe  book  of  the  childhood 
of  the  human  race." 

h  person  who  entered  Tolstoi's  school- 
nwra  for  the   first  time  would  be  non- 
plussed.      Imagine   a  schoolroom    with 
the  little  ones  sitting  where  they  please. 
on  the  tables,  the   window  sills,  or   the 
floor,  and  yon  have  a  faint  coiicej)tion  of 
the  state  of  things  at  Yasnaya.     Where 
are  the  orderly  rows  of  seats  so  dear  to  an 
American  teacher's   heart  ?      Not  there, 
Tolstoi    docs    not    l)elie%'e    in    system. 
Whatever  is  first  thought  of.  is  the  sub- 
ject with  which  the  day  l>egius,  and  if 
particularly  interestiug,  it  may  exclude 
'all  other  subjects   for  that   day.      The 
icfiild  brings  to  the  schoolroom  only  him- 
*df,  his   receptive  nature,  and  the  firm 
' conviction  that  school  will  be  as  gay  to- 
dav  as  it  was  yesterday.     No  books  are 
[taken  home  at  night:  there  is  no  memo- 
nnng  of   rules,    or  formulas.      Tolstoi 
(acknowledges  that  it  was  somewhat  dis- 
wuragiog  to  have  a  boy  decide  one  day 
iKal  he  would  rather  go  the  woods,  and 
^»  have  the  rest  follow  like  a  flock   of 
»beej».  thus  taking  a  vacation   at   their 
It  the  next  day  they  were  not 
■tu  furnish  an  excuse  for  their 

Ihsdpline  is  unknown  in  this  .school. 

'^opttniihraent  is  allowed  to  be  given. 

kW  disputet  arise,  the  pupils  themselves 


settle  them.  If  any  one  comes  with  com- 
plaints to  the  teacher,  he  is  asked,  "Are 
you  sure  that  you  did  not  do  it  yourself?" 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  lack  of  disci- 
pline, aside  from  Tolstoi's  personal  feel- 
ing concerning  the  matter,  is  the  stand 
Yasnaya  parents  take.  They  are  opi>osed 
to  education,  and  if  the  rigid  discipline 
of  an  American  school  were  adopted 
there,  it  would  become  obnoxious  to  the 
little  Russians,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
school  would  cease  to  exist,  because  the 
parents  would  not  compel  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Tolstoi's  plan  is 
exciting  so  much  comment?  Think  of 
it!  No  system,  no  discipline,  nothing  to 
be  studied  at  night,  pupils  allowed  to  go 
to  school  or  not  as  they  choose.  What 
a  spectacle  of  freedom  that  brings  before 
the  mind's  eye  I 

Americans  are  wedded  to  system. 
They  have  banking  syste  ns.  agricultural 
systems,  systems  of  irrigation,  and  edu- 
cational systems.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment an  American  .school  conducted  as 
Count  Tolstoi  conducts  his.  With  his 
present  training,  the  average  teacher 
would  become  insane.  Yet  all  over 
America  there  is  heard  a  cry  ajtainst  so 
much  system.  A  reaction  seems  im- 
pending, but  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
go  from  one  extreme  to  another. — from 
absolute  system  to  none  at  all.  Al- 
though Tolstoi  has  put  in  operation  and 
successfully  carried  on  his  sch«Jol.  prov- 
ing his  ideas  correct  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sians, one  must  remember  that  these 
little  children  are  wholly  unu.Hcd  to  con- 
trol, or  parental  authority,  and  in  thi.n 
respect  differ  from  English  or  American 
children. 

With  reference  to  this  plan  as  a  prac- 
ticable one  for  America,  I  should  say  it 
is  not.  Freelx)rn  American  children  on 
one  side,  Russian  peasants  on  the  other; 
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the  <nie  aocnstomed  from  birth  to  some 
maimer  of  discipline,  the  other  as  free 
and  mirestrained  as  the  great,  grey  wolf 
of  the  Siberian  plains.  Though  in  re- 
gard to  system,  it  is  quite  true  that  a 
little  move  latitude  might  well  be  al- 
lowed here. 

Tolstoi's  ideas  concerning  composition 
writing  are  excellent.  We  make  essays 
tmgbears  to  pupils.  If  we  could  adapt 
his  ideas  to  our  system  of  composing, 
and  allow  each  pupil  to  be  natural,  en- 
couraging any  individual  tastes,  teachers 
would  gain  a  variety  of  not  only  pleasing 
but  instructive  essays.  We  think  child- 
ren must  ha\'e  some  idea  of  grammar  be- 
fine  they  can  compose.  Tolstoi  does  not 
think  so,  for  he  calls  the  studj-  of  gram- 
mar "a  mental  treadmill." 

If  "Young  America"  were  allowed  to 
go  to  school  and  to  do  just  as  these  little 
Russians  do,  with  no  restraint,  no  pun- 
ishment, and  no  regular  time  in  each 
day  for  reciting  certain  lessons,  he  would 
stay  away  after  the  first  day,  and  develop 
into  a  sa\-age.  America  has  no  Tolstoi, 
and  from  personal  knowledge  of  a  few 
American  children.  I  should  decide 
his  plan,  as  being  impracticable  for 
America  X.  I.  de  la  Roza. 


LITERARY. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

"The  man  who  came  from  no-where." 
as  Kipling  has  been  called,  was  bom  in 
India  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  He  was  sent  to  Ktigland  to  l>e  ed- 
ucated, but  returned  to  India  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Here  his  real  studies  liegaii. 
He  has  conquered  the  languages  of  the 
Hindoo,  has  fathomed  the  mysteries  of 
native  life,  and  has  investigated  the  An- 
glo-Indian social,  official,  and  militar>- 
qrstems. 

fi^iplmg  has  been  compared  with  Rider 


H^gard.  It  is  true  they  were 
tunate  in  the  selecting  of  a  new 
their  labors,  but  there  the  s 
ends.  Far  more  just  is  the  co 
with  Bret  Harte.  It  is  impo 
read  the  Departmental  Ditties 
being  reminded  of  Bret  Harte's 
California  life.  Their  stories, 
somewhat  similar,  though  Kipli: 
a  much  better  moral  tone  tl 
Harte's. 

Why  have  Kipling's  works  b 
popular?  Surely  we  can  find  ai 
if  we  examine  the  works  the 
We  are  all  curious  to  know  how 
habits  and  English  rules  can  b 
upon  three  hundred  million  Hin 
are  interested  to  find  what  kin 
pie  have  undertaken  the  Angli 
India:  and  what  the  life  of  tb 
really  is.  Kipling  has  told  us 
and  more. 

Those  in  the  employ  of  the 
who  value  their  positions  are  n( 
make  their  "seniors  squirm"  b 
ing  social  and  official  short 
Not  being  in  government  empl 
ling  has  felt  entirely  unrestraint 
matter. 

He  is  a  master  of  vivid  des 
and  brings  before  us.  as  few  ant 
the  real  surroundings  of  his  ch 
Many  quotations  might  be  giv 
Uistrate  ibis,  but  an  extract  fron 
scription  ot  the  duststonn  in  ''T 
Dawn"  will  suffice.  "1  had  felt 
air  was  growing  hotter  and  he 
iiobtHly  seemed  to  notice  it  i; 
niooti  went  out  and  a  burning  1 
l>eg.in  lashing  the  orange  trees 
sound  like  the  noise  of  the  sea. 
we  kuew  where  we  were,  the  di 
was  on  us  and  everything  was 
whirling  darkness." 

In  the  delineation  of  charact 
ling   shows    remarkable   power. 


probably  this,  more  than  anything:  or 
^cvea  c\ierythmg  else,  that  has  made  his 
Hw<Mks  so  popular.  The  people  in  his 
Hstories  are  real.  It  seems  as  if  we  had 
"  knourn  and  sympathized  with  them. 
I     Then,  too.  he   has  made  a  happy  selec- 

■  tioD  of  characters.  In  real  life,  we  sel- 
"  dom  meet  either  saints  or  demons.     It  is 

in  tbe  man  of  every  day  life,  who  may 
have  many  faults,  or  even  vices,  but  is 
not  altogether  bad,  that  we  feel  most  in- 
terest; and  this  is  the  man  that  Kipling 
describes. 

The    frequent    relapses   into   Hindoo- 

stanee,  occasionally  prove  fatal  to  our  in- 
terest in   his  story.     In  The  Gadsbys, 

^tlie  author  works  us  up  to  the  highest 

>itch  of  expectation,  and  then    has   the 

»y*A  (lady's   maid)   exclaim,    '^Pusitena 

fKyoy    This  means  that  her  mistress  is 

jvaing  back  to  life,  but  there  is  nothing 

the  text  to  show   it.     Tbe  constant 

rseof  these  foreign  words  and  expres- 

[sions,  though   it  may  flatter  our  vanity 

I  VJ' seeming  to  give  us  credit  for  knowl- 
«<lge  to  which  we  have  not  the  least 
claim,  is  certainly  a  weak  point  in  Kip- 
ling's writings. 

'The  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills"  is  a 
Collection  of  short  stories,  in  which  vari- 
otu  phases  of  native  as  well  as  Anglo- 

■  Indian  life  are  portrayed.  "Thrown 
P    Away"  shows   how   poor   a   chance  the 

*>oy  brought  np  under  the  "sheltered  life 
'ystem"  has   in    India.      "Beyond    the 

■  Pale"  gives  us  a  rather  amazing  glimpse 

■  into  Oriental  life,  and  "The  Taking  of 
~  Inngtiuigpen"  and  "The  Rout  of  the 
^    ^liite  Hussars"  are  amusing  stories  of 

■  aililaiy  life.  "The  House  of  Suddhoo" 
p      *  >  hofrible  story  of  vulgar  magic,  while 

"The  Gate  of  a  Hundred  Sorrows,"  tbe 
'Wifc  uiuiu.  of  an  opium  smoker,  "defeats 
'        ^Qfliaoeyoci  his  owu  gToand." 

AatB^  the  Englisfa.  "Soldiers  Three" 
*^aogt  popnlar  of  Kipling's  works. 


Englishmen  are  used  to  thinking  of  the 
priv^ate  soldier  simply  as  one  of  the  many 
parts  of  a  great  machine.  In  Uiiii  bmik, 
Mulvaney  and  his  companions  appear  as 
separate  human  lieings.  The  jolly,  care 
less  Irishmnn,  who  delights  his  comrades 
with  amusing  stones  of  his  past  life,  r»| 
minding  them  fre<picnlly  "I  was  a  cor 
'pril  wanst,"  .seems  to  have  the  author'* 
full  sympathy,  and  is,  ])erhaps,  his  best 
character. 

The  stories  "In  Black  and  White"  are 
all  romances  of  native  life,  of  which  tbe 
bestt  are  "On  the  City  Wall"  and  "Dray 
Wara  You  Deo  "  In  the  liutcr  there  are 
many  striking  passages.  The  jealous 
husband  thus  descril)es  lii.H  pursuit  of 
Uaond  Shah,  his  wife's  lover.  "In  thcne 
hours,  brother  and  friend  of  my  beart'i 
heart,  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  as 
blood  alx)ve  me,  and  my  mouth  was  the 
taste  of  dry  earth.  Also,  I  broke  no 
bread,  and  my  drink  wa.H  the  rain  of  tbft 
Valley  of  G hoe  uiMjn  my  face." 

"We  Willie  Winkie"  and  "Baa,  Baa, 
Black  Sheep"  are  charming  stories  of 
child-life.  The  author  !«ectn«  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  child  as  well  oa 
that  of  a  soldier;  and  little  Black  Sheep 
is  as  real  to  the  reader  a.H  Mulvaney  or 
Orthcris. 

Though  Kipling  possessea  the  rare  art  of 
telling  a  short  story,  he  can  tell  a  long 
one  quite  as  successfully.  In  "The 
Light  that  Failed."  Dick  and  Maisie  en< 
list  our  intere-it  when,  a."*  children,  they 
go  out  target  shooting;  and  the;  carry  i 
with  them  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  nlnry.  Iq 
Maisie,  we  have  a  character  almost  un 
known  to  the  world  of  the  novcllat,  a 
woman  struggling  for  recognition  aa 
leader  in  her  art. 

It  is  wonderful  that  so  young  a  man 
should  have  produced  ao  many  an4  tttcll 
original  works.  His  rcaooroas  aeta  (» 
exhaustible.     It  is  predicted    that   tk 
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stories  will  effect  a  reform  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  system;  and  he  has  already  been 
styled  the  "Dickens  of  India." 

Anna  McLanahan. 

THB   VALUE   OF  UNDERSTANDING 
MODERN  liANOUAQES. 


By  "an  understanding  of  modem  lan- 
guages "  is  meant  the  ability  to  converse, 
read,  and  write  in  those  languages.  As 
most  of  the  European  tongues  are  of 
I^atin  origin,  the  study  of  Latin  should 
be  the  basis  for  the  study  of  those  langu- 
ages. Then,  and  then  only,  is  there 
real  enjoyment  in  learning  every  new 
word  and  considering  its  formation;  in 
noting  the  construction  of  the  sentences 
and  in  tmraveling  the  thought.  Langu- 
ages not  of  the  Latin  origin  demand 
greater  effort  on  our  part,  and  conse- 
quently we  feel  greater  delight  in  master- 
ing them. 

Is  learning  a  language  a  culture  in  it- 
self? Surely  it  is;  we  can  see  how  it 
would  lead  to  a  fine  discrimination  uf 
words,  how  our  memory  would  be 
strengthened,  and  how  our  judgment 
would  be  exercised. 

Every  one  is  desirous  of  learning  one 
foreign  language.  The  bright  young 
butterfly  of  society,  as  she  sinks  into  her 
easy  chair  after  a  reception,  sighs  and 
says,  "Oh  !  I  wish  I  could  speak  just  a 
little  French  or  German.  "  Perhaps  she 
is  one  of  those  whose  tastes  are  not  mu- 
sical; then,  how  much  more  welcome 
would  be  a  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues. 

From  another  quarter  comes  a  similar 
cry.  This  time  it  is,  "  If  I  only  could 
speak  this  language  or  that,  my  salary 
would  be  raised  so  and  so  much,  "  This 
is  not  only  true  of  the  less  responsible 
positions  in  business  life,  but  also  in 
large  establishments  and  in  the  higher 
callings. 


The  person  of  literary  tasi 
knowledge  of  other  tongues 
much  pleasure.  Some  of  our 
as  Gothe,  Schiller  and  Victoi 
not  be  translated  without 
purity  of  style,  fluency,  swe< 
pression  and  hence — force  oi 
To  know  these  authors;  w- 
them  in  the  original. 

What  nationalities  are  re 
the  United  States  ?     Perhaps 
hearing  this  speech-worn  que 
theless,  is  it  not  one  of  vital 
Here  gather,  in  g^reat  numbei 
ish,  the  Germans,  the  Frer 
and  Japanese,  in  short,  peo] 
parts  of  the  globe.     Leaving 
that  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  our  daily  business  life,  let 
the  subject  in   the  light  of 
Consider — we  are  all  of  kin. 
we  show   our  appreciation 
True,  the  pleasant  smile  an' 
shake  of  the  hand  are  very  efl 
stances  might  be  cited  in 
spoke   volumes.       But,    afte 
does  the  (Jerman  like  better 
a  friend  who  can  sit  and  cc 
him  in  German?   a   friend, 
knowledge    of    the  lang^aj 
sympathy  (slight  though  it 
the  people  who  speak  that  h 

Each  language  has  its  pec 
in  which  it  excels  all  other 
and  sweet  musical  sounds,  w 
Spanish;  for  richness  of  exj 
German  is  chosen.  The  Ital 
grace;  the  French  is  the  1 
polite  society,  etc. 

The  knowledge  of  Chine 
anese  is  doing  much  towai 
Christianity.  Hence,  we  se 
mense  and  lasting  benefits, 
mental  and  moral,  may  be  d 
an  understanding  of  modem 
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ALL    SORTS. 


Whj  not  call  lady  teachers  "  pedagogies  ?  " 

^liat  makes  Fred  look  so  "Blank  "  when 
jon  uk  him  with  whom  he  sits  ? 

Fen-kniTes  are  not  in  fashion  since  the  Mid- 
dle classes  carrv  jack-knives  for  Manual  Train- 
ing. 

Mr.  E.  evidently  thinks  there  is  nothing  in 
the  sabject  of  divorce.  Just  wait  till  he  gets  a 
mother-in-law ! 

New  Jnnior  to  Librarian — "  Do  you  know 
where  I  can  find  that  "111  something,"  by  Mr. 

Homer. " 

Teacher — "What  is  the  principal  product  of 
Sontbem  California  ?  " 
Pupil— ••Cheese." 

Qocstion: — "Where    is  Grace  going    when 
At  finishes  school  ?" 
Ans.— "ToOgden." 

Normal  boy's  proof  of  Solomon's  wisdom: — 
"Wu  wise  enough  to  know  there  was  not 
enongh  love  in  one  wife,  so  he  had  700  wives." 

Miss  G. — "You    may   be    prepared  to   tell 
jokes  in  class  to-morrow.  " 
New  Junior — "  Do  you  mean  real  or  original 

jokes?" 

Miss  W. — member  of  the  Agendia,  fully 
ihoved  her  business  qualities  in  a  three  minu- 
*«  speech  that  she  delivered  at  the  society 
^  week. 

The  worthy  president  of  the  Agendia  evi- 
^^^7  had  for  the  point  of  her  speech  on 
witch  factories,  a  material  being  who  hangs 
«it  his  sign  on  South  First  street. 

Wonder  if  Fred  bought  his  "plug"  hat  at 
the  fire  several  weeks  ago. 

Why  don't  the  other  Normal  boys  invest 
>ho?  It  adds  to  their  appearance  so  much, 
specially,  when  one  takes  them  for  "cab- 
men. " 

^  we  were  all  assembled  in  front  of  the 
Kormsl  ttepa  waiting  for  the  "rest  of  the 
P^l*, "  two  of  them  came  up,  and  seeing  a  tall 
udrery  dignified-looking  silk  hat  on  the  head 
of  rather  a  short  man,  asked  eagerly  of  their 
companions,  "Who  is  the  doctor  ?  When  lo 
*nd  behold!— it  was  only  a  Normal  boy,  and 
•MiddleratthiU! 


Since  psychology  has  become  the  fashion 
there  are  "  Mo(o)re  "  "  Nill(s)  "  to  be  seen  on 
South  Tenth  street. 

Have  you  seen  Miss  G.  and  Prof.  S.  run  a 
race  ?  Don't  miss  it.  They  do  it  so  grace- 
fully. 

What  new  course  has  been  put  in  the  Junior 
year  that  they  need  to  carry  "  bottles  ?  "  We 
never  did. 

The  fair  damsel  who  "  looks  forward  with 
recollections"  is  quite  a  curio.  One  would 
naturally  think  that  she  lived  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

Some  of  the  Normal  boys  have  been  trained 
in  "milking  cows"  and,  for  future  information 
in  this  line,  inquire  of  Mr.  B.  who  boards  on 
Tenth  and  San  Salvador. 

Apparently  from  the  answers  given  by  some 
of  the  Middle  A's,  they  have  not  been  star 
gazing  lately.  We  received  a  gentle  hint  that 
they  preferred  the  sun  (son.) 

How  excited  William  got  when  Miss  G. 
offered  to  pay  his  fare;  he  ran  all  over  the  car, 
not  mentioning  our  feet,  in  search  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  when  he  returned  he  found  his 
place,  by  Miss  G.  occupied  by  a  better  look- 
ing man. 

A  brilliant  Junior  contemplates  starting  a 
Zoology  Bureau.  Specimens  may  be  obtained 
at  rates  to  be  determined  hereafter.  Probably 
horned  toads  will  be  held  at  forty  cents  and 
chip-munks  at  sixty,  while  grasshoppers, 
wasps,  etc.,  may  be  ordered  by  the  dozen. 

Senior  in  model  lesson  illustrating  that  the 
last  word  in  a  climax  should  be  emphasized 
the  most. 

Teacher — "Now,  why  should  embrace  be 
emphasized  most  ?  " 

Pupil — "  Because  it  is  the  last  thing  we  do.  " 

She  evidently  judges  others  by  herself,  for 
her  cheek  didn't  "blanch . " 

A  student  in  Middle  B2 

Complained,  that  she  never  could  do 

The  work  of  construction. 

And  by  her  deduction. 

Geometry  can  not  be  true. 

If  it  happens  to  any  of  yon. 

That  the  work  is  confusing  and  new, 

Just  blame  the  protracter 

If  that  were  exacter, 

The  problem  would  work  itself  all  through 
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If  we  can  take  the  word  of  a  Jonior  A  papil, 
vessels  sailed  on  land  in  Pizarro's  time. 

Whom  does  that  Jnnior  A  yonng  man  claim 
to  be  his  "  Elaine  ?  " 

Mr.  Fletcher  seems  to  be  taking  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  "ballet." 

The  young  men  ne'er  Mo(o)re  drill  in  calis- 
thenics, especially  in  the  thumb  line. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  Shakesperean  reading 
gently  informed  her  class  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  great  punster,  even  greater  than  Prof  K. 

Mr.  H.  delights  in  lectures  as  it  gives  him 
ample  opportunity  to  farm  "er"  to  attend  to 
his  other  outside  work. 

Mr.   R.   to    pupil  in  Physics — "What  does 
this  piece  of  iron  look  like?" 
Pupil— "U." 

Why  are  the  pupils  in  the  physical  culture 
class  partial  to  Prof.  K — ?  Because  he  scolds 
Miss  G —  for  them. 

A  Middle  B  girl  possesses  a  great  geomet- 
rician (secret).  She  protects  the  complexion 
of  her  observations  (?)  by  using  a  parasol. 

A  Jnnior  B  young  lady  was  heard  to  ask  the 
question,  "When  is  Miss  Bennett  going  to  re- 
cite Shakespeare's  Blaine?" 

No  wonder  some  of  the  Normalites  arrived 
at  Palo  Alto  at  a  late  hour.  They  had  bor- 
rowed Sell's  "Giraffe"  to  conduct  them  thither. 

One  of  the  lunch  parties  of  Palo  Alto  par- 
took of  "squeezer  rooster"  with  a  great  deal 
of  ehjoyment  and  merriment. 

Teacher — "Name  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  existing  to-day  which  were  un- 
known one  hundred  years  ago,  Tommy.  " 

Tommy — "You  and  me.  " 

"He  who  laughs  last  laughs  best,"  quoth 
the  Hollander  and  his  partner  as  they  wrath- 
fnlly  (Chew)  ed  their  tongues  when  Baker's 
best  horse  was  passed  by  the  other  plug. 

Any  question  in  Geometry  will  be  promptly, 
if  not  satisfactorily,  answered  by  a  member  of 
the  fifth  honr  class.  Her  word  is  law — at 
least  you  would  think  so. 

One  of  the  Senior  Ba  young  men  claims  that 

"^sreased  sixe  of  his  month  is  due  to  the 

"^  aukes  so  many  long  speeches  in 

1-iM.    W«U,  thqr  say  where 

ill  away. 


Did  any  one  ever  describe  the  Hndso 
without  using  the  words,  "tke  rivei 
bears  his  name?" 

Which  has  the  attraction  for  that 
young  lady,  the  tall  yonng  man  or  the 
cycle? 

We  see  by  Mr.  Fletcher's  chirograp 
he.does  Pot  practice  his  motto — "  Evi 
and  every  letter  try  to  make  a  little  bett 

Advice  to  students:    Never  close  a  « 
in  the  Laboratory  without  permission, 
wish  to  know  why  ask  a  Middle  A2  gi 
tried  it. 

The  following  definition  of  the  word 
lor  was  handed  in  by  a  fifth  grade  boy 
bachelor  is  a  man  who  has  no  wife,  nor 
no  wife,  nor  can't  get  no  wife.  " 

Some  of  the  Middlers  have  already  d 
where  they  will  go  when  they  graduate, 
young  lady  of  the  Middle  Ba  class  is  th 
of  going  to  "Carson. " 

Teacher— Tell  me  something  about  Si 
ter  Scott 

Bright  pupil — Scott  strove  for  the  his 
and  antiquarian  style,  and  is  still  strivit 

What  do  you  think  is  becoming  of  us, 
it  is  necessary  for  Prof.  K.  to  ask  one 
most  dignified  Middlers  if  she  felt  wt 
Morals  and  Manners?      She  said  she 
not. 

Teacher — "What  part  of  speech  is  "bi 
Small  boy — "  But  is  a  conjunction. ' ' 
Teacher — "Correct    Now  give  me  an 

pie  of  its  use.  " 
Small  boy— "  See  the  goat  butt  the 

"  But  connects  the  goat  and  the  boy.  " 

If  you  would  learn  the  latest 
Art  of  seeming  "the  repose," 

Just  study  a  few  photos 
Of  the  Senior  girl,  who  knows. 

There  is  no  time  for  gossip, 

Or  any  so-called  fun; 
You  now  must  surely  study 

Or — get  your  hat  and  run. 

Not  even  a  Normal  whisper 
Must  be  heard  within  Uiese  halb 

And  the  incline  of  the  head 
Must  be  short  or  not  at  alL 


FTS,         KID    GLOVES,         HOSIERY,        BRUSHES, 
RIBBONS,  LACES,  PERFUMES. 

JEWELRY, 
DIES'.    CHILDREN'S,    INFANTS*    FURNISHING    GOODS. 

■arhe  Cheaoest  Place  in  Tov/n" 


EAST  SANTA  CLARA  ST. 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


loi/ie  readers  of  *'THE  TEACHER": 

We  hereby  guarantee  to  sell  you  goods  in 
"'"'  line  at  lower  average  prices  than  any  other  house  in  California, 
Ust  year  we  sold  over  i6o  dozen  curling  irons,  and  over  300  dozen 
^onihs.  These  quantities  mean  something ,  Send  for  illustrated  cata^ 
%Jw  or  permit  us  to  show  you  our  bargains. 

Very  respectfully, 

CORNELL   <S6   ORVIS. 
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Bessie  G.  Haslam,  Jane  '90,  teaches  at  Gil- 
roy. 

C.  F.  Bondshu,  May  'S7,  is  teaching  in  Star- 
key,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 

Anna  Nichols,  Jane  '90,  has  taaght  in  Shasta 
Co.  since  she  graduated. 

Georgia  Thatcher,  June  '89,  teaches  the  Par- 
▼ay  school,  San  Diego  Co. 

Bessie  M.  Rouse,  June  '91,  has  a  school  in 
the  Mansfield  district,  Monterey  Co. 

Bertha  Feibnsh,  June  '90,  is  instructing  pu- 
pils in  the  Gazelle  School,  Siskiyou  Co. 

Miss  Leoline  C.  Ladd,  June  '89,  has  taught 
the  San  Ardo  school  since  February  3,  '91. 

Margaret  B.  Morrison,  Jan.  '90,  is  again 
teaching  in  the  Oak  Knnll  District,  Napa  Co. 

G.  P.  Hatch,  June  '90,  has  been  elected  as 
teacher  in  Happy  Canon  district,  Fresno  Co. 

Mabel  C.  Pearce,  June  91,  is  teaching  the 
.\romas  School,  near  San  Jaun,  San  Benito 
county. 

Virginia  G.  Dixon,  June  '90,  is  teaching  in 
the  Primary  Department  of  the  Warm  Springs 
School. 

Teresa  Goodman,  June  '90,  is  teaching  the 
EstraUIa  school.  Polar  Star  district,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co. 

Carrie  H.  Bradley,  J.-in.  '90,  has  been  ap- 
pointed primary  teacher  in  the  Fruitvale 
school.  East  Ctaklaud. 

Matilda  Ryan,  Jan.  '91.  is  teaching  in  Bridge- 
port district,  .\mador  Co.  She  has  already 
taught  the  school  one  term. 

Lizzie  .\.  West,  Jan.  '91^  ^'n*  «  position  in 
the  Intemietliate  l>epartnient  of  the  school  in 
Glendora,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Kate  R.  Smith,  June  '90.  is  teaching  in  the 
Wilson  District.  Santa  Clara  Co.  She  has 
taught  seven  months  and  a  half. 

Wm.  W.  Lochc,  May  '85,  is  now  preparing 
himself  for  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineering  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Techuologv. 

Miss  Serena  Davis,  June  *9i'>,  has  enjoyed 
aiae  months  teaching  at  Loi^uiis,  Placer  Co. 
Site  retomcd  in  September  to  teach  another 


Miss  Isbister,  June  '87,  is  teaching  at 
Creek,  Glenn  Co. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Bickford,  June  '87,  i 
at  Willows.  She  is  regarded  as  a  very 
fal  teacher. 

Agnes  G.  Erb.  June  '90,  is  teaching  t 
of  the  seventh  year  in  the  Napa  City  : 
Mrs.  Brower,  nee  Harris,  '86.  has  a  rooi 
also. 

Addie  E.  Howard.  Jan.  '90,  has  tauf 
months  in  Los  Berros,  San  Luis  Obis] 
but  will  not  teach  this  winter  on  ace 
poor  health. 

Fannie  S.  Cooper,  Jan.  '90,  is  now  tc 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  a  sc! 
Vacaville.  Last  year  she  was  successfii 
work  in  Ventura  Co. 

Mittie  W.  Myers,  June  '91,  has  secni 
Principalship  of  the  Sierraville  Gr 
School  in  Sierra  Valley,  Sierra  count] 
The  term  commenced  September  ist. 

Ida  E.  Carter,  June  '90,  has  compl 
spring  term  of  teaching,  and  has  now  < 
the  fall  term  in  Count's  district,  Mei 
Co.     Her  work  is  very  successful  there. 

May   E.   Mansfield,    Dec.    '86,    has 
thirty-nine  months;  three  months  at  Js 
ville,  seven  at  Shaws  Flat  and  the  ren 
at  Columbia,  Tolumne  Co.,  where  she  1 

Rebecca  Fox,  June  '90,  commenced  w 
July  27,  in  the  Intermediate  Department 
school  in  the  Mayfield  district,  MayfieU 
.\11  of  the  four  teachers  there  are  Norn 

Miss  .\nna  Dunlap,  Jan.  '91,  is  teach 
Oak  Hill  district,  Eldorado  county, 
spent  part  of  her  summer  vacation  r 
some  of  the  valuable  works  of  the  Stal 
versity. 

Miss  Kate  Johnson,  May  '83,  has  beg 
4th  year  at  Willows,  Glenn  Co.,  maki: 
eighth  year  in  the  vicinity.  The  stai 
stripes  float  proudly  from  her  school- 
She  is  a  member  of  Glenn  County  Bo 
Education. 

With  pleasure  we  note  that  C.  L.  Edg 
May  SS.  has  assumed  the  responsibility 
better  half.  He  was  married  recently  t 
Grace  F.  Fountain  of  Reqaa,  Del  Nor 
Mr.  Edgerton  has  taaght  in  Del  Norte  C 
since  graduating  and  is  now  President 
County  Board  of  Education. 
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nonth  has  flown  and  we  present 
tfat  second  number,  confident 
Piat  it  will  meet  the  expectations 
tf  our  friends  and  trusting  that 
9d  to  our  rapidly  increasing  sub- 
l  list.  A  list  that  should  contain 
e  of  every  Normal  graduate  who 
a  love  for  his  .'i/ma  Mattr  and  a 
I  assist  a  laudable  enterprise. 


fcsire  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
jr  friends  for  their  many  expres- 
ood-will  and  testimonials  of  es- 
is  very  encouraging  to  us  to 
at  you  are  hand-in-hand  with  us 
feel  that  we  can  depend 
ttir  assistance  '\\\  enlarging  our 
isefulness  until  our  magazine  Vjc- 
every  sense  of  the  phrase  the 
Coast  Teachek. 


lolicit  contributions  from  our 
nd  from  teachers  in  general — 
ipon  some  phase  or  issue  of  edu- 
interesl,  reports  of  Institutes. 
or  des'ices,  in  a  word  anything 
a  bearing  upon  education.  We 
\  you  will  avail  yourself  of  this 
aty;  it  will  assist  us  greatly  and 
Bre  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  also. 
riah  you  to  realize  that  we  are 


located  at  the  educational  center  of  the 
state;  that  our  correspondence  extends 
from  San  Diego  toTacoma;  and  that  we, 
the  Teaciikk,  and  all  our  opportunities 
are  at  your  service;  that  we  are  willing 
to  answer  all  questions  and  give  all  in- 
formation possible. 

The  more  you  use  us,  the  better  we 
shall  like  it  and  you  will  find  us  at  all 
limes  ready  to  carefully  consider  your 
suggestions  and  advice. 


We  trust  that  most  of  our  readers  have 
read  the  article  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Green- 
wood of  Kansas  Cit\',  Mo.,  which  ap- 
peared in  an  Eastern  journal  and  aLio  in 
the  Pacific  Educational  Journal.  In  this 
article.  Sup't.  Greenwood  finds  fault 
with  those  Courses  of  Study  that  pre- 
scribe for  l>eginiiers  "all  combinations  up 
to  lo"  for  the  first  term's  work. 

He  writes  averj-  strong  article  indeed, 
and  substantiates  his  statements  by  giv- 
ing the  result  of  an  interview  with  a  boy 
six  and  a  half  years  old.  who  had  never 
received  any  instruction  in  mathematics 
either  at  home  or  at  school.  Mr.  Green- 
wood claims  that  by  following  a  course 
of  study  as  above,  we  do  not  accord  the 
child   the  "intelligence   of  an   educated 

pig." 

He  derides  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
to  tiike  a  terra  to  teach  a  child  the  com- 
binations up  to  ten,  and  says,  that  by  ob- 
serving such  a  course  of  study,  we  stultify 
the  child,  destroy  his  enthusiasm  and 
make  school  a  bugbear. 

We  do  not  desire  at  this  time  to  speak 
of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
Mr.  Greenwood's  views.  We  will  say. 
however,  in  this  connection,  that  we  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  California's  teachers 
are  sensible  enough  to  advance  their  pu- 
pils as  rapidly  as  circumstance  will  per- 
m.it  and  as  is  consistent  with  true  pro- 
gress, regardless  of  the  flimsy  barriers  of 
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a  course  of  stud}'.  They  are  more  likely 
to  have  the  more  serious  fault  of  pushing 
ahead  too  rapidly  than  keeping  back. 

Our  main  object  is  to  call  your  atten- 
tion again  to  the  boy  upon  whom  Mr. 
Greenwood  experimented.  This  boy  oc- 
cupies a  most  important  position,  for 
upon  him  and  his  capabilities  depend 
the  value  of  the  article 

The  mathematical  knowledge  of  this 
boy  is  made  the  proof  of  the  statements 
and  the  foundation  of  the  writer's  logic. 
This  Missouri  lad  was  six  and  a  half  years 
of  age,  and  had  never  been  taught  either 
at  home  or  at  school.  Yet,  according  to 
Sup't.  Greenwood,  he  could  write  num- 
bers up  to  loo;  could  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide  up  to  50;  could  read 
the  dates  on  sundry  coins;  knew  that  }4 
of  9  is  4^2;  that  in  one  mile  and  a  half 
there  were  six  quarter  miles;  could  esti- 
mate the  height  of  a  rat  in  inches,  etc. 

Now,  if  the  above  lad  is  an  average 
boy — and  Mr.  Greenwood  intimates  that 
he  is — we  do  not  blame  him  for  being 
incensed  at  the  prevailing  courses  of 
study.  We  agree  with  him  in  ever>'- 
thing  he  has  said,  and  we  are  forced  to 
give  the  Missouri  boy  the  palm  of 
superiority  over  his  California  brother. 

Our  experience — a  limited  one  per- 
haps— has  taught  us  to  be  content  if  the 
six  year  old  California  beginner,  un- 
taught at  home  or  elsewhere,  is  able  to 
count  his  toes,  knows  that  2  and  2  are  4 
and  can  spell  c-a-t. 

Our  experience  may  have  been  unfor- 
tunate; we  may  not  do  the  California  boy 
justice;  if  so,  we  hope  some  one  will  set 
us  aright.  We  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  vast  difference  existing  between 
the  mathematical  abilities  of  these  two 
specimens  of  Young  America,  and  until 
we  receive  more  definite  information  are 
"  i^ed  to  lay  it  to  the  climate. 

r.  Greenwood  had  tried  hard  to 


find  a  boy  belonging  to  that 
unfortunates  called  "dunderpa 
asked  Aim  questions,  the  articli 
have  been  of  vastly  more  benefit 
fomia  teachers. 


The  attention  of  Normal  grad 
called  to  the  announcement  v 
Sec.  Squier.  This  is  a  move  in  1 
direction  and  it  is  hoped  that  g 
will  co-operate  with  the  agency 
ing  the  Secretary  notice  ot  any 
that  may  come  to  their  kno 
thereby  enlarging  the  field  of  the 
and  perhaps  g^reatly  benefitinj 
fellow-graduate.  To  secure  the 
of  the  agency,  the  teacher  ma 
member  of  the  Alumni  Assc 
Any  graduate  can  join  the  same  I 
ing  his  name  and  a  lee  of  one  d 
the  Secretary,  H.  G.  Squier. 


No  State  makes  more  liberal  pn 
for  the  formation  aud  mainten 
public  school  libraries,  especially 
the  smaller  districts,  than  does 
nia.  An  annual  appropriation  < 
or  fifty  dollars  is  amply  suffi( 
these  days  of  good  and  cheap  I 
place  the  humblest  district  schoo 
session  of  a  good  library  vrithi 
years.  The  library  fund,  althouj 
ject  to  much  misuse  through  card 
but  more  often,  lack  of  wisdom, 
plishes  much  more  good  than  at 
small  sum  expended  by  our 
Teachers  and  trustees  everywha 
ever,  by  giving  more  thought  to 
portant  factor  in  our  public  scho 
certainly  increase  ite  usefulnes 
fold. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  said  tha 
lecting  studies  for  an  education, 
f  ul  should  be  preferred  to  the  oma 
In  selecting  books  for  a  library  t 
rule  should  apply.    The  b^t  r 
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ire  to  be  purchased  first.     Web- 

mabridged,  or  its  equivalent,  is 

"a  library  in   itself."      Almost 

indtsfiensable    are    maps    and 

(.purchasable    with    the    libran,' 

ryclopaedia,   etc.     In   selecting  a 

idia   much  more  care  should  be 

in  the  selection  of  almost  any 

>f  books.     A  school  cyclopicdia 

ity  of  our  age.     All  this  class 

low  extant  are  too  esoteric  for 

•  mind.     The  simplest,  not  the 

led,  should  be  purchased. 

;at  fault  in  the  average  school 
is,  the  number  of  Ixioks  for  ma- 
mfis  is  disproportionately  large. 
Rile  element  is  too  often  slighted, 
dcause  of  the  teacher's  igjuorance 
Is  of  the  pupil,  and  frequently 
an  inordinate  veneration  for 
and  profound  tomes.  The 
bought  Bancroft's  Histor>'  of 
!  States,  Mexico,  Central  Am er. 
[etc..  and  expended  alx>ut  Si 30 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,  charter- 
import  them  into  his  school 
trobably  presented  his  son  with 
f  "The  Code  Napoleon."  or 
Analogy,"  in  lieu  of  a  rattle. 
There  is  no  obligation — human 

t-to  place  in  the  school  library 
Dickens',  Thackeray's,  George 
.Scott's   or   Carlyle's  works.     A 
iin  most  cases — representative 
each  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

classification  of  the  books  in 

aids  much    in    lessening   the 

^c  teacher.     There  is  only  one 

^method  and  that  is  to  arrange 

Brding  to  tlieir  nature;  history, 

1^,   fiction,  etc.      Classifications 

illy,   according    to    color,    or 

unscientific  as  putting  beans 

or  white  doves  with  polar 

ian  should  know  how  many 


books  were  in  the  library  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term;  he  should  keep  a  list 
of  the  new  books  added;  have  a  regular 
day,  or  days,  for  opening  the  library; 
and  keep  a  faithful  record  of  books  taken 
out.  Above  all  he  should  exercise  su- 
I>ervision  over  the  reading  done  by  the 
pupils,  and  do  his  utmost  to  interest  all 
in  good,  wholesome,  and  useful  litera- 
ture. If  a  child  leaves  school  with  a 
taste  for  good  books,  he  is  "as  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters,"  and  it 
is  very  probable,  that  "whatsoever  he 
doeth  will  prosper."  Without  such  a 
love  his  education  is  very  imperfect  and 
will  give  him  but  scant  satisfaction. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Believing  that  many  teachers  desire, 
and  would  purchase  if  convenient,  photos 
of  the  Normal,  Lick  Observatory,  Stan- 
ford University  and  other  places  of  in- 
terest, we  have  made  arrangements  by 
which  we  can  mail  post  paid  and  se- 
curely packed,  first  class  8x10  photo- 
graphs of  the  above  places,  also  of  many 
other  places  of  note  in  the  State,  at  fifty 
cents  each,  three  for  $1.2$.  If  you  want 
a  photograph  of  any  thing  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  get  it  for  you  if  possible. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  photos 
burn  them  up  and  we  will  return  your 
money.  Address  P.  C.  T.  Box  81,  San 
Jose. 

OFFICIAL. 


To  School  Superintendents ,  Trustees,  and 
Members  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal 
School  Alumni  Association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  San  Jose  State  Normal 
School,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a 
Teacher's  Agency  in  connection  with  the 
Alumni  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  its  members 
and  also  securing  to   our  schools  good, 
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experienced  teachers. 

Any  board  of  trustees  desiring  to  se- 
cure the  sers'ices  of  a  good  teacher  may 
do  so  by  writing  to  the  undersigned, 
stating  length  of  temi,  salar>-,  etc. 

Any  member  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion securing  a  position  through  the 
agency  of  the  association  will  be  charged 
three  dollars.  The  same  to  be  paid  on 
taking  charge  of  the  schcx>l.  to  defray 
cost  of  advertising,  telegraphing,  etc. 
Any  surplus  left  will  be  placed  to  the 
creiUt  of  the  Alumni  Association.  No 
char.i;e  fv)r  registration,  send  in  your 
names,  name  of  class,  number  of  years 
exiH>rieuce.  etc. 

Address  all  communications  to  H.  (.•. 
S*iuior.  Prin.  Rccd  St.  SoImoI,  Sau  Jose. 
Cal..  or  C.  \V.  Childs.  Prin.  State  Nor- 
mal School.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

TEACHERS  PENSION  ASSOCIATION. 


Some  time  near  the  close  of  the  last 
Legislature,  a  bill  was  introdnoed.  hav- 
ing f*>r  i^!*   object   the  granting  of  Pen- 
sions to  the  teachers  o:  the  Public  Schools 
of  thi*  state,  alter  a  deSnite  numlwr  of 
vears  service.       It  was  reported  upon  la- 
vorably  by  the  IMucatrona!  Conunittees 
ol  Ivth  the  Senate  and  Assembly.     Its 
laie  iniroduv.-:it>:i.  the  rush  of  business  at- 
tendant  upv>n   tl:e  cl-j-e  'o:  t:ie  session. 
jo^d   the   death   of  our    U.    S.    Senator. 
{fm$e\l  so  ma::y  unlooked  t'.^r  contiuircn- 
^jf:(  to  arise,  that  it  was  thought  wiser 
giOt    to    push    t::e  Bill  but    wait    until 
i|t  next  Legislature,  by  which  time  the 
(of  the  justice  >::  granting  teachers  a 
■on    will   have    l>een    disseminated 
^hout  the  state;  and  the  advantages 
ig     therefrom     will     have     l)een 
before  the  public. 

teachers    organize.'      Should 

''■Xsnization  of  teachers?    If 

t  find  g  better  time  than 


the  present,  and  where  a  better 
than  in  ad\-ancing  the  cause  ot  a  p 
for  teachers?  The  first  step  in  t 
rection  has  been  taken  by  the  teac 
San  Francisco  in  the  organization 
Teachers'  Pension  Association. 

To  create  a  sentiment  in  favc 
pension  for  teachers;  to  encouraj 
cussion  regarding  it;  to  enlist  the  i 
thy  and  assistance  of  parents,  gu: 
and  friends  of  children  iu  behalf  of 
sion,  and  to  secure,  in  1S93.  the  p 
of  a  teachers'  Pension  Bill  are  the  ' 
of  a  Teachers'  Pension  Association 
active  ]»ody  of  the  Association  con 
a  General  Hoard,  composed  of  a  d( 
from  each  school.  This  General 
is  divided  into  first,  an  Executive 
mittee.  to  take  charge  of  the  g 
work:  second,  a  Corresponding  Cc 
tee.  to  enter  into  communication  \\ 
interested  in  the  cause;  an  Infori 
Committee,  to  aid  the  Correspoi 
Couunittee.  and  a  Finance  Commi 

The  dues,  which  are  fixed  at  the 
nal  Sinn  of  ten  cents  per  month,  ai 
to  pay  necessary  exj^nses. 

If  the  teachers  of  our  State  are  y 
to  help  the  teacher  and  the  cause  < 
cation,  then  let  them  organize  a : 
associatiiiu. 

Secretar 
Mrs.  M.\rv   Pi 

In  our  November  number,  we 
to  li.ive  a  discussion  of  the  qi 
■  Sh.iuM  Teachers  be  Pensioned?" 
discuss:  >:i  is  to  l)e  composed  of  tb 
vidu.il  opinions  of  teachers  and  otl 
terested  iu  the  question.  Severa 
cators  have  already  sent  us  their  \ 
opinions  and  we  take  this  opportu 
cordially  invite  all  teachers  or  oth 
terested  in  sitch  a  discussion,  to  s< 
their  views  ujion  this  subject  ^ 
lieve  every  wide-awake  teacher 
have  au  opinion  pro  or  con  and  tl 
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portunity  to  express  it.  Write 
d  txj  the  point.  Manuscript 
in  by  the   12th  of  November. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


A.  Dronson. 


;r  sat  at  his  silent  desk 
ry,  throbbing  brow, 
ts  of  the  children  dismissed  for  ihc 

in  the  }'ard  below. 

I  room,  the  mellow  rays 
Itin^  sun  slants  warm, 
on  the  floor  in  a  golden  blaze 
low's  regular  form. 

f  there  but  the  drowsy  hum 
IS  it  blunders  around, 
panic  among  the  mote» 
the  sunbeams  drifting  down, 

I  heard  the  lark's  sweet  call. 
ie's  chatter  shrill; 
w-hammer  upon  the  roof 
lUd  tattoo  with  his  bill. 

fn  creeps  along  the  floor 

■Itby,  insidious  pace, 

khadows  of  many  unuttered  thoughts 

!r  the  master's  face. 

round  at  the  ink-stained  desks, 

aps  in  motley  array, 
background    of    rough,    unpainted 
'ds, 

the  window  far  away. 

ay  in  the  hazy  blue 
the  mountains  dim; 
lO  not  bound  his  vision  to-day: — 
far  beyond  their  rim, 

dwelling  among  the  trees, 

,ers  and  vines  'round  the  door, 
•ummer  wanders  a  soft,  warm  breeze, 
i  brown  bees  gather  their  store. 

ler  low  easy  rocking  chair, 
.  ter  sits  knitting  away, 
Mghls  roaming  back  o'er  her  far-distant 
roQth, 
Ite  dreams  through  the  bright  summer 


There   are  lines   that  care  has  graved   mi   her 
brow, 

.'Knd  her  sight  is  growing  dim; 
But  the  lines  grow  less  as  she  hears  his  step, 

And  her  eyes  smile  a  welcome  to  him. 

The  aged  sire,  in  his  easy  chair, 
Is  reading  the  news  of  the  week, — 

The  frost  of  time  shines  white  in  his  hair. 
And  labor  has  furrowed  his  cheek. 

From  another  room  comes  a  murmur  low 

Of  voices  in  happy  mood; 
He  knows  there  are  sisters  and  nieces  there, 

.\nd  he  smiles,  and  thinks  "It  is  good." 

Though   the  house  is   not  grand,  it  is   targe 
enough 

For  all  that  he  holds  most  dear. 
To  shield  from  this  cruel  world  and  rough. 

In  a  loving  atmosphere. 

He  sees  it  all  in  this  .sweet  day-dream, 
.\nd  his  heart  with  happiness  sings; 

Here  the  holy  angel  of  peace  abides, — 
He  can  feel  the  breath  of  hia  wings. 

But  the  sunlight  along  the  floor  steals  on 
With  its  stealthy,  insidious  pace; 

It  nuinbt-rs  the  moments,  one  by  one, 
Till  it  reaches  the  dreamer's  face. 

At  the  touch,  the  beautiful  vision  is  goue, 
He  is  back  in  the  school-room  again, 

And  instead  of  the  peaceful,  loviug  home, 
At  his  heart  is  a  numbing  pain. 

The  loved  ones  seen  in  that  waking  dream 

Are  scattered  far  and  wide; 
A  mother's  smile  shall  greet  him  no  more. — 

She  has  crossed  over  Death's  dark  tide. 

And  he  thinks  of  the  sorrowful,  homeless  days 

In  the  future  so  dreary  and  dead, 
.\s  he  wearily  takes  up  life's  heavy  load 

And  toils  for  his  daily  bread. 


When  Herscbel  studied  astronomy  only 
four  double  stars  were  known.  Now, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  later  astronomers, 
notably  Prof.  Barnard  of  Lick  Observa- 
tory, 7000  are  distinguishable. 


The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo 

Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do; 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  out 

Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 

James  Russeui.  Lowell. 


I 

I 


k 
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Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear.  in  Popular  Siumce 
Monthly  for  October,  presents  a  remarkably 
strong  and  lucid  survey  of  the  many  changes 
forced  upon  educational  institutions,  through 
the  scientific  researches  and  discoveries  of 
snch  men  as  Newton,  L,aplace  and  Coperniciia 
in  astronomy;  Lyell  in  geology;  Faraday  and 
Tyndall  iu  physics;  Joseph  1^  Conte,  Rev.  Dr. 
Martineau,  W.  Kingdon  Clifford  and  Andrew 
G.  White  in  historic  theology;  Darwin  and 
Huxley  in  natural  history;  and  Spencer  in 
psycbologj'  and  sociolog>'. 

in  the  conclusion,  Prof.  Dolbear  sets  forth 
the  essentials  of  true  education  as  follows: 

Every  man  ought  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  universe  he  is  in,  what  his  relations 
to  it  are,  what  and  where  invariable  con- 
ditions are  imposed,  what  in  the  nature 
of  things  is  possible  and  what  impossible, 
within  what  limits  all  his  achievements 
must  be,  and  hence  what  ideals  he  may 
consistently  cherish  that  his  wcrk  may 
not  be  in  vain.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  that  neither  literature  nor  art  nor 
history  nor  theology  can  acquaint  a  man 
with  these.  Only  science  can  do  it — 
science  not  as  a  mass  of  facts,  but  as  a 
body  of  relations.  It  there  be  anything 
that  the  ordinary  man  is  markedly  defi- 
cient in,  and  which  the  best  schooling 
has  not  added  to  his  mental  equipment, 
it  is  his  failure  to  see  the  necessities  of  re- 
lation. Exercises  iu  logic  and  the  study 
of  mathematics  have  been  supposed  to 
qualify  a  man  to  be  logical,  but  if  by 
this  is  meant  that  for  every  effect  to  be 
explained  an  adequate  cause  must  be  as- 
signed, then  most  men  are  unequal  to 
the  occasion.  What  should  be  thought 
of  the  man  who  believes  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  weather  for  the  next  month 
is  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
horns  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  .sup- 
porters of  the  pretensions  of  Dr.  Gar>'  and 
of  Keely — some  of  them  are  not  only  col- 
lege-bred but  have  reputations  for  busi- 
ness sagacity  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
their  knowledge  of  possibilities.     Now, 


the  study  of  mathematics  as  it  is 
ducted  to-day  fails  to  develop  a  vei 
strong  sense  of  the  necessities  of  mathe 
matical  relations,  for  the  reason  tha 
most  of  it  is  symbolic  and  the  symbol 
are  not  translated  into  experience.  Q 
the  other  hand,  geometry  is  well  calcti 
lated  to  induce  iu  one  an  unshakable  b( 
lief  in  such  necessities;  but  this  subje 
is  neglected,  while  algebra  and  othi 
symbolic  processes  engross  the  time  an 
attention  to  the  detriment  of  the  studei 
who  goes  no  further  than  his  prescribe 
studies.  I  know  of  a  college  presid 
who  a  few  years  ago  denied  the  validil 
of  simple  arithmetic  processes  when  th 
numbers  rose  to  millions!  Now,  nic 
men  have  beaten  into  them  in  their  bu: 
ness  lives  these  necessar>'  relations  abo« 
which  I  am  speaking,  so  far  as  their  ow 
business  is  concerned,  and  there  is 
trusting  to  superstitious  factors,  for  si 
perstition  is  but  a  belief  iu  an  inadequal 
cause;  outside  of  their  business  the 
judgments  are  untrustworthy.  Bi 
physics  and  chemistry,  when  persued  I 
the  laboratory,  present  in  a  tolerab 
simple  fonn  relationships  in  an  invariab 
and  quantitative  way,  and  the  studei 
learns  by  experience  that,  where  ccrtai 
conditions  are,  a  certain  result  will  folia 
with  rigorous  exactitude.  Familiarii 
with  facts  of  this  class  leaves  him  wi 
the  consciousness  that  among  physic 
and  chemical  phenoma,  wherever  they  o 
cur,  there  is  always  a  quantitave  as  we 
as  a  qualitative  relation,  so  that,  given  tl 
antecedent,  he  can  determine  the  cons 
queut,and  viie  versa.  Now  the  point  to  Ih 
is  that  it  is  of  application  wherever  su 
phenomena  occur,  that  for  the  past  an 
the  future  they  must  hold  good  for  tl 
same  reason  that  the  multiplication  tab 
must  hold  good.  If,  however,  the  sti* 
ent  goes  not  beyond  these  sciences,  \ 
has  not  learned  half  his  proper   lessa 
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\n  phj-sics  the  phenomena  are  relatively 
iple.  In  such  sciences  as  those  called 
aatural  history  the  complexity  of  phe- 

Ijjoniena  becomes  ver>'  great.     Exactitude 

I  is  not  possible  to  the  degree  it  is  in  the 
former  studies,  and  judgments  must  be 
fanned  on  different  grounds  from  those. 

[Here there  are  estimates  and  probabili- 

[  ties  to  be  considered,  and  a  degree  of 
caution  in  forming  a  judgment,  not  called 

\h[  va  the  simpler  sciences.  There  are 
iciples  he  has  got  from  these  physical 
which  he  mtist  carry  into  the 
complex  studies,  viz.,   that    com- 

I  pleiity  does  not  impair  the  certainty  that 
the  laws  of  matter  hold  true  wherever 

I  matter  is.     He  is  prepared  in  a  good  meas- 

I  ore  to  say  what  can  not  happen .  but  not  so 
well  prepared  to  say  what  may  happen. 
These  sciences  then  act  as  a  check  upon 

Ihasty  deductions;  but  both  of  them  en- 
force  the   idea    of  continuity,   an  idea 

[which  is  ver>'  \'ague  in  most  minds,  and 

I  u  the  source  of  no  end  of  confusion 

|MJong  so-called  philosoi>hers. 

Again,  the  science  of  life  contributes 
[to  a  proper  discipline  in  still  other  ways. 
Here  one    meets    with   phenomena    in 
which  effects  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  the  acting  agent.     Con- 
I  ader  Koch's  consumption-cure :  the  thou- 
*andth  of  a  grain  injected  into  the  circula- 
I  tion  not  only    presently   brings    about 
'^reat  physiological  disturbance,  but  actu- 
|*lly  locates   itself  and   does  its  work  in 
i<ii«asetl  tissue  in  a  distant  part   of  the 
'^y.  ycX.  aflfects  nothing  if  the  body  be 
''olthy  I      Here  is  a  contingent   result 
thich  is  a  characteristic  of  organic  phe- 
noiDtaa.     So  to  continuity  and  complex- 
ity Ibcre  Ls  needed  a  knowledge  of  con- 
^gtttC)'  in  phenomena.     By  themselves 
^\ogy  and  geology,  and  indeed  all  the 
wwplcx  sciences,  tend   to  render  vague 
the  idea    of    necessary   relations;    but 
"htn  lo  a  knowledge  of  them  is  added  a 


knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry,  a- 
judgment  formed  up>on  an  involved  ques- 
tion will  certainly  have  much  greater 
weight.  Lastly,  there  is  the  necessity 
for  a  knowledge  of  psychology .  A  true 
understanding  of  the  acts  of  individuals 
or  communities  can  not  be  had  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind. 
Every  question  of  a  sociologic  nature  pre- 
supposes this  as  the  condition  for  intelli- 
gent action,  and  it  is  for  the  lack  of  this 
preparation  that  all  the  mistakes  in  leg- 
islation, in  schemes  for  education,  for 
charity,  as  well  as  those  that  men  have 
made  in  interpreting  histor>',  are  due. 

An  adequate  knowledge  of  psychology 
can  not  be  had  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
brain,  its  functions  and  relations, and  this 
implies  a  knowledge  of  biology,  and  biol- 
ogy has  its  foundations  in  cheraistrj'  and 
physics.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one 
whose  opinion  one  would  care  for  who 
disputes  these  relations,  but  the  necessi- 
ties of  them  there  are  many  who  do  not 
see;  they  are  those  whose  ideas  of  phys- 
ical relatious  are  misty  and  unsound. 

These  are  the  essential  things  that 
every  man  ought  to  know  whatever  else 
he  may  know,  for  they  have  to  do  with 
the  everv-day  life  of  ever>'  man.  With 
them  he  is  best  prepared  to  act  wisely  in 
every  calling  of  life,  and  without  them 
right  acting  is  a  haphazard  affair,  as  one 
is  likely  as  not  to  be  at  war  with  the  na- 
ture of  things,  even  when  his  intentions 
are  irreproachable.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera,  but  Na> 
ture  never  begins  a  contention.  When 
oue  is  initiated,  she  never  asks  for  the 
character  of  the  litigant  No  distinction 
is  made  between  ignorance  and  inten- 
tion, piety  aud  depravity,  and  no  conten- 
tion is  ever  settled  by  compromise,  it  is 
always  an  unconditional  surrender. 
These  are  therefore  the  things  that  a 
college  should   teach,  whatever  else  it 
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■t  ofier.  But  these  are  not  to  be 
^^^  firoin  books.  They  must  be  got 
rst.  hand  to  be  useful.  It  may  be 
3.  that  these  things  are  not  to  be 
Lcd  so  much  for  the  facts  presented 
for  the  relations  implied,  though 
LC  relation  is  as  much  a  fact  as  any 
oration  of  it  can  be.  The  law 
raivitation  is  as  much  a  fact  as  water 
■.ing  down  hill  is.  and  the  continuity 
»lienoniena  is  of  vastly  more  import- 
i  to  the  race  to  know  than  all  the 
ttal  efforts  of  the  race  before  the  time 
rewton.  If  once  accepted  it  domina- 
cver>- where. 

'liis  is  the  condition  of  things  that 
irt>nts  us.  Tne  past  has  already  been 
ktcii  from,  whether  all  are  conscious 
t  or  not.    Its  great  ones  are  no  longer 

icrtchers  and  leaders  in  knowledge. 
;»  l>\>int  of  view  of  human  aftiirs  is  not 
X-  oliangetl.  but  ihere  is  demanded  a 
iiK<^  i"  the  ideals  of  the  race.   Science 

jjiN-cti  us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
^\\,  The  eilucatiou  of  tlw  jvast  ha.** 
iX't'^l  not  only  inade^iuate.  but  wholly 
oUM*<'l*"^  ^*^  ^™'i  a  mind  so  that  it 
I  assimilate  or  appreciate  genuine 
j^wUnlgif.  The  names  of  thase  who 
^  o  Innlt  up  this  new  Kvly.  with  few  ex- 
\\  \\\\\>^y  *"'*"  "«>'  !■*  loand  on  the  rcjiislers 
I  ho  )t»^"''»^  soh^x^ls.  l\xs  it  not  apjvar 
I  ho  d>s<ul\  antAg^e  of  the  srcat  sohvv^ls 
,t  \\w  d^svvveiies which  Kixx-so  rcvolu- 
\\\*\^\\  mens  ways  of  thinking  andd^v- 
,    xvoiv  ucavly  all  nude  bv  men  who 


truth  in  any  field  have  always 
due  to  those  educated  in  those  sd 
which  shows  that  th^  woe  not  oi 
competent  judges,  but  that  they  li 
criterion  of  truth,  and  therefore  di 
recognize  it  when  it  was  plainly  s 
fore  them.  The  end  of  this  is  at 
The  old  will  be  transformed.  Met 
phosis  is  easier  than  aeation.  TIm 
has  already  entered  the  duysalis 
and  the  process  of  transition  m; 
heard  by  the  attentive  ear.  The  c 
ians  know  that  something  serioa 
happened,  but  they  try  to  console 
selves  with  the  hope  that  the  san 
grub  will  appear  with  all  its  ess 
features  unchanged,  while  the  ob 
of  processes  knows  that  when  it  em 
its  former  friends  will  not  identic* 
it  will  be  not  only  diflferent  in  for 
will  be  adapted  to  life  in  another  s 
and  to  be  nourished  with  a  di£kren 
of  food,  and  as  soon  as  the  sunlit  a 
dried  out  its  wings  it  will  sure 
trom  the  ground  of  its  former  prott 
unless  they  shall  provide  flowers 
place  of  leaves. 
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».»r.e  h::ndre-i  and  iwent\--five  of 
Iv'.vi:  Cv^ur.tys  one  hundred  and  1 
two  leaoV.ers  r.:et  in  institute  at  Ei 
Set">w  ^>:h.  :v>r  a  four  days"  session. 

l"*r.-:".  «.Veorge  R.  Kleeberger.  < 
ivi::  \><*  State  Normal  School,  con< 
the  *.>rvvee',::r.}rs  of  the  institute,  a 
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Si 


oafseea  dis^reeable.  will  become 
sooiccs  of  pleasure  and  pride  if  once  in- 
s]>ired  by  the  determination  to  do  th.em. 
'—To  develop  enthusiasm  it  ma}'  at  first 
be  tKOcsMuy   to    assume    the    quality. 
HMjkt  cannot  be  well  rendered  except 
[in  Hamlets  garments. — Teachers  can- 
not afford  to  do  inferior  work  or  even  to 
\<  classed  as  mediocre,  for  comi>etion  is 
powing   greater,  and    the    teacher   that 
I  stands  still  is  bound  to  drop  out. — That 
education  is  incomplete  which  does  not 
give  the   pupil   a  desire   for   culture. — 
[Ever)'  school    that    does    not    include 
lecience,  music,  and   drawing   is   incom- 
plete.   Algebra  and  technical  grammar 
j should  be  left  to  the  high  school,  but  the 
|coniTnon  school  include  geometry.    Ele- 
trenlary    instruction  in  a//   the  sciences 
shwilJ  be  given  in  our  public  schools. — 
i  We  must  adapt  our  teaching  to  the  dull- 
I est  minds  rather  than  to  the  brightest. — 
[Teachers  leach  all  the  better  when  they 
are  leaniing  themselves. 

We  have  had  too  much  tiresome  and 
useless  work  in  arithinetic  Too  much 
of  Ihc  written  drill  work  stui>efies  rather 
Ihau  electrifies  Mental  exercise  bright- 
ens, while  so  much  stilted  formula  leads 
to  plodding  and  stupefaction.  Secure 
original  statement  We  need  thought 
^^,  hut  bright  original  thoughLs  are 
l*st.  Re})et]on  of  set  forms  is  unwise- 
All  the  essentials  of  the  subject  of 
geology  are  within  the  scope  of  geogra- 
Vh'  properly  taught.  Let  not  the  ge- 
<^phy  question  l>e  "where" alone,  but 
"fhy, "  "how  did  it  occur,"  and 
"what  will  be  the  effect.  " 

All  improvements  are  in  the  direction 
of  accomplishing  results  by  mind  force 
"Jstead  of  muscle  force.  Strength  is  not 
*i*>r»  power.  Character  is  better  than 
n»«scle  as  a  managing  force. 

Mii»  ootne  first,  expression  and  ar- 


rangement next,   and  technical  correct- 
ness last. 

During  the  session  a  number  of  strong 
and  valuable  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Institute,  the  following  are  of  gen- 
eral interest: 

A'fnih:t/,  That  tile  State  Ro«nl  of  Uducktioii 
of  California  be  requested  to  leave  out  t!ir  An- 
swers to  questions  in  the  ailvuiiccil  urilhiiiellc 
hereafter,  as  furnishing  answers  rohs  the  pupil 
of  his  self  reliance. 

AVWrrj/,  That  we  view  willi  displeasure  th» 
acts  of  some  Boards  of  Trustees  iu  diKertniinji- 
lins  against  married  female  tenchcrs,  and  de- 
nounce the  measure  as  unjust. 

A  H.'VMDSOME  CoMl'I.tMi:.MT, — TllC 
article  given  below  api^eared  in  the 
Hutnholdt  Tiinei  of  Oct.  i,  as  an  edi- 
torial. It  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  written  by  a  person  not  only  cor- 
dial in  heart,  but  appreciative  in    mind, 

"  Professor  Kleeljerger's  description  of 
the  Laurentian  glacial  action  and  the  re- 
sultant land  writings  along  the  line  of 
the  great  lakes,  at  the  Institute  last 
evening,  was  the  most  entertaining,  the 
most  inspiring,  and  withal  the  simplest 
and  clearest  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
natural  science  that  we  ever  listened  to. 
It  is  not  exaggeration  of  the  actual  con- 
dition to  say  that  every  listener  was  so 
enchanted  that  not  a  syllable  was  lost, 
and  when  the  speaker  ended  all  grieved 
that  he  did  not  continue.  And  to  u.s. 
whose  childhood  was  spent  among  the 
lakes  and  land  markings  which  the 
speaker  so  clearly  interpreted  as  the  re- 
cord of  pre-Adanjite  history,  it  seemed 
not  only  that  the  whole  region,  with  iln 
beauties  and  glacial  defacements,  were 
in  reality  spread  before  us.  but  that  Ihc 
transformations,  which  it  took  geologi- 
cal ages  to  accompli-sh,  were  succcsHfully 
re-enacted  before  our  eye*.  To  tui  the 
whole  discourse  was  the  iwrfcction  of 
true  eloquence,  A  .simple  yet  grand  pre- 
sentation of  facts  related  to  one  of  the 
most  sublime  ncienccs  considered  by  the 
mind  of  man.  ' 
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itUi  lif.fv.'iit':  Stti'lv  Oil  the  Ability  of 
riilldirii  I'l  M-ttiiii  liiinKCH,  with  and 
wJllr'iiit  iilli'tnliiiil  trtisorvatioii,  Drill 
iin«t  liiU'i«''«i 

t,  Cmi.niirN'i  Imaginations.  Study 
ftl  i'tilliliiM':«  Mvihol<>K><"il  Hiid  KcliRious 
IMi'im 

y  Tl'K  r»\«  Mi»I.i«;UAI,  PmVKSSKS 
IhV'll  V<'.l*  if  IHl'I'I'.HHNT  STrmKs*. 
^(iiilv  on  IVriiliiiiilii'H  III'  Children  who 
nil'  ii«ti-|ill<*iiiilU  p.Dod  or  had  SiHitlers. 

M     'I'lIK     Sl'N'iU     OK     KU.IIT    IN     ClIII.- 

imiiN      r'lluilv  OH  I'hihhcn's  I.ics. 

Thr  (•'«•  hrii  will  assiMiiMo  one  week 
nllfl  null  Irrliiii-  i'«  ilrlivcivd  and  rcix^rt 
iiJHii'i  villi" •»•»  mid  ii'siilts  ol"  cvjvrimenls 
vvlilrli  w«n' '»iitlm»'d  on  the  week  pre  vi- 

IIII1 


tion  in  cutting  and  making  clothe 
to  induce  habits  of  prudence  the} 
opened  school  saving-banks. 


The  Santa  Barbara  County  In; 
convened  at  Lompoc,  Oct.  6th, for  a 
days'  session.  95  teachers  in  atten' 
The  proceedings  were  alike  inter 
to  the  teachers  and  to  the  townsp 
who  gave  the  teachers  a  royal  wel 
this  l)eing  the  first  institute  h( 
I.omiK)C  for  several  years.  The  fe 
of  the  institute  were  the  lectures 
faculty  of  the  Santa  Barbara  High  J 
and  the  extensive  exhibit  of  school 
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\\\  tll'il  l.iii>l«'0«.»«U'n.  jMitn.uv 


sORvV*.. 


l^inniiiDo 

Atid    «ii<>«"»''''^     '■■'"    >''^*'  *^'    kf.v^w'cvljic 
lli«il««t  ini«'H«''»"»l  «i  «o«niv:.  >  v..>-.-.e  :.v^ 
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The  jrrcai  truth  of  Bacon's  wise  s 

..II....I.    Iiu;h   -.ohool.   .vr.esc      '*-^*''    '-'-^   relative    meriu   of   re: 

w :;:::;;;  .i;k;  ».vn:eTence.  is  annual 
c:v.v'.:::o.:  by  :::e  Teacher**  Institui 
:s  :::o  >:::::  of  t;:e  quali:ies  indue 
:;:.^sc  ::-.:oc  ::.iV::s  :hat  pro^iuce  th 
ros-.:".:>  r>c:;:.-.r>i  vi  a  jrreater  deg: 
:".:c  :i\-w"'::«:r-i  •.r.^T'essirin  than  e!sev 
.■»■.:.:  '.'.-.i  Afisi  >  o::i:ere::>>e  :s.->:ily  a 
.\.\i •..•:.•.■.:■.:  :':-.-.:  :*~e  c>ej>ele>>  roi 
•c.;.:-."<  -.x  ■.•.■.;'.■.  ;"::cy  £;.•>  ir.roui;h:n: 
'A  CTi-  ■.'.■.irt  s.  •.•.■.?  wi^.  -.r  which  :he 
i'.>  ,".  .-.'.J.  c"":"i:  :".-re.  ."-e  with  an 
.•:  ,-.■.   "i.-*;    ■->.:■-.    iheir   T*er*    i:;  : 

•A":i    -•.•;    ..V.  ,-xr:".:r.j;    iheir    wo: 
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SHOULD  TEACHERS  BE  PENSIONED? 


DiscussioQ 


by  Prominent  Coast  Educators  of  the  Merits  and  Demerits  of  an 
Interesting  Question. 


By    Prof.   Elisha   Brooks. 
fnndpal  Cogfiwell  Polytechnic  School.,  S.  F. 

JSS  a  measure  of  wise  economy  the 
I  'W  state  should  pension  its  teachers. 
if  By  the  nature  of  his  calling  the 
teacher  is  removed  from  the  avenues  of 
business  where  opportunities  exist  This 
caaoot  be  gainsaid.  He  has  no  facilities 
for  studying  the  science  of  finance,  or  of 
learning  where  profitable  investments 
nay  be  made.  Indeed  if  he  attempt 
this  he  is  usually  warned  to  attend  to 
his  business  lest  his  position  be  endan- 
gered. If  he  is  a  good  teacher  his  life  is 
spent  amongst  books  and  in  a.ssoc:ation 
with  children,  studying  the  development 
<>f  llie  human  intellect.  By  his  neces- 
«ry  ignorance  and  inexperience  in  mat- 
fteis  of  business,  he  becomes  an  easy 
iPfCjr  to  schemers  and  adventurers,  so 
'  that  the  chauces  of  his  losing  his  scanty 
svjngs — very  scanty  savings  at  best — 
t're  vcT)'  large.  He  is  disqualified  for 
hosiaess,  aod  when  his  failing  powers 
sud  increasing  infirmities  compel  his 
withdrawal  from  the  piofession,  which 
M^Iy  happens  many  years  before  his 
life  ends,  he  must  face  au  old  age  of 
PttJury  and  want,  unless  he  has  been  so 
t^ceptionally  fortunate,  or  perhaps   pe- 


nurious, as  to  have  saved  a  competen 
At  the  best,  his  savings  can  be  but  little, 
and  when  the  bank  breaks  or  his  ven- 
tures fail,  as  they  sometimes  do,  strange* 
as  it  may  seem,  he  is  a  helpless  creature, 
and  becomes  a  pensioner  on  his  fellow 
teachers. 

The  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  gives 
no  care  to  any  provision  for  the  future, 
but  devotes  all  bis  thoughts  and  energies 
to  his  profession.  The  more  thought  he 
gives  to  money  making,  and  the  more 
successful  he  is  in  accumulating  prop- 
erty, the  more  neglectful  he  is  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties  and  the  poorer  teacher 
he  becomes. 

The  state  is  interested  in  securing  the 
best  teachers  possible,  and  so  treating 
them  as  to  secure  the  best  work  from 
them,  If  the  state  undertakes  to  make 
provision  for  their  helpless  old  age,  they 
can,  and  generally  will,  give  all  their 
energies  to  the  cause  of  education;  but  if 
they  must  guard  their  own  doors  from 
the  wolf  while  serving  the  state,  that 
much  of  thought  and  devotion  is  lost  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

Hence  the  pensioning  of  the  few  who 
will  live  to  enjoy  the  bounty  will  secure 
the  devotion  of  the  many  who  will  never 
come  into  the  inheritance.      Therefore, 


ion 


lical  n\^ 
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^=£LSUT«,  it  is  wise  to         But   as  a  teacher,  I   oljcct  to 


,n  teachers. 
5  objection  is 
IgMi  as  well 
yes,  if  it  c«^ 
n  the  service     < 
ftxistencc  of  tH« 
n  the  character  1 


metimes  made  that 

nsion  hod  carriers. 

e  shown  that  they 

r~  the  state,  and  that 

government  depends 

«jf  the   service,  and 

"tlis  ser\ice  disquali- 

t  the  nature  ^^  ^^^.iiig  for  their  declin- 

,  tiiem  for  ^  .   ^^.^    0.  pension  will  insure 

r  years,  and  ,,^ork  more  faithfully. 

tit  doing  ^J^^V  ^^r  Uie  teacher, 

lathis  we  clavvv^ 

■  Bv  C» 

BFocmerty  1^** 
L  the    fo.^"*^"^   °^    Suiierinlendenl 

weicKt"  {^ct   a  certain  numi>cr  of 

for   teachcTS.      ^^^^  question  has  ceased  to 

ycareservW.^     attention.      This  argues 

attract   p  .  ^ok  a  very  firm  hold  upon 

tbatiinc^'er   toe,  r- 

tlte  public  bea*"^' 

•         U  svicli   questions  there  is  some- 

%^--  4.tiid  upon  cither  side.     Such 
ihimc  to  "^  :»«•• 
***    *       .^^^j,^  shoultl  never  emanate  from, 

*  ^^*be   pre:*^**    '^^    ^^'*^   teachers   them- 
****,  y^a  A  teacher  I  can  nffirm  with- 

r  \  r»€  contrndiclitiii.  that  we  are.  as 
out  lear  "*  .  . 

-.rnl    thinK.  linrly    well  puul  lor  onr 
■  gencr*»*  , 

T"      ,    lliat  the  work  is  not  ho  severe  as 

■      *  cessarily   to  impair  health,  or  to  unfit 
««r  other  cluticH,     If  we  are  reason- 
one  io»    *'  ,    , 

bly  thrifty,  praoticiuK  the  economy  we 

h  uld  icii^'h,  we  can.  from  year  to  year, 

Uy  by  somcthmu  for  the  "riiiuy  day." 

U  i»  diffK'ult  to  Hce  up«)ii  whttl  grounds 

cttii  claim    ihiil  we  nlnmUl,  alter   so 

ycar.H  of  service  lie   "retired 


placed  before  the  pafaBc  1 
or  a  supplicant  forpnfaGc 
public  favor. 

We  claim  to  be  woAcr*  toa  ] 
second  to  none  in  its  nsefnlnesB  audi 
fiuence.     Let  us  wccept 
in  addition  to  the  moathlj  stipciid, 
which   we  must  subsist,  tke 
ness   of  duty  well  dooe.  sad  the 
fnl    remembrauce  of   those    wImhi 
have  helped  to  better  lives,  by  oar 
cepts  and  living  example. 


at 


on 


we 
many 
balfi^y  " 

However,  shouhl  du  npprecinUvc  pub- 
lic mo\*cd  by  Us  own  itcmie  of  ju*iii>e  or 
titudo»  i*cc  fit  to  provide  fur  such  an 
'I   think  wr  iiiiKhl.  without 
of  Hcll  tcMpckt,  uci'cpt  it 


III. 
Bv  Mrs.    Majit    Prag, 
Sec'y  Teachers  P«nsioa  AsaociatMa,  S. ' 

The   benefits  accruing  from 
ing    the    teachers    of   a    state 
viewed   from    two  general   standpod 
first,    of    its     benefit     to     the 
sion;  second,  as  an  act  of  justice 
the  teacher. 

The  pensioning  of  teachers  will 

to     the     profession,    talent     of 

higher  order  than  it  attracts  at 

The  profession  will  be  able  to  bold 

fine  minds  it  now  ])OSsesses  by 

an    inducement    sufficient    to    peisil 

them  to  make  a  life-work  of  it     Fe 

tellectual   people  desire    great    we 

All  that  most  ol  them  wish  is  a  mo 

hut  assured  competency.     Ifthiscoi 

tency  be  assured  them  for  life,  many 

entering  other  professions  would  a] 

themselves   to   that   of  teaching. 

mind  freed  from  the  anxiety  of  providl| 

for  tj»e  future,  would  bend  its  hest  cnei 

RJes   towards   ele\-ating   the   profi 

So  much  for  the  new  material. 

The  system,  as  a  whole,  woul 
more  than  benefited.  There  are 
tcaclicrs  who,  on  account  of  adv 
age  and  decreasing  power  are  of 
use  in  the  class  room.  These  cou 
retired  upou  a  peuaou,  for  they 
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ft  present  through  sympathy,  as 
Iccount  of  the  sraallness  of  salary 
tn  able  to  lay  anything  aside. 
I  by  pensioning  them,  the  whole 
V  would  be  benefited  as  room 
|e  made  for  newer  and  brighter 
(.  Besides,  a  teacher  after 
five  or  thirty  years  deserves  re- 
t.     She   has   earned   a   well   de- 

Ewill  secure  to  the  profession 
of  oflRce  so  necessary  for  its 
What  has  induced  the  best  tal- 
he  land  to  accept  the  judicial  po- 
excepi  the  tenure  of  office  and 
i  retirement  upon  a  pension?  It 
Irtainty  of  the  finances  of  the  fu- 
i  attracts. 

I  act  of  justice  the  state  owes  its 
(a  pension.  It  has  created  this 
ly,  the  public  .school  system,  and 
ied  it  far  beyond  the  realm  of  com- 
',  In  its  behalf  the  teacher  gives 
[part  of  her  life  and  energy.  It 
I  public  schools  that  the  fouuda- 
inr  government  is  laid,  its  stabil- 
ired,  respect  for  its  institutions 
,  and  love  and  honor  for  the  com- 
Hlh  taught  with  ever>'  action. 


I  ^^■ 

>    Bv  C.  H.  McGrew, 

^_ 

iMomia  Summer  School  of  Methods. 

(equest    for  my   opinion    on  the 
"Should    Teachers    Be    Pen- 
is before  me. 

am  opposed  to  extending  the 
)licy  to  teachers  or  any  class 
il  principles.  This  policy  is 
}  to  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
|l  free  institutions.     It  is  born  of 

t  system  in  politics,  and  would 
ake  teachers  office  seekers  and 
ers. 

am  opposed  to  the  policy  *<r- 
weaken  ttachers    individually 


arrd pra/essiomaUy.  It  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  strength  of  character. 
It  would  make  teachers  more  dependent. 
Decrepitude  would  be  encouraged.  It  has 
that  effect  in  the  army  where  it  has  been 
fully  tried.  It  is  the  exceptional  thing 
to  find  pensioned  soldiers  in  any  sense 
independent.  Besides  it  would  hold  in 
the  ranks  the  ordinary  and  non-progres- 
sive in  hopes  of  getting  the  pension  in 
time,  and  have  a  tendency  to  remand 
teaching  to  a  mechanical  routine  and  the 
teacher  to  a  machine. 

3rd.  I  do  not  think  teachers  need 
pensions,  but  they  do  need  to  feel  secure 
in  this  positions  while  they  are  doing  iiv- 
iftq  and  progressive  work,  and  to  under- 
stand when  they  cease  to  grow  they 
should  cease  to  teach.  They  need  to  be 
employed  on  merit  and  fitness,  and  to  be 
much  better  paid  than  they  are.  Good 
salaries  will  enable  them  to  live,  and 
grow  and  make  investments  securing 
them  from  want.  This  will  bring  self- 
respect,  progress  and  manhood  and 
womanhood  into  the  profession,  where 
pensions  would  keep  them  out. 

4th.  I  am  opposed  to  pensioning 
teachers  because  it  is  the  very  excep- 
tional teachers  whose  teaching  is  good 
enough  to  deserve  a  pension,  and  my  ob- 
servation is  that  these  are  the  very  ones 
who  say  the  least  alxmt  pensions.  If,  as 
has  recently  been  said,  the  majority 
of  teachers  are  without  scholarships  and 
ideals,  and  exert  no  more  influence  over 
the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the 
child  than  scarecrows  do  over  the  growth 
of  corn,  I  see  no  basis  of  merit  and  jus- 
tice upon  which  teachers  can  ask  a  pen- 
sion. 


Bv  AuRELiA  Griffith, 

Principal  Golden  Gate  School,  S.  F. 
In   reply   to   your    inquiry,    "Should 
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Teachers  be  Pensioned?"  I  answer  they 
oaght  to  be  for  several  reasons,  but 
principtally  for  the  honor  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  raising  the  profession,  we  ren- 
der our  schools  more  efficient 

When  talking  with  Germans,  who 
know  whereof  they  speak,  I  was  told 
that  teachers  in  Berlin  rank  much  higher 
in  the  community,  than  they  do  in  San 
Francisco.  They  commented  especially 
upon  the  fact  that  gentlemen  who  could 
succeed  in  other  avenues,  seldom  re- 
mained teachers  or  seemed  to  be  proud 
of  it  as  a  profession,  in  these  United 
States  of  America. 

I  was  told  that  in  Germany,  the  pay 
of  a  principal,  or  head  of  the  school,  was 
about  $50  per  month,  with  house,  light. 
and  fuel  free:  while  the  laborer  received 
but  25c  per  day.  Solve  this  small  exam- 
ple in  proportion,  ye  faint-hearted  teach- 
ers! $50:  $6::  $130:  ?  Or  reverse  the 
problem,  and  let  us  find  what  we,  as 
teachers,  should  receive,  supposing  our 
lal)orers  get  only  $2  per  day.  $6:  $50:: 
$52:  ?  We  could  afford  to  forgo  a  pen- 
sion, did  we  obtain  the  result  of  the  lat- 
ter example  in  proportion!  Even  then 
we  should  not  get  as  much  as  the  Ger- 
man Professor,  who  has  his  house,  light, 
and  fuel  free.  Be-sides,  this  liberal  com- 
pensation is  beautifully  supplemented  by 
a  pennion,  even  should  he  wish  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  ten  years.  In  short,  the 
tCAcher  in  Germany  is  an  honored  per- 
sonage, and  this  respect  is  reflected  bene- 
ficially tiiKin  IIjc  chilitren. 

TIjk  pcsice,  too,  Ijorn  of  freedom  from 
an  titiccrliiin  future,  oaiiuot  fail  to  aug- 
ment the  Icuchcr'ft  jMjwcr, 

As  far  hack  an  1819  the  law  of  Pni.ssia 
rctjuired  for  her  schoolH,  "A  suitable  in- 
come for  school  nuiHlcrs  and  schooltuis- 
«,  and  a  certAiii  provision  for  them 
ly  mt  paat  Ncrvice."    The  King, 
ilDe.  Mid.    "11  kit  our  firm  will 


that  in  the  maintenance  of  every  ad 
this  be  regarded  as  the  most  impail 
object,  and  take  precedence  of  all  otbl 
Such  a  wise  provision  has  resaltei 
giving  the  schools  of  Germany  a  m 
wide  reputation. 

It  has  been  objected  that  to  pel 
teachers  is  un-American,  and  that  U 
ers  would  be  degraded  to  accept  a  peu 

Is  it  un-American  to  pension  sola 
sailors  and  judges?  Is  not  the  teaa 
ser\ice  as  essential,  and  as  wortb 
theirs?  Where  Government  servia 
mands  all  the  time  and  strength  a 
one  who  serves,  preventing  that  9 
prise  and  competition  which  won 
suit  in  a  sufficient  provision  for  old 
it  is  the  duty  of  Goveninient  to 
vide  for  those  so  serving,  and  their  I 
to  demand  a  suitable  maintenance 
past  service. 

Alas,  timid  teachers  fear  tax-pa; 
They  forget  that  small  property-h 
would   not  feel   the   slight   incte 
taxes,  and  that  the  large  property- 
ought  to  pay   for  the  education 
protects  him  in  getting  and  holdiu 
greater  wealth. 


By  Agnks  M.  Manning, 
Principal  Lincoln  Primary  School,  S. 

[The  following  article,  sent  us  by  Mial 
ninjj,  appeare<l  in  a  recent  number  of  tM 
fcmia  Educationa/  kfi-int',  a  short-lived, 
excellent  magazine.     We  publish  the 
entire.] 

The  teacher  is  not  to  be  classedl 
the  "wage  earner."  His  is  a  profej 
ranking  the  highest  of  all  profession 
cept  that  of  the  ministry  of  GodJ 
gives  as  many  years  to  the  prepay 
of  his  work,  as  the  lawyer,  the  djl 
the  littratfur,  the  clergyman.  y4 
teacher's  is  the  only  profession  that] 
none  of  the  prizes  in  life,  in  the  si 
wealth  and  position,  for  its  sue 
members. 


As  civilization  advances,  cant  recedes. 

Il  still  lingers  on  the  tongue  of  the  wily 
[>Utician,  and  the  Pecksniff's  of  society, 
iho  tell  the  toiling  teacher  that  love  for 

lliis  work  ought  to  be  his  highest  reward. 

[No  other  class  of  the  community  suffers, 

I  or  has  suffered  so  much  from  this  cant 

[and  the  creature  that  uses  it. 

So  vitally  necessary  does  the  State  re- 

Igjrd  education,  that  she  virtually  con- 
troU  it  by  the  establishment  of  free 
ichools.  She  thus  has  destroyed  the  in- 
dividual enterprise   that  is  open   to  all 

lotiter   business.       Suppose     the    State 

[shoold  establish  free  newspapers,  free 
\iv  offices,  free  medical  advice,  where 

[ihcn  would  be  the  profits  of  the  profes- 

The  editor,  with  brains  and  ability, 
hopes — and  has  good  reason  to  hope — 
that  one  day  he  will  be  a  proprietor. 
'  The  ambitious  lawyer  and  earnest  medi- 
I  cal  siQdetit  well  know  the  adage,  that 
there  is  always  room  at  the  top,  and  so, 
liiej-  steadily  climb  the  ladder  of  effort 
ihat  leads  to  fame  and  riches. 

The  teacher  can,  at  best,  only  rise  to  a 
«nall  salarj',  compared  to  the  best  salar- 
ies in  banks,  in  railroad  offices,  or  in 
hrge  mercantile  houses.  Does  anyone 
believe  that  the  handling  of  money,  the 
control  of  traffic  and  commerce  require 
lability  than  the  guiding  aright  by 
ieducation,  that  subtle  thing,  the  hu- 

mind? 
A  man  may  rise  from  beuig  a  newsboy 
to  th«  control  of  a  railroad  or  a  great 
liuaiaess.  with  no  more  preparation  in 
Ihe  shape  of  lx>ok  learning  than  that 
which  enables  him  to  write  a  badly- 
•pclled  letter.  No  such  man  could  l>e- 
onae  a  teacher,  unless  he  go  through  a 
Iwg  coarse  of  study  to  pass  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations. 

There  is  no  toil  so  exhaustive  as  that 
of  the  school-room.      The  difference  be- 


tween it  and  all  other  mental  or  physical 
labor  is  that  the  school  work  is  alive. 
No  teacher  who  faithfully  performs  his 
task,  is  able  to  take  up  other  employ- 
ment, least  of  all,  is  he  able  to  study. 

The  learned  blacksmith  declared  that 
he  had  to  go  back  to  his  forge  and  give 
up  his  school.  He  could  not  pursue  his 
studies  of  languages  when  wearied  by 
close  school  work.  Hugh  Miller  gives 
the  same  testimony,  and  dozens  of  fam- 
ous men  add  their  corroboration. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  us  that 
after  a  day's  teaching  he  felt  like  the 
leaves  in  a  teapot  that  have  had  the  sec- 
ond dose  of  hot  water  poured  off  them, 
Charlotte  Bronte  asserted  that  if  she  had 
been  successful  in  gaining  a  school 
"Jane  Eyre"  would  never  have  been 
written.  She  would  have  had  neither 
time  nor  strength  to  write  it. 

The  Army  and  Navj-  are  rightfully 
paid  pensions  because  all  individual  en- 
terprise is  shut  out  from  them.  The 
teacher,  for  a  like  reason  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  future  compensation  for  old  age 
and  infirmity.  As  for  the  risk  of  life, 
wars,  thank  Heaven !  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  will,  under  widespread  en- 
lightenment soon  become  a  vestige  of  a 
brutal  and  senseless  savagen.'. 

Epidemics  slay  thousands,  far  more  than 
even  the  worst  wars,  but  we  shall  not 
take  up  the  space  to  prove  how  pecu- 
liarly liable  is  the  teacher  to  the  risk  of 
every  epidemic. 

We  have  only  to  look  around  and  see 
that  many  of  the  most  famou!^  men  and 
women,  the  most  influential  in  all  de- 
partments of  life  have  been  teachers. 
They  were  lured  away  from  a  profession, 
that,  perhaps,  they  loved  best,  because 
it  could  promise  them  no  suitable  re- 
ward. It  gave  to  them  only  a  slender 
salary  for  daily  wants,  and  nothing  for 
the  old  age  that  is  sure  to  co\v\t. 
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dignity  will  come  to  the 
by  the  State  making  perma- 
for  the  teacher  when  vigor 
QT  are  passing  away. 
I  eiiange  has  happened  in  the 
of  woman  during  the  last  fifty 
Tlus  ccntur>-  is  being  rightfully 
Inaed  tfae  Woman's  Century,  because 
isittbeis  allowed,  for  the  first  time  in 
Ihr  World's  history,  to  truly  develop  all 
Ar  faculties  that  God  has  giveii  her. 
Jhr  ■ftllf  d  the  result  of  her  first  lib- 
«rt|r  bjr  dmmging  the  school  first  as  pu- 
fA.  fbcn  as  teacher.  As  the  men 
by  higher  emoluments  forsook 
s  she  filled  them  up.  It  is  con- 
st this  is  her  proper  work  be- 
I  Mrs.  Browning  in  that  charm- 
ti    in   verse,    "Aurora    Leigh," 


Bv  Ida  Jf.  Blochmam. 


"God  gave  a  woman  knack 
To  maDai^e  children." 


^^HpKoC  hr  Umg  however,  will  she  be  con- 

^Pait  l»4o  tk»  work  for  the  low  pay  gen- 

V  4M0f  fNm  tor  it.    New  avenues  are  be- 

i^f  <yf<d  to  her  every  day.     As  the 

Ipny  mittM  of  ignorance  and  petty  preju- 

4km  vaaish  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  the 

WgfMT  •daeation,  women  will  take  their 

0%|MW  iiMm  of  the   world's  mark  and 

reward. 

every  civilized  nation  pensions 

jtB  tmtlun.     They  are  also  paid   good 

&d9rim  hi  proportion    to  other  salaries 

fid  tiy  thote  nations.     Even  the  little 

^^HbMry  of  Hcrvia  comes  to  the  front  with 

[^^Ut  mUi^hbtncd  jKiIicy  of  giving  liberal 

1*  to  her  old  and  faithful  teachers. 

is  nothing  surer  than  that  it  is 

"  '■"'  'ion  of  lime  when  every  state 

'  le  a   fund   to  pay  a  pension. 

thould  not  California  lead  in  an  act 

tiui  sense  and    common   justice? 

^1^.  to  whom  we  proudly  point  as 

^n  the  progress  and   civilization 


The  proposition  of  pen^oaing 
ers   meets,  at   best,   with   only  a  It 
warm  reception  in  my  mind.     It  is< 
thing   Hke   a  glowing    epitaph  on 
tombstone  of  one  who  has  been  shabl 
treated  during  life 

If  California  has  more  money  to 
for  its  teachers  than  it  is  now  spend 
let  it  treat  them  more  generously  dt 
youth  and  middle  life  and  thus  pr 
the  necessity  of  making  them  peosiot 
in  old  age. 


TBAOHERS'    DIPFIOULTIE3. 


Bv  C.  S.  LiTTUJ. 


(Read  before  Humboldt  Institnte.  1891.) 

The  old  rhyme  says.* 

Happy  is  the  man  who  grinds  at  the  mill. 
The  mill  turns  round  and  he  stands  there  1 

But  in  the  educational   mill,  I  realij 
that  the  teacher  often  finds  the  grindii 
a  wearisome  task,  especially  if  he  st 
still  while  the  mill  turns  round, 
times  it  seems  to   the  wearied   teaci 
that  the  mill  is  turning  him.     Sometiii 
he  grinds  so  fast  and  furiously  that 
himself  is  called  the  crank. 

The  teacher's  life  is  beset  with  ma 
difficulties  from  the  time  he  tries  fori 
first  certificate  till  his  eyes  close  on 
things  earthly. 

He  may  follow  educational   theorie 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  sto<i 
all    the    "ologies"    from    Psychology 
Demonolog^,  and  still  be  surrounded 
a  "sea  of  troubles." 

No  philosopher  can  follow  the  gc 
mer   links  of  a  child's  mind;  he  is  fo 
ever  doing  the  unexpected  thing. 

No  previous   experience   will  tell 
just  how  to   win  for  ourselves  the  gc 
opinion  of  the  patrons  of  any  particulfl 
district.     We  all  must  work  out  our  owi 
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tn  in  the  schoolroom  with  fear  and 
ig.  We  can  seldom  back  out. 
St  surmount  our  difficulties,  go 
lem,  around  them  or  through 
it  never  from  them, 
difficulties  seem  to  me  to  lie  in 
Lrections — with  our  patrons,  with 
j|K)ol,  and  with  ourselves.  The 
Ibg  greater  than  the  first 

|)urse  it  is  impossible  to  please 
There   are   some   people  in 

icighborhood    that   no    one   can 

The  highest  praise  you  can  ex- 

them  is  that  you   perhaps  are 

so  bad  as  some  one  else.     They 

se  us  trouble  if  we  allow  what 

or  do  to  worry  us       If  we  keep 

ty  are  simply  interesting  studies 

in  nature  and  tact  will  do  much 


s  to  me  to  be  wise  to  study  the 

and  characteristics  of  the  neigh- 
I  in  which  we  are  placed  and  to 
i  thereto  as  much  as  genuine  seif- 
and  our  desire  for  the  advance- 
'  the  school  will  allow.  For  in- 
one  graduate  of  our  State  Normal 
taught  in  a  district  containing 
Duthern  people  some  of  whom 
f-oonfederate  soldiers.  When  he 
the  historj'  of  the  Civil  war,  he 
lat  the  northern  army  was  coni- 
>f  gentlemen  and  the  southern 
horse-thieves.     He  consequently 

urried  departure  l)etween  two 
ft'hen  we  are  among  the  Philis- 
us  do  as  they  do  to  some  ex- 
^t  us  be  natural  and  sociable  and 
bnize  honest  farmers  who  know 

n  we  do  about  every  thing  ex- 
»ks.  Let  us  put  our  school  air 
'  school  talk  in  our  pockets — or 
f  as  the  case  may  be — and  act 
ler  people  and  perhaps  our  days 
land  may  be  long  and  useful. 
the    trustees,   conform    to    their 


wishes  when   practicable  and   do^tiot  be 
continually  worrying  them  about  trifles. 

I  have  always  found  that  trustees  will 
stand  a  good  amount  of  judicious  letting 
alone.  If  we  can  not  get  what  we  want 
out  of  them,  we  should  act  as  good  na- 
turedly  about  it  as  if  they  had  made  us  a 
present  of  a  week's  vacation.  Then, 
quietly  bring  our  pressure  to  bear  upouj 
the  children-  Trustees  will  help  us  out 
of  many  a  difficulty  if  we  work  with 
them  in  the  right  way,  if  not,  then  look 
out  for  squalls. 

One  of  our  troubles  in  life  is  that  of 
getting  a  good  position  with  a  good  sal- 
ar>'  attiched.  My  expverience  has  been 
such  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
much  advice  on  that  point.  Cheek  and 
influence  will  do  much  in  California,  but 
I  apprehend  that  the  teacher,  who  with 
painstaking  labor,  fits  himself  for  a  higher 
station  will  some  day  be  called  upon  to 
fill  it.  Conscientious  work  and  progress- 
ive ideas  are  bound  to  come  to  the  front 
sometime.  One  trouble  is  that  many  of 
us  are  too  indolent  to  really  enter  the  fray 
and  prepare  ourselves  thoroughly  for 
what  we  want.  We,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  feel  disturbed  when  we  see  the 
higher  positions  filled  by  those  who  have 
worked  and  waited  while  we  have  been 
taking  our  ease.  Sleeping  on  guard  %vill 
never  advance  those  who  feel  called  to 
the  high  duties  of  the  teacher's  vocation. 
Secondly,  we  come  to  our  difficulties  with 
the  school.  I  wonder  if  there  are  many 
of  us  who  never  have  any  of  those  dread- 
ful days  when  every  thing  goes  wrong  1 
When  every  noise  irritates,  when  every 
visitor  alarms,  when  lessons  drag,  and 
pupils  seem  to  harass  us  with  diabolical 
ingenuity?  The  general  advice  on  such 
days  is  to  keep  cool.  But  I  tell  you  it  is 
hard  work  to  sit  on  the  safety  valve  of  a 
throbbing  engine  with  steam  up  to  250 
and  keep  cool. 

I  think  that  after  one  of  these  wearing 
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days  the  school-house  should  be  double 
locked  and  all  thoughts  connected  with 
it  banished  until  another  day.  We 
should  forget  for  a  time  that  teaching  is 
our  profession  at  all.  An  ax  and  a  wood- 
pile often  aiford  much  consolation  to 
the  tired  teacher,  and,  moreover,  they 
form  a  pleasure  resort  that  most  teachers 
can  own.  I  believe  that  when  the 
science  of  medicine  is  farther  ad\'anced 
it  will  be  clearly  proved  that  there  is  a 
direct  relation  between  such  days  and 
the  disease  called  biliousuess.  The  liver 
is  a  ver>'  important  organ  and  all  teach- 
ers should  treat  it  with  care  and  respect. 

I  believe  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  com- 
radeship with  pupils  so  that  many  of  the 
school-room  troubles  will  l)e  matters  of 
thoughtlessness  and  not  of  malice.  No 
teacher  can  be  really  successful  in  a 
school  without  the  good  will  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  scholars. 

I  judge  that  the  most  of  our  troubles 
in  the  sch(X>l -room  arise  from  the  govern- 
ing part  of  the  work.  Discipline  and  or- 
der are  the  things  that  try  our  souls. 
The  intellectual  work  we  perform  would 
not  wear  out  a  goose.  It  is  the  nervous 
strain  and  the  will  power  exercised  that 
do  the  damage.  Six  hours  of  work  per 
diem  seldom  injures  any  one,  but  sub.sti- 
tute  worry  for  work  and  life  undergoes  a 
process  of  ablircviation.  We  attempt  to 
clear  up  some  difTiculty  for  a  pupil  and 
try  to  watch  the  other  forty  at  the  same 
time.  Perhaps  some  disorder  occurs 
somewhere,  ]m>l>ably  just  where  we  can- 
not »cc  it  and  we  feel  slighted,  our 
nerves  tiuglc,  our  temper  rises,  and  woe 
to  the  next  mischief  nmkcr  thai  we  do 
9tt. 

Tlie  (jM  faMhioiicd  remedy  for  trouble 
and  disorder  was  to  get  sume  pupil  out 
'  ••  floor  before  the  school  and  thrash 
ndly  I«*irHt  for  his  own  good; 
,   for   the  good   ol   the  school; 


thirdly,  for  the  good  of  the  teacheE 
whipping  is  often  the  easiest  way  d 
a  difficulty,  but  I  question  if  it  is  ttfj 
the  best  way,  I  believe  it  should  v^ 
done  before  the  school  and  that  it  si 
be  the  /asf  resort  The  temper  fljj 
teacher  must  be  under  perfect  co; 
he  punish  pupils  on  the  spur 
nioment  and  still  retain  the  res; 
the  school.  Some  educational  al 
ilies  put  the  matter  in  this  way 
whipping,  little  order;  less  whi; 
better  order;  no  whipping,  best  on 

Wheu  I  do  whip  a  pupil,  I  talcfl 
alone  and  explain  whv  I  do  it  an( 
it  is  a  purely  business  transaction, 
him  how  many  times  I  shall  .stri 
and  let  him  count  if  he  feels  like  i 

There  are  such  things  as  trouble 
in  the  school-room.     The  best  and 
est  of  all  I  think  is  cheerfulness, 
raphy  games,  etc..  will  break  up 
notony  and   turn  pupils'  though 
new  direction.     A  good  story  is  a 
killer.     There   are  many  de\'ices  ( 
teacher  can  think  of  for  doing  an  ol 
in   a   new   way.     Furnishing   pi 
work  for  all  will  kill  a  number  of  tro( 
I  always  like  to  have  a  number  of  aj 
in  my  possession  that   scholars  M 
borrow.     For  instance,  a  ball,  a  to| 
ored  pencils,  marbles,  a  microscope 
a  good  jack  knife.     It  would  be  « 
mean  boy  that  would  borrow  your) 
knife  and  then  turn  around  and  pun 
annoy  you. 

In  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  h 
things  will  not  always  move  s 
The  girls  will  giggle  and  it  is 
for  a  boy  to  get  into  mischief  ad 
wouldn't  be  the  kind  of  a  boy  yol 
like  if  he  were  always  perfectly  golj 

Whispering  is  one  of  our  constat 
Acuities  and  one  that  I  have  nevdi 
posed  of  satisfactorily.  If  some  bt 
or  sister  has,  I  should  like  to  learn 
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fi  1b  done.     I  keep  it  down  somewhat. 

but  like  Banquo's  ghost  it  is  new  laid. 

I  don't  consider  it  however  a  deadly  sin. 

In  fact  it  hardly  seems  to  me  that  many 

of  the    things    that    trouble  us  in    the 

school  room   are  morally  wrong.      If  a 

book  drops    to  the  floor  or  a  laugh  is 

heard  it  doesn't  follow  that  the  cause  of 

the  disturbance  is  a  case-hardened  sinner- 

Scholars  may  be  taught  to  see  that  cer- 
tun  rales  are  for  the  good  of  all  and  that 
if  they  break  them  they  must  pay  a  pen- 
»lty  as  a  matter  of  business.  They  are 
ible  to  reason  and  they  like  fair  play 
tvta  toward  the  teacher.  Children  are 
imarter  than  we  think  and  although  they 
may  not  be  able  to  work  in  fractions  with 
lightning  rapidity  or  write  clas.sical  En- 
gtUh,  they  can  usually  tell  to  a  dot  what 
kmd  of  a  teacher  thej'  have.  They  know 
JBJt  bow  far  they  can  go,  when  to  stop, 
ud  when  not  to  stop.  If  our  firmness 
ii  spasmodic  and  not  a  constant  factor, 
they  know  it  and  we  bring  troubles  upon 
our  own  heads.  It  would  surprise  us,  I 
Ihink,  to  know  bow  correctly  children 
read  our  character  and  disposition.  This 
iTiags  me  to  the  teacher's  part  in  the 
difficulties  of  the  schoolroom.  We  must 
l«ever  watchful  with  ourselves,  ever  on 
pard  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
faoe.  We  can  not  shirk  our  responsibil- 
ities and  then  expect  to  follow  a  path  of 
nstein  the  teacher's  profession.  Parents 
catrust  to  us  the  child  with  all  his  won- 
fcws  possibilities  for  good  and  ill.  We 
But  live  and  learn  and  fit  ourselves  for 
tbattfust. 

Oor  difficulties  must  not  hinder  but 
•dvaoce  us.  We  can  never  do  all  that 
11  required  of  us.  We  can  never  pene- 
trate to  that  deepest  of  all  mysteries,  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  child;  but  we 
cin  all  grow  and  reach  a  higher  plane  in 
our  work  in  spite  of  all  defeats  if  we  only 
**!/  to  do  so. 


"Soul  to  soul  can  never  teach  what 
unto  itself  is  taught. '  The  skillful  me- 
chanic can  unravel  the  mystery  of  the 
most  complicated  machine.  IV(  can 
never  perfectly  understand  one  child's 
mind  let  aloue  the  many  that  are  en- 
trusted to  our  care. 

Careless  and  unthinking  we  may  often 
play  with  the  sensibilities  of  a  child  and 
do  a  moral  damage  that  all  the  events  of 
after  life  may  never  wholly  eradicate. 
We  must  e.Kpect  difficulties  innumerable 
nor  think  we  can  master  the  mysteries  of 
teaching  in  a  few  short  years  when  life 
itself  is  all  too  short  for  the  purpose. 

Neither  parent,  priest  nor  patriot  has 
so  many  points  to  guard  as  we.  Under 
our  care  the  blind  must  see,  the  weak  be- 
come strong,  the  strong  will  to  overcome. 
From  our  hands  is  expected  the  complete 
citi7.en  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life. 
How  many  of  us  are  worthy  of  the 
charge?  We  must  be  the  masters  and 
not  the  slaves  of  our  trials  and  be  daily 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  earnestness.  Our 
difficultiej  are  mainly  in  ourselves  and 
within  our  own  hearts  must  be  sought 
the  remedy  for  our  ills.  We  must  study 
ourselves  as  well  as  the  child  if  we  hope 
for  success.  Let  us  press  forward  with 
firm  and  courageous  hearts,  ourselves 
learning  day  by  day,  avoiding  no  diffi- 
culty and  arising  strong  from  the  defeat 
of  to-day  to  the  achievement  of  decisive 
victory  on  the  morrow. 


Greatness  and  elevation  of  soul  is  to 
be  found  only  in  study  and  contempla- 
tion.— Hume  at  i6. 


I  slept,  and  dreamed  thatlife  was  Beauty; 
I  woke,  and  fouod  that  life  was  Duty, 
Was  ihy  dream  a  shadowy  lie  ? 
Toil  on  sad  heart,  courageously. 
And  thou  shall  find  thy  dreams  to  be 
A  noonday  light  and  truth  to  thee. 

Kllen  Sturcis  Uoopkr. 
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1»«rcnt).ooe  jeajs  ago  the  Briti^  Pte- 

l^i^rtjen'  enacted  that  all  duldxca  ofEi^. 

.  ^.od  *°<*  Wales,  between  the  ages  of  fii^ 

—  x><i    tbirteea   years  if  the  "sixth  sUad- 

^a"  l**^  ^****^  '>«n  reached,  should  be 

^^fOpulsorUy    educated.       At    diSerent 

^0,es  since  it  has  made  laws  that  these 

^^liildte^  should  receive  thb  oooipalaory 

^wjaca*^''"'  *'^'  "*  varioos  "rolimtary'* 

^.    jjori^    *o<i    church    schools,   or  in 

•  *  board"  schools  under  local  and  govem- 

^ntal  supervision,  and  compalsorily  pay 

for  the  same. 

The    State,   in   efiect,    said:      "Yoo. 
1*iny  Tot.  aged  fi\*e  years,  are  to  attend 
stxcb  schools  as  we  may  pro\nde,  or  yoor 
parents  select.  ever>-  school -day  of  your 
life,  until  you  are  thirteen  years  of  age, 
have  passed  the  sixth  standard,  or  we 
will  clap  vou  in  a  criminal  institution; 
and  you.   Tiny  Tots   father,  mnst  pay 
for  what  we  compel  your  child  to  do.  or 
we  will  fine  you  for  every  absence  re- 
corded against  it,  and   tax  you  for  the 
cost  of  its  imprisonment   whenever  we 
finally  shut  it  ap:  and  then,  if  you  can- 
not pay  its  accrued  fees  and  fines,  and 
the  accruing  judgments  against  youreclf. 
we  will  also  cUp  vo"  i"  J^il  "ntil  they 
are  paid  or  are  liquidated  by  imprison- 
ment;  when  we  will  then    release  you 
and    again  begin    the  same  wholesome 
care  of  yourself  and  your  ofispring!" 
Out  of  this  exquisite  system  has  grown, 
illv    and    in    order,     millions    of 


teo^ 
"-1 


preaBfalr  isfraam;  and  hundiedi 
called  ladostrial  Schools,  or  "K 
■■*  "Tnma^  schools,  as  they  «i 
popularly  termed,  which,  whateti 
■ents  of  matiagement  on  the 
**or  levaltted  pmpmats.  are  an  ii 
•bte  ootnge  upon  the  inalti 
of  dttU-life  and  hooie-life 
tied  land. 

"•«5"t?rrAaY  axo  voLCNTAJtv  so 
The  cleaealiuy  schools  are  c 
kinds;  tbe  board  schools  and  the 
tary  schools.  The  first  are  vague] 
ported  by  government  altowana 
taxation,  though  their  support  ai 
cautes  from  the  parents  of  scholars 
to  attend  school,  through  a  fee  a 
from  one  penny,  or  two  cental 
pence,  or  eighteen  cents  per  iSHJ 
each  child.  As  the  poor  are  notor 
most  prolific,  the  fees  Uken  from  a 
ily  compelled  to  send  from  three  I 
children  to  a  board  school,  may  a« 
fivepence  each  per  week,  or  fiom  I 
to  fifty  cents  for  the  whole  nui 
Xow  workingmen  in  England,  U 
into  consideration  short  time  and  p< 
when  no  work  whatever  is  to  be  ha 
not  earn  an  average  wage  of  over 
teen  shillings,  or  $3.36,  per  wecl 
year  round.  As  the  children  of  the 
lo-do  and  the  rich  are  educated  in  01 
schools,  or  at  home  under  tutors,  it 
be  seen  that  the  chief  burden  of  th 
tire  elementarv  school  system  waj 
ginally  fitted  to  tbe  backs  of  those 
could  not  carry  the  burden,    ^^^m 
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to  their  ofispring  being  "contaminated" 
bf  companionship   with   the  children  of 
those  parents  who  regard   the   religious 
teaching  of  the  board  schools   too  neu- 
tral, or  not  suited  to  the   faith  to  which 
they  belong;    but   all    these    voluntary 
I  schools  in   time  come   under   the  same 
grading  as  the  board  schools,  and,  like 
tbera,   are    subject     to    yearly    govern- 
fnental  inspection.     In  all  cases  where 
the  board  school  authorities,  by  imprison- 
ment of  parents  or  children  or  by  other 
I  means,  are  unable  to  force  the  fees  from 
[destitute   parents,  they   are  claimed  and 
ilowed    from    the    parish    poor    rates. 
[There  are   seven   standards    or  grades, 
Imd  a    "special    seventh;"     the   latter 
fnerely    comprising    a     class    receiving 
ipecial  attention  for  proficiency.     Out  of 
the  latter  the  master  chooses  those  who 
are  to  compete   for  an   annual  scholar- 
|shi(>;  and  this  entitles   the  winner  to  a 
collegiate    school    education    of    about 
three  years'  term. 

PBRSECUTION   OP   P.\REMTS. 

The  most  effective  commentary  upon 
the  inherent  wrong  in  the  British  system 
of  compul5or>'  education  with  compulsory 
pjjrment  for  the  same,  is  found  in  a  few 
briefly  stated  facts.  It  is  universally  ad- 
atitted  by  all  board  school  "visitors."  in- 
liwtors.  detectives  and  officers,  as  well 
«  by  magistrates  adjudicating  school 
hoard  cases,  that  it  has  come  to  be  the 
most  desperate  struggle  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  lowly  of  England,  second  only 
to  their  straggle  for  bread,  to  evade  the 
registration  of  their  children  for  school 
attendance.  If  that,  to  them,  miserable 
oiifurtune  befalls,  then  it  is  their  next 
naremilting  struggle  to  defeat  by  every 
expediency,  cunning  device,  falsehood 
and  downright  villainy,  the  enforcement 
oif  the  law.  It  relentlessly  hunts,  haunts 
and  harasses  them,  so  long  as  they  possess 
*  child  within  the  compulsory  age;  and 


I  personally  know  of  scores  of  families 
where  one  or  both  parents  have  been 
persecuted  to  their  grave,  and  their  chil- 
dren driven  from  possible  respectability 
to  permanent  criminal  life. 

This  information  is  based  on  the  state- 
ments of  school  visitors,  inspectors  and 
reputable  people.  But  any  one  has  ac- 
cess to  the  fact  that  in  Lpndon,  for  the 
nine  months  ending  March  51,  1887,  out 
of  the  parents  of  the  enormous  number 
of  10.670  children  summoned  before  the 
police  magistrates  for  non-attendance  or 
irregular  attendance,  103  had  been  pre- 
viously summoned,  between  eleven  and 
thirty-five  times.  Not  only  this,  but, 
according  to  official  returns,  for  every 
hundred  scholars'  seats  provided  (while 
there  is  not  provision  for  one- sixth  of  all 
British  children  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive elementary  education)  there  is,  un- 
der the  compulsory  attendance  and  pay 
system,  an  average  attendance  of  only 
about  73  per  cent.  It  is  also  true  that 
there  is  an  attendance,  forced  and  vol- 
untary, of  only  about  76  per  cent  in  all 
British  elementary  schools. 

CHILD    PRISONERS. 

In  other  words,  after  an  army  of  de- 
tectives have  found  a  certain  number  of 
children,  which  the  law  mercilessly 
drives  to  school  and  into  paying  for  the 
schooling  and  the  driving,  the  utmost 
rigor  of  British  law — re-enforced  by  re- 
lentless magistrates,  by  constables,  de- 
tectives and  ■■  visitors"  whose  very  sus- 
tenance depends  upon  their  vigilance, 
and  the  endless  dread  of  prison  to  both 
parents  and  children — can  after  all  com- 
pel a  school  attendance  of  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  under  actual 
every-day  surveillance.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that,  under  such  a  system,  the  entire 
school  attendance  of  the  great  city  of 
Liverpool,  for  the  month  of  July  last, 
failed  to  reach   84,000;  and  that,  to  pro- 


vide  for  the  detention  of  the  rebellious 
among  this  number,  its  "Ragged 
School "  prisons  in  Park  Lane,  Bond, 
Queensland  and  Addison  streets  were 
rated  to  hold  1225  child  prisoners,  with 
their  capacity  quite  overtaxed  ? 

Children  are  got  on  the  school  lists  in 
three  ways — by  house-to-house  registra- 
tion, when  more  than  one-half  of  the 
poorer  classes  deny  all  knowledge  of 
their  children,  hide  them  in  the  most 
cunning  manner  and  often  incite  riots 
with  the  aid  of  sympathizing  neighbors; 
by  parents  presenting  their  children  for 
voluntar\'  registration;  and  by  spying 
them  out  in  the  streets  and  dogging  their 
footsteps  until  they  arrive  at  their  homes, 
when  an  investigation,  which  often 
amounts  to  a  siege,  at  once  begins. 

The  devices  resoited  to  for  sequester- 
ing children  from  registration  are  often 
pitifully  grotesque-  On  one  occasion 
when  accompanying  a  "x-isitor"  on  his 
rottnds,  I  saw  a  poor  woman  caught  in 
the  act  of  squeezing  her  boy  into  the 
oven  of  her  hob;  and  among  many  quite 
as  odd  stratagems  witnessed,  was  one  by 
a  mother  who  stood  in  the  open  door  and 
after  bluntly  denying  maternity,  was 
forced  to  admit  the  ownership  of  two 
strapping  girls  that  had  for  the  fifteen 
minutes'  parleying  stifled  and  trembled 
beneath  the  mother's  over-ample  skirts. 
Stuffed  ticneath  bundles  of  rags;  actually 
covered  with  coal;  wedged  in  chimney 
flues;  hid  beneath  floors;  smothered  in 
mattresses;  clinging  to  the  sides  of  privy 
vaults;  are  common -bestowals  of  chil- 
dren to  escape  registration  or  subsequent 
capture.  No  wonder  that  the  vagalx>nd 
and  criminal  instinct  Iwcomes  predomi- 
a  the  nature  of  folk  thus  harrassed. 

"SCAMPKKS." 

i  on  the  school-lists,  always  on 

*  worrited!"  is  a  common  say- 

Ihe  British  lowly.    An  ex-io- 


spector  ©f  the  Liverpool  polic 
a  rent  collector  for  a  wealth; 
teuament  house  owner,  told  i 
lieved  there  were  20,000  faml 
city  known  as  "scampers,"  t] 
ilies  that  flit  from  one  ha| 
another,  and  leave  the  landlfl 
for  his  rent.  On  mentioning' 
of  the  most  reliable  of  thei 
school-board  "visitors,"  he  sta 
his  firm  conviction  that  at  led 
that  number  had  been  forc« 
"scamping"  habit,  and  had  \ 
terly  worthless  people  in  th 
home-life  and  the  saving  ambj 
txiin  independence,  from  the' 
pursuit  of  their  children  for  i 
school  attendance,  and  the 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  til 
for  fees  and  fines  which  the]^ 
l>een,  and  never  would  be  a1 
In  his  opinion  all  of  th<i 
beings  had  become  veritabU 
and  outlaws  in  a  small  way,  tl 
system  of  ceaseless  petty,  h% 
overwhelming  prosecution. 

We  will  suppose,  for  ill« 
boy  has  been  hunted  down  ail 
in  the  school-board  jurisdid 
single  absence  be  recorded  a| 
he  comes  under  all  the  posi 
the  law.  The  usual  course  i^ 
makes  a  little  more  than  hall 
is,  six  out  of  ten  attendancei 
day,  or  ten  per  week  being  | 
ing — and  a  "warning,"  hai 
ser\*ed  for  every  absence.  th« 
the  father  and  usually  the  fom 
moued  before  a  police  magisti 
"visitor"  is  practically  the  pit 
the  board.  He  makes  oath  | 
"presences"  and  "absent 
mother  answers  the  summons] 
a  good  defense  the  boy  may 
a  reprimand;  but  he  is 
thereafter  under  court  espic 
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breach  of  attendance  now  occurs,  a  sec- 
ond summons  is  issued  against  the 
molher,  and  a  fine,  the  lowest  being  a 
shilling,  is  never  escaped.  At  the  same 
time,  a  superintendent  of  the  National 
school-board  is  present,  who,  whether 
the  child  is  from  a  parish  or  board-school, 
will  recommend  his  commitment  to  an 
Industrial  School,  and  never  for  a  terra 
of  less  than  three  years.  This  commit- 
ment is  a  sentence  to  one  of  three  con- 
ditions or 

GRADES  OF    INDUSTKIAL    SCHOOL     LIFK. 

I.— To  the  Truant  School,  for  boys 
and  girls,  for  a  three  years'  term;  in 
which  case  the  culprit  is  chased  by  "vis- 
iture"  to  and  from  the  school,  where  he 
remains  certain  hours  of  each  day ;  and 
receives  his  food,  but  no  clothing,  and 
sleeps  at  home.  The  parents  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  one  shilling  per  week  into 
the  Industrial  School  fund. 

2— To  the  Intermediate  Industrial 
School,  for  boys  only,  where  he  is  corn- 
milled,  to  tlie  age  of  iS,  should  he  be 
ieatenced  at  the  age  of  5.  Here  the 
hd  is  in  absolute  confinement;  and  his 
parents  are  compelled  to  pay  from  two 
filings  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
pet  week  into  the  fund;   and 

3.— To  the  Industrial  School  proper. 
vtt  both  sexes,  under  a  five  years'  sen- 
leace.  The  parents  must  pay  the  same 
snm  weekly  as  to  the  intennediate  fund. 
They  may  visit  their  children  once  every 
three  months;  but  the  latter  are  never 
lit>erated  until  finally  discharged. 

Ou  entrance  to  the  Truant  School,  the 
thild  belongs  to  the  law  from  eight  in 
Ihe  morning  until  six  at  night.  It  re- 
fflains  under  precisely  the  same  home 
<widiiioos  tliat  made  its  attendance  at 
^rd  school,  before  commitment,  hate- 
ful or  impossible.  The  parental  abhor- 
tnce  of  the  system  is  intensified,  and 
in  mofit  cases  the   efforts  of  both   child 


and  its  parents  to  avoid  the  "visitor's" 
clutches,  are  redoubled.  Any  adequate 
description  of  the  disgusting  and  brutal 
scenes  witnessed  in  the  morning  "round 
up"  of  these  children  from  among  lowly 
homes,  would  fill  every  page  of  this  jour- 
ual  If  the  child  now  attends  the  Tru- 
ant School  regularly,  without  the  use  of 
force,  in  six  months*  time  it  is  permitted 
to  return  to  the  elementary  school  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  its  term  of  sentence; 
the  authorities  regulating  its  conduct  un- 
til it  has  reached  the  age  of  14  years. 
But  a  single  infraction  secures  its  return 
to  the  Truant  School  regime. 

I^ABOK    AS   CRIMINALS. 

If  the  child  becomes  incorrigible  under 
this  treatment,  it  is  brought  before  a 
magistrate  and  sentenced  direct  to  the 
"ordinary"  Industrial  School;  placed  in 
absolute  confinement;  and  is  compelled 
to  lalK>r  like  any  other  criminal;  the 
boys  at  wood-chopping,  and  making 
brush  and  sennit  mats;  and  the  girls  at 
knitting  coarse  stockings  and  making 
coarse  shirts.  This  is  called  "putting 
the  child  away,"  and  is  regarded  as  an 
achievement  by  the  school  "visitors"  and 
authorities.  Occasionall)'  a  boy  or  girl 
is  licensed  out  to  service;  but  these  li- 
censes must  be  renewed,  on  good  behav- 
ior, every  three  months,  aud  they  are  re- 
vokable  by  the  industrial  school  board 
committee,  instead  of  by  a  magistrate. 

The  food  of  the.se  children  is  as  nearly 
upou  a  starvation  basis  as  can  be  ad- 
justed by  expert  keepers.  It  comprises 
a  breakfast  of  bread  and  treacle,  or 
bread,  milk  and  porridge;  a  dinner  of 
pea  soup  and  bread,  boiled  rice  and 
bread,  or  "scouse"  (a  stewed  scrap  meat 
and  potato  hodge-podge)  on  rare  occa- 
sions only;  and  a  supper  of  cocoa,  bread 
and  treacle,  or  milk,  bread  and  treacle. 
They  are  also  furnished  with  "prapers" 
three  times  a  day. 
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A  trick  of  the  authorities  is  to  dis- 
cbarge a  child,  whose  term  of  sentence 
does  not  leach  to  the  compulsory-  age 
limit,  a  month  previous  to  expiration  of 
commitment  term.  This  throws  it  back 
into  the  coaipulsorj'  elemeuLary  status 
under  court  espionage.  At  the  first  der- 
eliction, it  is  re-sentenced  to  another 
three  or  five  years'  term.  There  are 
many  instances  where  children  have  thus 
been  compelled  to  serve  two  prison  terms 
before  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age; 
and  if  these  wise  authorities  are  suf- 
ficiently alert,  a  third  term,  to  an  "in- 
corrigible," can  easily  be  administered. 

COLLECTING  CONSTABLES. 

In  the  meantime  pKjlice  magistrates  are 
busy  finding  parents  and  sentencing 
them  for  non-payment  of  fees  and  fines. 
Whatever  the  fees  may  have  been  in  the 
elementary'  school,  they  are  far  larger 
after  the  child  has  become  a  prisoner. 
They  are  not  paid  as  a  rule,  because  they 
cannot  be  paid.  They  are  allowed  to 
run  up  to  a  two  or  three  pounds'  sum. 
Then  the  officers,  who  now  dog  the 
parents  and  who  are  called  "collecting 
constables.  *'  secure  warrants  for  the  pay- 
ment of  about  ten  shillings  in  cash,  and 
two  shillings  per  week.  When  found, 
the  father  or  mother  must  instantly  pay 
as  per  the  court  order,  or  arrest  by  a  city 
constable  follows.  They  are  lodged  in 
jail  until  the  amount  is  paid,  or  is  cleared 
off  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each 
week's  durance.  I  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem has  rained  more  homes  and  human 
souls  in  England  than  ever  has  rum. 
And  yet  intelligent  English  social  econo- 
mists profess  to  wonder  why  the  brawn 
of  the  coantry  is  gradoally  disappearing 
to  other  lands. 

Tbe  ao-called  -Free"  Education  Bill 
passed  b%-  tbe  last  British  Parliament 
with  sodt  high  exultation,  is  not  a  bill 
free  educatioa.     The  English  govern- 


ment  has   merely  given  a  grant  of 
shillings  a  year,  per  capita   of  altendin| 
scholars,    to  all    elementar>-   standards, 
It  is   simply   an    "assisted   education" 
measure.    And  it  only  assists  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fees  to  the  three-pence   per  week 
point.     Beyond  that,  the  additional  fees, 
on   the  former  basis,  must  be   forthcoah 
ing,   under  penalty.     And   it  in  nowise 
limits,  efTects  or  lessens  the  child-baiting 
among  scholars  or  ignominy  and  persecu- 
tion of  parents,  nor  in  the  slightest  d^ 
gree    modifies    the     inhuman     system, 
which  has  made   possible  or   necessary 
these  British  "  Ragged  Schools.  ' 

Edgar  L.  Wakkmax, 


"WHEN  REASON  IS  HOST 


A  TEMPERANCE   ESSAY. 
BV   UAL'RA   EVERETT. 

Saxon  hospitality.      We  think  at  oiK 


of  good  cheer,  shown  by  an  open  hoi 
roaring  fires,  and  a  laden  board.     T\ 
guests  must  be  toasted;  the  bowl  must 
round  and  round. 

We  are  Anglo-Saxon  still,  but  not  I 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  wassail.     The  efia 
of  environment  is  apparent.     Two  and 
half  centuries  in  the  New   World  bar 
developed  the  ner\'ous  system  until  th 
strain   from   our  rapid  national  gait 
keenly  felt.     Our  ver>'  air  is  a  stimuli 
better  than  "Old  England's  ale"     U' 
breathes  the  one  should  not  drink 
other.     In   our  climate    and    with  oi 
habits   of  life,  no   artificial    stimulus 
needed.       King   Witfals'  drinking  hoi 
may  change  to  a  plate,  a  portfolio,  or 
bookshelf;   we   will   offer    tbe  contefli 
with  kindly  hearts. 

Such  an  expression  of  hospitality  wiJ 
be  welcome  to  Nineteenth  Century  n 
ai;d   nerves.     The  day  has  passed  wh« 
Americans    could    safely    use  alcohol 
beverages.     We  have  become  what 
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ms,  "a   nation    of  small  bottle 
As  this   fact  grows  apparent, 
le  refuge  in   moderate  drinking, 
offer  wine  like  bread  and  salt,  a 
f  friendship. 

jr  years  ago  the  custom  was  uui- 
To  refuse  wine  was  to  insult 
St.  If  the  host  himself  could 
ly  drink  numerous  healths,  he 
ittle  of  colored  water  at  his  plate 
ed  the  harmless  "make  believe" 
rging  more  wine  on  his  guests. 
^ere  no  inverted  glasses,  for  in 
lys  no  gentleuiau  confessed  his 
y  to  drink,  the  assumption  being 

mly  the  weak  and  worthless  would 
drunkards. 

e  said,  "Every  tub  must  stand  on 
bottom.  If  one  can  not  endure 
bn.  he  must  fall."  They  did 
tliat  the  finest  orgauisni  is  the 
lily  injured;  that  character  must 
td  before  it  can  be  tested,  and 
!  youth  should  be  surrouuded 
)od  till  evil  has  no  power  over 
'o  protect  from  dangers,  physical 

ibral,  becomes  the  work  of  every 

tsr. 

other  recognizes  this  duty  when 
ps  her  boy  at  home;  the  father 
allows  no  pit-fall  near  the 
the  friend  who  forbids  wine  on 
:.  the  town  that  thrusts  tenipla- 
r  its    borders;   the    government 

its  people  from  Ihemselves. 
e  educators  of  our  brothers,  have 
right  to  drink  when  the  act  of 
f  may  throw  temptation  in 
's  way?  Rider  Haggard  gives  us 
[ration.  He  confesses  a  fondness 
ikey  and  a  contempt  for  fanatics 
th  this  introduction  he  tells  his 
ice  in  a  Buffalo  restaurant. 
site  him  sat  a  party  of  young  peo- 
uking  gaily.  To  the  girls,  at 
was  evidently  a  first  indulgence. 


He  watched  the  group  as  they  drank, 
and  as  their  voices  rose,  and  as,  arm  in 
arm,  they  stumbled  out  into  the  night. 

Despite  his  preconceived  notions,  this 
Englishman,  then  and  there,  l>ecame  fa- 
natical on  the  subject  of  public  drinking. 
Haggard  .speaks  strongly  and  his  words 
echo  that  old  declaration,  "If  eating 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend.  I  will 
eat  no  meat  while  the  world  stands." 

While  foreigners  like  Haggard,  sel- 
dom believe  in  abstinence,  they  all  con- 
demn treating.  No  old  world  vice,  but 
a  purely  American  custom.  It  is  to  be 
disposed  of  no  less  easily  for  that  rea- 
son. When  faults  are  all  our  own,  they 
seem  to  lean  to  virtue's  side,  and  treating 
feigns  generosity  as  dueling  boasted  of 
honor.  As  dueling  died  a  natural  death 
when  custom  no  longer  screened  it.  so 
treating  must  go  when  Americans,  look- 
ing through  its  pretenses,  adopt  the 
children's  question,  "why?" 

Why.  if  thirsty,  must  I  insist  that 
tho,se  in  the  room  drink  with  me?  Why 
must  each  in  tuni  ask  the  company  to 
drink?  When  we  meet  in  a  shoe  store, 
my  friend  does  not  treat  me  to  shoes,  nor 
do  I  treat  him  to  a  bottle  of  polish.  I 
buy  barley  for  my  horse;  my  companions 
do  tiot  expect  one  grain  of  It,  yet  had  it 
lain  in  "the  house  that  Jack  built"  and 
come  thence  in  barrels,  it  would  have 
been  my  duty  to  saj',  "I  will  treat,"  and 
why? 

Treating  may  be  called  the  saloon 
phase  of  social  drinking.  The  use  of 
wine  in  the  home  is  another  side  of  a 
great  question.  Where,  as  in  California, 
wine  is  an  important  product,  and  state 
education  provides  for  the  study  of  viti- 
culture, home  consumption  is  naturally 
large.  The  dangers  from  drinking  are 
peculiar.  Our  seasons  never  enforce  hi- 
bernation, and  one  may  goon  in  unceasing 
activity  from  year  to  year.     The  nervous 
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ally  expended  must  not  be 
!  hf  m  sttnnkmt.  yet  this  is  con- 
!;  mad  onr  insane  asylums 
IbefualL 

K  tiiK,  people  will  realize  what 
>«f  eeactsotljr  spnrring  the  willing 
Then  wine  will  not  be  reconi- 
a  beverage  nor  as  promoter  of 
TArn  no  refined  girl  will 
flBf .  "I  alwafs  talk  better  after  drinking 
wm^"  Then  every  woman  will  follow 
4hr  caumple  of  one  who  refused  to  offer 
wise  i»  Ikt  home,  even  when  her  home 
«■»  ebe  ll^lMte  House. 

"HH  im  a  Mcrifice  to  banish  wine,  do 
ft  far  ftMir  mrn  nake;  if  it  is  no  sacrifice, 
4i>ithr  the  sake  of  others. 

fcatinicat  has  changed  since  a  writer 
M  fiarpcr'a  Magazine  said,  "Not  water, 
t«C  WMT  i«  tbe  providential  drink  for  hu- 
mrnHf." 

Wc  tM>w  see  tbe  finger  on  the  wall  and 
lajr  a  finger  on  the  empty  glass.  The 
wordf  "temperance"  has  lost  its  stigma. 
Mesa  cards  are  tied  with  blue  ribbon. 
Tbtaking  people  are  coming  over  to  the 
right  side. 

When  the  representative  people  will 
ateod  together  on  the  high  moral  ground 
of  total  abstinence,  the  problem  will  be 
solved.  Rule  an  indulgence  outside  the 
line  of  respectability,  and  you  hasten  its 
doom. 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  TBA.< 

Mtraio. 


II.    TR.\NSPOSITIOX   OF    THE  SC 


GMMft  by  all  means.  They  wash  the 
M  wdl  OS  invigorate  the  body 
which  ordinarily  exercise  does  not. 
Kcj>t  up  in  later  years  they  hold  old  age 
at  Ijay. — I'koi'.  (»oi,d\mn  Smith. 


**onlrilnition«i  arul  items  of  educational 
will  always  l>e  welcomed.     Our 
to  make  the  Tuachkr  a  reposi- 
Iht   heat   thoughts  of  our  best 


When  I  promised  to  contribute  t 
magazine  a  sketch  on  transposition 
tended  to  give  an  insight  into  the  | 
scales  and  their  use.     After  closet 
sideration.  I  changed  my  mind,  tl^ 
that  for  many  of  your   readers  it  1 
be  better   to  explain    first,  the  id 
diatonic   scale   and    its  transposit 
theme  much  abused,  because  ver] 
erally  misunderstood. 

I  shall  begin  by  giving  the  sea 
its  division .  We  are  accustomed  tt 
the  scale  on  C,  for  several  reasons 
I  may  at  some  future  time  take  oc 
to  explain.  The  scale  on  C  read$ 
resenting,  for  convenience,  full  toi 
a  dash,  thus  " — ",  and  semitone^ 
point): 

C— D— E.  F— G— A— B    C 

From  this  it  will  l>e  seen  that  th( 
is  composed  of  two  equal  parts:  via 
C— D— E-  F 
G— A— B-  C 
and  also  that  each  half  ends  with  a: 
tone,  respectively,  E.  F  and  B.  C. 

This  is  the  so-called  natural  seal 
fonns  the  pattern  for  the  fonnation* 
same  on  every  pilch.  If,  now,  we 
transpose  it — that  Is  to  say,  place  il 
higher  or  a  lower  key — we  shall  1 
to  l>e  most  convenient  and  reasonal 
begin  on  the  second  half,  G — A— 
this  now  forming  a  perfect y?r;/  half  i 
before  it  formed  the  second  half.  The 
now  reads,  G— A— B.  C— D — E  1 
Dividing  the  scale  into  halves  as  1| 
viz..  G — A— B.  C 

D— E  F— G,  we  at  \ 
see  that  the  semitone  between  E  ai 
does  not  come  right,  occurring  not  a' 
end  of  the  half,  but  Ijefore  it.  To  n 
the  last  half  similar  to  the  first,  q 
other   words,  perfect   the   scale,  a 
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placed  before  F.  This  raises 
:  a  half  or  semi-tone,  the  inter- 
r    occurring    similarly   in    both 

thus;  G— A— B.  C 

D— E— F  sharp.  G 

ext  transposition  must  naturally 
D,  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  and  will  read; 

F  sharp.  G— A— B.  C— D. 

,  we  find  that  the  semi-tone  B.  C 
natural  scale  (as  did  the  semi- 

F  in  the  first  transposition)  oc- 
the  wrong  place — not  on  the  end 

>re  it.  In  the  first,  we  remedied 
by  sharpitig  the  tone  F;  we  now 
me  with  C.     The  new  form  will 

•F  sharp.  G— A— B— C  sharp.  D. 

the  halves  of  the  scale  on  difier- 
so  as  to  impress  the  principle, 
D—E—F  sharp.  G 
A— B— C  sharp.  D 

ng   at  our  work  again,  we   see 

seventh  note  as  before  is  the  one 
to  raise.  From  these  illustra- 
learn  that  we  may  go  on  from 

lalf,  transposing  to  scale  in  the 
ccession    by   simply  raising   or 
the   respective  seventh.     And 

better  illustration,  I  here  give  a 

(resenting  the  whole  principle  in 
II. 


^^/    ^"^ntmV^^ 


GAnt 

P  sharp 


(C  <iharp 


It  will  be  seen  that  C  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  circle,  being,  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. Next  to  the  right  is  G,  the  first 
tone  of  the  second  half  of  the  scale  on 
C.  Next  to  the  right  of  G  is  D,  the  first 
tone  of  the  second  half  of  the  scale  on  G. 
then  A  the  first  tone  of  the  second  half 
of  the  scale  on  D,  etc. 

Pursuing  this  course  froni  half  to  half, 
in  like  manner  every  letter  of  the  musi- 
cal alphabet,  as  it  in  its  turn  becomes  a 
seventh,  is  shar|>ed,  the  order  of  succes- 
sion being  as  follows: 

F,  C,  G,  D,  A.  K,  B. 
These,  including  the  l>eginning  on  C, 
make  eight  degrees.  Examining  once 
more  the  so-called  chromatic  scale — the 
index  of  all  musical  notation — we  dis- 
cover that  there  are  12  such  degrees, 
which,  for  clear  conception,  I  will  repeat: 
C,  i;  C  sharp,  2;  D,  3;  1>  sharp,  4;  E,  5; 
F,  6;  F  sharp,  7;  G,  8;  G  sharp,  9;  A, 
10;  A  sharp,  1 1;  B,  12. 

Now,  since  every  one  of  these  degrees 
may  be  used  as  a  key,  or  in  other  words, 
the  initial  letter  of  the  scale,  we  need  four 
more  transpositions  to  complete  the  tnuii- 
ber.  Having  sharped  as  many  letters  as 
we  can,  we  must  find  some  other  means 
to  correct  the  faulty  semi-tone.  The 
method  is  at  once  suggested,  that  of  low- 
ering or  flatting  a  tone  where  necessary. 

By  referring  to  our  circle  we  can  easily 
see  that  the  scale  is  always  begun  on  the 
fifth,  or  what  is  the  first  letter  of  the 
second  half  of  the  preceding  scale.  For 
example,  in  the  first  transposition  our 
key  note  was  G,  the  fifth  from  C;  D  is 
the  fifth  from  G:  A  the  fifth  from  G;  etc. 
By  returning  toward  C,  we  find  that  from 
A  to  D  is  only  four  (A,  B,  C,  D),  from 
D  to  G,  only  four  (D,  E,  F,  G);  from  G 
to  C  only  four,  (G,  A,  B,  C).  We  con- 
clude then  that  we  can  probably  trans- 
pose on  the  fourth.  Beginning  with  C 
again:  C,  D,  E,  F.  we  find  that  our  first 
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bjr  this  method  will  be  on 
P.  The  fiist  half  now  is.  F— C — A— B. 
The  half  it  is  ^iainlj  seen,  is  not  perfect, 
tbeve  baag  m  fall  tone  instead  of  a  aemi- 
tooe  bctweea  the  third  and  fourth,  or 
A — B.  We  have  already  seen  that  we 
■ajr  lower  a  note  as  well  as  raise  it,  so. 
to  make  the  half  a  perfect  one  we  lower 
B,  the  fourth,  a  semi-tone. 

Now  we  hare  F— G— A.  B  fiat  for  th 
lint  half  and  C— D— E.  F  for  the  secomi 
bal£     The  natural  semi-tooe  between  E 
and  F  comes  right  to  complete  oar  scale, 
which  now  reads: 

F— C— A.  B  flat— C— 1>— E-  F 

If  we  now  continue  our  transposition 
oa  the  new  fourth,  we  find  that  we  can 
do  so  by  flatting  the  new  fourth  as  we  for- 
merly sharped  the  new  seventh'  Our 
ctrcle  will  sbow  tis  now  that,  b>-  exhaust- 
ing the  new  mode  to  the  extent  of  all  the 
musical  alphabet,  we  get  seven  places, 
which,  with  the  seven  transpositions  on 
shaqis  and  the  natural ,  make  altogether 
15;  three  more  than  all  the  degrees  of 
the  chromatic  index.  Now  if  you  will 
again  refer  to  the  circle,  you  will  find 
that  "C  sharp"  mu.Ht  produce  the  same 
•ound  as  "D  flat;"  "F  sharp"  the  same 
u  "G  flat:"  and  B  the  same  as  *'C  flat." 
because  l>etween  B  aud  C  in  the  natural 
scale  is  otily  a  semi  tone,  and  therefore, 
if  we  lower  C  a  semi-tone  it  will  produce 
the  same  sound  as  B.  These  we  call  en- 
harmonic. That  is  "C  sharp"  is  enhar- 
monic with  "I)  flat,"  etc.  By  exchang- 
ing now  the  scale  on  "C  sharp," — the 
last  one  with  sharjs — for  its  enharmonic 
"D  flat,"  wc  find  that  we  can  go  right  on 
with  our  transposition  on  the  fifth,  rais- 
ing each  rc9i)ective  seventh  note  which 
we  now  flat  with  a  sign  called  the  nat- 
ural.    The  scale  will  then  read: 

I)  flat— E   flat— F.  G    flat— A    flat— B 

flat— C.  I)  flat.     Beginning  with  the  fifth 

It  is  the  first  note  of  the  second  half 


acftle) 
oa  Uuit  the  scale  w 
A  flat— B  flat— C.  D  flat— E  flat 
natmal  A  fiat.  In  this  scale  the 
b  the  raised  seventh — '  *G  flat"  U 

The  same  conrse    might  be  ; 
ftxiBi   left   to    x^ht,    changing 
sharps,  btit  tijnii|mving  to  the>^ 
til  we  reach  the  point  of  beginnin 

Foe  most  teachers  this  figure 
new.  It  is  nooe  the  less  as  old 
diatonic  scale.  No  tuner  can^ 
rectly  without  a  knowledge  olfl 
composer  can  write  music  witbotrt 
ough  understanding  of  it.  It  is  t 
erally  put  in  text  books.  Why 
not  say.  I  have  found  it  in  only 
the  United  States.  One.  a  very 
able  collection  of  sacred  and 
music  by  D.  S,  MMon,  X.  Y.,  t 
other  a  work  on  harmony  and  c^ 
tion  by  A.  B.  Mark.  The  Engli 
tion  of  this  work  was  translated  u 
third  Genuan  edition,  and  the  c 
for  the  book  in  this  countrj*  has  1 
great  that  we  now  have  the  ; 
American  edition. 

I  have  tried  to  give  j'ou  a  br 
comprehensi\-e  sketch  of  this  ou 
muih  abused  transpotition,  and  shov 
a  detriment  text  books  are  in  pre 
this  theme.  A  chapter  might  b 
mitled  to  memory  by  a  class,  y< 
of  ten  pupils  will  be  satisfied  tha 
do  not  clearly  understand  it.  B 
the  intelligent  teacher  put  it  1 
blackboard,  and,  if  properly  givt 
explanation  of  it  will  bring  the 
home  to  ever\'  pupil  in  the  class. 

In  my  next  contribution,  I  shal] 
give  a  sketch  of  the  ancient  or  ea 
tic  scales. 


The  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  English  Bible  is  97  percent 
whole. 
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A  TALK  ON  BOTANY. 


I    By  Mrs.   K.  M.  Tunnell. 

I  very  desirable  that  some  knowl- 

I"  plants  be  early  given  to  children, 

ber  that  a  little  help  be  given  thein, 

ley  will,  t/ieniselvfs,  acquire  a  good 

knowledge  by  their  own  obser\'a- 

More    than    all,    however,    they 

ded  by   a    little   encouragement, 

d  cultivate  the  observation  habit 

wer   which  will  prove   invaluably 

al   to  them  in  whatever  depart- 

their   work  iu  life  may  afterward 

to  be. 

cannot  afford   to  ignore   the   fact 
lie  power  to  observe  accurately  and 
ly  is  an  acquired  power  and  not  an 
gift   or  heritage.     Most  persons 
eplible   of  this   training   but  all 
have  obtained  it.     One  might  as 
old  age,    after   having  spent   a 
in   idleness  and  improvidence, 
imself,    "Go  to   now,  let   us  be 
as  for   one   in    middle  life,   after 
spent  years  upon  years,  without 
ng  the  observing  faculty,  to   say, 
now,     I    will     be    observing. 
[life  and  liberty,  (and  even  without 
■tl  liberty  one  may  .say  if  he  recall 
y  of  "Bruce  and  the  Spider,"  or 
e   of  the  noble    French  prisoner 
rote     the    charmingly     pathetic 
Piscioli,")  we  all  have  abundant 
nities  for  cultivating  our  observ- 
ers by  simply,  observing ^  whether 
in  city,  or  in  country.     If  in  the 
what   is  more   easy   and   natural 
study  plant  nature  and  growth  ? 
len,  if  we  have  hitherto  neglected 
k,  is  a  better  time  to  commence 
w  ?  and  to  help  make  penuanetit 
n  interest  by  putting  each  child 
that  for  him  will  lead  to  incal- 
good.     This  can  be  done  without 
.g:h  better  with  them,  as  there 


is  frequently  considerable  doubt  with 
those  not  well  versed  iu  a  science,  as  to 
hoxv  to  begin  to  teach  or  learn  it,  and 
also  as  to  u>hat.  would  be   of  most  value. 

If  a  child  were  given  a  bushel  of  mis- 
cellaneous shells,  he  would  make  an  ef- 
fort to  sort  them.  He  might  try  it  with 
reference  to  size,  or  color,  or  from 
some  other  trivial  characteristic,  and  no 
one  of  his  classifications  would  be  ot  any 
intelleitual  value  beyond  the  amusement 
it  would  give  him.  In  like  manner 
children  are  ever  making  crude  compari- 
sons and  classifications  of  flowers  and 
leaves.  The  colors,  the  forms,  the 
odors — the  endless  variety  attract  and 
interest  them.  Day  after  day  they  seek 
them,  in  the  vallej-,  on  the  hill-side, 
evcrytvhere.  Can  there  Ije  a  more  propiti- 
ous time  than  childhood,  to  commence 
teaching  forms,  names,  varieties  and 
classification?  Young  memories  will 
seize  upon  and  retain  definitions  and 
names,  with  the  object  in  band,  that  a 
few  years  later,  and  under  less  favorable 
circumstances.  \vonld  take  weeks 
on  weeks  of  study  to  learn  from  a  text- 
book. 

More  than  name  and  classification  and 
that  too,  which  is  quite  as  valuable  for 
them  to  know,  can  thus  early  be  taught; 
viz,  the  haunts,  habits  and  properties  of 
all  our  common  native  varieties  of  plants 
as  well  as  the  time  of  year  when  they 
are  to  be  found  in  blossom.  They  will 
soon  learn  that  ferns,  the  dusky  side-sad- 
dle flowers,  the  Indian  pipe,  etc.,  are  not 
to  be  found  on  the  dry,  wiud-swept  hill- 
sides; that  the  manzinita  blossoms  need 
not  be  sought  in  October;  that  the  blue- 
bell and  buttercup  come  with  the  April 
sun  and  showers — and  so  on.  The  pe- 
culiarities and  adaptations  of  plants  to 
their  surroundings,  can  be  easily  learned, 
and  this  will  lead  them  early  to  observe, 
for  instance,    what  kind  of  a  support  a 
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canary-bird  vine  needs.  Does  it  coil  by 
leaf  or  tendril  ?  What  plants  coil  by 
tendril?  What  ones  by  leaf?  What 
ones  by  little  feet,  or  more  properly, 
suckers?  If  a  plant  climbs  by  coiling 
its  leaves  does  every  leaf  coil?  Do 
twining  vines  all  coil  the  same  way? 
Do  all  leaves  grow  just  opposite  each 
other  on  the  stock  or  bianch  ?  I  need 
not  mnltiplj  illustrations  in  this  direc- 
tion. E%'cry  teacher  of  botany  if  he  be 
a  lover  of  the  science,  knows  the  kind  of 
ofaaervatioa  necessar>'  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  I  ha^'c  indicated.  He  know  s 
too  that  the  study  is  oAen  a  gratifying 
aupcQ-j  in  interesting,  arousing,  and 
stiBiilating  children  and  young  people. 
As  pupils  advance  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  sabject.  their  attention  may  be  di- 
rected to  characteristics  of  plant  lite  that 
nay  almost  be  called  intelligence.  The 
theory  has  been  broached  that  creeping 
plants  can  see,  or  have  a  faculty  equiv- 
alent to  sight.  Permit  me  to  give  an  il- 
Instrative  example  of  what  I  mean  by 
plant  intelligence — I  quote  from  Mrs. 
Kiney  of  Indiana,  who  says:  "My  hus- 
band was  sitting  in  the  veratida  with  one 
foot  np  against  a  laige  ])illar  near  to 
which  grew  a  kind  of  couvolvulu.s.  Its 
tendrils  were  leaning  ox-cr  the  veranda. 
and  to  his  suri)rise  he  pjtjscnlly  noticed 
that  they  were  visibly  turning  toward 
has  teg  and  the  tendrils  had  laid  them- 
selves over  it  He  was  callcil  into 
bnakfast  and  aiterwAtdn  we  went  out  to 
make  further  exj>eiitncuts,  luul  l\)uml  that 
the  tendrils  had  turned  ihcir  heads  Uak  to 
the  railing.  We  got  a  \xAc  and  lcane<i 
it  up  agaiuiit  the  pillar  fully  twelve 
Nk.%..^  ffMM  the  nearest  spray.-*  of  the 
In  Icn  minutcK  the  plant 
;«u  to  curN-e  itself  U\  this  dircc- 
and  Aoteil  exactly  an  you  would 
a  idow  sniiVe  would  do  if  he 
i  vllumj      The   up|>cr 

b  .  and    the    itide  onf» 


curled  themselves,  until  they  i 
the  pole  and  in  a  few  houn 
twisted  quite  round  it  The  po 
on  the  side  away  from  the  light,  m 
could  the  tendrils  be  aware  that  t 
had  been  placed  there.  They 
turn  away  from  the  light,  and  y 
set  themselves  visibly  in  motion 
a  few  minutes  after  the  pole  was 
there."  Now,  can  the  movem' 
plants  be  accounted  for  ?  When 
port  has  been  placed  for  twining 
why  do  they  reach  out  toward; 
thing  in  their  near  vicinity  ?  H 
they  know  there  is  anything 
reach,  and  that  by  growing  tow 
they  can  find  a  support  ?  What 
them  ?  Do  you  ask  me  if  I  woi 
teacher  make  a  hobby  of  botany 
not  unless  I  was  a  specialist  an 
not  help  it !  And  yet  a  hobby  is 
bad  thing  to  have,  if  its  a  good  O! 
reasonable.  Young  people  after 
the  schools,  frequently  need  son 
to  keep  up  a  permanent  interest 
to  give  zest  to  life,  besides  busin( 
society.  A  hobby  that  is  refinin 
is  elevating,  that  dispels  yawnii 
lessness.  apathy,  that  leads  out  i 
w^oods,  into  the  meadows,  to  the 
ain  side,  stimulates  the  gentle  I 
and  enriches  the  mind,  is  not 
laughed  at  or  despised. 

I  would  ha\-e  botany  early  and 
gently  taught.  As  early  as  the 
plication  table,  as  intelligently  as 
histor>',  and  as  continuously  as  lai 
I  Jtmtir  that  it  always  pays  to 
knowledge  of  a  science  that 
fining  and  educating,  that  cultivj 
artistic  taste  by  inciting  to  excell 
drawing,  and  that  interests,  g 
and  stimulates  to  activity,  the  be: 
is  in  us. 


Three  and  a  half  millions  of 
alwa\^  on  the  seas  of  the  world. 
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^NE  of  the  most  interestiug  lectures  to 
which  we  have  had  the  plea.sure  of 
listening  was  the  one  upon 
"Alaska"  given  recently,  by  Miss  Wash- 
buru. 

Her  appearance  upon  the  platform  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
W  whole  discourse  received  the  undivi- 
dedattention  of  an  apj^reciative  audience. 
Iti  a  simple  but  delightful  manner,  she 
told  of  her  visit  to  Alaska,  describing  the 
•cener>',  the  people  and  etc.,  and  dwell- 
Uig  particularly  upon  her  impressions  of 
>  pro-iperous  village  planted  by  an  earn- 
est missionary  to  that  couutrj-. 

In  conclusion  Miss  Washburn  exhibi- 
ted and  explained  a  number  of  curios  col- 
lected on  her  trip,  and  promised  to  des- 
^^,  at  some  future  time,  one  of  tbe 
■DOst  interesting  features  of  the  land  she 
^  visited,  its  glaciers. 

A  storm  of  applause  thanked  her  for 
""*  promise  and  for  the  delightful  hour 
'°e  lia<j  ^ven  her  audience. 


thing  more  than  a  momentary  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  The  members  of  the  soci- 
ety meet  in  room  D  every  other  Wednes- 
day, where  many  interesting  observa- 
tions for  the  coming  two  weeks  are  sug- 
gested. 

Jupiter  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  study.  This  planet,  with  its 
four  moons  may  be  seen  quite  plainly, 
with  the  telescopes  made  in  the  school- 
And,  although  these  instruraents  are 
"home-made."  and  often  decidedly 
troublesome^  the  observer,  with  a  little 
patience  and  practice,  can  obtain  very 
good  results  with  them. 


One  of  the  events  of  the  past  month 
was  Governor  Markham's  visit  to  us. 
He  attended  morning  exercise,  and,  after 
the  usual  chant,  was  introduced  to  the 
school  by  Prof.  Childs.  In  a  few  well 
chosen  words  he  expressed  his  interest 
in  the  school  and  also  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  our  State.  After  the  exercises 
he  visited  the  different  departments  of 
the  Training  School,  where  he  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  children. 


Whereas,  God  in  His  providence  has 
taken  to  her  final  resting  place,  Mrs.  Walsh, 
mother  of  our  esteem e<1  cla.ssmate,  Miss  Annie 
Cbristensen,  therefore,  be  it 

A'lsohvj:  That  we,  ihe  members  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ba  class,  bereViy  extend  to  Miss  Christen- 
sen  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  in  this  time  of  bereave- 
ment. 

kt-sohrJ:    That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Miss  Chrislensen,  and  that  they  be 
published  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Thacuer. 
J,    L.    Bkali..  * 

Edna  Johnson.       -  Committee. 
Nettie  Knowles.  ) 


*  he  astronomical  club  mentioned   in 
*"    last  issue   has  proved  to  be   some- 


Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  noted 
traveler  and  writer  delivered  a  lecture  in 
Normal  Hall  Friday  evening,  Nov.  20. 
A  large  and  verj'  syrapathelu-  audience 
greeted  the  lecturer  and  were  highly  en- 
tertained by  this  sjieaker  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  living  man  to  arouse 
the  indignation  of  civilization  against  the 
Czar's  treatment  of  Siberian  serfs. 


so6  THE    PACIFIC 

SCIENTIFIC. 


Tb«  Electric  Bxhibition   at  Frankfort- 
ontbe-Maio. 


Froto  a  well-written  article  on  this  ex- 
hibition in  the  Pepuiar  Scienct  News,  we 
gkan   the   following: 

Tbe  electric  exhibition  which  at- 
tmcts  tboosands  of  people  to  Frauk- 
fart,  has  interests  for  all  classes  of  intel- 
lect, fhjin  the  most  densely  ignorant  to 
tbe  keenly  sdentiSc.  The  sundry  attrac- 
tiooB  ofiered  to  entice  travelers  within  its 
gales  seem  to  belittle  a  scientiBc  exhibi- 
Many  enter  not  to  see  what  ad- 
fcience  has  made  in  electric  lights, 
but  to  answer  the  jingle  of  the  electric 
bell,  which  calls  them  to  the  Theatre. 

The  great  engine  room  almost  blinds 
one  with  its  brilliant   lights,  while   the 
noise  made  by  the  huge   engine  is  deaf- 
ening.     Here   may   be    seen  engines    of 
from  6ve  hundred  to  six  hundred  horse- 
power, capable  of  sustaining  six  thous- 
and lights.     A  young  American  electri- 
cian, on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  large   engines,  replied,  that  though 
much    used     in    Enroi)e.    he   considered 
them  to  be  a  mi.stake.     "In  America," 
be  said,  "the  u.se  of  several  small  ones  is 
I       preferred  to  that  of  one  large   one."  for 
^■irhich  he  ga%'e  tbe  good,  practical  reason 
^K**that   the  least  thing  might  throw  the 
^pbngine  out  of  gear,  and  tbe  six  thousand 
lights  would  be  instantly  extinguished, 
whereas  if  sex-eral  smaller  ones  are  used, 
tbe  result  of  one  having  to  stop  for  re- 
pairs, is  not  much  felt. 
Great    improvemnnts    in    lights  and 
idelicn  to  br  aacd  for  domestic  pur- 
%  are  here  tSsplayed.     It  seems  as 
proof  cnoq^h  lay  before  ustocon- 
y  that  thrckctnc  light  is.  of  all 
t^s  ^c  >Mtt  G^wbk  o/ artistic  band- 
Md  we  be  bound  to  ugly, 
••M»dr  oar  lights;  here 


are  lily  bells,  roies.  tnU 
their  petals  daintily  glowi 
ens  of  electric  light.  A  be 
ers  on  the  table,  of  lily,  t 
at  a  touch  from  tbe  mana 
light,  every  blossom  glowi 
ter.  Thus,  as  the  electrit 
placed  at  any  angle,  we  n 
endure  stiff,  upright  cai 
lights  can  droop  in  flow 
where  we  like  to  place 
Thomson  and  Houston 
(American)  boasts  the  slei 
the  exhibition.  The  mc 
thing  here,  is  the  min 
constructed  in  order  to  shi 
of  the  electric  light  under } 
demonstrate  the  use  of  pun 
electricity,  and  also  of  a  ; 
which  makes  holes  in  a  to 
namite  for  blasting  purp 
are  carried  in  and  out  of  tfc 
electric  car,  which  little  ad^ 
many  people  into  the  mine 
The  scientific  like  to  vis 
tion  best,  by  day,  but  tl 
rush  there  in  crowds  by 
half-past  six,  the  building* 
with  lights,  and  the  interic 
illuminated.  Later,  the  £ 
ract  ix>urs  ruby,  ametby* 
gold  torrents  over  the  rockj 
below.  Crowd.-5  go  by  mej 
vator  to  the  top  of  the  t 
splendid  bird's-eye  view  ca 
of  the  city  and,  of  course, 
tion  grounds  dazzling  the 
eye  with  myriads  of  lights, 
and  crowds  seat  themselve 
to  drink  beer,  while  the 
ring  iieople  in  and  out  of  I 
tre  and  panorama.  Such  a 
befitting  a  scientific  exhibit 
only  one  of  the  many  insta 
places  which  should  tend 
vate  the  higher  faculties, 
are  degrading  to  society 
for  the  sake  of  money. 


THE    PACIFIC    COAST  TEACHER. 
A.STRONOMIOAL    PHENOMENA. 


We  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 

observe  an  eclipse  of  the  raoon,  on  the 

5tli  of  this  month.     The  moon  passed 

t  of  the  umbra  at  5:54  p.  m.  (San  Krau- 

time),  and  out  of  the  penumbra  at 

:53.     Mercur\'  is  an  evening  star,  and 

oves  from  a  position  2  degrees  east  of 

e  sun.  on  November  ist,  to  16  degrees 

east  ou  November   30th.     It  will  reach 

its  greatest  elongation  on  December  lolh, 

but  will  be  far  enough  away  to  be  seen 

Ittnder  favorable  circumstances,  during 
the  last  few  days  of  November.  Venus 
is  also  an  evening  star,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  month,  gets  far  enough  away 
from  the  sun  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Jupi- 
ter b  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
evening  sky.  The  following  eclipses 
may  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  the  right-hand  limb,  as 
seen  in  an  inverting  telescope.  D.,  de- 
notes disappearance;  R.,  reappearance. 
San  Francisco  time. 

Moon  No.  1,  R.,  Nov.  13 9 

Mood  X<»,  3,  R.,  Nov.  19 -5 

Moon  No.  4,  D..  Nov.  17 7 

Moon  So.  3,  I)..  Nov.  24 6 

Moon  No.  3,  R,.  Nov.  24 9 

i^oon  No.  1,  R.,  Nov.  29 7 

Saiiini  is  a  morning  star,  rising  about 
midriiiht  on  October  31st.  and  two  hours 
earlier  on    November  29.     It  is  moving 

»  eastward  in  the  constellation,  Leo. 
^  raaus  is  a  morning  star  but  very  near  the 
"*«*.^  Neptune  is  in  Taurus  near  ilie 
"yades  group. 
Constellations — The  positions  hold 
?ood  for  latitudes  differing  not  many  de- 
8rees  from  40  degrees  north,  and  for  7 
''•'>.  on  Nov.  1,  6  p.  M.  ou  November 
>5^h.  and  5  p.  m.  on  Nov.  30th.  An- 
^otneda  is  in  the  zenith.  Pisces  is  to 
Ihe  south,  high  up.  Cesteus  is  just  com- 
^DR  to  the  meridian,  low  down.  Aries 
^  in  tile  southeast  at  about  60  degrees 
altitude,    followed    by    Taurus    a   little 


1  p.  M. 
30  p.  M. 
5  P-  M. 
36  p.  M. 
32  p.  M. 
21     P.   \1. 
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south  of  eastat  about  40  degrees  altitude. 
Orion  has  just  risen    in  the   east.     Per- 
seus is   high  up,  a  little  north  of  east, 
Auriga  is  below  Perseus,  and  Gemini  i 
on  the  horizon.     Ursa  Major  is  below  the 
pole   star,  and   Cassiopeia  is   above,  to 
ward  the  zenith.     To  the  left  of  the  pole 
star,  are  Cepheus  (above),  and  Ursa  Ma 
jor  (.below).     Cyan  is  about  half  way  up 
and  a  little  north  of  west,  and   Lyra  ii 
below  it.      Hercules   is   setting   on    tbi 
northwest  horizon.     Aquila  is  low  dow« 
near  the  northwe.st  horizon.     Pegasus  i 
southeast   of  the  zenith,    high   up.  and 
Aquarius  and  Capricorn  us  are  below  it 
the  latter  being  just  above  the  south  wesl 
horizon.     Pisces  Australis  is  low  down 
a  little  west  of  south. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MANUAL   TRAINING. 


Its  Aims,  Methods  and  Effects 


• 


Manual  Training  in  connection  with 
education  means  the  simuluineous  devel- 
opment of  both  the  physical  and  intel" 
lectual  powers  of  maii.  One  of  the  first 
principles  of  education  declares  that  al 
the  powers  of  nian  should  lie  trainee 
into  harmonious  action.  An  educatoi 
seldom  addresses  an  audience  withoul 
basing  his  argument  upon  this  principle, 
But  alas  how  few  of  them  have  reallj 
pointed  out  the  road  to  this  symmetrica 
training.  Ever  since  the  classification  o 
the  principles  of  teaching  by  Frabel  i 
has  been  conceded  that  a  link  is  wanting 
in  the  chain  of  education;  that  is  to  sa5 
the  chain  is  broken.  The  advocates  o 
the  improved  methods  of  education  fo 
many  years  lamented  this  condition  o 
things,  but  failed  to  indicate  satisfactory 
methods  for  coirecting  it.  Many  ofthei 
plans  were  tested  only  to  fail  Perhapj 
the  first  forward  movement  in  this  direq 


lion  ^ 
Trttitxa^ 


.»  the  argaaizatioa  of  our  present 

^arten  system.    The  next  grand 

the  introduction    of    Manual 

^.  which  has  thrown  anew  light 


^poa        -rlic  educational  system  of  to-day. 
»j^     ^KBietbods  of  Manual  Training    are 
^\y     g- roH- jqg  in  public  favor;    and  the 
g(jon^»'   they  arc  recognized   as  being   in 
barii^o**^  with  the  wisest  and  most  profit- 
able X-r^ining,  the  sooner  will  the  educa- 
H^Qi^^l  siystem  become  a  harminous  whole. 
MoHt.   of  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
now      ttopcfuliy  looking  to    the    Manual 
Trait»inK  schools  for  a  newer  and  richer 
jircmpcHty. 

But  what  is  Mjinuiil  Training,  what  is 

lis  mission  and  what  its  effect?      At  the 

outset  it  would  lie  well    to  tid  the  mind 

of  ll>c  lallacy  that  Manual  Traitiing  bears 

any    close   rclaUuu    to   'Mnnnual    labor" 

schools,  "indu.strial"  schoolH,  or  "trade" 

jichoolH.     In    a    "inarnial   lal>or',    school 

the  work    in  merely  labor,  dune   not  for 

educntion,    but  for  income.     In   such   a 

school,  prndnchig  siilublp  articles  is  made 

as  inip<'rtaitt  as  uciititiiiig  an   education- 

The  "indiiMlriuI  "  school  is  an   improve. 

nicnl  on  the  "nmiiiial  hthor"  hc-IiooI  fiir  it 

puyu  more  atlciilitm  to  the  development 

of  the  intellect,  and  ninm   to  prepare  its 

]ni|iilH    r«»r  the  iiccc<«Hilies    of   lilc      The 

Uttiuc  "  tmdr  srljool  "  tell.H  its  owii  utory; 

11  in  an  excetliMit  iiiKtitntioti  for  boys  who 

wi^h    tu  Ifinii    p.iitirtilur  Iriidcs;  it   i.s  a 

kind  ni  tndintiifil    Hilinot  iuii   lacks  the 

intrllci'lnul  tmlnlii^. 

The  M.iiuiiil  Tiiuiiinu  HchnnHs  based 

upon    putdy    cdtu'iilidniil   piimiples;    it 

has  few  poinin  in  couunon  with  any  of 

the  labor  nilinulM    its  aiiufi   nrc  higher; 

leUioilN  bioutlcr.     There  i^  uo  Mau- 

KlnitiK   CMcrvlse  that    faiU  to  train 

fBtpUvp   fucuJiicH  and  develop  the 

It    Can  Mac  nay  SH  inuVh  for  our 

Will  aiiiiw«r  recll«!i«»«"  '"  wmni- 

'j»ti«i  ^    Canon    l-'arrur    says, 

'  wc  laii  ciu.iiilon.  neglecUi 


some  of  the  faculties  of  al 
nearly  all  the  faculties  of 
Our  present  public  school  s>~stei 
"a  little  of  everj'thing,  ■  but  it 
lead  out  and  develop  the  min 
broadest  way.  It  makes  a  leai 
rather  than  an  educated  man. 
the  mind  with  facts,  but  then 
growth  of  ]K)wer.  In  other  ^ 
likely  to  form  a  man  of  limite 
rather  than  a  broad  well  devcit 
who  is  masterof  himself  on  all  t 
In  fact,  tne  majority  of  the  publi 
do  not  educate  in  this  sense;  tb 
bute  learning  or  book  training  ( 
years  and  then  send  their  pupils 
no  practical  ideas  of  how  to  get 
world. 

Mr.  John  Swett  in  address 
gradnating  class  of  '90  said,  " 
in  mind,  there  are  many  old  far 
mechanics,  whom  you  deem  as 
nothing,  who  can  teach  you  yoi 
Cs  "  of  the  necessities  of  every 
How  strangely  true  it  is  that  01 
schools  fail  to  give  the  kind  of 
so  essential  to  practical  life.  1 
l>een  improvement;  but  still  tb 
brain  is  made  a  kind  of  store-fc 
facts,  and  memory  is  still  exe 
the  neglectof  self-help  and  inve* 
I'crsonal  experience  and  self- 
are  always  dwarfs  and  memo 
the  iKMSting  king.  The  result 
of  vigor  and  attractiveness  ii 
work.  How  shall  this  be  re 
A  careful  revision  of  the  progra 
dies  is  necessary.  There  si 
more  of  reality,  less  of  abstract 
cd^;e  Manual  Training  with  i 
ods  will  supply  the  deficiei 
nmke  school  work  interesting, 
famish  opjKjrtuuity  for  persona 
cnc«,  for  action,  for  the  trainit 
will,  for  the  culture  of  the  € 
powers,  for  the  de%-elopineut  o 
rodive  powers. 


^ 


The  Manual  Training  schools  are  un- 
fortunate  in  not   having  a  more  appro- 
Priale  name,   for  many   of  onr   broadest 
educational  men  have  the  narrow  concep- 
tion tliat  Manual  Training,  as   its  name 
implies,  is  confined  to  the  training  of  the 
band,  but  Manual  Training  means  much 
more  than   this;  it   means  that  practice 
is  to  supersede  theory ;  that  symbols   are 
to    give  place   things;  that  experiments 
are    to  take  the  place  of  mere   descrip- 
tions; tliat  thoughts  and  demonstrations 
are    higher   than   words   and    theorems; 
that    approximation  is  wrong,  exactness 
riglit;  that  the  history  of  riow  is  of  more 
efficacy  than  that  of  the  past,  and   that 
judgment,  individually  and  character  are 
the  ripest  fruits  of  instruction. 
■     It  is  within  the  last  few  years  that  this 
intelligent  view  of  education  is  becoming 
^  living  reality.     At  present  the  Manual 
Training  methods   are  being  used  in  the 
teaching  of  every  branch  of  school  work. 
^ot  a  decade  ago  the  students  of  physics 
wevoured  whole  pages  of  written  experi- 
'"^'^ts,  studied    the  picturti   of    physical 
apparatus,    drew   them,  repeated    words 
^uout  them;  now  they  study  the  appara- 
tus itself,  they    handle   it,  tliey  made  it. 
^^w  they  aieled  to  find  taiangles,  quad- 
"'aterals,  circles  etc.,  in  nature,  of  more 
uterest   than   the  triangles,  quadrilater- 
.   ^  ^.tid  circles  represented  by  black  lines 
*-Ke  Geometry  text- book.      They  are 

'^^    satisfied    with  an   occasional  trip  to 
Mt 

^1 


Hamilton    to    get  a    two    minute 
''ilpse  of  the    moon,    but    thev    make 


^ir  own  telescopes  and  make  their  own 

iTvatians  of  the  starry   heavens.     A 

Z^'"'    days  ago,  literature  and  history  were 

^*^ied  by  memorizing  the    full  name  of 

7^^^  author  and  statesman,  time  ot  birth 

y^-S^i  month  and  year,)   time    of  death 

^^3',  month  and  year,)  what  he  wrote  or 

-  .*^»  and  when  (day.  month  and  yearj  etc. 

<^W  the  character  and  works  of  celebra- 

ttien  both  of  antiquity  and  of  modern 
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times,  are  known  to  be  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  when  they  were  born, 
wrote,  died,  etc.  By  our  modem  meth- 
ods  the  student  becomes  familiar  with! 
the  thoughts,  the  modes  of  expression, 
the  motives  prompting  to  action;  in  fact 
they  enter  into  the  life  of  the  men  they 
study,  and  are  influenced  by  them. 

You  may  atPribute  this  marvelous  edu 
cational  ad\'anceraent  to  any  set  o: 
methods,  or  any  system  you  choose;  we 
care  not;  this  point  is  certain,  it  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Manual  Training  spirit;, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  "study  of  the 
thing  "  rather  than  ' "  studying  about  it.  " 

Now  we  do  not  claim  Manual  Training 
a  panacea  for  all  educational  ailments, 
but  we  guarantee  it  to  cure  any  school 
suffering  from  dyspepsia  or  any  other  dis- 
order caused  from  the  excessi\'e  use  of 
any  one  faculty.  Now  most  .schools  have 
dyspepsia  in  .some  form,  they  have  been 
feeding  on  questions  and  memory  uutil 
their  digestive  organs  are  sadly  in  need, 
of  repair.  We  recommend  a  Manual 
Training  diet. 

The  successful  results  of  Manual 
Training  methods  are  alwaj's  apparent; 
it  keeps  our  boys  and  girls  longer  atl 
schools,  because  they  enjoy  the  work;  it 
awakens  a  lively  interest  in  school,  and 
invests  dull  book  learning  witb  newa 
life;  it  gives  correct  ideas  of  things  and 
their  relations;  it  is  especially  valuable 
in  developing  mechanical  apitudes  and 
stimulating  the  inventive  faculties;  it 
aids  the  boy  and  girl  to  choose  intelli- 
gently his  path  in  the  walk  of  life,  and 
it  also  "prepares  him  for  honest  and 
upright  citizenship.  " 

Manual  Training  means  a  broad  and 
liberal  education,  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers,  but  especially  of 
the  hand;  for  the  hand  is  a  powei;  its  I 
skillful  use  in  connection  with  a  wise 
and   cultured    brain    is    man's    greatest 
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r: — Hcooe  oar  motto — "The  ctil- 
tbe  sktUfnl  han^  " 
It  is  zxther  difficult  to  give  a  clear  ex- 
of  the  mental  culture  coaferred 
Tnuaing.  The  old  adage, 
cxperienoe  is  tbe  best  teacher  is 
;  nmnr  things  are  comprehended 
o«lr  b^-  experience.  The  mental  activ- 
isies  involved  in  a  Manual  Training  ex- 
best  understood  by  those  who 
peiibnned  the  work.  The  simplest 
cise  in  joinery  furnishes  unusual 
faoBtiw  for  cultivating  the  percepti\-e 
powess,  nor  does  it  fail  to  improve  tbe 
memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason. 
In  its  pover  to  de\-elop  the  intellect. 
Manual  Training  is  on  a  par  with  any 
academic  study,  and  iu  addition  it  trains 
tbe  hand  and  develops  those  mechanical 
and  in>-enlive  faculties  which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant  Mannal  Train- 
ing is  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  strides 
of  the  nineteenth  century  progress;  its 
aim  is  to  make  self  directed  and  self-de- 
Icmiined  meu;  its  beuefits  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  one  out  of  fifty,  whose  edu- 
cation is  mainly  theoretical,  but  reach 
oat  also  to  the  forty -nine  who  live  by 
practical  labor. 

A  preparatioo  for  the  duties  and  re- 
qxxxsi  bill  ties  of  life,  should  be  the  aim 
of  oor  public  school  system.  Our  stud- 
ents should  leax-e  school  well  grounded 
in  the  elements  of  a  symmetrical  charac- 
ter, "with  a  vigorous  healthy  body  and 
mind  able  to  put  both  hand  and  brain  to 
work,  and  to  enter  readily  into  s>'mp«- 
tbetic  co-operation  with  the  institatioas 
of  their  country-."  This  b  exactly  what 
we  hope  Manual  Training  to  do.  "Its 
jjrand  results,"  says  Prof.  Woodward, 
"■'  be  an  increasiag  interest  in  manu- 
porsuits.  more  intelligent  me- 
Oie  successful  nanofiu^turers, 
•en,  more  skillful  physicians^ 
telnl  citizens. 

Jas.  E.  Addicott. 


Mils  Margaret  Bowles,  Jan.  '89.  has  a  a 
of  forty  popils,  neaz  Watsoaville. 

AntkiOBf  Rose,  Dec.  '88.  is  now  »  Btiid< 
UarranL 


Jconic  R.  MaaKTBOi,  Jane,  'S9,  wi 
in   Iwos    Aagelcs,   Novetnher    2nd.    to  I 
Ciealv. 


tnmR 


Tbe  ColGax  Intermediate  Departt 
char|;e  of  Minnie  O.  Stevens,  the  Pro 
J  alia  Saadcrs.  BtAh  teachers  are  of  t^m 
of  Jaae  *^  ^| 

Margaret  Clhussen.  Jnae  '91,  has  tauj 
term  of  four  and  one  half  months  at 
Monterej-.  Co.  She  will  continue  to  work 
next  term. 


Rose  Diedrict,  Jan.  '90,  is  teaching 
dale,  Monterev  Co. 
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Lillian  E.  Tucker.  U»j  '88,  is  soon 
married. 

.\nna  Brittan.  Dec  *89,  has  been  teachi 
.\fton,  Glenn  Co.  for  two  iiioflth& 

.\nna  Danlap,  Jan.  '91,  has  taught  a  su 
school  at  Oak  HilL 

Bertha  E.  Mor]gan,  Jane  '91,  has  char 
the  primary  department  at  Corralitos,  Ca 

Fannie  R.  Mansfield.  J  nae  .91.  has  •  1 
in  Taolamae  Co. 

GcBeva  Siason,  June  '91,  teaches  in  ii 
tuma  District,  SanU  Clara  Co. 

Jennie  Hooker.  Jone  '91,  has  a  school 
«o«t  fifty  in  Poller  Vallejr,  Mendocino  C 

A.  Mande  Robertson,  Jane  '91,  teache 
primary  department  of  about  seventy  pu] 
Centcrville  District,  Alameda  Co. 

Minnie  E.  Tovnsend,  Jan.  '90,  has  begt 
secood  year  of  terhlng  in  Cordua  D« 
Yutxa  Co. 

Menitt  Eley,  Jnoe  '90,  is  teadUBg  ia  G 
District,  Fresno  Co. 

Fannie  T.  Hay,  Jan.  '90,  has  a  school 
Bradley,  Monterey  Co. 

Ellen  C.  Stanton,  Jane  '90,  is  ttill  tea 
the  pritnary  department  of  tbe  Georg 
school,  El  Dorado  Co. 

MaKxie  J.  Lowden.  Hay  *S&.  is  teacbi 
Clark  District,  Maria  Co. 
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Carrie  J,  Christiansen,  June  '91,  began  her 
I  first  term  of  teaching  in  the  Howell  Mountain 
I  District,  Napa  Co. 

Edith  Whitehurst,  Jan.  '90,  has  a  school  at 
Campbell's  Station,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

W.J.  Cagney.  June  '9T,  has  been  teaching  in 
theHoUister  sc)iools  since  July  26tb. 

Ed.  A.  Nicholson,  June  '91,  is  teaching  in 
[  Walls  Valley,  Fresno  Co. 

Sadie  B.  Morcy  was  married  July  7th  lo 
[Mathtn  Batcbelder  of  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Cora  Poage.  .'Vpr.  '91,  is  teaching  a 
I  plcaunt  school  in  Redwood  Vallev,  Mendocino 
I  Co. 

Julia  C,  Colby,  Dec.  'SS,  is  at  present  teach- 
JDf!  at  Goodyear,  Benicia  District,  and  will 
•oon  close  her  second  year's  work. 

JcDBie  C.  Towns,  is  teaching  very  success- 
fully in  Middle  Fork  district  Amador  county, 
Her  school  numbers  23  pupils. 

'  Miss  Aarelia   Layson,  class  Jan.  "90,    is   the 

»^5tant  teacher  of  the  Elniira  Solano  Co. 
•chool.  She  began  work  Aug.  311b,  '91,  with 
fifty-four  pupils,  and  will  have  a  ten  month's 
term,  she  reports  being  "In  love  with  the 
fork. 

M'M  Fannie  Cooper,  June  '89,  is  assistant 
'*'fher  in  the  Vacaville  Solano  Co.  school. 

Mi«a  Emily  Eley,  class  of  Jan.  '91,  is  teach- 
'"K  the    Buchanan  School,    near    Woodland. 
I       ^olo  Co.      She   began    work  Sept.   14th   and 
R| "Likes  teaching  very  much." 

^B  Miss  Minnie  Moore,  class  of  June  '91,  has 
^P*P*ni  five  months  in  Monument  district,  Yolo 
'  ^O-  She  is  regarded  as  a  very  successful 
teacher. 

Miss  Maud  Maddox,  Juue  '91  has  a  very 
pleasant  position  as  teacher  of  32  Primary 
Puptli  in  the  Davisville,  Yolo  Co.  public 
•chool. 

Mendocino  county  has  nine  Normal  gradu- 
*le*  who  are  doing  splendid  work  in  the 
»chool  room. 

^i«»  Belle  F.  Higgins,  June  '.S9,  is  very  suc- 
tcMfuily  teaching  her  second  term  in  Clover 
dwtrict,  Yolo  Co. 

'•J-  Phillips,  class  of 'So,  is  very  pleasantly 
located  at  Yolo,  Yolo  Co.  He  has  been  Prin- 
°Pl«  of  this  school  for  the  last  three  years. 
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Miss  Mattie  A.  Powell,  class  of  June  '89,  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  Brooks,  Yolo  Co, 

Miss  Clara  March,  class  of  June  'S9,  is 
teaching  near  Madison,  Yolo  Co. 

Miss  Hattie  Cuthbcrtson,  Jan.  '90,  is  teach- 
a  very  pleasant  school  at  Cleone,  Mendocino 
Co.,  Cal. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooke,  June  '91,  has  a  very 
pleasant  school  in  Centerville,  Potter  Valley, 
Mendocino  Co. 

Mr.  Thos.  Roesman,  Jan.  '91,  is  teaching, 
the  Navarro  school,  Mendocino  Co. 

Mr.  \Vm.  M.  Greenwell,  Dec.  'SS,  who  was 
for  two  years  the  principal  of  the  Mendocino 
city  school  and  a  member  of  the  Mendocino 
County  Board  ef  Education,  has  resigned  and 
taken  the  principalship  of  the  Austin  city 
school,  Nevada. 

Miss  Madge  Dowling.  Jan.  '91.  is  teaching  a 
very  successful  school  in  Redwood  Valley, 
Mendocino  Co. 

Mr,    Dougherty    and   Mr.  Roberts,  June  '91 
have  organized  a  debating  society  where  they 
are    teaching.       Here  every    Friday     evening 
young  orators  may  be  heard  discussing  promi- 
nent questions. 

Mr.  J.  Bunyan  Sanford,  Jan.  '90,  has  been 
teaching  a  very  successful  school  at  Boonville, 
Mendocino  Co.,  for  the  past  two  terms.  He 
has  the  largest  school  in  the  county  where 
only  one  teacher  is  employed,  his  school  num- 
bering 70.  Mr.  S.  intends  entering  the  S.  F. 
Business  College,  during  the  winter  vacation, 
where  he  will  prepare  himself  to  leach  the 
"Ellis  System"  of  book-keeping  and  penman- 
ship. 

FRKSNO   CO. 

Mary  Borden,  Jan.  '90,  teaching  at  Madera. 
Delia  Vaiidervost,  Dec.    '88.   teaching  third 
term  at  Rivcrdale. 

Katie  Cull,  June  '90,  teaching  in  P'resno 
County. 

Cecelia  Williams,  Dec.  '83,  teaching  7th  year 
in  Fresno  city. 

Gertie  Rowelt,  May  *88,  teaching  in  Fresno 
city, 

Ed,  A,  Nicholson,  June  '91,  teaching  at 
Watt's  Valley. 

F.  R.  Cauch,  May  '85,  teaching  at  Selma,  as 
Vice-Principal. 
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MoUie  McLeran,  Dec.  '85,  is  teaching  at 
Walnut  District. 

Agnes  M.  Parsons,  May  '84,  teaching  4th 
year  in  Fresno  citj'. 

Anna  C.  Nicholson,  Dec.  '84.  leaching  in 
Fresno  City,  Member  County  Board  of  liduca- 
tion, 

Mary  A.  Gee,  June  '89,  teaching  in  Fresno 
Co.,  third  term. 

George  M.  Steele,  June  '89.  teaching  at 
Black  Mountain,  Fresno  Co. 

Nellie  M.  Breyfogle,  Dec.  'S6,  teaching  at 
Madera,  Fresno  Co. 

Lillinn  Westfall,  June  'S9,teaching  in  Fresno 
Co.  Read  an  interesting  paper  on  "Masic  in 
the  Public  Schools"  at  the  Institute. 

Frank  M.  Lane,  May  'S8,  Principal  K  Street 
School  in  Fresno  City.     Very  successful. 

Geo.  Cosgrave,  June  '89,  2nd  term,  Princi- 
pal at  Kingsbury. 

Agnes  Gillespie,  Class  May  'S8,  leaching  in 
Fresno  county. 

Maggie  Gillespie,  May  '83,  teaching  in 
Fresno  county. 

Mrs.  D.  VV.  McDunald,  /<•<■  Fannie  Hall,  May 
'86,  died  at  her  home  in  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  Oct. 
3ist,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  a  year  and  a 
half.    . 


The  following  resolutions  respecting  the 
death  of  Walter  M.  Gray,  were  recently  passed 
by  the  Fresno  County  Teachers  Institute: 

Whkrkas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  uur  midst  our  esteemed 
friend  anil  fellow  teacher,  Walter  M.  Gray; 
therefore  be  it 

AVWiri/,  That  while  we  deeply  mourn  the 
loss  of  our  beloved  friend  yet  we  humbly  bow 
to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence  who  hath 
deemed  it  wisest  to  take  him  to  a  belter 
world. 

AVio/xrii,  That  we  extend  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  our  heartfelt  sympathie!»,  and  earn- 
estly hope  that  even  so  great  a  bereavement 
may  be  overruled  by  their  highest  ultimate 
good. 

A't-si>/;'t'if,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on 
the  minutes  of  this  institute  and  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  ihe  deceased. 

F.  M.  l^nne,  chairman  of  committee,  Agues 
G.  Henry,  Geo.  Cosgrave,  Sadie  Scott,  G.  W. 
Carlwright. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously 
by  a  rising  vole. 


Mr.  Gray's  death   occurred  just   before 
fall  term  of  school  commenced.      He  hid 
peeled  to  leach  the  Washington  colony  scho 
but  had  been  called  by  death,  only  a  week 
fore  he  was  to  begin  the  work. 
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There  is  no  absolute  standard  uf 
rality,  what  Ls  construed  as  such  being 
relative  condition,  and  regarded  as  gi 
or  bad,  according  to  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  educational  standard  by  whii 
actions  are  measured.     What  is  regardi 
as  perfect  conduct  in  one  age  or  un 
one  environment   may   be   rightly 
deraned  under  a  higher  development 
the  moral  sen.se  as  a  feeble  attempt 
morality. 

What  is  called  conscience  is  but 
result   of  the  »/<></«•  of  education.    0 
man's  conscience  will  approve  of  a  giv 
course,  when  another  under  a  belter  so- 
cial atid  political  education  will  repui 
ate  it  as  vicious.     Among  the  lower 
ders  of  savages  and  uncivilized  men  tlii 
is  apparently  no  moral  standard  observed. 

What     are     considered    the    cardia 
points  in  moral   and  ethical  systenus  t 
set  forth  in   the  decalogue  of  the  J' 
and  in  the  corresponding  codes  of  oth< 
ancient  religions,  are  but   the  embod 
nients  of  the  results  of  experience  in 
earlier  developments  of  civilization. 
—  Warren  G.  Benton  in  Science  Monthly, 


rso-  , 
ndd 


Human  Life. — A  scientist  says  tb 
average  term  of  human  life  has  increasa 
in  the  last  fift>'  years  from  thirty-fotir 
forty-two  years. 


The  longest  word  in  the  English  la 
guage — taking  the  latest  edition  of  W« 
ster's  Dictionary  as  a  guide — is  dispi 
portiouableness."  It  has  twenty-one  I 
ters."  Philoprogenitiveness"  and  "i 
comprehensibleness"  are  close  secoods. 


XTHAT  "WTB  SHOULD  READ  IN  THE 
NE^VSPAPERS. 
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LITERARY. 


The  daily  newspapers  recount  for  us 
the  events  whicli  have  taken  place  in 
the  world  during  the  last  twenty-four 
boars.  How  much  of  this  news  is  worth 
reading'  All  that  is  in  a  paper  may  be 
pat  under  these  three  heads — first,  an 
account  of  the  deeds  committed  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  man; 
second,  an  account  of  events  interesting 
to  us  because  of  their  associations;  third, 
an  account  of  what  at  the  present  time 
is  holding  the  attention  of  the  world. 
>Miat  we  read  in  a  newspaper,  therefore, 
"^jrillcome  under  one  or  more  of  these 
l&eads. 

Very  little  time  should   be  given   to 
T«ding  about  the  wrong-doings  of  peo- 
ple.   Many  of  the  newspapers,  however, 
fote  the  larger  portion  of  their  space 
loacconntsof  this  kind.     Glaring  head- 
lines and  illustrations  catch  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  who  if  he  is  not  careful,  will 
8nd  himself  reading  down  the  column  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  all   this  is   a1>out. 
HeOfding,  extensively,  items  which  come 
ander  this  head,  will  aid  us  in  no  way, 
the    contrary,   will  likely  injure  us 

ly. 
We  should  always  keep  ourselves 
informed  on  what  is  happening  around  us 
—read  the  news  from  our  own  city  and 
Slate.  We  derive  pleasure  from  this, 
1-aad  also  instruction.  But  liecause  there 
been  a  grand  reception  or  a  brilliant 
wedding  in   our  midst   which  we   have 

»oot  attended,  is  no  rea.son  we  should 
pote  over  the  description  in  the  society 
column  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  Likely 
tbc  only  thing  we  should  get  from  read- 
iag  them,  would  be  a  little  discontent 
"W  ourown  lives,  and  a  desire  to  attend 
*M&etbing  of  the  same  kind. 


What  then  shall  we  read?  Read  what 
is  attracting  the  notice  and  holding  the 
attention  of  the  world  at  the  present  time 
— what  is  not  in  books,  but  in  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers.  Events  which  we 
are  reading  of  now,  form  the  history  of 
our  times,  which  will  be  read  by  the 
next  generation  as  eagerly  as  we  read  of 
the  Civil  War,  or  the  stormy  times  that 
came  before  those  days  of  carnage  and  of 
sorrow.  Is  it  not  more  interesting  to 
read  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  and 
of  which  we  are  a  part,  than  of  what 
happened  five  hundred  years  ago,  or 
more?  Does  it  not  make  a  difference  in 
your  feelings  whether  an  event  you  are 
interested  in  is  happening  now,  or  hap- 
pened some  years  ago?  How  provoked 
we  are,  when  reading  a  paper,  and  won- 
dering of  the  events,  to  find  that  it  is  a 
week  old.  This  is  the  century'  of  inven- 
tion and  discovery,  and  we,  as  good  citi- 
zens, should  keep  up  with  the  world's 
daily  progress. 

Whatever  we  read,  we  must  read  intelli- 
gently If  an  important  event  occurs  in 
a  locality  with  which  we  are  not  famil- 
iar, we  should  not  allow  this  place  to  be 
simply  a  name  to  us.  We  should  be- 
come as  well  acquainted  with  it,  through 
reading,  as  we  are  with  the  places  around 
us.  We  should  follow  on  our  maps  the 
route  of  the  explorer,  and  by  the  descrip- 
tions given,  gain  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  country  explored. 

Read,  therefore,  understandingly,  and 
read  that  part  of  the  newspaper  which 
will  increase  one's  general  knowledge. 

ME.  McD. 


One  half  of  the  people  that  are  bom 
die  before  the  age  of  i6. 

A  grain  of  musk  will  scent  a  room  for 
twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  will  not  show  it  has  diminished  in 
the  least. 


THE    HISTORY     OP     TBMPBRANOE 
MOVEMENTS. 


[The  following  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  7>/«/w-aMiv,  the  series  illustrating 
the  order  in  which  the  various  divisions  of  the 
subject  can  be  most  profitably  discussed:] 

Jonathan  Kittredgesays,  "He  who  ad- 
vises men  not  to  drink  to  excess  may 
lop  off  the  branches;  he  who  advises 
them  to  drink  only  on  certain  occasions 
may  fell  the  tnmk;  but  he  who  advises 
them  not  to  drink  at  all,  strikes  and  digs 
deep  at  the  root  of  this  hideous  vice-in- 
temperance, and  this  is  the  only  course 
to  pursue."  Early  in  this  century  peo- 
ple recognized  total  abstinence  as  the 
weapon  with  which  to  destroy  intemper- 
ance, accordingly  total  abstinence  s<x'i- 
eties  were  formed. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  work  was 
much  interfered  with,  but  has  l)een  car- 
ried on  vigorously  ever  since — the  work- 
ers increasing  each  year. 

In  1S40,  the  famous  W'ashingtonian 
society  was  organized.  It  grew  rapidly, 
did  some  good,  but  of  the  600,000  who 
joined,  450,000  fell  never  to  rise  again. 
To  remedy  the  defect  in  this  society,  the 
"Sons  of  Temperance"  came  into  exist- 
ence. This  is  the  oldest  secret  temper- 
ance society  in  the  U.  S.  Its  object  is 
to  secure  "totil  abstinence  for  the  indi- 
vidual, prohibition  for  the  .state,  and  to 
give  permanent  rescue  to  the  reformed." 
In  1845,  a  few  of  the  "Sons"  organized 
the  "Templars  of  Honor  and  Temi>er- 
ance."  The  desire  of  this  society  is  not 
only  to  refonn  the  man  but  to  help  him 
after  he  has  reformed. 

The  great  international  temperance  se- 
cret society  is  the  "Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars," organized  1851.  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  a  few  earnest  young  men. 
^crily  they  sowed  seed  on  good  ground, 
ft  it  has  brought  forth,  and  is  still 
fielding,  abundant  harvests.  There  are, 
at  present,  lodges  all   over    the  glol>e, 
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with  a  total  membership  of  over  6 
The  "Good  Templars"  is  a  relig^ 
ganization,  and  its  platform  is  ] 
tion  of  the  manufacture,  iraporta 
use  of  intoxicatits  as  beverages 
name  originated  from  the  compal 
the  duties  of  the  ancient  military 
and  those  of  the  disciples  of  temp 
As  the  former  defended  the  Holy 
cher  and  the  interests  of  religion  J 
the  Saracens,  so  the  latter  defend  C 
anity  against  intemperance.  Mr, 
says,  "The  peaceful  influence  a 
great  order  is  as  wide-.spread  as  ti 
and  its  prayers,  and  songs,  and  t 
cense  of  its  good  works  ascend 
where  under  the  whole  heavens."i 

The  "Independent  Order  of  j 
bites,  "Sons  of  Temperance."  an< 
tal  Abstinence  Sons  of  Temperanc 
financial  benefit  societies.  The  sw 
and  death-rates  of  these  orders  are 
below  those  of  ordinary  societies, 
in^  that  the  use  of  intoxicants  has 
ous  effect  on  human  life. 

The  need  of  train iug  the  youn 
recognized    by   the    early    leade: 
"Bands  of  Ho{>e,"  "Loyal  Legion 
other  "Blue  Ribbon"  societies  are] 
everywhere  in  connection  with  cl 
and   Sunday   Schools.      The    "J 
Temples  of  G.  T."  and  "Cadets  o(j 
perauce"  are  also  actively  engaged  j 
cause.     The  importance  of  this  wojj 
not  be  over  estimated.    "Form  the 
and  there  will    be   no  need  of  refd 
the  man."  1 

The  "Women's  Christian  Tempj 
Union"  is  an  outgrowth  of  the1 
men's  Crusade"  of  1873.  Womenlj 
pcrance  societies  were  formed  in  tj 
rious  crusading  states,  and,  in  NovJ 
delegates  from  these  .societies  nl 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  instituted  the  i 
T.  U."  The  society  is  internationa 
its  work  is  along  various  lines. 


rent  departments  of  work  are 
ol  Legislative,  Prison  and  Police, 
h  and  Heredity,  Juvenile,  and  Sci- 
r  Instruction.  In  the  last  three 
the  teacher  can,  with  little  effort, 
jOich.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
Bi  of  to-day  are  the  men  and  wo- 
of to-morrow,  and  labor  for  their 
—  The  "World's  Convention,"  held 
Aon,  Nov.  II  to  23,  1 891,  shows 
Rrersal  interest  in  the  great  work 
■  ••W.  C.  T.  U."  There  are.  at 
^  two  branches  of  the  "W.  C.  T. 
>ne  under  the  leadershi[>  of  Frances 
rd  giving  its  aid  to  the  Prohibi- 
y:  the  other  with  Mrs.  J,  F.  Fos- 
its  president,  non-partisan.  An 
branch  of  the  "\V.  C.  T.  U."is 
as  the  Y'Sj  and  is  composed  of 
omen.  Its  purpose  is  to  airi  the 
on,  and  to  be  prepared  to  take 
ork  when  the  older  women  shall 
;d  their  burdens  down.  The  "W. 
"  is  laboring  for  prohibition,  wo- 
suffrage,  and  teuij>erance  educa- 
For  God  and  Home  and  Native 

ranee  literature  and  temperance 
are  receiving  much  attention. 
re  already  two  large  publishing 
one  in  Chicago,  the  other  in  New 
nd  the  laws  of  the  states  and  the 
e  temperance  instruction  a  part 
Uiool  course,  so  that  the  leading 
of  text-books  are  having  their 
>gies  revised  and  indorsed  by  the 

i  Prohibition  party  is  the  only  po- 
party  having  prohibition  as  a 
^its  platform.  It  has  come  into 
■e  within  the  last  decade,  and  is 
Bg  steadily.  It  is  strongest  in  the 
tern  States.  As  a  majority  of 
rs  favor  prohibition  there  is  a 
'  of  the  "'Farmers'  Alliance" 
place. 


Every  church  favors  temperance  nearly 
all  total  abstinence,  and  some  prohibi' 
tion.  Blair  says  each  church  has  its  so- 
ciety but  that  of  the  Baptists  is  strong- 
est. The  Episcopal  society  has  a  double 
busts — temperance  or  total  abstinence. 
The  Catholic  societies  are  "League  of 
the  Cross,"  "The  Holy  War"  and  "The 
Crusade"  to  suppress  drunkenness,  "Sat- 
urday Night  Association"  "Catholic  To- 
tal Abstinence  Union,"  and  "Father 
Mathew  Temperance  Societ>'."  The  lat- 
ter was  founded  b)'  Father  Theobald 
Mathew,  in  Dublin,  1838.  He  was  an 
earnest  worker,  and,  in  two  j'ears,  over 
200,000  people  took  the  pledge  from  his 
hands.  At  present,  the  great  leader  of 
total  abstinence  societies  in  the  Catholic 
church  is  Archbishop  Ireland — a  man  of 
wonderful  power  and  zeal.  May  he  be 
granted  long  life  to  pursue  his  noble 
work! 

In  foreign  lands  the  work  is  carried  on 
unceasingly.  England's  strongest  so- 
cieties are  the  '"British  Temperance 
League"  and  the  "United  British  Al- 
liance;" Scotland's,  the  "Scottish  Tem- 
perance League;"  Ireland's,  the  "Irish 
Temperance  League,"  and  ''Father 
Mathew  Society."  The  "United  Tem- 
perance Society"  does  much  of  the  work 
in  Canada.  As  early  as  1846,  the  tem- 
perance movement  was  universal  for  a 
World's  Convention  was  held  in  London 
during  that  year. 

Side  by  side  with  the  great  movement, 
has  been  carried  on  a  lesser  one  against 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
claimed  that  alcohol  is  not  necessar>'  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  Near  London 
has  been  established  a  hospital  for  the 
non-alcoholic  treatment  of  diseases  of  all 
kinds,  and  its  reports  are  full  of  intere.'st. 
The  great  workers  in  the  temperance 
cause  look  at  the  question  from  all  sides, 
and  use  everj'  lawful  means  in  their  power 


to  gaiu  the  victory.  They  know,  as  we 
ought  to,  that  intemperance  steals  away 
health,  home,  character,  all  the  blessing 
of  life  and  hopes  of  heaven,  and  they  are 
earnestly  trying  to  help  those  who,  "hav- 
ing eyes,  see  not.  "  Shall  we  then,  who 
can  see,  stand  coldly  by  and  let  our 
brothers  follow  the  downward  path,  or 
worse  still  be  tempted  into  that  path  by 
our  indifference  I  Rather  let  us  join  the 
great  temperance  army,  and  earnestly 
work  "  For  God  and  Home  and  Native 
Land.  " 


THE  NEED  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTEN- 
SION ON  THIS  COAST. 


The  question  of  University  Education 
is  occupying  the  minds  of  all  prominent 
educators  of  to-day.  In  the  East  direct 
measures  have  been  taken  for  its  promo- 
tion by  the  leading  college  men,  and 
such  Universities  as  Columbia,  Cornell, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  are  taking  the  lead 
in  this  work.  Within  the  last  two 
months,  we  are  glad  to  record,  a  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Educa- 
tion has  been  organized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  question  immediately  arises, 
why  are  there  not  more  movements  in 
this  direction  on  this  Coast,  or  is  there 
no  need  of  them? 

There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  why  in  California  there  should  not 
be  a  more  extended  movement  in  this 
direction.  Sanu  Clara  Valley  is  partic- 
ularly fortunate  in  the  possession  of  such 
schools  as  the  University  of  the  Pacific, 
Santa  Clara  College,  the  State  Normal 
School,  the  Lick  Observatory — a  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  California, 
and  the  I.eland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity. In  such  institutions  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  very  able  as  well  as 
tiopular  instructors,  and  with  their  aid, 
•cieties  for  the  Extension  of  University 
lucation   could  do  efficient  work  and 


raise  the  social  aud  literar>-  stani 
the  community.  Besides  the  sch< 
this  valley,  there  is  the  State  Uni 
at  Berkeley,  whose  instructors  aa 
ticularly  interested  in  the  Socid 
formed  in  San  Francisco  and  p 
valuable  aid. 

In  a  country-  like  California  wl 
many  young  men  cannot  afford  eit)| 
time  or  the  money  to  obtain  a  I'nii 
Education,  it  would  be  a  paying  i 
ment  for  business  men  to  contritt 
ward  the  maintenance  of  such 
The  young  men,  and  adults  £is 
their  employ  would  thereby  havi 
ter  understanding  of  the  work  iaj 
and  in  the  end  the  employers  wo 
as  much  benefit  as  the  employees. 

In  this  State  but  one  or  two  gil 
thousand  ever  manage  to  obtain 
versity   Education.      What  becd 
the  others  ?    The  greater  part  of  ti 
soon   as   they    finish    the   Granv 
High  School,  find  their  way  inti 
store  or  shop,  and  there  live  out  a 
monotonous    existence.      A   Soa 
University  Extension  in  the  com 
would  be  of  yreat  help  to  these  g 
it  would  give  them  an  opportuniw 
prove  their  minds  and  brighten  tht 
look  in  life.     But  I   hear   some 
"The  girls  are  so  tired  when  night 
that  they  would  not  care  to  a 
ures.     They  want  something 
teresting."     My  friend,  lectures  m 
be  drj'.    They  may   be  sparklia 
wit  and  humor  and  yet  be  instniq 

Someone   else    exclaims,    "O 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred   of  01 
girls  would  attend  such  a  thing! 
iflhey  do  not?     Would  it  not  be 
of  benevolence   even     though 
avail  themselves  of  it?      Truly  t 
set  us  a  good  example  when  he  | 
Abraham  in  reference  to  the  dest 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  "1  will 
strov  it  for  ten's  sake." 
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then,  fellow  class-mates  and 
K,  when  the  matter  comes  to  dis- 
W  in  this  community,  let  us  say 
«^e  can  in  its  behalf  and  thereby 
cause  as  much  as  lies  within 
M,  A.  O. 


DO        STUDENTS 
DOWN? 


BREAK 


EVA   K.    SCHNEIDER. 


lubject  of  the  number  of  students 

i  obliged  to  leave  school  on  ac- 

ill  health  is  worthy  of  thought- 

ideration  on    the  part    of   both 

and    teachers.       How    many 

Women,  especially,    entering  the 

schools    apparently      in    perfect 

lire,  after  an  attendance  of  a  year 

compelled    to  lay    aside    their 

and    return     to    their    homes. 

perhaps,  struggle  on  through  the 

and  at  last  receive   their  diplo- 

ratatwhat  a  cost!     Health  is  gone, 

many    wear>'    months,    and    even 

must  pass  before  they  are  again 

to  take  their  places  in  the  busy, 

world. 

! question  naturally  arises.  Why  do 
jts  break  down?  No  doubt  they 
elves  are  much  at  fault  in  the  mat- 
heir  failing  health  being  often 
ly  traceable  to  ignorance  or  care- 
ss on  their  own  part. 
he  first  place,  they  have  inherited 
ndency,  common  to  all  Americans, 
h  through  everj-thing  in  as  short  a 
s  possible;  and  they  try  to  do  work 
ear  and  a  half  or  two  years,  which 
I  properly  occupy  at  least  three 
Thus  they  find  themselves 
ed  for  time,  and  consequently  do 
t  the  amount  of  exercise  and  recre- 
necessar>'  to  the  preservation  of 
, — the  time  that  should  be  given 
being  devoted  to  study. 


Then,  too,  the  student  may  not  pos- 
sess even  average  ability.  How  often 
we  find  pupils  trj'ing  to  do  work,  which, 
perhaps  through  lack  of  previous  train- 
ing or  natural  ability,  they  are  really 
unable  to  do  in  the  time  given  them. 
Some  in  the  class  may  do  the  work 
easily,  while  others  require  much  more 
time,  and  nuist  do  harder  work  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  same  results.  The 
consequence  is,  the  poorer  pupils,  if  they 
are  ambitious,  are  overworked,  and  soon 
break  down  under  the  constant  strain 
made  upon  them  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
up  with  the  class. 

Worry  and  nervousness  have  more  to 
do  with  failure  of  health  than  we  would 
at  first  think  possible.  When  promo- 
tions are  made  to  depend  wholly  upon 
examinations,  the  student  has  constantly 
before  biiu  the  dread  of  failure;  this  in- 
duces nervousness  and  worry  on  his  part, 
resulting,  insomecases,  in  actual  illness. 

Perhaps  a  more  important  cause  of 
failure  in  health  is  the  carelessness  of 
pupils.  They  are  constantly  disregard- 
ing the  most  common  hygienic  laws. 
Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  almost  a  sin 
to  be  ill  in  the.se  days,  for  almost  every 
case  of  sickness  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  violation  of  some   of  nature's  laws. 

Insufficient  exercise,  tight,  or  otherwise 
unsuitable  clothing,  insufficient  or  im- 
proper food,  irregularity  in  eating  and 
sleeping,  careless  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet, — tliese  are  but  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  these  laws  are  constantly  being 
broken.  Perhaps  a  part  of  what  we  at- 
tribute to  carelessness  may  be  due  to 
false  ideas  of  economy.  Some  students 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  gaining  by 
stinting  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing; 
we  often  find  them  unprovided  with  even 
such  necessary  articles  as  overshoes  and 
umbrellas,  forgetting  that  their  gain  in 
this  way  is  over-balanced  by  the  loss  of 
health  that  is  sure  to  follow. 


I 


What  can  be  done  to  change  this  con- 
dition of  things,  is  the  question  that  nat- 
urally comes  to  us.  The  movement  that 
has  already  been  made  to  do  away  with 
examinations  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
UoD.  Since  the  plan  his  been  tried  in 
our  own  schools  the  students  have  been 
doing  much  less  worrying  than  under 
the  old  order  of  things. 

As  a  rule,  but  little  is  being  done  in 
our  public  schools  in  the  way  of  physical 
culture.  More  time  should  be  devoted 
to  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  student 
should  be  led  to  see  the  importance  of 
this  physical  training.  It  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  him  that  the  true  aim  of 
education  is  to  develop  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  powers  into  one  grand 
harmonious  whole;  and  to  do  this,  each 
power  must  receive  its  proper  amount  of 
attention  and  cullivalion. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  treas- 
ure health,  this  greatest  of  God's  gifts  to 
us;  and,  if  he  have  it  not,  let  him  strive 
to  attain  it.  that  he  may  successfully  ac- 
complish his  mission  in  life,  and  truly 
merit  the  "Well  done"  of  the  Master,  at 
the  close. 

ALL    SORTS. 


Who  was  to  buy  a  marriage  license? 

kA  Sftilor'»  Dream — To-land  is  O,  so  sweet 

'O^eal  no  more  Holland;   those  days  have 
^  pMicdt 

Who  is   the  Y.  M.  N.  D.'s  poet?    Brudder 
Freston. 

Ask  W —  about  the  President's  incumbrance, 
he  knows. 

Mr.  H.  is  still  engaged  in  his  old  pursuit  of 
a  Farmer. 

It's  S-queer    but    Will    makes    a    splendid 
achunl'Uiuster. 

We  hml  quite  a  number  of  animals  and  ioan- 
objects  in   the   drama.     Drake,  I^ach, 
all    (bell),    Ilarl   and    "Moore"  than 
I. 


What  made  the  boys  down  on  the  mon 
Friday  night,  Nov.  13? 

"Not  that  I  love  you  less  but  I  love  Will 
Mo(o)re," 

What  age  does  a  certain  Middle  Bi  j( 
lady  most  admire?    Parsonage. 

What  kind  of  a  metal  insects  did  they  hai 
in  the  drama?    Nickle  bees. 

Senior  girl — "Excuse  me  this  morning, 
not  read  because  I  have  no  pencil." 

Is  it  possible  to  buy  anything  for  cents  u 
sell  it  for  dollars?    Yes,  real  estate. 

The  Middle  B3  young  ladies  will  never  S{ 
use  "when"  when  they  should  use  "if." 

The  Middle  B3's  are  very  proud  of  t 
honor  of  making  shavings  for  the  Governor, 

Brilliant  General  History  pupil — "Cleopal 
was  contemporary  with  Shakespeare." 

Drawing  teacher's  ad^nce  to  his  class — "C 
to  the  Book  stores  and  ask  for  fifteen  cents. 

What  did  that  Junior  Ai  young  man  m< 
when  he  remarked,  "I knew  it  would  come?" 

At  recess  Friday,  Miss  T.  threw  a  bean 
which  A(ldi(e)  caught  (cott)  most  gracefully. 

A  certain  Senior  A  can't  understand  wl 
the  young  lady  means  by  "Meditated  V'illain|l 

When     Normal    boys  go    serenading 
should  take  care  to  sing  under  the  right  n 
dow. 

Some  of  the  Middlers  were  very  much  b' 

to  find  their  manual  training  exercise  in  I 
rubbish  heap. 

Anyone  wishing  to  know  the  cubical  o 
tents  of  a  graduate,  inquire  at  the  cbemi 
laboratory. 

Who  is  the  Senior  young  man   who  finds  K 
difficult  to  "get"  the  word  when  talking  to 
Darling. 

The  Senior  B's  teet  are  growing  large  froM 
too  much  exercise.  If  you  don't  believe  it  ask 
Prof.  Elwood. 


1 

roBi 
ask 


Mr.  P.  certainly  reminds  one  of  a  fairy 
sou  as  he  floats  through  the  laboratory  in  bit 
chemistry  gown.  M 

Training  School  pupil  speaking  to  Middler' 
"We  are  doing  finely  in  Geometry.  Ova 
teacher  says  that  we  don't  get  any  farti 
from  the  answer  than  you  do." 


fartlM 
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"VVTxBt  is  home  without  a  mother?" 
What's  a  Senior  without  a  motor? 

Ask   Miss  Armstrong    what    the  principal 
rains  of  Califortiia  are. 

'•When  is  cake  red?"     "When  the  sun's  rays 
ike  my  bead,  and  are  reflected  upon  it," 

Why   did  Smike  seem  to  enjoy  the  latter 
''part  of  the  drama?     Because  his  ll(e)art  was 
in  it. 


One  of  the  Senior  B   boys  constantly  mur- 
murs, "How  i(,e)  did  it.  How  i(e)  did   it,  she 
only  tell." 


Much  to  the  disparaf^ement  of  the  Rirls,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  Be(a)ll(e)  of  the 
formal  is  a  boy. 

One  teacher  was  heard  to  say  to  a  class — "I 
wish  you  conld  all  write  shorthand  and  I  could 
read  it."     We  don't. 

Middle  Aa's  are  well  supplied.  They  have  a 
Cunning-ham  and  a  Wood-ham.  The  worst  of 
it  is  they  are  Rawdon(e). 

The   Middlers  rejoice   in    the    fact   that   al- 
I  though  their  singing  is  not  of  the  finest  quality 
it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Seniors. 

One  of  the  Middle  A2  young  ladies  has 
evinced  a  sudden  interest  in  Zoology;  at  pres- 
ent she  is  studying  the  Drake. 

Who  is  the  enthusiastic  History  student  that 
has  transferred  her  interests  from  the  Stone 
Age  to  the  Stone  year  (ier.) 

The  Normal  premises  are  said  to  be  haunted. 
Prof.  H.  has  proven  that  this  is  true  as  ghosts 
have  appeared  in  his  photographs. 

A  certain  girl  in  the  Middle  fi  drawing  class 
admitted  that  when  she  wanted  a  house  she 
would  not  put  her  intentions  on  paper. 

Manual  Training  Room  benches  in  great  dis- 
order. Teacher — "Who  do  you  suppose  has 
been  here?"  Students — "O,  the  Seniors!" 
"Right." 

Slang  is  a  monster  happy-frightful  bird 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  heard, 
But  heard  too  oA,  familiar  with  its  sound, 
We  first  endure,  then  like  and  then  expound. 

It  was  remarked  in  one  of  the  classes  that 
some  people  always  grow  sleepy  when  reading 
"Paradise  LosL"  One  young  lady  said  that 
the  thought  it  would  be  too  warm  to  sleep 
comfortably. 


Who  can  account  for  the  peanut  shells  around 
the  piano?    Those  girls  who  lunch  in  room  R. 

Monitor — "Present  forty,  left  cla»s  one,  totat! 
thirty-nine."  The  juniors  have  a  new  Arith* 
nietic. 

Who  is  the  Senior  B  young  man  who  has 
gained  a  Normal  wide  reputation  by  his  abiU 
ity  to  fillibuster? 

Who  is  the  Junior  B  young  man  who  can't 
make  his  exit  from  Botany  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  I).  ? 

The  Y.  M.  N.  D.  S.  better  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  their  quotations,  for  instance; — "What 
is  so  fair  as  a  day  in  June — Byron." 

Although  a  Middle  B2  young  gentleman  has 
not  a  record  in  Physics,  he  fully  realizes  the 
fact  that  two  bodies  can  not  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time. 

Will  claims  to  be  counting  shooting  stars, 
but  he  seems  to  be  fascinated  with  the  haunted 
house  on  Tenth  atreet.  If  he  isn't  more  care- 
ful, by  George,  he'll  get  Prest-on. 

Small  boy — "Say,  there  was  a  most  terrible 
noise  over  in  the  Normal  this  evening;  it 
sounded  as  if  the  janitor  and  bis  wife  were 
havinga  fight,"  Normal  girl — "Why,  tlieidea, 
it  was  the  students  practicing  for  the  drama." 

Wanted — A  few  Normal  boys  to  catch  froga 
and  sell  their  hops  to  the  brewery  or,  if  they 
do  not  care  to  pursue  this  line  of  work,  they 
can  find  pleasant  and  profitable  business  put- 
ting tomatoes  on  the  railroad  track  for  the  late 
train  to  catchup. 

A  Zoology  student  is  putting  her   work  in 
that  subject   to  good    use.     Instead   of  hack- 
neyed exclamations,  she   now  exclaims   AifnJ- 
iotui  pfrni.iosus  or    Icerya  purchasi.     It    relievea   J 
her  feelings,  fixes  the  words  in   mind  and  lets  1 
her  pet  by-words  remain  in  innocuous  dtsuttudt. 

Some  time  ago,  four  of  our  worthy  Juniors 
went  botanizing  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Jose, 
and,  among  many  other  specimens  they  found 
four  they  could  not  classify.  They,  therefore, 
considered  them  new  plants.  Acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  party,  they  decided  to 
name  the  plants  for  the  members  of  the  party.  1 
We  give  this  because  it  may  be  interesting  to  ' 
our  future  Juniors  to  know  the  history  of  such 
names  as,  Hancockta,  Brownii,  Harrisonu  and 
HudsontJi. 


\ 
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ANY  INSTITUTES  This  Fali, 
have  adopted  resolutions  con- 
demning our  State  Series  of  text- 
books. As  the  .sentiment  against  these 
books  is  so  general,  something  more 
should  be  done  than  the  mere  passing  of 
condemnator>'  resolutions. 

If  relief  in  this  direction  is  earnestly 
desired — and,  judging  from  the  views  so 
freely  expressed  by  teachers  in  most  of 
our  county  institutes,  it  undoubtedly  is, 
for  teachers  like  the  rest  of  mankind  will 
luffer  evils  so  long  as  they  are  suflTerable, 
action,  then,  decided  and  authorative,  is 
the  next  step  that  should  be  taken.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association,  soon  to  con- 
\*ene  at  Riverside,  is  the  body  that  can 
best  make  the  movement  general  and 
give  it  dignity,  authority,  and  life. 
Without  the  "action"  of  this,  or  a  like 
body,  the  "resolutions"  of  institutes  will 
be  meek  and  harmless  things. 

A  representative  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  find  out  by  corre.sfKjndence 
with  the  teachers  of  the  state  in  what 
particulars  these  books  are  deemed 
faulty. 

After  this  had  been  ascertained,  their 
revision  would  be  au  easy  matter,  since 
the  "revision"  in  some  cases,  would 
mean  an  entirely  new  book. 

Something  in  this  line  was  attempted 


a  year  or  so  ago,  but  the  results  were  s 
meager  becau.se  of  a  lack  of  vigor  in  the 
movement,  that   they   have   never   beeuj 
utilized.  I 

It  now  remains  to  be  determined  if 
our  teachers  will  build  at  Riverside  what 
they  have  planned  in  their  homes,  and 
pu.sh  to  some  result  the  protest  that  has 
been  made  against  the  work  of  the  State  ■ 
in  the  matter  of  text-books.  I 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  the 
opinions  of  our  readers  upon  this  matter, 
as  we  believe  that  a  discussion  of  this 
question  would  be  most  profitable. 


WE    HAVE     RECEIVED     DURING     THS'^ 

past  ten  months  a  number  of  Institute  pro 
grams.  Some  of  these  programs  were  quite 
elaborate  affairs,  consisting  of  several 
pages  of  heavy  book  paper  and  apparently! 
quite  expensive.  In  marked  contrast  to 
these,  was  the  program  from  Solano 
county.  A  simple  iour  page  letter  sheet  J 
called  the  lustiiutc  BuHetin  abounding  in 
advertisements  and  published  each  day 
of  the  Institute. 

Sup't.  Webster's  example  might  be 
profitably  followed  by  others,  for  by- 
printing  a  program  of  this  character,  Mr. 
Webster  clears  from  one  to  two  hundred 
dollars  annually.  This  is  turned  intoi 
the  Institute  fund  and  secures  one  or  two 
first-class  Institute  conductors. 


^m  vJV/ll 


RELATIVE  TO  the  California 
Teachers  Association  which  convenes 
for  its  twenty-fiftli  session  at  River- 
side on  the  28,  29,  30  and  31  inst,  a 
word  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

Teachers  should  feel  it  their  profess- 
ional duty  to  not  only  be  a  member  of 
this  association  but  to  attend  all  its  ses- 
sions. It  is  a  duty  they  owe  themselves  ■ 
as  well  as  those  whom  they  serve.  A* 
good  representation  at  these  conventions 
is   absolutely  es.sential  to   their  success 
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Of  late  years  the  Association  has  not 
been  the  educational  power  it  should  be. 
Theie  are  at  present  at  least  two  very 
important  questions,  that  should  be  given 
some  sort  of  a  solution  at  this  session. 
First,  the  question  of  State  school  text- 
books and.  secondly,  the  best  course  of 
study  for  our  new  High  schools. 

feThe  programme  sent  out  shows  that 
e  ablest  Pacific  Coast  educators  will  be 
eseut.  Let  the  convention  turn  these 
minds  upon  the  questions  most  needing 
solution  and  the  result  will  be  far  more 
satisfactor>'  to  all  concerned  than  any 
*'  preachment "  session  can  be. 


WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  CALLING  THE 

attention  of  our  readers  to  the  leading 
article  in  the  Teacher  this  month — the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  teachers' 
pensions.  The  subject-matter  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  make  up  this  symposium  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  mature  thought  of 
educators  who  stand  among  the  most 
rogressive  and  thoughtful  in  coast  edu- 
cational circles.  As  such,  the  opinions 
given  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  care- 
ful and  general  consideration  which  they 
warrant  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
us  to  know  that  our  readers  appreciate 
the  plan  we  have  adopted  in  taking  up 
questions  of  educational  interest  and 
truth-seeking  basis.  This  idea  is  an  in- 
novation in  coast  educational  literature. 
and  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  maintain  it  the 
strong  and  characteristic  feature  of  this 
magazine. 


r    INTERESTING  institute  reports 

from  Fresno,  Mendocino,  and  Yolo  coun. 

ties  which  were  crowded  out  of  this  uum- 

ber  will  appear  in  our  next.     You  will 

Iways  find  something  helpful  in  these 

'reports  as  we  aim  primarily  to  give  a 
resume  of  the  "thought  work"  of  the 

L_ 


Ordinarily  when  one  examines  a  new 
text-book  he  is  spared  the  pleasantness  - 
of  a  surprise,  and,  indeed,  does  not  ex-  f 
pect  one,  for  it  has  grown  to  be  quite  the 
custom  to  look  for  nothing  more  in  text- 
books than  the  merely  conventional  in  a 
new  dress — the  same  harsh  Mr.  Toil  ia 
another  guise. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  occasionally  find 
something  new — to  make  a  discover)-. 
A  work  entitled  "An  American  His- 
tory," compiled  and  written  by  ProC 
Earl  Barnes  of  Stanford  University,  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Sheldon  Barnes,  a  lady 
prominent  in  Eastern  educational  circles, 
is  a  revolution  in  text-books  on  His- 
tory'. The  special  feature  of  this  work 
is  the  prominence  given  to  extracts 
and  adaptations  from  documents,  char- 
ters, inscriptions,  newspapers,  etc.,  in  a 
word  from  the  sources  of  history'  and  as 
nearly  direct  as  practicable.  The  %'ast 
array  of  references  given  is  open  proof  of 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work. 

The  book  deserves  a  wide  sale  for,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  the  coming  history  in  our 
schools,  it,  at  least,  sets  forth  the  plan 
that  shall  govern  in  the  making  of  that 
future  text- book. 


PLAOBR  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


The  Placer  County  Teachers'  Instit 
convened  at  Auburn  on  the  3rd  of  Nov. 
with  County  Superintendent  O.  F. 
Seavey  in  the  chair.  Wra.  R.  fiankhead 
and  F.  A.  Duryea  were  elected  secre- 
taries. 

State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Anderson 
Anderson  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Seavey 
as  was  also  Mr.  C.  B.  Wakefield,  Supt. 
of  Eldorado  county. 

In  his  address  to  the  teachers.  State 
Sup't  Anderson  said  that  the  enthusiasm 
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generated  by  the  Institutes  of  the  State 
was  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good. 
He  also  said  that  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  was  about  25  per  cent,  ahead  of 
tic  northern  part,  although  the  teachers 
were  equal. 

He  recommended  the  purchase  of  sup- 

pienientar>'  books  for  the  library  instead 

of   the   other    class    of    library    books. 

*^eachers  shouhl  be  well  supplied  with 

'^Aerence  books  in  the  higher  grades. 

He  gave  the  eight  following  reasons 
'^hy  teachers  fail  in  their  work: 

I.     Failure  to  study  the  general  plan 

fr  school  management. 
3.     Failure  to  study  the  character  and 
needs  of  the  pupils. 

3.  Lack  of  System. 

4.  Lack  of  purpose  in  the  work  to  be 
*ione. 

5.  Failure  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to 
study. 

■     6.     Lack  of  thoroughness  in  teaching 
«lrjd  training. 

7.     Failure   to  obtain    mastery    over 
thetuselves. 

■      8.     Inability  to  interest  pupils. 
Among  the  thoughts  expressed  during 
t-tie  season  were  the  following: 

Many  misunderstand  the  idea  of  com- 
position. They  think  it  must  consist  of  a 
long  dissertation  when  it  should  consist 
of  the  expression  of  the  pupil's  own  idea 
*o  his  own  words. 

H  There  is  far  too  much  talking  done 
*^  these  days.  It  is  all  class  work  and 
'^o  individualization  of  the  work.  The 
*^cher  does  too  much  talking. 

In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  more  pu- 
pils fail  from  incorrect  work  than  from 
^Koorance  of  the  principles  involved. 
Make  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  pro- 
^*ss.  then  give  them  the  reason. 

The  arithmetic  is  the  best  reader  in 
^e  school-room. 

"Deliver  me  from  a  knowledge  of  a 


pupil's  disposition  as  obtained  from  hi 
parents." 

Every  teacher  is  weighed  by  his  pu- 
pils, not  by  Avoirdupois  but  by  Troy. 

The  evil  influences  all  around  children 
counterbalances  all  the  moral  teaching 
we  can  give  them.  Unless  we  can  get 
at  the  older  people,  we  can't  reform  the 
younger. 

The  parents  are  the  true  educators^ 
but  the  subject  of  true  education  is  woe- 
fully neglected  by  them. 

"If  you  want  your  children  to  be  good, 
you  want  to  go  that  way  yourself  two  oi 
three  times." 

If  we  would  read  history  a  great  deal 
more  and  study  it  a  great  deal  less,  we 
would  know  a  great  deal  more  of  it 

The  following  list  was  given  by  one 
of  the  teachers: 


Butures 

synecdoche 

parietal 

diaphanous 

nherkin 

supersede 

diplliong 

intercede         ^^ 

sai■^iBf^dS 

ubiquity          ^H 

delectable 

fatiguing          ^^ 

crustaceous 

fascinate 

forensic 

vacillate          ^H 

acerhity 

lacerate           ^H 

psychology 

acolyte            ^^M 

sybarite 

^H 

phylactery 

ecstacy           ^H 

niBUsoleuui 

»«^dgy              ^^ 

isosceles 

manoeuvre 

cicatrice 

exhalation 

curricle 

meretricious 

imbroglio 

idiosyncrasy 

solstitial 

Pyrenees 

cataclysm 

joist 

abscess 

siihouette 

numskull 

impassible 

kidnaper 

schedule 

abrade 

amerce 

tourmaline 

carnelian 

babbitt 

X3iophagous 

The  discounting  of 

teachers'  warrants 

was  discussed,  and  the  opinion  vigorous- 

ly  expressed   that  the    teachers   should 

stand    up   for    their 

rightij.       Teachers 

should  be  treated  in 

this  matter  as  well 

as  are  the  county  officers.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  next  Legislature  be  pe- 
titioned to  pass  a  law  making  the  school 
term  distinctly  ten  months  long. 

The  following  set  of  resolutions  were 
adopted   before  the  Institute  adjourned: 

^m    Kisokai,  That   the   next  County  Institute  be 
^■leld  outside  of  the  City  of  Auburn,  and  that 
^L]l  the  other  districts  be  invited  by  the  County 
^""Superintendent  to  compete  for  the  prinlege  of 
having  the  Institute  convened  in  their  midst, 
and  also  that  the  County  Superintendent  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  call  the  next  County 
Institute  in  the  district  offering  the  best  in- 
ducements. 

Rtuk'td,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Institute 
that  there  be  no  subdivisions  in  the  examina- 
tion (|uestions  of  pupils,  and  that  the  subjects 
of  arithmetic  and  grammar  be  materially 
shortened. 

^Jffsoh^fti^  That  where  necessary,  two  weeks  be 
lowed  for  the  examination  and  half  day  for 
rrection  of  papers. 

Risuhed,  That  while  we  approve  and  heartily 
indorse  the  system  of  the  State  printing  its 
text-books,  still  we  do  not  believe  the  present 
text-books  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
schools,  and  Ibey  therefore  should  be  revised. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  OO.   INSTITUTE. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive institutes  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  has  ever  known  w^as  held  at  the 
county  seat,  October  6th,  7th  and  Sth.  It 
was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  both  conductors  and  teachers, 
and  we  think  that  if  the  fanners  who  are 
sometimes  heard  to  complain  because 
they  are  taxed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  during  Institute  week  had  been 
there,  they  would  have  become  convinced 
that  it  is  not  a  grand  "play  day"  for 
teachers. 

Of  the  one  hundred  sixteen  teachers  in 
the  county,  thirty- two  are  Nonnal  gradu- 
ates, many  of  them  being  from  the  late 
classes.  County  Sup't  Armstrong  is  am- 
bitious to  have  the  schools  of  his  county 


take  a  high  rank,  and  we  have  heard 
bim  express  himself  as  being  much 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  Normal 
graduates. 

The  conductor  of  the  Institute  was  Dr. 
Eli  F.  Brown,  and  his  talks  were  both 
practical  and  inspiring.  The  Institute 
was  in  reality-  a  school-room,  and  the 
teachers  were  pupils  learning  from  a 
true  teacher.  At  first  they  were  so  \'er>' 
much  like  children  that  they  were  sur- 
prised and  frightened  into  silence  when 
Dr.  Brown  called  upon  them  for  their  in- 
dividual opinions.  But  with  the  firm- 
ness of  the  experienced  teacher  he  in- 
si.sted  that  the  one  called  upon  should  at 
east  rise  to  her  feet  immediately;  and 
then  by  means  of  gentle  tact  and  skillful 
questions  he  soon  succeeded  in  getting 
ready  answers  from  even  the  shyest. 

Ere  long  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teach- 
er aroused  one  and  all,  the  convention-, 
ality  of  the  public  assemblage  vanished, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  school-room  per- 
vaded the  place.  The  enjoyment  that 
we  experienced  in  thus  again  being  pu- 
pils for  a  time  and  being  led  by  a  skill- 
ful and  earnest  teacher  made  us  resolute 
to  try  more  determinedly  than  ever  be- 
fore to  give  the  same  joy  to  those  whose 
minds  we  are  guiding. 

All  that  was  said  by  Dr.  Brown  was 
helpful;  but  we  will  give  a  few  of  his 
sayings  that  seemed  especially  good: 
'  'Our  business  is  to  evoke  thought.  If  we 
can't  do  that  we  are  failures. 

The  teacher's  crown  of  glory  is  in  the 
minds  he  can  stimulate. 

Reading  covisists  of  impression  and  ex- 
pression. 

Reading,  and  the  thinking  and  feeling 
that  ought  to  go  therewith,  is  the  most 
important  work  of  the  school. 

Primary  reading  is  best  when  it  is 
most  like  the  conversation  of  children 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  language  of 
the  child. 
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The  geography  is  not  iu  the  book. 
Use  maps  and  pictures  and  artificial 
globes,  but  dou't  forget  that  there  is  a 
real  earth.  The  common  errors  in  geog- 
raphy are.  tst:  Too  much  detail.  The 
main  features  are  few  and  must  be 
learned.  2nd:  Too  much  disposition  to 
memorize  geography  without   thinking. 

t^rd:  Too  much  vague  indefinite  work. 
The  Geography  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
is  more  important  as  a  preparation  for 
tiislory  than  is  the  geography  of  the  Pa- 
oific  coast.  Geography  and  biography 
are  the  two  fore-runners  of  histor>'. 

You  are  to  control  the  school  as  a 
^reat  working  body.  You  may  check 
disorder    but    you    will    not    threaten. 

■  "Thou  shalt  not"  is  a  temptation  to  do. 
Don't  scold.  Don't  overwork  yourself. 
Don't  fret.  'The  horse  that  frets  is  the 
horse  that  sweats.'  You  need  to  know 
how  to  rest.  Sleep  all  you  can.  A 
trac/ier  needs  to  be  as  well  taken  care  of  as  a 

I  race  Aorse.  Physical  endurance  is  the 
basis  of  control  in  school.  In  governing 
use  a  happj'  combination  of  kindness 
with  very  great  decision."  Other  inter- 
esting subjects  taken  up  were  *' Morals 
and  Manners"  and  "Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene." In  connection  with  the  latter, 
a  short  but  interesting  discussion  sprung 
up  as  to  what  out  door  exercise  is  suit- 
able for  girls.     The  feeling  of  the  ma- 
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joritv  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  be  thi 
the  girls  have  free,  unrestricted  play  aa* 
healthful,  vigorous  exercise  in  order 
fit   them  for   noble    womanhood.      D; 
Brown  said,  "My  little  girl  of  fourteen 
goes  to  school  only  half  of  the  year  tha 
she  may  run  wild  over  the  hills  the  oth 
half  of  the  year — loit/i  her  father^  and  by 
reason  of  her  su}>erior  physical  strength 
is   enabled    to  do  the  work  of  the  t 
months  in  five." 

The   lecture   on    "Some    Reraarkab' 
Women"  by  the  conductor  was  of  specii 
interest,  not  only  for  the  information  i 
gave   us  but  because  it  showed  us   th 
Dr.  Brown   is  a  true   friend  of  worn 
a  "knight  of  the  modern  chivalry." 

Another  great  treat,  which  Mr.  A 
strong  provided  for  the  teachers,  was 
evening  lecture  by  Prof.  Griggs  of  Sta; 
ford  University.  The  subject  was  Em 
sou.  The  discourse  was  scholarly 
say  we  were  instructed  and  entertaine 
would  but  feebly  express  our  feelings. 
We  were  carried  up,  up,  away  from  tlfl 
petty  cares  of  life  into  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  truth  which  Emerson  breathed. 
It  was  inspiring;  it  gave  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  real  meaning  of  life  and  a  determina- 
tion to  Ije  truer  to  ourselves,  truer  to  our 
God.  I 

The  next  day  we  were  favored  with  a 
talk  on  I^iterature  by  Prof.  Griggs.    Here 
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"Let  me  say  that  WRIGHTS  NMTURE  READERS,  to  wbicli  you  refer,  are  published  by  d.  fli 
BlATH  *  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  If  your  local  dealt-r  cannot  get  them  for  you.  write  direct  to  the 
publishers.  They  deserve  all  I  said  of  them  in  that  article,  and  more.  We  buy  them  in  sets, 
and  the  city  owu.s  them.  Each  teacher  of  the  second  (year)  ^rade  uses  No.  i  for  one  half  year; 
the  third  grade  ttachers  use  No.  2  for  a  half  year,  and  the  fourth  grade  teachers  use  No.  3  for 
the  same  lime.  1  h.y  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  School  Readers,  although  they  are 
greatly  superior  touiiy  series  of  School  Readers  with  which  I  am  familiar." 

Very  truly  yours,  WILL    S.    MONROE.    Supt.    Schools, 

OcTOBRR  19.  1891.  PASADENA,    CALIFORNIA. 

The    Books   give    Entertaining    Lessons   In    Natural    History.    The  best  Fundamental 
Training  for  the  California  State   Requirements  In  Science. 

l/ynt  kavt  not  tttn  Ihtm  itnJ /nr  SampU  Cafjr,    S»m/lrt  itmi  [/tai/aU)  «•  rtdi/t  tf  imirodnttitH  ^ict :      Sa.  I,   rjc, 
Nt.ll,2Sc;   Sa.lU.sot.;  \ii.  Jl',  mpresi. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  Tork,  CbioftgO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPOSITORY.  Burraw'i  Bros.,  Sin  Franclica. 
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are  a  few  of  the  many  clear  ringing 
truths  that  he  uttered.  "Literature — 
thought  and  feeling  expressed  through 
language  and  art.  You  can  not  teach 
literature  unless  you  know  literature; 
you  can  not  inspire  thought  unless  you 
can  think. 

If  life  is  to  be  worth  any  thing,  it  must 
be  full  and  rich  and  deep.  There  must 
be  constant  growth  and  progress.  It  is 
not  how  far  you  go  to-day  but  that  yow 
go.  What  you  need  is  not  the  opporiii- 
nit>'  for  study,  but  study.  Study  no 
thought  that  is  not  above  you.  We 
must  look  up  to  the  masters  and  sit  at 
their  feet  and  learn  of  them.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  facts  is  not  needed:  what 
you  want  is  to  come  in  contact  with  men 
and  men's  minds.  Any  thing  for  which 
you  can  not  see  a  value  in  your  own  life 
is  not  of  any  use  to  you,  Vou  are  not 
ready  for  it. 

You  can  not  take  a  block  of  wood  and 
make  a  teacher  of  it  by  putting  a  method 
in  it.  To  have  a  teacher  you  must  first 
have  a  man  or  a  woman. 

Ever>'  great  work  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  life  of  a  man,  of  the  life  of  an 
epoch,  of  the  life  of  a  race,  and  of  the 
tendencies  of  humanity." 

In  addition  to  the  work  sp»oken  of 
above,  there  were  several  excellent  pa- 
pers by  teachers  of  the  county. 

tAt  the  opening  of  the  Institute  Dr. 
: 
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Brown  said,  "You  will  get  out  of  this 
Institute  just  what  you  put  into  it." 
We  got  vastly  more  than  that.  The 
amount  of  earnest  thought  and  true  feel- 
ing which  we  put  in  was  given  back  to 
us  with  mterest  compounded  every  min- 
ute, and  we  went  back  to  our  schools 
with  higher  ideals,  with  an  increased 
store  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and 
with  a  deeper  interest  in  the  little  child.  J 

Education,  in  the  American  sense,  is 
the  perpetual  activity  in  every  region  of 
personal,  social,  and  civic  life  of  all  peo- 
ple; each  man,  family,  community, 
State,  striving  to  make  the  best  of  itself 
in  ever>'  way  opened  by  the  advancing 
opportunity  of  the  generations. — A.  D. 
Mayo. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN  KINGDOM, 


A  Survey  and   Outlook  of   Progress  Among  the  Natives.  —  Civilization 

Deposing  Savagery, 


By    "KANAKAOLE." 


"O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  ! 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea." 


IN  perusing  this  brief  outline  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  the  many  differ- 
ences of  climate,  occupation,  and  social 
conditions  that  exist  between  California 
and  the  Island  Kingdom.  The  writer's 
aim  shall  be  to  give  only  a  general  sur- 

■  vey,  with  such  details  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary to  clearness;  stating  the  facts  that 
have  come  under  his  observation,  and 
allowing  the  California  reader  to  contrast 
or  compare  with  home  conditions. 

All  public  schools  of  the  Kingdom  are 
tinder  the  management  and  control  of  one 
central  "Board  of  Education"  resident  in 
Honolulu.  From  this  Board,  directly  or 
through  its  agents,  and  .suliject  only  to 
the  national  legislature,  emanate  all  rules 
atid  regulations  relating  to  public 
schools.  It  secures  lauds,  builds  houses, 
furnishes  apparatus  and  supplies,  pre- 
scribes course  of  study,  fixes  salaries,  em- 
ploys teachers,  aud  performs  all  duties 
usually  assigned  to  State,  County,  and 
District  school  officers.  To  it  only  is  the 
teacher  responsible,  aud  to  it  must  he 
look  for  help,  pay,  appreciation  and  ad- 


vancement. This  should  not  seem  re- 
markable in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  whole  kingdom  contains  little 
more  than  six  thousand  square  miles  aud 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi-  _ 
tants,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy- 1 
eight  public  schools,  three  hundred  aud 
sixt\'-eight  teachers  and  ten  thousand 
pupils.  Private  or  Independent  schools 
number  forty-eight,  teachers  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  six,  pupils  twenty-six 
hundred.  iMirther,  one  must  know  that 
of  this  population  only  a  small  portion  is 
white,  that  many  whites  and  nearly  all  _ 
natives  are  unwilling  or  unfit  to  take  | 
part  in  public  school  affairs,  and  that 
consequently  in  many  districts  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  even  quite  impos- 
sible, to  secure  capable  and  efficient  of- 
ficers corresponding  to  our  County  Super- 
intendents and  District  Trustees. 

The   pro's   and    con's    of   centralized 
school  management  can  not  here  be  dis-  _ 
cussed.      Suffice  to  say  that  at  present  it  M 
seems  a  satisfactory  plan  in  Hawaii;  and, 
with  a  Board  composed  of  educated,  pro- 
gressive gentlemen,  secures  to  the  i>eople 
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an  excellent    and  constantly-improving 
system  of  public  instruction. 

The  "Inspector  General,"  acting  under 
the  Board,  is  the  superintending  ofl&cer. 
His  duties  are  to  visit  all  schools  once  or 
twice  a  year,  examine  the  work,  make 
corrections  and^  suggestions,  enforce 
course  of  study,  and  make  condensed  re- 
ports, embodying  his  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  in  Honolulu. 
Upon  these  chiefly  depends  ones  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  The  pre.sent  Inspector, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Atkinson,  a  man  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  profession,  is  a  kindly 
and  helpful  hearer  of  teachers'  difficul- 
ties. Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  teaching  there,  he  is 
eminently  fitted  to  advise. 

For  governmental  purposes  the  King- 
dom is  divided  into  twenty-three  depart- 
ments, each  organized  also  as  a  school 
district.  These  of  course  varj-  greatly 
as  to  number  of  schools,  teachers  and 
pupils.  In  each  is  a  resident  Agent,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  and  holding  office 
at  its  discretion.  Some  have  been  in 
service  more  than  twenty  years.  They 
have  charge  of  all  school  supplies,  build- 
ing and  other  property,  act  as  financial 
agents  and  sometimes  pay  teachers'  sala- 
ries. Sometimes  they  are  also  "Govern- 
ment Physicians,"  as  such  being  en- 
trusted with  the  general  health  of 
schools,  vaccinating  and  other  measures 
to  prevent  or  check  epidemics,  exaraing 
those  suspected  of  l^ing  le]>ers,  and  dis- 
tributing to  natives  medicines  which  are 
supplied  free  by  government.  Schools 
may  be  divided  into  Public,  5?emi-public 
and  Private.  Of  the  first  division  some 
are  "Free."  others  ''Select."  The  latter 
are  maintained  for  children  of  well-to-do 
parents,  generally  Americans,  English, 
Germans  or  educated  Hawaiians.  The 
name  expresses  their  nature  and  object. 
Their  pupils  are  kept  as  much  as  possi- 
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ble  to  themselves,  not  being  allowed  U 
mingle  with  the  poorer  children  of  tla 
"Free"  schools.  This  is  to  avoid  mom 
contamination  and  the  numerous  ratbfl 
unpleasant  diseases  sometimes  pre\'alai 
among  the  poorer  class,  and  not  fi-om 
feeling  of  caste  or  pride  of  wealth.  Iq 
struction  is  in  English,  with  a  standan 
equal  to  that  of  an  average  America! 
school,  of  course,  however,  de{)endin| 
upon  teachers.  When  it  is  not  possibl 
to  maintain  such  schools,  white  pareni 
teach  their  children  at  home,  emplo; 
tutors  or  governesses  or  send  the  childrei 
to  Honolulu  or  abroad.  Seldom  an 
they  sent  to  "Free"  schools. 

By  Semi-Public  are  meant  thos 
schools  supported  in  part  by  private  d( 
nations  or  subscriptions,  with  sufficieB 
government  aid  to  supply  deficits.  Ui 
der  this  head  are  included  Girls'  Boari 
ing.  Boys'  Training  and  some  Hig 
Schools.  Into  the  fiist.  native  girls  ai 
admitted,  the  best  and  most  promisin] 
at  all  ages  below  fifteen  or  sixto 
years.  Parents  are  expected  to  defray 
least  part  of  the  expense.  Instruction 
given  in  the  common  English  branch^ 
house  keeping,  cooking,  sewing,  fan 
needle  work,  with  some  music,  paintii 
and  drawing.  It  is  the  intention  to 
them  to  make  better,  neater,  more  refio 
homes  than  are  now  common  amo 
natives,  ajid  they  often  pass  from 
seminar)'  directly  into  married  life.  ] 
cipliue  is  not  close  or  severe,  tho: 
pupils  are  always  under  care  of  so( 
teacher  and  are  allowed  to  visit  home 
receive  visits  only  at  stated  times, 
course  it  is  part  of  the  teacher's  duty 
select  company  for  pupils,  and,  not  s 
dom,  to  bring  about  "good  matche 
esi>ecially  for  such  as  are  without  st 
able  homes  or  female  relati^'es.  Hv( 
one  is  now  ready  to  admit  that  these 
stitutions   have  done  and  are  doing 
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It  work,  and  that  upon  them 
depends  the  growth  of  true  home 
>ug  Hawaiians. 

similar  plan  are  conducted  the 
Training  Schools.  From  the  vari- 
itricts  the  brightest  and  best  boys 
ecled,  with  the  advice  of  teachers 
filers  interested  in  their  advance- 

i 

f  are  taught  good  personal  habits, 
dinary  English  branches,  how  to 
in  sewing,  to  make  themselves 
around  the  house,  to  handle  tools, 
pr  some  trade  or  occupation  fitting 
to  be  useful,  industrious  citizens. 
graduates  are  now  proving  the  ex- 
;e  of  their  training  and  deraonstrat- 
e  fact  that  Hawaiians  are  capable 
ming  and  applying  some  of  the 
Is  and  useful  arts. 
■e  native  training  schools  consti- 
pmost  fruitful  agency  for  the  intel- 
I  and  moral  elevation  of  the  peo. 
■lost  influential  in  this  work  are 
jlamehameha  Training  Schools  so 
icently  endowed  by  the  late  Prin- 
Beniice  Pauahi  Bishop.  Mrs. 
•  had  become  heir  to  the  vast  es- 
jjthe  royal  house  of  the  Kamehame- 
ilid  devoted  her  entire  inheritance 
ate  and  endow  an  Iiiditstrial  and 
ng  School  for  boys,  and  also  one 
|s-  In  this  work  the  Princess  had 
imest  aid  and  advice  of  her  hus- 
Hou.  Charles  R.  Bishop,  Presi- 
the  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
is  using  his  great  wealth  in  a 
that  shows  unbounded  faith  in 
er  of  education  as  the  only  true 
r  of  mankind.  His  latest  venture 
aseum  of  Hawaiian  and  Polynesian 
lities,  located  in  one  of  the  schools 
founding. 

I  High  School  course  is  much  as  in 
inia,  but  the  natives  who  gain  ad- 
are  only   those  having   uncom- 


■1  are  only 


mon  advantages  or  possessing  extraor- 
diuar>'  aptitude.  Private  schools  are 
supported  by  different  missionary'  bodies 
and  are,  therefore,  denominational.  The 
ordinary  course  of  primary  and  grammar 
grades  is  taught  in  connection  with  re- 
ligious instruction  according  to  sect. 
Catholics  draw  principally  from  the  Por- 
tuguese element,  now  large  in  some  dis- 
tricts; while  others  devote  their  energies 
mainly  to  Chinese  and  Japanese.  With 
complete  control  over  all  educational  in- 
stitutions supported  by  government,  the 
Board  has  only  divided  authority  where 
private  aid  is  joined  with  national,  and 
none  at  all  where  it  gives  nothing  to  the 
financial  life  of  the  school.  It  may,  how- 
ever, enforce  attendance  for  full  term. 
That  is,  if  children  enrolled  in  private 
schools  absent  themselves  without  good 
and  legal  reason,  school  officers  may  com- 
pel their  attendance  either  at  their  place 
of  enrollment  or  at  the  nearest  public 
school. 

Formerly  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion, the  only  current  linguistic  coin, 
was  Hawaiian.  English  has  steadily 
gained  ground,  however,  till  at  present 
one  without  knowledge  of  any  other  lan- 
guage may  with  little  difficulty  pass  from 
end  to  end  of  the  Islands.  All  legal  doc- 
uments and  state  papers  for  publication 
are  printed  in  both  languages.  While 
Hawaiian  was  used  in  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  languages,  it  was  taught 
in  nearly  all  schools.  Competent  teach- 
ers of  English  were  then  hardly  to  l>e 
had.  To-day,  however,  not  more  than 
seven  per  cent  of  all  pupils  are  taught 
Hawaiian,  while  ninety  per  cent  are 
taught  English.  It  is  the  aim  of  those  in 
authority, and  usually  the  wish  of  parents, 
to  substitute  the  latter  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  transition  state  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  teaching.     After  living 
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smong  natives  nx^  tight  or  more  years, 
licahng  only  Hawaiian,  acqairing  its 
mrords,  idiom,  peculiarities  of  accent  and 
pitmtinciatioa.  pofisibly  being  taught  at 
scbool  a  year  or  two  in  the  same,  the 
child  comes  to  the  teacher  of  English 
to  follow  a  course  of  study  in  a  foreign 
langoage.  All  bis  names  of  things,  all 
bis  ways  of  saying  things,  must  be  laid 
aside  and  new  ones  learned  in  their 
place, — ^and  from  one  who  can  not  talk 
with  him.  His  vocal  organs  must  be 
adapted  to  new  sounds  and  combinations 
(some  at  first  entirely  impossible),  and 
this  while  be  is  in  a  new  world — the 
school.  He  learns  a  word,  a  sentence,  a 
dozen  of  each;  but  how  shall  he  tell  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  wants  to  that  person 
with  the  strange  clothes,  stranger  skin 
and  strangest  language?      He  struggles 

■  along,  picking  up  a  little  here,  learning  a 
little  there,  till  he  can  understand  and 
(by  one   well  initiated;    be  understood. 

■  But  the  arrangement  of  phrases,  of 
clauses,  of  sentences,  the  sounds  and  ac- 
cents of  words,  their  innumerable  per- 
plexing forms  and  modifications — all 
these  are  hopelessly,  and  perhaps  forever, 

■  confused  in  bis  poor  little  brain.  He  has 
none  of  tbera  (almost)  in  his  own  lan- 
guage— and  that  is  the  one  he  knows. 
He  w///  arrange  his  new  word;*  as  he  ar- 
ranges the  old;  be  will  iise  their  difler- 
ent  forms  indiscriminately.  But  what  of 
the  teacher.'  He  must  have  patience, 
system,  drill;  drill  on  what  would  seem 
insignificant,  drill  on  what  an  Knglish- 
—^  boni  child  learns  from  the  cradle,  drill 
f  every  day,  every  hour,  e^'e^y  lesson.  This 
little,    dirty,     Ijrowu-skinned     stranger 

I  comes  to  you  five  days  in  seven,  four 
hours  a  day,  and  struggles  and  gulps 
and  stutters  over  your  unpronounceable 
wortU;  then  gf^esout  to  his  play,  to  revel 
in  the  freedom  and  music  of  soft,  flowing 
VOCaU  and   labiaU  and   Unguals.       No 


wonder  he  leaves  his  _ 

fldiool-room  and  uses  it  onlv  ■ 
sion. 

This  is  only  one.  though 
greatest,  of  the  difficulties  in 
English   schools.      Others    will 
apparent  as  diflferent  topics  are . 

Theoretically   (on    paper)    the 
school  course  of  study  is  siznilar 
of  a  California  county;  but 
average  of  attainment  is  znach 
especially   in    general  culture, 
tion.  broadening  of  ideas.     E\-erv 
of   this   nature   the   child    most   get 
school.      At  home    he   seldom   fiadt 
book,  a  picture,  any  of  those 

conveniences  and   small     laxaries  

have  now  become  necessaries  and  poknt 
educators  all  over  America.     True,  ererv 
Hawaiian   reads,  but   nearly   always  he 
reads  only  Hawaiian  new^s  in  Hawaiiia 
newspapers.     Of  the  world   outside  bii^ 
island  home  he  knows  nothing.     A  tripn 
to  Honolulu  is  a  long-remembered  won- 
der.    This,  it  must   be  understood,  apJ 
plies  to  the  laboring  classes  of  conntrr" 
districts,   those  whose    children   attend 
"Free"  schools.     Among  the  few  natives 
of  wealth  and  position,  mainly  descend- 
ants of  the  old  chiefs  and  nobles,  verv 
different  conditions  exist. 

More  than  half  of  all  public  school  po 
pils  are    Hawaiians.    one   sixth   are 
mixed   blood,    or   half-castes,    and   one 
fourth  are-  Portuguese.       Chinese.  Jap-"" 
anese,   South  Sea  Islanders,  Scandinav- 
ians, etc.,  make  up  the  remainder.     ThJ 
relative  proportions  of  nationalities  vary' 
greatly,  but  in  most  of  the  larger  schools 
nearly  all  of  the  above  elements  are  rej 
resented — possibly  several  more 

Attendance  is  compulsory  forty  wee 
each  year  from  six  years  of  age  to  fifteen 
Many  defeat  its  provisions  in  part,  how 
ever,  by  sending  younger  children,  there 
by  securing  their  earlier  release.     A 
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tern  of  birth  registration  is  intended  to 
prevent  this. 

Allowing  for  difficulties  of  language 
and  for  lack  of  home  culture,  it  is  still 
perhaps  true  that  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence   is    considerably    below   that    of 
American  children,    especially     among 
those  whose  term  of  school  life  is  nearly 
over.       Very   possibly,    even   probably, 
school  methods  are  to  blame  for  much  of 
this.     In   some  respects,  I   believe,  the 
Hawaiian  is  superior  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on.      Nearly   every  one   readily   learns 
music,  writing,  mechanical  number  work 
and  drawing,  particularly  copying.    They 
have  much  greater  difficulty  in  applied 
numbers,  in  grasping  and   assimilating 
ideas,  and  in  original  work  of  all  kinds. 
One  may  say  they  are  more  essentially 
imitative  than  inventive,  more  inclined 
to  follow  than  to  lead.     Even  full-grown 
men  of  Herculean   build   and   splendid 
physical  presence  are  almost  childish  in 
ideas.     No  doubt  generations  of  oppres- 
sion and  ignorance  thus  leave  their  im- 
press in  the  minds  of  tbe  people.     The 
Hawaiian's  most  marked  characteristic, 
the  one  oftenest  noted  by  visitors  and 
residents,  is   his  love   of  laughter,   his 
fondness  for  pleasure  in  any   form,   his 
easy,  careless,  improvident,  indolent  way 
of  life.     He  feasts  to-day  though  he  fast 
to-morrow.     It  may   be   that  the   needs 
and  competition  of  civilization,  even  in 
that  tropic  land,  will  correct  such  faults 
Uiough  ingrained  by   long  centuries  of 
ilvagery, 

A  lover  of  display,  of  bright  ornaments 
and  gaudy  colors,  the  native  is  still  not 
over  fond  of  neatness  or  personal  cleanli- 
ness. He  spends  hours  in  the  water,  but 
his  hands,  face  and  clothes  are  often  far 
from  clean.  Teachers  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  have  daily  moniing  insjjec- 
tion  of  hands,  faces,  hair  and  clothes. 
Many,  to  avoid  the  inevitable  combing, 
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clip  the  hair  close  to  the  head.  Girls  are 
little,  if  any,  better  than  boys,  often 
coming  to  school  with  dirty  face  or 
matted  hair,  and  rarely  showing  pride  in 
neat  clothes,  smoothly  brushed  hair  or 
pretty  pieces  of  ribbon.  Gaudiness  over- 
laid with  dirt,  is  preferred  to  simple  neat- 
ness. It  is  only  the  savage  instinct  still 
asserting  itself,  and  one  should  not  ex- 
pect the  child  to  rise  much  above  parent, 
home  or  schoolmates. 

Morals  are  not  superior  to  manners. 
Honesty  is  none  too  common.  Home 
life  as  we  know  it  has  no  existence  ex- 
cept among  the  few.  Many  of  the 
white  man's  vices  have  been  mingled, 
in  nature's  essentially  animal,  with  the 
remains  of  savage  customs.  Still  there  is 
little  of  the  hardened  desperate  "hood- 
lum" element;  and  offenses  may  be 
classed  oftener  as  sins  against  morals 
than  as  crimes  against  law.  They  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  petty  fre- 
quency than  for  their  alarming  enormity, 
and  are  attributable  to  a  generally  low, 
lax  moral  standard  rather  than  a  preva- 
lence of  criminal  instincts. 

The  great  majority  ol  schools  may  be 
called  country  schools,  there  being  out- 
side of  Honolulu  only  three  or  four 
places  deser\'ing  the  uame  of  towns,  and 
they  made  up  principally  of  those  with  I 
whom  teachers  can  have  no  social  con- 
nection. Just  here  is  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  of  teaching.  For  various 
reasons  one  can  not  visit  parents  at  their 
homes  and  receive  visits  from  them  as  in 
America,  for  they  do  not  form  the  so- 
ciety of  a  district  and  are  seldom  ad- 
mitted to  it.  This  is  composed  of  resi- 
dent whites,  usually  of  two  or  more  na- 
tionalities, often  much  scattered,  not  sel- 
dom few  in  number,  and  sometimes 
(with  or  without  reason)  very  exclusive. 
One  must  take  his  chance  of  securing 
comfortable  board;  but  most  families  pre-  ; 


fcr  *'not  to  be  burdened  with  boarders," 
and  many  will  not.  Therefore  one  is 
generally  compelled  to  accept  whatever 
offers,  and  iu  many  places  teachers  board 
themselves  in  bouses  built  or  bought  by 
'  the  Board  for  that  purpose.  House- 
■  keeping  has  its  peculiar  draw-backs, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  diffi- 
culty of  buying  and  preserviug  suitable 
provisions,  and  the  countless  swarms  of 
annoying  and  destructive  insects. 

Nearly  all  school  buildings  are  neat 
and  substantial;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
furniture  is  poor,  apparatus  scanty,  li- 
braries small  or  unknown.  In  one  dis- 
trict of  seven  schools,  the  largest  with 
one  hundred  sixty  enrollment,  there  was 
not  one  library — nor  any  prospect  of  one. 
Salaries  to  competent  teachers  are 
somewhat  better  than  in  California,  but 
not  proportional  1  J-  higher  than  expenses. 
If  satisfactory  work  is  done,  positions  are 
secure,  with  generally  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary after  the  first  year.  Most  of  the  de- 
sirable positions  being  filled  by  compe- 
tent men  and  women,  chance  for  ad- 
vancement is  not  so  good  as  it  once  was; 
but  faithful  work  will  not  go  unrewarded. 
If  one  has  sufficient  of  the  educational 
and  missionary  spirit,    he    can    find   in 

"The  Islands"  ample  room  and  opportu- 
nity. 

There  is  still  a  long  road  before  the 
Hawaiian  on  his  way  to  enlightenment 
At  present  he  is  barely  civilized — in  un- 
frequented districts  only  semi-civilized. 
To  bring  him  abreast  of  American  civili- 
zation he  must  be  made  familiar  with 
home  life  and  its  comforts,  its  literature 
and  intellectual  force,  its  social  and  moral 
elevation. 

Books,  magazines,  libraries  must  be- 
come common;  temperance,  honesty,  vir- 
tue must  \ie  made  prevalent.  More  and 
higher  wants  must  be  created  in  his 
nature,  and  he  must  he  given  power  and 
oi>portunity  to  satisfy  them. 


The  following  figures  from  the  report 
of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Education  ta 
the  Legislature  of  1890,  embody  im 
portant  information  relative  to  educii 
tional  matters  in  the  Islands,  and  an 
presented  as  supplemental  to  the  inform* 
tion  already  given: 

NUMBEK   OF  SCHOOLS,   TEACUBRS  AND  PUPU 
IK  TUB   HAWAIIAN    KINGDOM. 


ClUS  of  sctooit.  iscH'it 


TEACHERS 


nee 


(Gov  Cora  I  36 


(Gov  Eng 
Priv.  or  Ind.  . 

ToUls   .. 


178 


33'  4 
94  99 
66;    70 

»93'>73 


PUPILS. 


U.llr    h'cauk     T« 


37  :i34 
195:3435 
13611463 


368 


5532 


3341  7« 
294O1  6sTj 
I2U0   3^: 


4474H' 


Up  to  the  year  1888  a  small  tuition  f( 
of  five  dollars  was  charged  in  the  Gov* 
ernnient  English  Schools.  In  the  yea 
named,  a  law  was  passed  making  al 
Government  schools  free,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  three,  the  pupils  of  which  an 
mostly  foreigners. 

NATIONALITY   OF  TEACHERS. 
IN  INOB.  SCHOOLS.        IN  *'PRBB"  SCHOOLS. 


Natives 
Half-castes 
.\iiiericans 
Germans 
Chinese 
French  . .    . 
Belgian    . . . 
Dutch    


'3 


Total 136 


Natives 

Half-castes 
Americans  . 
llritish. 
Crernians 
Portuguese 
Danish ... 
Swiss  . 

Total 


It  will  l)e  seen  that  the  Ameri' 
teachers  number  143  and  that  they  t 
outnumber  any  other  nationality  in 
best  schools.  This  is  a  good  showii 
when  we  reflect  that  the  total  Ameri< 
population  is  but  7495.  the  native  po| 
lation  being  34.436. 


NATlONALtrtSS        OF        PUPILS       ATT8SD1 
SCHOOL   IN    THE    HAWAIIAN    KINGDOM. 


Hawaiian 
Ualf-caste 


5*1 

1.1 
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n 
uese. 


Sea  Islanders 


rtNwigi 


;ii«». 


Total 


259 
139 
199 
.  1.813 
362 

42 

I 

39 
24 

5^ 


ring  the  biennial  period  eudiiig 
1890,  $191,000  was  expended  on 
Is;  $45,000  for  building  and  repairs 
5146,000  for  salaries  and  other  ex- 
■s. 

us  the  good  work  progresses;  and, 
we  consider  tha^t  for  only  60  or  70 
has  the  civilization  of  the  Caucas- 
een  struggling  with  the  deep-rooted 
ance  and  superstition  brought  about 
itrengtheued  by  the  easy  conditions 
mumbe'red  centuries  of  sub-tropical 
progress  thus  far  made  border^ 
marvelous. 

TENDENCIES. 


Y  Horace   N,  Caldwhll. 

no  time  in  our  history  have  so 
improvements  been  made  in  the 
ds.  appliances,  implements,  ap- 
etc,  used  in  almost  all  the  voca- 
if  men,  as  at  the  present  time. 
chers  have  endeavored  to  keep 
of  the  times,  have  endeavored  to 
e  their  methods,  to  swell  the  list 
mes  and  short-cuts  used  in  "teach- 
young  idea  how  to  shoot." 
wonderful  improvement  has  been 
a  the  art  of  pedagogics  is  evident, 
1  praise  be  given  to  those  inven- 
xnds  that  have  stood  foremost  in 
provement.  But  is  there  not  a 
icy  sometime,  to  progress  (?)  too 
No.  1  will  not  abuse  the  word 
ipess"  by   using  it    in  that   connec- 


tion. Is  there  not  a  tendency,  in  this 
craze  for  something  new.  to  side-track 
from  the  main  line  of  work,  forgetting 
some  of  those  things  most  essential  to  an 
education  ? 

There  are  certain  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  mechanical  powers  and  force; 
there  is  a  happy  adjustment  between  the 
two.  at  which  every  mechanic  endeavors 
to  arrive,  in  order  to  get  the  most  work 
done  at  the  least  expense.  Very  often 
an  increase  in  machinery,  with  a  decrease 
of  force  at  the  same  time,  will  result  in 
the  same  or  even  more  work  done  than 
once  required  a  much  greater  power  to 
accomplish.  In  truth,  wonderful  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  increasing  and 
improving  the  machinery  and  as  a  re- 
sult, saving  of  power;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  mechanic  must  take  care  not 
to  increase  his  machinery  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  force,  thus  losing  in  amount 
of  work  done;  be  can  go  too  far  either 
way  for  best  results. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency   to    so     increase    the  methods   in 

school  teaching,  to  surfeit  the  teacher 
with  so  much  machinery,  with  so  many 
plans  and  schemes  for  his  work  that  he 
cannot  do  the  amount  of  work  that  he 
could  do  with  fewer  appliances.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  considered  antagonistic  to 
improvement  in  any  work,  but,  if  by 
using  a  so-called  improved  method,  less 
work  is  done  than  was  done  before  its 
use,  let  us  return  to  the  old  way. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  over- 
do this  matter  of  amusing  the  pupils  in 
the  scho>l  room.  There  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to  exert 
themselves  to  a  great  extent  in  order  to 
get  something  new  to  place  before  his 
pupils  to  keep  them  from  becoming  rest- 
less. You  will  often  hear  a  teacher  ask: 
"Can't  you  tell  me  some  new  scheme, 
some  new  plan  to   use  in   my  school  to 
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keep  the  pupils  interested  ?"  No  doubt 
that  very  teacher  has  already  exhausted 
a  whole  catalogue  of  devices  for  the  di- 
version of  the  pupils.  Now  the  diversiou 
is  all  right,  especially  in  primary  work, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  become  a  craze. 
Diversity  in  the  school  room  is  right  and 
necessary;  the  teacher  who  plods  along 
without  it  will  find  his  pupils  lacking  in 
interest  in  their  studies;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  having  so  much  play- work 
that  the  pupils  get  the  idea  that  they 
come  to  school  to  he  tnUrtained.  It  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  boy  nature  to 
slight  anything  difficult  when  something 
amusing  is  placed  before  him.  Too 
much  diversion  will  affect  the  pupil  like 
the  novelette  affects  its  reader;  it  be- 
comes a  passion  and  he  cannot  be  satis- 
fied without  it. 

I  understand  that  a  teacher's  living  de- 
pends upon  his  success  in  his  vocation, 
his  success  depends  largely  on  pleasing 
his  patrons,  and  that  a  pleased  pupil 
means  a  pleased  patron.  I  also  "under- 
stand that  patrons  should  not  measure  a 
teacher's  ability  to  instruct  by  his  ability 
to  atnuse  his  pupils;  hut  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  making  a  very  little  of  this 
pleasing  work  go  a  long  distance,  and  at 
the  same  time  do  good  work  in  essential 
branches. 

My  fellow  teacher,  if  you  should  ever 
become  so  enamored  with  this  "pretty" 
work  that  you  make  the  leading  features 
of  the  work  in  your  9th  year  class  press- 
ing flowers  and  doing  fancy  work,  think 
of  your  successor  and  then  think  of  that 
golden  rule,  "Do  unto  others,  etc."  The 
teacher  who  follows  you  and  gives  that 
class  some  real  work  to  do  will  be  un- 
popular, unless  he  be  greater  than  the 
average  diplomat.  A  dissatisfied  pupil 
means  a  dissatisfied  patron  and  both 
mean  that  a  Plato  could  not  succeed  in 
that  district. 


Teachers  should  be  chary 
such  things  as  this:  "Now 
your  books  and  let  us  divert  o 
those  old  examples  are  hard 
minds  need  rest."  The  diverting 
minds  of  the  pupils  is  all  right, 
teacher  should  attend  to  that 
the  pupil  l'>eing  conscious  of  wh 
ing  place.  The  pupil  should 
it  his  holy  duty  to  study  and  m 
for  this  eternal  solace,  a  thing  he 
to  do  if  encouraged  therein.  Oi 
remark  tending  toward  an  indu 
something  amusing  will  ha 
weight  in  a  pupil's  mind  than 
logical  discourse  on  their  duty 

We  must  keep   in  view   the  fa< 
education  depends  upon  some 
branches,  taught  in    the  scboa 
and    that   all     side    issues,      a1 
schemes  are  beneficial   so  long 
aid  the  work  in  those  branches, 
jurious   when   they     detract    fn 
work.     The  great  result   to  be  ( 
in  school  work  is  the  developmea 
brain,  the  leading  out  of  the  mi: 
learn   to  think"   is  the  objectiw 
this  result    obtained,    we    recoj 
and  do  not  question  the  means  by 
was  accomplished. 

Ability  to  think  comes  only  a 
ward  of  hard  study.  "The  greal 
have  ever  been  the  greatest 
close  application  gives  strength 
brain.  There  is  no  short  way,  no 
way,  no  improved  method  of  devel 
mind  power  thai  has  not  a  large  el( 
of  labor  in  it.  The  only  royal  n 
success  in  teaching  a  pupil  to  thj 
in  the  pupil's  close  applicatio 
task. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  place  t 
hints  and  helps  around  a  pupil 
that  he  may  comprehend  witho 
A  tendency  to  reduce   the   laboi 
pupil,  in  preparing  his  lesson,  t 
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r,  I  don't  believe  in  "going 
house  to  get  in  the  front 
i  fact  that  mental  exercise  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  this 
injurious.  The  pupil  is  de- 
certain  amount  of  thinking, 
ttuable  to  him.  as  well  as  a 
rehension  af  his  lesson.  You 
jate  the  result  of  your  school 
rfect  recitations,  I  am  one 
it  not  necessary  for  a  pupil 
the  problems  in  his  aritbine- 
to  become  a  thinking  man; 
iderstand  me  to  encourage  a 
work;  just  Ibe  opposite,  it  is 
lat  benefits  as  well  as  the  ob- 
nswers.  I  believe  that  that 
lo  pores  over  a  problem  for 
d  dues  not  obtain  an  answer, 
I  as  well  as  the  bright  Ixjy 
It  in  ten  minutes. 
lot  injure  our  pupils  to  get 
rd  work;  to  wrestle  with  their 
bould  like  to  see  a  little  more 
B^y  "grind"  in  our  schools, 
applies  himself  closely  to  a 
sieces  of  apparatus  in  order 
lard  and  strong  muscles,  atul 
nper  with  all  the  parapherna- 
uiasium. 

>n*t  want  to  be  misunderstood 
have  said.  I  believe  in  the 
»e  tendencies  and  heartily  in- 
to a  certain  extent.  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  all  nietli- 
osed  improvement  which  ad- 
cause  of  mind  development, 
rctly  or  indirectly.  Any 
can  be  abused  by  making 
t,  at  loss  of  something  more 

jistency  thou  art  a  jewel  !"  I 
>  lift  my  hat  to  that  kind  of 
tiich  makes  a  consistimt  use  of 
quisite  for  work  that  will  re- 
king  pupils.     We  shall  then 


have  a  condition  of  affairs  in  school  work 
similiar  to  the  condition  of  redeemed 
man  as  descril>ed  by  Solomon  ! 

"Mercy  and  truth  have  met  together. 
Righteousness   and    peace    have  kissed    each 
other," 


IS    MODERN    EDUCATION 

URE? 


A   PAIL- 


It  nas  long  been  a  favorite  idea  of 
mine  that  many  things  work  delightfully 
for  good  whilst  they  are  spontaneous  and 
unorganized;  but  when  they  are  stereo- 
typed into  an  elaborate  art,  and  evolve  a 
special  profession  or  trade  of  experts, 
they  pruduce  unexpected  failures,  and 
end  in  more  harm  than  good.  Holidays, 
excursions,  exhibitions.  authorship, 
preaching,  temperance — a  thousand  good 
things  and  virtuous  gifts, — end  in  mon- 
ster jubilees,  world  fairs,  book-making, 
pulpit-trading,  fanatical  tyranny,  and 
other  invasions  of  peace  and  freedom. 
And  few  things  suffer  more  than  educa- 
tion by  passing  into  stereotyped  schemes 
set  forth  in  the  formulas  of  the  day,  and 
expounded  by  professional  experts,  A 
uniform  system  of  education  is  a  form  of 
madness  akin  to  a  project  for  making 
men  of  one  size  or  one  weight 

After  forty  years  or  so  I  am  coming 
round  to  think  that  the  less  we  systema- 
tize education,  dogmatize  about  it,  even 
talk  about  it,  the  l^etter.  A  good  educa- 
tion is  a  general,  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition, like  a  virtuous  nature  and  a 
healthy  body;  and  we  are  all  treating  it 
as  if  it  were  a  special  art  or  a  technical 
craft,  and  could  be  taught  like  playing 
the  violin,  or  tested  like  jumping.  There 
is  no  test  of  a  good  education,  and  no 
specific  for  making  a  young  mind  active 
and  full.  Minds  are  far  more  various 
than  physical  constitutions,  and  infinitely 
more  subtle.  Education,  iu  a  true  and 
high  sense,  implies  the  development  of 
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the  mind  to  its  perfection  in  a  natural 
and  complete  manner;  and  yet,  whilst 
every  one  can  see  the  quackerj'  involved 
in  any  art  of  universal  health,  we  are 
still  multiplying  examinations,  educa- 
tional boards,  syllabi,  schemes  and  royal 
roads  to  the  making  of  fine  minds. 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  the 
^eat  reformers  of  man's  social  life  have 
insisted  more  than  another,  it  is  the  es- 
sential unity  of  education,  in  its  moral, 
mental,  and  active  side,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  tr>ing  to  build  up  a  truly  organic 
education  out  of  many  kinds  of  merely  sec- 
tional instruction.  It  is  like  seeking  to 
cure  a  case  of  nervous  collapse  by  drugs. 
All  real  philosophers  tell  us  that  man  is 
a  complex,  subtle,  but  single  organism, 
which  we  can  no  more  take  to  pieces  and 
treat  iu  segments  than  we  can  cut  up  his 
body. 

We  ask  t(>o  much  from  education,  we 
make  too  much  of  it,  we  monstrously 
over-organize  it,  and  we  cruelly  overload 
it.  Education  can  do  for  us  infinitely 
less  thau  we  have  come  to  expect;  and 
what  little  it  can  do,  is  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  left  simple,  natural,  and  free. 
I  have  known  very  few  men  who  were 
made  iuto  any  thing  great  entirely  by 
their  education;  and  I  have  known  a  good 
many  who  were  entirely  ruined  by  it, 
and  were  finally  turned  out  as  pedants, 
prigs  or  idiots.  Struggling  lo  win  prizes 
in  examination,  thinking  always  about 
the  style  current  to-day,  being  put 
through  the  regulation  mill,  and  poring 
over  some  little  corner  of  knowledge  for 
some  material  object — may  give  a  one- 
sided appearance  of  learning  with  noth- 
ing behind  it.  will  turn  out  mechanical 
eccentricities  like  calculating-machines, 
may  change  an  honest  fellow  into  a  sel- 
fish, dull  brute,  or  leave  a  weak  brain 
softened  and  atrophied  for  life.  And  the 
more  we  organize  education,  the  greater 
is  the  risk  of  our  finding  this  result. 


All  that  education  can  really  give' 
this:  it  can  supply  the  opportunities  q( 
self-culture;  hold  forth  new  stand 
and  ideals  to  aim  at;  it  can  bring  the  bi 
ding  mind  into  contact  with  a  foi 
and  mature  mind;  shed  over  the  you 
spirit  the  inspiring  glow  of  some  rare  J 
beautiful  intelligence.  It  can  open 
the  learner  the  door  into  the  vestibule 
the  great  Library  of  the  World's  W 
dom ;  but  it  cannot  cram  its  contents  I 
his  brain.  It  can  show  him  a  supei 
intellect  in  the  act  of  collecting  and  < 
tilling  his  materials.  It  can  suggest. ' 
plain,  correct,  and  guide  in  a  very 
eral  and  occasional  way;  but  it  can: 
teach  vigorous  thinking,  or  thrust  col 
rent  knowledge  into  a  raw  mind, 
plough-boy  can  with  trouble  be  tang 
to  write,  or  to  remember  the  multiplic 
tiou  table.  The  "three  Rs,"  the  nierelf 
mechanical  instruments  of  education^ 
may  be  thus  rammed  in  by  sheer  la 
(perhaps  they  rau.st  be  so  taught.")  Bi 
when  we  speak  of  "education,"  we 
here  meaning  the  higher  training  pi 
fessed  to  be  given  in  the  superior  a 
leges  and  schools.  And  in  these  it 
often  a  cruel  injury  to  a  moderate  or  di 
mind  to  have  scraps  of  "prepared"  infi 
uiation,  and  peptonized  decoctions 
science,  hammered  into  its  cells,  or 
have  essays,  poems,  and  systems  of  pi 
osophy,  "wrung,"  as  Milton  says,  "li 
blood  from  the  nose." 


I  have  so  often  already  tried  to  poiil 
out  the  essential  vices  of  the  examini 
tion  system,  that  I  will  not  return  tofl 
save  to  say,  that,  the  more  I  see  of  it 
the  more  do  I  feel  that  it  is  ruining  ec 
cation  altogether.  Mechanical  exai 
tion  never  can  test  any  knowledge  wor 
having:  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  del 
and  pervert  education.  The  pupil 
before  him  an  end,  which  is  not  knoi 
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>r  mental  culture  of  any  kind,  but 
8,  money,  applause,  and  superior- 
The  teacher  has  before  him.  not 
nprovement  of  his  pupils'  minds, 
eir  "fitness"  for  the  race;  and  those 
et  the  papers  (often  the  scurviest 
sional  hacks)  practically  order  the 
r  what  he  has  to  teach.  There  are 
ubt  some  ideal  forms  of  examiua- 
?hich  might  be  made  fair  tests  of 
edge;  as  if  a  thoroughly  competent 
r  were  left  free  to  judge  not  more 
,  dozen  or  a  score  of  students,  aud 
week  or  two  aud  a  free  head  to  go 
it  in  his  own  way.     But  this  we 

is  impracticable.  There  is  no 
it  would  be  too  co.stly ;  and  we  will 
ust  any  one's  impartiality ,  When 
eak  of  academic  exantinations,  we 
five  hundred  students  writing  like 
;rapbers  for  four  or  five  days,  at  six 

ptr  diem;  the  papers  being 
Sed"  mechanically  under  severe 
re  by  three  or  four  overworked  ex- 
ijrho  never  saw  the  pupils  before, 
IB  forced  to  pass  or  pluck  them  as  a 
dc  surgeon  does  recruits. 

source  of  this  shocking  parody  on 
ion  is  at  bottom  a  moral  one. 
Bg  moral  and  religious  motives 
lidance  iti  education,  we  fall  back 
terial  ones.  We  supply  the  pupil 
>arse  pecuniary  stimulants;  we  will 
1st  the  teacher  unless  we  can  cal- 

his  results  iu  figures,  and  prove 
Bpetence  by  the  addition  of  marks. 
list  neither  pupil  nor  teacher,  and 

e  both   low  aims  and  ideals,  and 

;b  ideals  and  aims.  And  the  same 
of  our  moral  control  over  educa- 

ds,  in  England  at  least,  to  foster 

fastrous  exaggeration  of  muscular 
e,  which  is  now  become  a  serious 
the  educational  scheme  at  schools 
plleges.  Boys  and  youths  are 
enough  to  over-rate  their  amuse- 


ments without  any  stimulus,  and  need 
no  teaching  to  put  their  studies  as  a  bad 
second  to  their  games.  And  now  the 
modern  schoolmaster  and  tutor  snatches 
at  gymnastics  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  mo- 
rality. He  enforces  games  to  the  grave 
injury  of  boys*  health,  preaches  from  his 
pulpit  the  afH)theosis  of  racing  and  foot- 
ball, in  the  feeble  hope  that  by  exhaust- 
ing the  body,  he  will  make  discipline 
easier,  and  check  moral  abuse. 

The  entire  "public  school,"  or  barrack 
system,  as  practised  in  England,  with 
all  their  unnatural  consequences  and 
their  essentially  material  spirit,  may  be, 
as  things  are.  necessar>'  evils,  but  they 
are  thoroughly  abnormal  and  vicious  in 
principle.  The  normal  and  noble  edu- 
cation can  only  be  given  iu  Jamilies,  and 
not  in  barracks  or  convents.  The  moral, 
religious,  and  social  stimulus  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  rise  mainly  there,  and  its 
ground-work  should  come  from  the  par- 
ents. That  the  parents,  as  it  is,  are  un- 
fit, unworthy,  unwilling  to  do  it,  ab- 
sorbed as  they  are  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence and  the  race  for  gain,  is  the 
shame  and  grief  of  our  materialist  habits, 
for  it  does  not  release  the  parents  from 
their  duty.  They  cannot  hire  experts  to 
do  their  work,  and  test  the  experts*  skill 
by  the  nunil)er  of  prizes  that  their  pupils 
can  bag,  and  the  thousands  of  marks 
with  which  they  can  be  credited. 

It  is  too  true  now  that  few  families 
can  reallv  give  a  high  education,  and 
few  voung  persons  can  educate  them- 
selves even  with  assistance  and  oppor- 
tunity. But  there  is  no  other  way. 
The  groundwork  of  education  must  be 
laid  at  home,  aud  the  essentials  of  educa- 
tion must  come  from  the  learner  himself. 
The  guidance,  the  inspiration,  the  higher 
organization  of  education,  belongs  no 
doubt  to  superior  and  special  teachers. 
But  only  the  rare  superior  spirit  is  worth 
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much.  The  rank  and  file  of  hack  teach- 
ers do  more  harm  than  good,  except,  it 
may  be,  in  the  mechanical  rudiments 
of  learning,  which  are  hardly  needed 
after  the  age  of  fifteen.  From  about 
that  time  of  life  it  is  guidance  and  in- 
spiration that  is  needed,  not  hammering, 
cramming,  and  punishing.  As  years  in- 
crease, what  is  wanted  in  education  is 
far  more  freedom,  individuality,  divers- 
ity of  bent,  more  leisure  than  we  see  now 
in  the  programme  of  any  "educational- 
ist," nay,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  it, 
more  indulgence  of  any  high  taste,  more 
day-dreaming,  if  you  will,  in  a  word, 
more  rest  and  peace.  Education  may 
help  a  man  to  form  his  mind;  it  cannot 
make  it  for  him.  though  it  may  twist  it 
or  crush  it.  And  that  education  will  be 
best  which  honestly  acknowledges  how 
little  it  can  do  outside  the  home,  how 
small  is  its  power  for  good  compared 
with  the  natural  and  acquired  forces  of 
each  man's  brain  aud  soul. — Frederic 
Harrison ^  in   Tht  Forum. 


MENTAL    AKITHMETIO. 


By  M.  It  Trace. 

lu  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  mental  arithmetic,  I  desire  to 
begin  by  asking  two  questions: 

Should  mental  arithmetic  be  taught  in 
our  common  schools?  If  so,  when  and 
how? 

Now,  we  study  the  science  ot  arithme- 
tic for  two  reasons.  For  its  practical 
utility,  and  to  generate  power  of  mind. 
And  the  greater  the  reasoning  power  the 
greater  the  practical  results.  Hence, 
mind  must  act  freely  before  our  arithme- 
tic is  of  any  practical  use  to  us.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  powers  of  mind  obtained 
by  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  mental  work  done; 
and  the  practical  side  of  the  question  in- 


creases in  value  in  proportion  as  we 
not  hampered  with  set  rules,  pencils 
paper,  and  other  memory  aids. 

Col.  Parker  says,  "We  learn  t| 
science  of  arithmetic,  not  for  the  purpoi 
of  knowing  arithmetic,  but  that  tt 
study  of  the  subject  may  increase  oi 
mental  power." 

Now,  this  proposition,  taken  in  t) 
broad  sense  intended  \>y  Col.  Parker,  i 
one  to  which  we  all  can  subscribe. 
Hence,  our  work  in  arithmetic  musth 
largely  mental  or  we  defeat  our  obj< 
and  learn  figures  only. 

"Education     is     the     generation 
power,"   said  Pestalozzi.     Therefore, 
gain  a  mathematical  education  we  mi 
generate  mathematical   power,  and  t 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  the  mind 
mathematical  problems. 

Mental  arithmetic  is  the  real  arith 
tic.  Pencils,  paper,  slate,  crayon,  bla< 
board,  etc.,  are  merely  memor>'  aids, 
aids  to  mathematical  conceptions.  If 
depend  too  much  upon  the  aids,  I 
mind  becomes  weakened  rather  th 
strengthened. 

Again,  by  the  study  of  mental  aritli 
metic  the  pupil  soon  becomes  able  to  u 
derstatid  clearly  the  proposition  put 
him.  aud  starts  out  without  hesitation 
his  course  of  reasoning.      He  has  a  cli( 
idea  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and 
ally  reaches  a  right  conclusion.     He  sc 
actjuires  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  ei 
and  perceives  tlie  relation  of  his  ans 
to  the  problem,  and  will  not  gi%'e 
preposterous  answers   that    pupils    ^ 
study  figures  only,  sometimes  give.   A 
not  less  important  is  the  fact  that  a  thol 
ough  knowledge  of  fractions  may  reai 
be   accjuired   by   the    study    of    meal 
arithmetic. 

This  subject,  fractions,  is  at  once 
bag-bear  of  pupils,  and  the   despair  c 
teachers.     It  is   a   very  common 


,  pupils  who  are  about  to  finish  the 
in  arithmetic,  stumbling  blindly 
uestions  which  involve  the  use  of 
ns. 

9  it  is  my  experience,  that  a  thor- 
pourse  of  study  on  the  subject  in 
^ood  text-book  on  mental  arithme- 
U  remove  this  difficulty  by  giving 
Ipil  the  power  to  understand  the  re- 
of  fractions  to  each  other  and  to 
,  numbers.  A  power,  it  seems  to 
aite  impossible  for  the  average  pu- 
1  get  through  the  medium  of  the 
board  alone. 

1  regular  study  of  mental  arithmetic 
phe  pupil  the  power  to  compute 
f  and  accurately,  a  very  valuable 
plishment  for  an  accountant  or  a 
IBS  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
^ids  of  others  who  would  value  it 
I  highly. 

\  study  of  this  branch  of  arithmetic 
onie  years  ago,  thought  verj'  im- 
it  in  most  of  our  states.  The  rea- 
9r  its  gradual  disappearance  from 
nirse  of  study,  it  is  not  the  prov- 
>f  this  paper  to  discuss.  That  it 
be  again  placed  in  the  course  of 
5,  in  my  humble  opinion,  very  im- 
And  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
strating  to  your  satisfaction  that 
isults  to  be  obtained  by  the  regular 
of  the  subject  in  our  schools  are  of 
Importance  to  the  pupil  both  dur- 
Is  school  life  and  his  business  life, 
rill  agree,  I  tliink,  that  the  first 
[on  asked  at  the  beginning  of  this 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirnia- 
Meutal  arithmetic  should  be  one  of 
«gular     studies    in    our    common 

Is. 

bre  proceeding  to  discuss  the  when, 
pw,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  little 
linary  examination  of  John  to  find 
^r  his  reasoning  powers  have  de- 
ed.    John  has  been  thoroughly  and 


conscientiously  drilled  until  he  is  skilled 
in  the  fundamental  rules.  That  is,  he 
can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide 
numbers  without  hesitation.  He  is  now 
turned  to  the  page  of  "Examples  for 
Practice"  and  sent  to  the  board  to  per- 
form an  "example."  He  reads,  "Wa.sh- 
ingtou  was  boru  in  1732  and  died  in 
1799;  how  old  was  he  when  he  died?" 
That's  an  easy  one,  thinks  John,  and  his 
hand  is  soon  up  to  denote  his  readiness 
to  give  the  answer,  while  he  looks 
around  with  an  air  of  conscious  superior- 
ity upon  the  rest  of  his  class,  who  are 
either  studying  their  problems  with  per- 
plexed looks,  or  are  busily  engaged  in 
making  figures  aud  erasing  them. 

"Your  answer,  John, "says  the  teacher. 
3531  replies  John,  proudly  conscious  of 
his  ability  to  "add  up"  all  such  numbers 
as  the  teacher  can  give  him.  If  he  read 
the  question  at  the  close  of  the  problem 
at  all,  he  did  not  understand  its  relation 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  but  started  in 
with  the  conclusion  that  all  figures 
which  look  like  those  ought  to  be  ad- 
ded, and  add  them  he  did. 

Now  this  is  ito  exaggeration,  as  expe- 
rienced teachers  well  know,  and  the 
trouble  with  John  is.  that  he  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  figures  and 
the  mechanical  operations  he  has  been 
learning,  to  the  transactions  of  everj'-day 
life.  He  worked  for  an  answer  and  he 
got  it. 

Now,  John  is  a  pupil  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age  and  reads  in  the  Second  Reader, 
and  has  been  studying  "numbers,"  as  it 
is  called  for  the  past  three  years  perhaps, 
but  has  only  succeeded  in  learning^/- 
ures. 

It  seems  to  me,  then ,  that  the  timt  for 
beginning  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic 
is,  just  as  soon  as  the  child  can  conceive 
of  numbers  without  the  aid  of  visible  ob- 
jects.    The    mental    arithmetic    of   the 
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child  should  be  based  upon  the  little 
everj'-day  transactions  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  and  should  consist  of  problems, 
or  little  number  stories,  composed  both 
by  the  teacher  and  himself;  with  plenty 
of  mental  exercises  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division  as  fast 
as  he  develops  to  receive  them.  A  child 
thus  early  and  thoroughly  trained  will 
not  be  apt  to  grow  up  with  the  befogged 
reasoning  powers  which  many  of  the 
adults  of  the  present  betray. 

I  have  tested  many  people  with  a  sim- 
ple little  business  transaction  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  many  there  are  who 
have  to  think  twice,  thrice,  and  some 
many  times  before  giving  the  correct 
answer;  and  some  there  are  who  cannot 
see  it  at  all  without  a  demonstration. 
When  I  have  given  the  problem  to  men 
whose  business  compels  them  to  think 
mathematically,  I  rarely  fail  to  get  a  cor- 
rect answer  immediately.  And  this  fact 
is  another  proof,  to  my  mind,  that  men- 
tal arithmetic  largely  increases  the  men- 
tal power. 

The  business  transaction  mentioned  I 
will  give  you  that  you  may  use  it,  if  you 
wish.  It  is  thus  stated:  A  customer 
enters  Mr.  A's  store  to  buy  a  hat.  He 
selects  one,  price  five  dollars,  and  gives 
Mr.  A  a  fifty  dollar  bill  in  payment.  Mr. 
A  cannot  change  it,  so  goes  to  Mr.  R,  a 
neighboring  merchant,  gets  the  bill 
changed,  comes  back  and  settles  with  his 
customer  who  takes  his  hat  and  change, 
and  departs.  Some  time  afterward  Mr. 
B.  coraes  in  with  the  fifty  dollar  bill, 
which  he  has  found  to  he  counterfeit, 
and  demands  fifty  dollars  in  good  money, 
which  Mr.  A  pays.  How  much  did  Mr. 
A  lose  in  the  two  transactions? 

Now  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  one  who 
cannot  reason  correctly  on  so  simple  a 
matter  as  the  above,  will  be  very  apt  to 
reach   wrong    conclusions     upon   many 
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things  affecting  his  own  or  his 
welfare  or  the  welfare  of  the  coo 
in  which  he  lives? 

Our  boys  and  girls  must  be  t 
think,  to  reason  logically,  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  never  go 
the  public  school,  they  should  I 
best  practicable  help  to  develop 
power,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
the  public  school  than  the  stud] 
tal  arithmetic. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  can  wel 
heud  what  he  reads,  he  should 
text  book  on  mental  arithmetic  a 
regularly  therefrom  until  he  can 
readily  and  accurately  any  simj 
ness  problem  and  has  obtained 
ough  knowledge  of  fractions. 

The  discussion  of  forms  of  an; 
better  left  to  the  teachers.  It  t 
come  within  the  scope  of  tbi 
But  I  would  offer  a  suggestson. 
long  analyses,  and  </<?«'/  requ: 
pupil  to  be  so  precise  in  his  Ian] 
to  bury  his  reasoning  under  i 
powering  sense  of  the  importanc 
grammar.  Now,  in  condusiot 
me  to  condense  and  recapitulate 
have  endeavored  to  show  to  be 
the  results  of  the  study  of  menl 
metic  in  our  schools. 

I  St.     Clear  mental  conception; 
Certainty  in  reasoning. 
A  thorough  knowledge 


Rapidity  in  the  solutioa 


2ud 

3rd. 
tions. 

4th. 

lenis.  ^M 

5th.     The  cultivation  of  the  J 

The  sum  being  a  many-fold  ini 
the  mental  powers.  And  boys  j 
so  trained  will  become  men  and 
who  will  appreciate  and  support  ot 
schools,  because  in  them  the 
taught  to  think  reasonably,  ac 
and  quickly. 
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NORMAL  READING  CIRCLE. 


rganization  and  Purpose  of  the  Circle.     Coodi- 

Uons  of  Memliership.     Questions  on  the 

Work  uf  1891. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  189a. 

Heretofore,  all  information  regarding 
the  Normal  Reading  Circle — its  course  of 
study,  outline  of  work,  etc., — has  been 
given  through  circulars.  From  now  on, 
the  Circle  will  have  a  department  in  this 
magazine  at  its  command  and  in  it  will, 
om  time  to  time,  give  suggestions,  ref- 
erences, etc.,  relating  to  its  work.  We 
are  certain  that  thi.s  step,  giving,  as  it 
Iocs,  tinity  and  a  wider  influence  to  the 
Circle. — Ijesides  enabling  the  officers  to 
reach  the  members  more  easily  and  more 
frequently  than  is  possible  through  indi- 
vidual correspondence, — will  be  greeted 
with  pleasure  by  its  members  and  all 
ither  teachers  among  our  readers  who 
desire  to  follow  a  systematic  course  of 
home  study. 

The  N.  R.  C.  was  organized  in  Jan- 
uary, 1887.  by  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  State  Normal  vSchool  at  San  Jose. 
OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  the  Circle  are: 

1.  To  offer  a  systematic  plan  for  study 
and  improvement. 

2.  To  carry  out  this  plan  under  super- 
vision and  guidance. 

3.  By  furnishing  all  teachers  who 
may  choose  to  adopt  it,  the  same  work, 
with  the  same  purpose,  to  offer  an  incen- 
tive lo  study,  and  to  establish  a  stronger 
bond  of  union  between  the  graduates  of 
the  Normal  School. 

4.  To  aid  in  preparing  graduates  for 
a  University, 

MEMBERSHIP. 
I.    For    graduates    of     the    Normal 
School  fifty  cents  a  year  constitute  dues 


for  membership  in  both  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  the  Reading  Circle. 

2.  For  teachers  and  any  others  hav- 
ing a  desire  for  self  improvement,  who 
are  not  graduates  of  the  Normal  School, 
dues  for  membership  in  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle are  fifty  cents  a  year. 

An  iuvitatioa  is  extended  to  ai/  to  join 

the  Circle.     A  little  systematic  study  is. 

more   profitable    than    much    desultory 

reading. 

OFFICERS. 

President ...    Mrs.  Mary  Wilson  George 

K.  L.  Cave, 

Miss  Mary  Gafncy, 
Vice  Presidents  <  Mrs.  Be  La  Rosa, 

A.  N.  Berreyesk, 

[  V.  A.  McGeorge. 

Cor,  Sec'y  and  Treasurer H.  G.  Squier 

Rec.  Sec'y Miss  Fannie  Schallenberger 

,,         ..        ,,  ...        »Mrs.  L.  P.  Wilson, 

Executive    <^o..mmtee  ^^jj^^  jj^.^^  j^^^^ 

EXAMIIVITIOBI  QUESTIONS  FaR  I8»r 

Directions:  Write  your  answers  on 
legal-cap  or  foolscap,  using  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  numbering  the 
pages.  Let  your  answers  be  brief  and  to 
the  point.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  answers ■ 
will  require  more  than  ten  lines — many 
of  them  can  be  written  upon  one  or  two 
lines.  The  ability  to  condense  answers! 
into  a  few  words  will  show,  to  a  great 
extent,  your  familiarity  with  the  books 
read.  In  preparing  answers  you  are  at  ■ 
liberty  to  consult  helps,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  answers  will  b^  in  your 
own  language.  Roll  your  manuscript;  do 
not  fold  it.  If  returned  by  mail,  letter 
postage  will  be  required,  and  it  will  be 
safer  to  register  the  package. 

Address  manuscript  to  H.  G.  Squier, 
Corresponding  Secretarj-,  319  South 
Ninth  street,  San  Jose. 

!.     Have  you  read  the  following? 

MvKRS'  General  History,  Fart  II. 

Drummond's  Tropical  Africa. 

Clarke's  Self  Culture. 

Dawes'  How  We  Are  Governed. 

Dickens'  Jale  of  Two  Cities. 
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-:ENERAL  HISTORY. 

^■t    do  you  understand  by   the 
:^Ti?    What    were   some  of  its 

^     a   short  account   of  Martin 

Kirribe  the  general  results  of  the 


2  a  bnef  account  of  Charles  V's 


»ain, 


6     Maroe    the    Tudor    rulers.      Tell 

W»ut  fbe    Elizabethan  Era  ot  Learning. 

.     \VV»y     ^^'^''     William    of    Orange 

called  ttie    *  'Founder  of  Dutch  Liberties?" 

g      Tell    of  the    siege  and    relief    of 

Ley  den. 

Cause  a«d  effect  of  the  Massacre  on  St. 
Barlbolomew's  Day. 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War. 

lo.  During  who.se  retgn  did  England 
establisb  her  system  of  colonization? 
Name  three  permanent  English  colonies 
established  between  1600  and  1625. 

J I .  Give  the  origin  of  the  names 
**Wbig"  and  "Tory," 

12.  Name  the  European  rulers  at 
the  opening  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

13.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

14.  Cause  and  |esult  of  the  Seven 
Years  War  of  Prussia. 

15.  Cause  and  result  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

1 .  In  what  three  respects  does  Trop- 
ical Africa  illustrate  the  favorite  prose 
style  of  our  time?     Examples  ot  each. 

2.  Has  America  any  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  slave  trade? 

3.  Which  topic  discussed  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  which  the  most  interest- 
ing to  you,  and  why? 

4.  Contrast  between  the  burial  places 
r.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone. 


i 


5.  How  do  the  characteristics  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  as  described  by  DrummoD'i, 
compare  with  your  previous  ideas  on  the , 
subject? 

SELF  CULTURE. 

1.  Use  OF  Time :  Name  three  ways 
in  which  time  is  wasted. 

2.  Give  four  ways  in  which  time 
may  be  redeemed. 

3.  What  is  the  author's  definition  ofi 
genius? 

4.  Name  four  great  men  who  lived  in 
the  last  century,  and  tell  how  each 
"turned  time  into  thought  and  action." 

1.  Education  of  The  Temper: 
How  do  good  nature,  good  temper,  and 
good  humor  differ? 

2.  How  are  we  temf)ered?  Give  the 
illustrations  the  author  uses. 

3.  What  is  the  root  of  bad  temper? 
W'hat  is  the  cure  for  bad  temper? 

1.  Education  OF  THE  Will:  "^Tiat 
does  Emerson  say  in  regard  to  the  de- 
pendence of  will  upon  health? 

What  does  the  author  say?  What  ex- 
amples does  he  use? 

2.  What  constitutes  strength  of  will? 

3.  How  may  the  will  be  strength' 
ened? 

4.  What  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  does  the  author  speak  of? 

5.  Compare    Napoleon   and  Joan 
Arc. 

1.  The  Imagination:  Why  shoul 
the  imagination  be  educated? 

2.  Name  five  ways  in  which  the  i 
agination  is  useful. 

3-  Give  two  diseases  of  the  imagini 
tion  and  the  cures. 

HOW  WE  ARE  GOVERNED. 

1 .  WTaat  led  to  our  having  Congn 
divided  into  the  House  and  the  Senate? 

2.  What  is  the  mace? 

3.  When   may    the   Speaker  of    the 
House  vote? 

4.  How  are    Representatives   S( 
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and  who  takes  charge  of  the  first  meet-  Liter ar v. 

i°K?  Sartor  Resartus Tliomas  Carlyle. 

5.     How  are  all  foreieri  treaties  con-  ^ 

f     ,      ,     ,    ^  Optional. 

Idered  and  why? 

te.      What  is  socialism?  Harold..                              .  .    .Bulwer  Lytton. 

I         ,,„     4.  •.•!    ^         .1         i-f     i.       1        Kenilworth Sir  Walter  Scott. 

n.     what    constitutes    the    Electoral  „.       ,.         „„.                        „.    , 

v'  K-ing   Henry  VIII Shakespeare. 

Dllege.  (Prices   of  books,  and  suggestions   for  study 

8.  Explain    how     electors    vote    and  will  appear  in  the  February  number.) 
accounts  are  made  and  sent.                                               — — 

9.  What    constitutes     the     Supreme  musio,   ESSENTIAL  IN  TEACHING-. 
Bench?  and  what  duties  does  it  perform?                                     

When   does  the  Supreme  Court  hold  by  Lilian  E.  Westfall. 

session?  

►JO.     How  many  Chief  Justices  have  ,,.,,,       ..     •„          ^^     ^     1.     .  »    .• 

■'                  •'  (Read  before  the  Fresno  Co.  Teachers'  Insti- 

we  had?  tuie,  Oct.  22,  1891.) 

Who  is  the  present  Chief  Justice?  j„  presenting  this  subject,  I  fear  that 

When  may  a  Chief  Justice  retire?  ^j,^^^  ^,-^^  ,^^  ,,0  „^^^  j^^^^  gi^,^^^  and 

II.     What   IS  our  process  of  voting?  that  the  old  ones  will  find  only  the  much- 

tWhat  IS  the  Australian  system?  ^^^^  garments  in  which  to  clothe  them- 
TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  selves.      We  must  view  this  subject  as 
1.     Give   a  short  account    of  the  im-  common  school  teachers  and  not  as  art- 
prison  ment  of  Dr.  Hanette.  ists;  for   musical   artist    I   am   not,  and 

2.  Describe  the  appearance  and  char-  y^^  "^i*st  not  assume  to  be  for  the  next 
acter  of  Madame  Defarge.  twenty  minutes. 

3.  Give  your  opinion  of    Sydney  Car-  The  agitation  over  manual  traiin'ng  iu 
ton  as  a  man  and  as  a  hero.  our  schools  is  subsiding,  with  the  intro- 

■  4.     Indicate  the   most   striking  scene  duction  of  tools,  simple  and  complicated, 

m  the  book.  and  of  teachers  that  can  give  pupils  the 

5.     How   does   the   book  compare  in  ability  to  convert   restless  activity   into 

style  with  Dickens'  other  work.  useful  knowledge.     The  results  of  the 

^L  agitation    are  showing  forth,   and    what 

^^^  was  a  short   time   ago  a  very  plausible 

^^K         COURSE   FOR  1892.  theory  has  now  become  a  practical  real- 

^^^^^^L            "■  ity.     So   should  it    be  with    music,  and 

^^^^^F         History.  ^i^jg  luke-warm,  indifferent  regard  for  the 

^Bi](lish  History  Green's  Shorter  Course.  development  of  one  of  the  child's  God- 

(The  study  of  general  uiediteval  history  was  Hest  attributes' should   be   aroused  until 

Uken  up  in  the  course   for  1891.     Modern  His-  ^^^   dchool-rooms   ring    with   the   happy 

lory  would  follow  in  historical  and  lojncal  or-  .            .            ,                 .      .  ,         ^, 

A„     .     .1.     .     •    ,      »■        r  .^11  ■        •    1  ■  voices  of  our  boys  and  girls.     There  cer- 

<lfT.    .^8   the   typical  nation  of  this  period  is  ^J^      <.•.         j              t, 

England,  we  confine  our  study  to  that  nation.)  tfii^b'  is  a  growing  demand  for  teachers 

Professional.  ^^^^  '^'"^  ^"'^  ^^^^''  ^"^  ^''^'  ^^^'^^.  ^"^^* 

ing  in  their  schools.     To  me,  this   de- 

r  tares  on  Teaching  Fitch.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.g^  been  so  evident  as  dur- 

FiCTiON.  ing  the  last  six  months,  for  I  have  per- 

Uma  Doone R.  D.  Blackmore.  so"al   knowledge  of  several  schools  re- 

(An  English  Romance  of  the  lyih  century,)  quiring  teachers   that   are   proficient   in 


I 


vocal  mnsic.     Our  school  law 

tiaU  te  taught,  and  yet  a  ma- 

of  teachers  (ail  to  comply  with  this 

Wlqr  dioald  music  be  taught  in  our 
■rtwwl*?  As  one  reason,  it  is  a  natural 
Clft.  {hpco  ior cultivation  and  taking  cul- 
ttvatioD  more  easily  than  many, — yes, 
fkaa  my  other  faculties.  As  Prof.  Mc- 
Gnrm  says,  "The  child  is  far  more  a  feel- 
ia(  tlian  a  thinking  being.  The  feelings 
are  the  khortest  avenue  to  hib  whole  na- 
Utre."  Children  love  to  sing.  We  have 
all  beard  the  sweet  cooing  of  infants  be- 
fore a  word  could  be  articulated.  What 
was  it  hut  the  innocent  unfolding  of  the 
mutical  in.stiiict  to  expres.s  a  happy  con. 
tentmeut?  Then  again,  music  is  calm- 
ing, elevating,  refining.  No  one  can 
sing  when  in  ill-humor,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  frightens  refractor)-  thoughts 
away  so  surely  as  does  music.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  that,  teacher,  as  a 
means  of  discipline?  When  Johnnie 
thinks  that  it  is  too  wanu  to  study,  and 
the  lesson  so  long  that  it  is  "real  mean" 
of  you  to  require  him  to  learn  it.  just  ask 
him  to  join  with  the  others  in  a  bright 
song.  If  you  have  something  in  the 
strain  of 

"Come,  school-mates,  Ic-l  us  lake  our  books, 
Aud  think  tio  more  of  play," 

all  the  better;  Johnnie's  face  will  lose  its 
discontented  look,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  long  lesson  will  be 
nicely  prepared. 

As  a  preventive  of  tardiness,  music  can 
not  be  surpassed.  Childien  enjoy  noth- 
ing Ijcttcrthan  marching  to  music,  either 
instnimcntul  or  that  made  by  tlieir  owu 
voices,  and  will  hasten  to  school  in  good 
^little  to  take  their  places  in  line,  and 
"ftirwan!  rninc  their  voices  in  glad  songs. 
rioUarn  can  Ik  taught  by  patriotic 
!•.  Tlicnp  JH  something  delightfully 
•Unit  In  nu  cntUusiustic  rendering,  by 
ill|   voUtB,    of  Mmrrua;   KtJ,    ll'hitt. 
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and  Blut\  Ring  the  Bell,   H'a/cAmam,  and  i 
host  of  others,  which  will  arouse  a  love 
for  country  and  home.     Of  course,  thi 
songs  should  be  talked  of  and  thoronghl; 
understood,  before  a  satisfactory  ren^ 
ing  can  be  expected.     The  words  of 
song,   like  every    other  thing,  mttst  be 
understood   and  /e/f  to   be  appreciated, 
Children  usually  prefer  lively  music. 
a  reasonable  number  of   songs  as  aids 
developing    kindness,     sympathy,    ai 
charity,  will  be  gladly  learned,  and,  i 
tersi->ersed  with  the  livelier  airs,  will  gi 
a  desirable  symraetr)-  to  the  child's 
ical  education.     "Music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  .savage  heart,"  and  many  aaJ 
uncouth   child   from   an  ignorant   home* 
has  been  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  by  the 
refining  influence  of  music. 

Some  writer  tells  us  to  beware  of  Ifc 
man  that  never  laughs,  and  another  addj 
"and  the  one  who  does  not  love  music* 
There  are  people  that  can  not  sing,  ant!' 
I  have  heard  of  a  woman  that  actually 
can  not  tell    0/d  Hundrtd  from    VanitM 
Doodle  except  by  the  words;  but  inquiry" 
shows  that,  in  most  of  these  instances, 
the  people  have  been  reared  in  songleaH 
homes,   and,    I    might   add,  in    songles^ 
schools.     I  have  heard  a  teacher  of  twen- 
ty-five  years*  experience   say    that   si 
never  yet  saw  a  child  that  could  not 
trained  to  sing,  and  sing  well  if  the  wor 
was  begun  before  seven  years  of  age. 
we  will  only  begin  at  once  to  lead  oi 
little  ones  to  raise  their  \*oices  in  plea 
ing  melody,  how  much  easier  will  be  tl 
work  of  the  next  generation  of  teachers." 
and  with  what  a  jubilant  chorus  will  th^ 
air  soon  resound  with  that  happiest 
pression  of  nature ! 

The  new  education  strives  to  emulat 
nature  in   all  things;  what  is  there 
jiearly    allied   to   it   as   is   music?     The" 
birds  sing,  the  wind  sings  in  the  trees, 
there  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
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even  in  silence.     And  shall  we  not 

'  nx  our  voices  in  the  midst  of  all  this 

Dony*    Let  us  sing,  and  train  those 

voices  under  our  care  to  awake 

as  sweet  a  tone  as  that  of  mother 

The  best  place  to  develop  the  musical 
It)*  is,  of  course,  in  the  kindergarten, 
there  the  age  of  the  pupils  is  most  fa- 
ible  to  impressions.     We  are  all  fa- 

iliar  with  the  pretty  motion  songs  exe- 

ited  by  the  little  tots,  some  of  whom 

m  hardly  lisp  the  longer  words.  How 
active  bodies  and  mobile  faces  ex- 
[prtss  the  ideas  con\-eyed  in  their  songs! 
jTbcy  understand,  feel,  and  express,  and 
[tile  tones   are   as   harmonious  as   their 

lovements.  In  the  Boston  schools,  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  is  continued  in 
jthe  primary  grade,  and  when  nine  years 
tdd.  the  pupils  read  the  easier  music 
Itcadily.  At  twelve  they  read  and  sing 
|"tt  sight,  without  an  instrument,  the  most 

diSailt  music,  transposing  into  any  key. 
That  shows  what  can  be  and  is  being 

<lone  by  our  best  educators. 

Bat  now  what  can  we  do  in  our  un- 
graded countr>-  schools?  for  it  is  to  teach- 
«s  of  such  schools  that  this  subject  is 
Iwrmght.  Oar  city  schools  are  supposed 
)D  teach  mnsic  in  all  the  grades,  and  yet 
they  do  not.  I  was  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised upon  visiting  a  ward  school  in  San 
Jose  recently,  to  find  the  children  called 
in,aod.  with  no  music,  no  exercises  of 
My  kind,  set  to  work  upon  examples  and 
problems  It  seemed  a  long  leap  from 
tbe  play  ground  to  the  mental  stress 
Wought  to  bear  upon  those  young  intel- 
ktts  How  much  better  would  the 
oind  have  worked,  had  the  exuberant 
spirits  of  play  been  allowed  to  evaporate 
tt»  1  pleasing  song  that  combined  the  ele- 
OKots  both  of  play  and  of  work ! 

Otir  county  course  of  study  regarding 
tae  teaching  of  music  is  very  simple. 


No  one  can  possibly  complain  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  teaching  note-singing,  and  the 
reading  of  music  in  the  easiest  keys. 
This  is  all  that  is  required.  Many  coun- 
ties appall  the  teachers  by  requiring 
much  more  taught  than  is  expedient,  but 
Fresno  county  has  shown  itself  wise  in 
that  respect.  It  is  not  Aoit'  much  but  hinf 
Will  that  tells  in  an  ungraded  country 
school.  Surelv,  we  have  not  the  time  to 
rival  Boston,  for  Boston  does  not  require 
one  teacher  to  hear  from  twenty  to  thirty 
recitations  in  a  day.  We  can,  however, 
find  time  to  do  a  little  and  do  it  well. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  is  done  in 
one  country  school  in  this  county;  that, 
being  the  one  about  which  I  know  most. 
The  children  have  learned  to  march  well, 
— not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  teach  for 
there  are  but  nine  pupils, — and,  in  the 
morning  they  form  in  line  and  march  to 
the  music  of  the  organ, — there  being  one, 
fortunately,  in  this  school.  Ten  min- 
utes are  given  to  exercise  of  which  music 
forms  the  chief  part.  A  devotional  song, 
adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  is  often 
sung,  for  the  patrons  of  the  school  desire 
reverence  taught;  and  then  a  variety  of 
songs  is  selected  from,  all  of  which  , 
either  teach  some  lesson  or  possess 
beauty  of  sentiment  These  songs  are 
placed  upoti  the  black-board,  and  copied 
into  note-books  by  the  pupils.  There 
are  but  two  small  pupils  and  kinder- 
garten songs  will  be  given  them.  Some 
large  pupils  enjoy  the  motion  songs  as 
much  as  do  the  little  ones,  but  others 
think  they  are  babyish;  so  it  is  hardly 
advisable  to  ask  older  pupils  to  take 
part  in  such  exercises. 

As  an  exatnple  of  the  moral  lessons 
that  may  be  derived  from  these  songs,  I 
will  cite  one  instance:  The  teacher  had 
asked  the  pupils  one  Friday  evening  to 
be  prepared  on  Monday  morning  with 
quotations   of  a   moral   character    com- 
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nntnng  wilh  the  letter  B.  One  boy 
quoted.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  After  the  teacher  had  questioned 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  the  pu- 
pils sang,  IVas  it  R^kfi — a  very  old  song, 
printed  in  an  old  book,  no  longer  pub- 
lished, but  which  contains  many  delight- 
ful school  pieces.  The  song  is  of  two 
boys  6ghting  on  their  way  to  school  and 
being  spoken  to  and  parted  by  a  gentle 
little  lad  that  overtook  them;  ending  by 
the  three  going  peaceably  on  their  way. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  that  lesson  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  those  young  minds. 

Again,  when  the  work  is  over  for  the 
day,  the  books  in  perfect  order,  a  closing 
song  is  sung,  usually  a  goodnight  song, 
of  which  there  are  many  very  pretty 
ones, — Ihm'  Swtet  tht  Happy  Evening's 
Close,  In  the  West  the  Sun  Declining, 
Come  let  us  Sing  a  Pleasant  Song^  etc.  So 
much  for  rote  singing;  and  here,  let  me 
say,  that  an  organ,  or  piano,  is  a  great 
aid  in  singing,  on  account  of  its  accuracy 
and  also  because  the  songs  are  always  in 
the  same  pitch,  and  that,  the  proper  one. 
But  if  you  ha\'e  no  organ,  leam  as  nearly 
as  possible  middle  C  and  from  that  find 
your  proper  key.  It  is  not  good  for  any 
voice  to  sing  too  high  nor  too  low,  nor 
to  change  the  pitch  of  the  same  song 
from  one  day  to  another. 

Now,  for  the  teaching  of  singing  by 
note  I  suppose  there  are  many  methods 
and  many  good  ones.  Some  teachers 
prefer  the  tonic-sol-fa  system.  One 
teacher  of  my  acquaintance,  last  year  in 
an  eight  months  term,  taught  her  un- 
graded country  school  of  twenty-four 
pupils, — all  of  them — to  read  music  by 
this  method.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar 
with  that  system,  and  have  found  the  old 
method  an  effective  one. 

^  this  school  of  which   I  first  spoke 
mt  teu  miuntes  are  taken  on    Friday 


afternoon  to  teach  singing  by  note.    The 
staff  is  placed  upon  the  board  and  the  C 
gamut  placed  upon  it.     The  use  of  the 
staff  is  explained,  together  with  the  let* 
ters  used  in  musical  notation  and  their 
position  on  the  staff,  in  the  soprano  clef. 
Drill,  essential  in  all  of  this  work,  is  es* 
I>ecially  important  here.     It  is  well  to  let 
them  select  the  notes  and  name  them 
from  singing  books  placed  in  their  hands. 
Teach  them  to  sing  the  scale  accurately 
backward  and   forward,    always  gixing 
them  the  key-note  and  the  same  key-note 
Sing  by  letter,  sing  by  numerals,  sing  by 
the   Italian  syllables.      "Skip  around;" 
starting  either  at  one  or  eight,  have  them 
fitid  tones,    and  then  go  from  one  to  thrtt 
or  wherever  you  may  point.     This  is  the 
ear  culture  so  necessary  to  accurate  sing- 
ing.    Seven  i.s  the  hardest  tone  to  get  cor- 
rectly.    Drill  on  that.     Sing  with  them, 
and  then   require  them  to  sing  without 
your  aid.     This  is  not  the  work  of  one 
Friday   afternoon,  but  of  many  wceb. 
Time  and  patience  must  be  used  in  teach- 
ing  these  children,   many  of  them  from 
songless  homes,  to  read  even  this  simr 
plest  scale  accurately. 

After  they  can  read  the  scale,  lea« 
them  above  and  below  it,  and  then  gi 
very  simple  pieces  to  be  read  and  sun 
by  syllable,  if  you  like  the  old  fashione 
way,  as  I  do,  or  any  w  ay  you  choose, 
only  yon  get  them  to  read  and  sin] 
Time  must  be  taught,  and  countin 
should  be  required  with  the  siugin 
When  they  have  piogressed  to  the  reat 
ing  of  simple  tunes,  necessarily  thi 
must  learn  the  kinds  of  notes,  the  len 
of  tones,  and  the  use  of  rests.  Teach 
them,  too,  the  art  of  breathing,  and  hava 
all  breathe  during  the  same  intervals.  l| 
is  very  necessary  that  they  know  where 
not  to  breathe, — between  modifiers  and 
words  modified,  parts  of  the  same  word, 
etc.     In  connection  with  breathing  is 


11.     Above  all  things  have  them 
luce  so  that  they    may   be  under- 
for  there  is  nothing  so  aggravating 
tdngless  songs  by  chorus  singers. 
Fou  will  find,  is  a  great  aid  in  read- 
■  well  as  in  singing,   also,   a   pro- 
>f  health  to  the  throat  and  lungs, 
ome  schools  it  will  be  impossible 
ore  than  this  in  an  eight  months' 
others,  more  may  be  done.     It 
upon  the  musical  capacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  school.      The 
D  clef  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
L     If  there  are  big  boys  that  desire 
\  bass  or  tenor,  most  teachers  will 
,  make  time  to  teach  them  the  bass 
recess  or  out  of  school  hours,  glad 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  quality 
♦  music.     When   the  natural  scale 
Dughly  learned,  it  is  an  easy  step 
ib  how  scales  are  formed  and  the 
ig  and  flatting  of  notes.     Primary 
in  countr>-  schools  ought  not  to  be 
ed  to  read  in  more  than   two  flats 
ro  sharps.     Do  a  little,  do  it  thor- 
f.  and  surprise  yourself  by  the  re- 
A  pupil  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
BO  want  to  learn  to  read   music," 
ed,  "Why,  Martha,  you  are  leani- 
t  read   it.     You  read  it    from  the 
every   Friday    afternoon."      The 
«ras  so  simple  that,  not  using  the 
to  sing  from,    she  did  not   realize 
be   was  as   surely  reading   music 
the  black  board  as  I  hope  she  will 
be  from  a  book.     In  this  con uectiou 
scessary,  of  course,  to  have  singing 
to  use,  though  for  note  singing,  I 
I  select  songs  from  different  books 
rve  them  copied.     The  pupils  can 
expected  to  purchase   more  than 
X)k  and  the    St-hool   Room    Chorus, 
led  by  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse, 
,  is  about  as  good  as  any.  though 
fs  Musical  Readers  lix^  highly  reconi- 
ted.     The  songs  in  these  books  are 
and  the  music  easy  to  read. 


Your  watchword  is  drill.  Drill  with- 
out ceasing.  Be  sure  that  each  step  is 
fixed  before  proceeding  to  the  next,  and 
don't  pass  over  your  regular  time  for 
drilling.  Children  will  forget  the  notes 
unless  they  are  brought  before  them. 
Be  accurate,  be  thorough,  aud  be  con- 
stant ! 

You  will  ask,  "Do  the  children  like 
this  ?  Children  love  to  sing,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, and  are  willing  to  do  anything  to 
increase  their  power  in  this  directiou. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  irksome  as  arithmetic 
or  language  or  many  other  studies,  and 
they  do  like  it  and  will  look  forward 
eagerly  to  their  ten  minutes  on  Friday 
afternoon .  I  have  often  found  a  group 
of  children,  at  school  before  I  was,  sing- 
ing some  of  their  school  songs  and  try- 
ing to  read  musical  notes;  aud  at  recess 
I  have  seen  them  sit  in  an  Indian  ring 
under  the  trees  and  make  the  air  rever- 
berate with  their  happy  notes.  Like  it ! 
just  watch  them  come  in  when  the  bell 
rings,  and  acknowledge  that  their  smil- 
ing faces,  light  steps  and  joyous  voices 
are  all  the  evidence  needed  to  convince 
you  that  they  do  like  it. 

Teachers,  the  instruction  of  singing  is 
a  simple  thing,  much  more  .so  than  is  al- 
gebra, or  history,  or  technical  grammar. 
You  say,  "I  can  not  sing,  I  have  no 
voice."  Then  train  yonr  vocal  organs 
until  you  have  a  voice.  You  did  it  in 
reading,  did  you  not  ?  You  had  to  leam 
to  modulate  your  voice  before  you  were 
a  good  reader,  and  you  have  to  teach 
that  very  thing  to  your  reading  classes. 
Then  you  say,  "My  voice  is  not  good, 
or  not  cultivated,  or  not  so  musical  as 
it  should  be."  If  you  were  a  Patti,  you 
would  not  be  teaching  school,  would 
you?  Again,  "I'm  al'raid  of  being 
laughed  at  if  I  attempt  to  sing,"  or  "I 
CAu't  summons  enough  courage  to  sing 
before  ray  school."     How  did  you  sura- 
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mon  enough  courage  to  appear  before 
your  school  on  that  morning  when  with 
a  quaking  heart  and  shaking  knees,  you 
opened  your  first  school  ?  There  is  noth- 
ing like  "getting  used  to  it."  And  now 
you  say,  "Perhaps  the  children  wont 
sing;  possibly  they  are  as  bashful  about 
using  their  vocal  jx>wers  as  I  am."  In 
I  the  second  school  that  I  taught,  I  sang 
a  solo  for  exactly  eight  moniings.  To 
be  sure  it  was  not  ven,-  pleasant,  and  I 
felt  a  little  "bashful"  over  it,  myself, 
but  I  knew  the  children  wanted  to  sing, 
but  could  not  get  the  courage.  On  the 
ninth  morning  one  lad,  braver  than  the 
others,  joined  me,  and  on  the  last  morn- 
ing of  the  two  weeks,  presto  !  the  whole 
school  had  found  their  voices  and  were 
singing.  ' '  Preseverance  removes  mount- 
ains." 

I  Away  with  excuse!  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles in  your  way.  realizing  that  vou 
are  trainiiig^  body,  mind  and  .soul  into  a 
hanuoiiy  that  can  never  be  lost  nor  de- 

[Stroyed.  Elwyn. Thorn  ton  says.  "Music, 
unlike  most  branches  of  education,  be- 
comes useful  immediately,  for  it  culti- 
vates the  mind,  body,  and  soul,  and  in 
the  whole  curriculum  of  school  studies 
there  is  not  one  which  can  do  more;  for 
when  studied  rightly,  it  becomes  a  means 
of  mental  discipline,  over  which  mathe- 
matics, with  all  its  boasted  glor>",  can 
claim  no  superiority."  And  from  Dr. 
John  Hall  we  have  this  beautiful  tribute; 
"1  need  not  tell  you  that  music  bears 
upon  its  wings  some  of  the  sweetest  and 
purest  pleasures  of  the  passing  hour, 
whether  it  gushes  from  the  human  lips  or 
from  the  breath  of  old  .^olus  upon  his 
throne.  Music  elevates  and  quickens 
our  perceptions;  it  softens  and  subdues 
^be  rebellious  disposition  ;  it  refines  and 
Othes  the  wayward  and  turbulent  pas- 
in;  it  ner\'es  the  heatt  to  deeds  of  valor 
d  heroism ;  it  gives  joy  and  consolation 


in  the  hours  of  affliction,  and  carries  1 
soul  capti\*e  across  the  rou^b  and  st 
sea  of  life,  and  stands  beyond  the  ^'aleoT^ 
time  to  welcome  with  angelic  voice  the 
wandering  spirit  to  its  final  home." 


IK     MEMORI.AJA. 


The  following  resolutions  of  respect  to 
the  memory-  of  the  late  Mason  B.  Jones  \ 
were  recently  passed  by  the  class  ofjrae^ 
•91: 

WrekeaS,  God  in  liis   infinite  wisdom  hss' 
deemed  it  necessury  to  remove  froni  our  midst. 
one  of  our  most  earnest  and  capable  worken, 
Mason  B.  Jones,  therefore,  be  it 

A'fii^'tfJ:  That  we,  the  members  of  the  cla« 
of  June,  '9t,  extend  our  deepest  sympathies  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Jones  in  their  bereavement. 

Kei^yfii:  That  by  his  death  we  have  lost, 
not  only  a  true  gentleman,  but  a  faithfol 
friend. 

/itwhtd:  That  a  copy  of  these  resolulioM  I 
l>e  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed  cU»l 
mate,  and  printed  in  the  Pacii'ic  Coast] 
Teacher. 

OtlVE  A.  Alaxender,      1 


Carrie  M.  Coffin, 


LCHULA  M.  ALEXANDRR, 

N.  I.  de  la  Roza.  j 


\  Cotnmillee, 


The  United  States  government  is  erect- 
inga  $100,000  gymnasium  at  West  Point. 

Omaha  is  to  spend  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  school  buildings  within  a  year. 

The  largest  library  in  the  world  is  the 
Imperial,  of  Paris,  which  contains  ov( 
2,000.000  volumes. — PublicOpinion . 

The  census  of  illiteracy  in  Europe  and 
America  is  as  follows:  Roumania,  Rus- 
sia and  Sen,'ia,  80  per  cent  of  the  popit-a 
lation  are  unable  to  read  or  write;  Spain, 
48;  Hungary,  43;  Australia,  30;  Ireland, 
21;  France  and  Belgium,  each  15;  £ng<J 
land,  13;  Holland,  10;  United  States, 
(whites),  8;  Scotland,  7;  Switzerland, 
2j4:- German  Empire,  i.  In  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wurtem- 
burg  there  is  not  a  single  person  over  i 
years  of  age  unable  to  read  or  write. 
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EDITORIAL  BOARD. 

K  I    SARGKNT,  liditor-iti  Chief. 

rHDNHK,  Assuciatc  I-.dUor. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
KATR   C.    LESSARD, 
jiRAHAM,  LAUKA    PHTKRSON. 

P-liVCAVlOSAt.. 
DGEKSTAPF,  BERTH  A  WII.TZ. 

^airalE  JANUARY, 

^^K  LITKRARV. 

HHtTH.  ANNK     WILLIAMS. 

JOHGTON.  CYRUS  J.  OAUDIS. 

ALL   SOXTS, 
I  J.   BROWER.         EDITH    B.    LEACH, 

AttUNt. 
PXES.  HORTENSE  AYERS. 

I  O.  MACBHTH,  Dnsiiicss  Manogrrr, 
L  ARMSTRONG.  A«sistaut  Manager. 


HY  afternoon.  December  i  ith, 
It  Adams  gave  the  school  an 
ructive  and  entertaining  ac- 
er  visit  in  Australia.  The  ros- 
e  Assembly  Hall  was  decorated 
ires,  fans,  piessed  flowers,  and 
DS  brought  from  that  far  away 
from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
lerang  and  the  waddy,  the  Aus- 
kive's  weapons  of  defense — and 
ere  among  the  most  interest- 
is  Adams'  lecture  appears  in 
f  literary  Department. 


C   benefit  of  the   astronomical 
'essor  Baruard,  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
has  kindly  consented  to  send 
month,  an  account  of  the  as- 
1  phenomena  for  the  following 
This  account,  beginning   %vith 
issue,  will   be  printed   in  the 
Department,  thereby  giving  to 
ronoraer"  a  guide  tor  his  obser- 
Heretofore  we  have  printed  the 
la  for  the  previous  mouth,  and 
mrse,  could   not  assist   us  ver>- 
»w,  with  a  definite  plan  be- 


fore us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  more 
and  better  work  than  we  have  done  yet. 
The  members  of  the  clnb  are  much  in- 
debted to  Professor  Barnard  for  his  kind- 
ness and  interest,  and  they  all  extend  to 
him  their  earnest  thanks. 


Realizing  our  need  of  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  literarv'  and  for  social 
culture,  the  Facult)-  has  decided  to  open, 
for  our  use,  certain  rooms  in  the  Normal 
building  on  Saturdays.  The  library  and 
the  reading  room  are  at  our  disposal 
from  nine  to  twelve,  A.  M.,  and  these, 
with  room  R,  from  two  till  four,  p.  M. 
The  latter  is  the  social  room,  and  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Miss  Adams,  Miss 
Gilday  and  Mr.  Hoi  way  were  appointed 
to  choose  and  purchase  games  with 
which  to  furnish  this  room.  Judging 
from  the  many  cheerful  faces  seen  in  it 
on  opening  day,  last  week,  they  must 
have  made  wise  selection.  So  far,  this 
plan  has  been  a  success  and  wilt  doubt- 
less afford  Normal  students  mau^-  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  hours. 


The  following  resolutions  were  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senior  B  Class: 

Whf.reas,  U  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
pHtiier  in  His  infinite  wi.sdoiti,  to  remove  from 
our  niirlsl  our  beloved  associate,  Grace  I„.  Belt, 
therefore,  be  it 

/ifsotvtd:  That  while  we,  members  of  the 
Senior  H  Class,  deeply  niourii  the  lo.ss  of  our 
dearly  esteemed  classmate,  yet  we  liiitnbly 
bow  to  the  will  of  Hitii  who  h.uh  deeaied  it 
wisest  to  lake  her  to  a  lielter  home. 

A'tsoli'i'J:  That  we  herebv  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathjcs  to  the  family  in  this  their  hour 
of  bereavement. 

A'tsohtd:    That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  parents  and  frienrls  of  our  departed 
class-mate,  and  also,  that  they  l>e  published  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  Teacher. 
Addie  Dknnbv.  \ 

Juliette  Burns,  ^  Comniittee 

Frank  1).  Macbeth,     ) 


Chicago  is  not  afraid  to  spend  money 
for  worthy  public  purposes.  The  new 
library  there  will  cost  $t, 200,000. 


BY    MARV    P.    ADAMS. 

To  most  of  us  the  name  Australia  sug- 

:sts  something  unreal  and  far-away.  It 
calls  up  visions  of  gum  trees,  of  kanga- 
roos and  bower  birds;  of  cherries  with 
outside  stones — of  everything  perhaps 
but  the  real  country  with  its  fine  cities 
and  great  enterprises.  Such  at  least  were 
my  impressions  until  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  last  year  in  this  most  inter- 
esting country. 

The  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Syd- 
ney is  in  itself  delightful.  Twenty-foiu: 
days  on  a  tropical  sea,  twenty-four  days 
of  legitimate  idleness,  and  although  we 
crossed  the  Torrid  Zone  the  heat  was 
never  intense  as  in  trips  near  land. 

There  are  three  pleasant  breaks  in  the 
jouniey.  At  the  end  of  a  week  we 
reached  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Here 
we  stopped  for  ten  hours  giving  time  to 
enjoy  Honolulu  with  its  wealth  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  its  beautiful  drives 
and  picturesque  views.  This  first  glimpse 
of  tropical  life  is  very  fascinating.  Cocoa- 
nut  groves,  banana  plantations,  rice  fields, 
all  that  you  expect  to  find  are  displayed 
with  a  lavish  hand. 

Steamer  day  is  an  eventful  time  in 
Honolulu,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
excitement  of  our  departure.  People 
were  wreathed  in  iais  of  bright  hued 
flowers,  the  wonderful  Hawaiian  band 
played  their  farewell  Aloha-ce,  and 
everything  wore  such  a  holiday  air  that 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  assisting  in  a  high 
carnival. 

Another  week  of  sailing  over  seas  as 
smooth  as  a  mill  pond,  with  schools  of 

ring  fish  or  an  occasional  sea  bird,  the 

ily  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  sky  and 

tuitil  we  reached  Tutuila  one  of  the 

jNunoan  group,  where  mail  is  sent  to  and 


received  from  Apia.  Here  we 
pri\'iledged  to  laud,  but  we  anchore 
a  peaceful  bay  with  land  in  view 
boat  loads  of  natives  coming  oat  to  i 
us. 

Tantalizing  whiffs  from  coco 
groves  were  wafted  to  us.  With  a  \ 
we  could  make  out  a  cluster  of  m 
huts  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  T 
huts  had  thatched  roofs,  were  set  u| 
stilts  and  from  the  ship  they  looked 
large  brown  toadstools.  As  the  nai 
drew  near,  attention  was  centered 
them.  One  enterprising  youth 
stripped  his  comrades,  coming  on  a 
in  his  queer  little  canoe  with  outri 
and  single  paddle.  Others  soon 
lowed  and  in  a  few  moments  about  t] 
clambered  up  the  side  of  the  vessel 
were  offering  us  great  bargains  in  I 
shells,  war-dubs  and  native  cloth. 

The  Samoans  are  fine  looking  pe< 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  erect  aud  ( 
reddish  brown  color;  with  bodies  cl< 
tatooed;  and  such  happy  faces,  f 
beaming  with  good  nature.  One  str 
custom  is  that  of  bleaching  the  hair 
is  naturally  black,  but  by  putting  a  i 
position  of  lime  on  their  heads,  the  < 
is  changed  to  red.  Some  of  our  vis 
looked  like  handsome  copper  sta' 
hair  and  skin  the  same  shade.  W 
gretted  leaving  these  good  people 
their  pretty  island,  but  after  a  bto 
two  hours,  our  steamer  was  again  sc 
ward  bound. 

From  this  time  on,  the  weather  ( 
rougher,  warmer  wraps  were  needed 
we  realized  that  we  were  being  ca; 
into  wintry  weather.  One  strange 
perience  is  the  losing  of  a  day. 
night  when  we  retired  it  was  We^ 
day,  but  the  Captain  assured  us  that 
next  day  was  Friday.  Thursday  ha< 
tirely  disappeared.  However,  I  n 
up  for  it  coming  home  for  in  the  s 
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ion.  we  found  an   extra  day  and  one 

owned  two  Mondays. 
The  approach  to  Auckland,  our  next 
sling   place,  is   very   beautiful.      The 
rbor  is  filled  with   islands,  green  and 
lell  wooded  or  dotted  with  pretty  cot- 
Many   of    these    islands    show 
ilv   the   marks   of   volcanic  action. 
[L  Rangtoto  to  the  left  of  the  channel  is 
perfect  crater  presenting   exactly   the 
se  appearance  from  whatever  side  you 
It. 
Auckland  seems  a  dull  place  on  5rst 
idiug.     You  miss  the  bustle  and  push 
fcity  life  and  in  fact  one  gets  no  idea  of 
its  size  or  importance  (it  has  a  population 
of  60,000)  until  a  birds-eye  view  is  ob- 
ained   from    one    of    the    neighboring 
|beights.     We   had  time   to  explore  the 
»wn  and  to  go  on  two  or  three  pleasant 
[trips.     One   was  a  drive   to   Mt.  Eden, 
[one  of  the    "lions"   of  the   place,  that 
[tvcr>'  tourist  is  expected  to  visit  and  ad- 
lire.     This  hill,  overlooking  the  town, 
ts  an  extinct  volcano.       The  crater  is 
interesting — being  a  perfect   bowl   with 
gently  sloping  sides,  now  covered  with  a 
soft  carpet  of  grass  and  wild    flowers. 
S<3me  horses  had  strayed  down  its  slopes 
and  were  quietly  grazing  in   the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.    Mt.  Eden  is  interesting  too, 
for  the  traces  of  Maori  fortification  still 
risible.     This  was  one  of  their  favorite 
battle    fields    in   the  early    wars  with 
the  settlers. 

A  wonderful  panorama  of  winding 
bays  and  sheltered  nooks,  of  cosy  homes 
and  pretty  gardens,  and  of  the  city  itself 
u  spread  before  one  from  this  height. 
On  our  way  down  we  were  taken  to  a 
countr>'  home  and  entertained  with  a 
cup  of  afternoon  tea.  This  was  my  in- 
troduction to  this  most  charming  custom. 
The  gardens  about  this  pretty  home  were 
very  fine.  A  wealth  of  roses,  pansies, 
lilies — all  of  the  flowers  with  which  we 
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are  familiar  and  in  addition  camellias 
growing  as  trees,  eight  and  ten  feet  high 
and  fairly  loaded  with  blossoms.  New 
Zealand  rivals  Japan  in  the  production  of 
this  handsome  flower,  while  callas  grow 
in  every  ditch  and  run  wild  over  the 
hills.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  of 
the  New  Zealand  ferns.  They  are  so  va- 
ried and  so  beautiful,  but  I  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  Australia  we  are  to  think 
about  to-day  and  hasten  on.  One  other 
pleasant  excursion  was  by  ferrj-  boat 
across  the  harbor  to  Davenport,  then  a 
drive  of  three  or  four  miles  through  mead- 
ows shut  in  by  gorse  hedges,  brilliant 
with  yellow  blossoms,  to  Lake  Takipo- 
na,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water  with 
fine  overhanging  trees. 

A  narrow  peninsula  separates  this  lake 
from  the  bay.  Strolling  down  to  the 
beach  we  found  low  tide  and  the  rocks 
covered  with  oysters.  Perhaps  you  ca  1 
imagine  what  followed,  "oysters  on  the 
half  shell,"  seasoned  with  salt  from  the 
waves.  The  New  Zealand  oyster  is  small 
but  has  a  delicious  flavor. 

At  the  public  nuiseum  we  found  an 
interesting  collection  of  Maori  carvings. 
You  know  the  Maoris  were  a  superior 
race  of  savages,  skilled  in  many  ways. 
They  car\'ed  their  canoes,  houses,  orna- 
ments and  utensils  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner and  the  skill  and  patience  they  dis- 
played in  tattooing  their  faces  was  no 
less  remarkable.  Auckland  has  also  a 
fine  art  gallery,  many  handsome  business 
blocks,  fine  churches  and  pretty  parks 
and  reserves,  but  we  have  time  for  a 
glance  only,  and  once  more  our  good 
ship  Alameda  is  rolling  and  pitching  en 
routf  to  Sydney.  On  July  24th,  we 
came  to  the  end  of  our  ocean  journey  ia 
the  famous  harbor  of  this  city. 

I  hardly  dare  attempt  to  picture  Syd 
ney  Harbor  to  you.     You  know  it  ranks 
second  in  the  world  for  beauty,  Rio  Ja 
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neiro  coming  first.  A  mile  of  troubled 
water  separates  North  and  South  Heads 
which  shut  in  the  harbor.  Beyond,  the 
channel  opens  into  a  wide  and  seemingly 
endless  inland  sea.  As  our  vessel 
steamed  along  past  countless  wooded 
points  with  their  accompanying  sheltered 
bays,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  entering  a 
land  of  enchantment.  As  we  drew  near 
the  city,  stately  homes  appeared,  with 
lawns  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
favorite  residence  portion  of  the  city  is 
along  the  edge  of  the  bay.  Some  of  the 
islands  springing  up  here  and  there  are 
reserved  as  picnic  grounds — one  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  quaint  stone  fort,  another  by 
a  fine  residence  and  its  pretty  gardens. 
As  we  neared  the  fine  circular  quay 
where  we  were  to  land,  we  could  see  the 
towers  and  spires  of  the  city,  and  di- 
rectly before  us  lay  the  botanical  gardens 
of  which  Sydney  is  justly  proud. 

Like  every  large  city  Sydney  has  its 
dark  side,  but  it  is  kept  well  in  the  back- 
ground ol  this  opening  picture.  Noth- 
ing mars  the  beauty  of  the  first  impress- 
ion. Anthony  Trollope.  after  a  glowing 
description  of  the  beauties  of  Sydney 
Harbor  closes  by  saying,  "It  is  so  inex- 
pressibly lovely  that  it  makes  a  man  ask 
himself  whether  it  would  not  be  worth 
his  while  to  move  his  household  gods  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  in  order 
that  he  might  look  at  it  as  long  as  he 
can  look  at  anything." 

Leaving  this  pleasing  picture  we  were 
driven  rapidly  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
to  a  hotel  patronized  by  all  good  Ameri- 
cans because  it  owns  a  lift  or  ,to  translate 
-an  elevator.  Sydney  is  a  quaint  city  with 
ofteu-limes  narrow  winding  streets  and 
in  some  instances  stairs  leading  from  one 
street  to  another  if  you  wish  to  take  a 
short  cut.  In  the  newer  parts,  the  streets 
are  broad  and  regularly  laid  out  but 
"^very  where  they  arc  well  paved  with 
roodeii  blocks. 


A  visitor  is  at  once  impressed' 
substantial  air  of  the  buildiug5,al|| 
brick  or  stone.  The  favorite  b| 
material  is  a  yellow  sandstone, 
every  where  about  the  city.  In  | 
story  is  that  when  a  man  buys  a  ^ 
be  gets  his  building  material  alsc^ 
needs  is  to  dig  it  out  of  his  own  g 

The  new  post  office  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  southen 
isphere.  It  is  built  of  sandstoni 
handsome  polished  pillars  suppval 
long  corridor.  The  building  i| 
mented  with  elaborate  carN-ing  ^ 
whole  is  crowned  with  a  statelyj 
containing  one  of  the  largest  cll 
the  world,  with  a  beautiful  chime  I 
to  mark  the  passing  hour.  Fiuj 
ness  blocks  confront  one  on  eve^ 
Cathedrals,  churches,  colleges,  aq 
lent  universit>',  and  innumerable  il 
show  that  moral  and  religious  tn0 
are  not  lacking.  A  fine  town  ha! 
tains  the  largest  organ  in  the 
The  residence  of  the  governor  is; 
tial  home  surrounded  by, 
grounds. 

One  novelty  to  the  stranger 
nuntber  of  hansom  cabs  driviii| 
ously  in  all  directions,  or  standi 
seemingly  endless  lines  waiti| 
customers.  There  are  no  stree 
One  .steam  tram- way.  a  wretche^ 
continually  frightening  horses  at 
ningover  people,  runs  from  the  i 
Corgee,  Bondi,  and  some  other 
ban  towns  and  resorts.  Ferry 
dart  in  all  directions  about  the  ht 
the  hansom  cab  is  the  mediui 
in  the  city. 

When  you  look  about  this 
with  every  indication  of  culture  ai 
gress,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  lei 
a  centur}'  ago,  it  was  the  home  ol 
edness  and  vice.  Many  of  the  oldi 
lie   buildings  and    the    fine    roai 
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>ut  Sydney  are  the  results  of  convict 
ibor.  The  government  had  to  devise 
)nie  means  of  employ  meut  for  its 
irges.  The  history  of  those  early 
lys  makes  me  shudder  and  shrink,  and 
robably  the  half  is  not  told.  Now  Syd- 
ty  wears  an  air  of  repose  and  it  is  per- 
ips  more  English  iu  character  than 
Hther  of  its  rivals  Melbourne  or  Ade- 
ide. 

Before  leaving  Sydney,  we  must  glance 
>r  a  moment  at  her  botanical  gardens; 
lat   have  a   world-wide  reputation   for 

luty  and  excellence.  Tliey  contain 
Imost  ever>'  variety  of  plant,  tropical  or 
imi-tropical,  known  to  science  Nature 
IS  done  much  and  no  expense  has  been 

ired  to  aid  her  efforts.     These  gardens 

near  the  heart  of  the  city  are  an  ines- 
imable  boon  to  the  people  of  Sydney. 
The  soft  wash  of  the  sea  as  it  gently 
breaks  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  mingles 
with  the  subdued  murmur  from  the  city, 
making  au  ideal  resting  place  for  the  idle 
or  the  wear>-.  Adjoining  these  garden.s 
is  a  large  park  called  the  Reserve  or  the 
Domain.  Dotted  with  fine  shade  trees, 
it  Is  an  inviting  place  for  all  out-of-door 
meetings.  Here  the  .street  preacher 
gathers  bis  audience,  and  here  the  child- 
ren frolic  and  romp  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent These  reserves  are  a  feature  of 
Anstralian  towns,  being  laid  out  with 
the  town,  the  land  is  ever  held  for  this 
purpose.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
planting  and  care  of  trees  wherever  the 
supply  of  water  permits.  Adelaide  and 
Ballarat  are  rivals  of  Sydney  iu  the 
beauty  of  their  gardens, 

Sydney  also  has  a  fine  art  gallery  with 
a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  statuary, 
fringes  and  bric-a-bracs.  We  are  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Sydney,  but  life  in 
Australia  centers  about  these  three 
cities,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide; 
and  much  that  isdescriptive  of  one  ap- 


plies to  the  others.  They  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  leading  colonies 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia. 

Melbourne  although  the  youngest  is.] 
fh<  city  of  Australia.  Its  broad  well 
paved  streets,  running  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  its  fine  buildings  often  ten 
and  twelve  stories  high,  its  system  of 
cable  cars,  its  enterprise,  prosperity  and 
rapid  growth  reminds  us  of  our  western 
cities  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  With 
its  population  of  half  a  million  it  has 
beautiful  shops,  fine  theatres  and  stately 
cathedrals  and  churches.  Its  Hall  of 
Records.  Government  House,  Town 
Hall  and  Exposition  Building  would  lie 
a  credit  to  any  city,  and  there  are  men 
still  living  who  recall  being  lost  in  the 
'bush'  where  the  city  now  stands. 

Melbourne  has  no  natural  beauty  of 
location  as  its  rival  or  sister  Sydney.  It 
has  not  even  a  harbor  that  large  ships 
can  enter,  and  its  surroundings  are  flat 
and  uninteresting. 

Some  cities  grow  according  to  their 
needs,  others  are  designed  and  made, 
Melbourne  belongs  to  the  latter  class, 
for  it  ia  entirely  the  result  ofman's  plan- 
ning. It  was  decided  that  a  city  should 
lie  built  at  this  spot;  that  it  should  cover 
a  certain  amount  of  ground;  that  its 
streets  should  run  in  certain  directions, 
and  that  its  buildings  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  most  approved  modern 
designs.  The  city  seems  to  be  trying  to 
live  up  to  these  early  plans. 

The  one  poiijt  neglected  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  a  very  serious  one  it  is,  of 
proper  drainage.  You  are  at  first 
impressed  with  the  order  and  neat- 
ness of  the  city,  as  its  fine  buildings 
and  carefully  swept  streets  greet  the 
eye.  but  a  whiff  from  one  of  the  open 
sewers,  or  from  the  Yarra  Yarra,  a 
stream  winding  its  way  through  the  city. 
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into  which  these  sewers  lead,  dispels  the 
illusion.  Victorians  speak  proudly  of 
"Marvelous  Melbourue,"  but  their  jeal- 
ous neighbors  wilfully  construe  this  title 
Marvelous  Smellbourne.  Typhoid  and  dip- 
theria  sweep  away  hundreds  ever^^  sea- 
sun.  English  experts  are  trying  to  de- 
vise a  remedy  but  as  the  city  is  only  a 
few  feet  above  sea  level  proper  drainage 
becomes  a  puzzling  question. 

The  city  proper  is  a  mile  square. 
Here  are  the  shops  and  ware-houses, 
theaters  and  offices  and  many  of  the 
large  churches  and  public  buildings. 
Physicians  are  the  only  members  of 
society  that  have  their  homes  within 
this  limit. 

All  classes  are  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  rush  of  the  city  into  suburban  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  a  chance  for  pleas- 
ant homes  and  gardens.  Excellent  rail- 
roads connect  these  outlying  towns  with 
the  city.  Trains  run  at  brief  intervals 
and  cabs  wait  at  every  station. 

Toorak  and  SL  Kilda  are  the  most 
fashionable  regions,  but  Elsteruwick, 
Phrahu.  and  South  Yarra  contain  many 
lovely  homes. 

In  all  these  towns  the  houses  are 
named  not  numbered.  Think  what  the 
trials  of  a  postman  or  a  messenger  boy 
must  be,  for  some  of  these  'towns'  con- 
tain thousands  of  inhabitants  and  are 
what  we  call  cities.  Many  of  the  names 
are  from  the  Native  languages,  "Gurra- 
warra,"  "Lal-lal." 

The  people  of  Melbourne  are  lovers  of 
good  music,  and  excellent  concerts  are 
given  at  the  Town  Hall  which  will  hold 
an  audience  of  four  thousand  The 
Princess  Theater  is  large  and  handsomely 
funiished.  In  summer  the  roof  can  l»e 
raised  and  two  waterfalls,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  stage,  trickle  over  rocks  and 
fenis  helping  to  cool  the  heated  air. 
Horse-racing  is  uudoubtedly  the  favor- 


ite amusement  in  this  gay  city.     Fie 
ington  Track  where  the  Melbourne  Ca 
Race  is  held,  compares  favorably 
the   English  Derby.     'Cup   Day'  is 
event  of  the  year.     All  business  is  gi\ 
up  for  the   day.     People  came  from 
over  the  colonies  and   fortunes  are  lo 
and  made   in    the   result  of    the  daj 
races.     The  track  is  turfed  and  Flemt 
ton  is  a  beautiful  spot    with   its  lav 
and  flower  beds. 

Ladies  have  their  gowns  imported  fr 
Paris  or  London  for  the  occasion,  and 
vote  the  afternoon   to  slowly  promena 
iug  back  and  forth  on  the  lawn. 

One    striking     characteristic    of 
Australian  is  his  love  for  sf)orts,  crickel 
football,  rowing,  boxmg,    tennis,  aaj 
thing  that  calls  for  strength  and  skill 
encouraged.     No  doubt  the  conditions  ( 
climate  have  something  to  do  with  th| 
Clear  air  the  year  round,    there  is 
rainy  season  properly  speaking,  innt 
out  of  door  amusements. 

Adelaide  is  a  pleasant  town,  it 
ways  reminded  me  of  San  Jose  In 
pretty  homes  and  gardens.  The  climate 
is  very  similar  to  ours  only  it  is  hotter] 
summer.  The  same  fruits  and  flo^ 
that  we  enjoy,  grow  in  profusion  the 
Adelaide  might  be  called  the  "Bostc 
of  the  colonies,  great  attention  being 
given  to  education  and  general  cultt 
Australians  call  it  the  "City  of  Churche 
The  plan  of  Adelaide  is  interesti 
First  is  an  inner  square  containing  tl 
business  blocks  and  public  buildinM 
around  this  are  parks  and  reserves,  as 
outside  is  the  residence  portion.  Theai 
parks  and  gardens  wall  in  the  city  att< 
insure  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  Adelaifl 
like  all  other  Australian  towns  has  if 
fine  public  buildings  and  well  pavi 
streets.  The  favorite  building  stone 
white  and  most  of  the  pavements  are  o 
the  same  material.     This  makes  a  gl 
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trying  on  the  eyes  on  a  sunny  day, 
it  gi%-es  the  city  a   delightful  air  of 
mliness. 

Six    hundred     miles     from    Adelaide 

Dward   the    interior  lies   Broken    Hill, 

rhere  the  richest  silver  mines  the  world 

jw  knows  are  located.     Here  I  spent 

aost  of  my  year.     This  township  is  only 

years  old;   but  its  population   num- 

s  twenty   thousand.     Its  streets  are 

led  with    substantial    brick    or  stone 

buildings.      Its    mines   and    mills     are 

Ibeaulifully  lighted  by  electricity;  offices, 

phops  and   dwellings   are  connected    by 

[telephone,     and  a   railroad    with    com- 

ifortable  sleeping    cars  connect   it    with 

[Adelaide.     I  mention  these  facts  to  give 

some   idea  of  the  character  of  the 

pie  who  are  bringing  Australia   for- 

[ward. 

Nearly  all  of  the  dwelling  houses  in 
llhis  far  away  township  are  built  of  cor- 
rugated iron.  Lumber  is  too  expensive 
to  be  used  in  building  for  anything  ex- 
cept the  framework  and  flooring.  The 
limber  used  in  these  great  mines  is 
L  shipped  from  Oregon.  These  iron  houses, 
B(it  seems  as  if  one  were  trying  to  live  in 
Hiron)  are  built  with  wide  verandas,  giv- 
l^lng  ample  room  for  swinging  hammocks, 
and  are  very  comfortable.  They  are  hot 
daring  the  day  but  cool  much  more 
quickly  than  a  stone  building,  and  are 
really  the  best  houses  for  the  climate. 
Broken  Hill  is  well  in  toward  Central 
Australia,  and  you  know  that  is  a  desert. 
The  greatest  luxury  of  the  place  is  an 
abundance  of  water.  Every  house  has 
Urge  tanks  for  saving  rain  water,  but 
rain  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  some- 
times more  than  a  year  passes  by  without 
a  heavy  rain, then  water  has  to  be  brought 
a  distance  by  train,  and  is  sold  from 
house  to  house  in  small  quantities.  Can 
you  imagine  any  greater  hardship  than 
not  having  what  water  you  need?    I  am 


sure  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
miner's  families,  it  was  at  least  scarce, 
if  not  a  luxury. 

You  have  all  read  of  Australian  dust 
storms,  but  you  will  never  know  what 
the  words  mean  until  j^ou  experience 
one.  On  the  third  of  January,  we  lived 
in  one  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  nine  in  the  evening.  It  was  in- 
tensely hot  at  sunrise,  and  by  eight  the 
wind  began  to  blow  bearing  clouds  of 
red  dust.  In  a  short  time  one  could  not 
distiiigui.sh  objects  ten  feet  away  and  in 
spite  of  closed  doors  and  windows  our 
house  was  filled  with  line  suffocating 
dust.  This  continued  all  day  with  the 
thermometer  at  i  lo  deg.  In  the  evening 
the  wind  died  away  and  a  refreshing 
shower  washed  the  air  so  we  could 
breathe  once  more.  We  fairly  shoveled 
the  dust  out  of  our  house.  These  storms 
are  usually  followed  by  showers,  some- 
times they  come  on  so  quickly  that  the 
dust  is  changed  to  falling  mud. 

The  countrj'  about  us  was  covered 
with  a  scattered  growth  of  shrubs,  and 
bushes,  resembling  our  sage  brush.  In 
most  cases,  the  bushes  bore  blossoms  and 
after  a  rainy  season  the  whole  country 
was  gay  with  flowers.  Miles  of  bright 
yellow  straw  flowers,  or  the  brilliant  de- 
sert pea,  delicate  orchids  and  daisies 
spring  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  Proprie- 
tary mine  whose  monthly  out-put  ol  jif  loo,  ■ 
GOO  places  it  at  the  head  of  all  silver 
mines  was  discovered  on  a  sheep  station. 
Broken  Hill  is  located  on  Mt.  Gipps  J 
Station.  This  does  not  disturb  the  sheep, 
however,  for  in  this  region,  though  it  is 
valuable  as  station  laud,  each  sheep  is  I 
allowed  lo  acres. 

We  used  to  drive  for  miles  and 
miles  into  the  country,  and  see  no 
living  creatures  except  the  rabbits  and 
crows. 

I  had  a  chance   to  see  something  of 
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the  labbjt  pest.  As  the  1 
op  tke  rabbits  appeared, 
prospered  wonder^IIj.  Wkea  vc  loie 
through  the  shmb  ther  voold  jfmip  ^ 
in  all  directions  and  move  im  droves  She 
sbeep.  bcfiore  ns.  Tfaae>  vcfle^nj  s*^ 
bits,  black  rabbits.  <in  wii—lly  a  wiito 
ooe.  black  and  vhite  rabbits  aad  jeMam 
rabbits.  When  water  grev  scwoe  aad 
vegetatioa  dried  oat,  ther  grrv  bolder 
in  their  search  far  faod,  c<—ing  ilathc 
town  and  dodging  imder  the  hmataf  tetL 
\&'e  often  found  as  manj  as  twenty  m 
oar  little  garden  in  ooe  daj.  At  oae 
tinie  the  health  of  the  feoom's  people  was 
threaleoed  by  the  otsniber  of  these  oea- 
tBcs  dying  aboat  ns.  For  onks  aO  T«gc- 
latioo  was  devoured  sbrafas  aad  trees 
were  stripped  of  their  bark  fanr  and  fire 
feet  from  the  groand,  for  rabbits  ilr  dba^ 
/ir^i  ia  Anstralia.  strange  and  J 
as  that  raaj  souuL  I  h^ve 
four  feet  from  the  groand  gnawing 
bark  from  a  timb.  and  I  have 
bodies  soqiended  froan  a  greater  beigfat 
when  a  pair  had  caught  in  a .  bcandi  ia 
their  cSotts  to  climb  down  ssid  poor 
"B«Ba3r"  had  hong  ontil  he  died. 

The  station  owners  are  in  coostant 
war&re  with  these  pests.  Carefiil  men 
build  miles  of  wire  fencing  aboat  their 
places,  and  de\-ise  all  sorts  of  death 
traps.  The  mo&t  efiectnal  yet  discovered 
h  the  ose  of  sandal-wood  twigs,  a  native 
fthnib  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of 
•tr)-chnine.  The  rabbits  are  fond  of  this 
bark.  One  man  told  me  of  paying  for 
the  «caTps  of  80.000  killed  on  his  station, 
besides  15.000 destroyed  by  his  overseer 
aad  men.  and  many  not  counted  killed 
by  %portsnim.  This  was  one  season's 
It  is  remarkable  how  plants  as 
8fi  animals,  harmless  and  useful 
man  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  be- 
le  a  trial  in  this  Southern  world. 
sweet-briar  for  instance,  no  doubt 
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The  oweiM 
makes  a  mosi 
duevoaspeL  Oae 
far  three  mnaths 
far  the  faaalT.  To  be 
erery  ongnt  ooyect  wan  m  bss< 
had  to  watciioar  rings  and 
aad  ooe  pair  of  gold-riauned 
was  never  foaad.  One  of 
amosements  was  swinging  < 
while  they  were  drying, 
catch  his  claws  into  a 
the  wind  blew  it  aboat. 
head  down  in  the  most  coat 
ner.  He  was  a  noisy 
scolding  in  a  harsh  tone, 
notes  were  charming,  a  soft 
ing  in  a  dear  sireet  whistle. 
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raliau  birds  are   very  interesting. 
P'ou  miss  the  sweet  songsters  of 
Ihcm  world,  the  brilliant  color- 
intelligence,  and  the  quaintness 
Southern  birds  make  them  very 

e  familiar  with  the  emu.  only 
ible  for  its  stupidity,  its  success 
og  down  wire  fences  and  its 
1  eggs.  It  has  been  decided 
i  bird  does  not  eat  the  fences,  as 
in  suggested,  but  merely  walks 
1  them.  You  know  of  the  bower 
pi  its  wonderful  nest;  and  of  the 
jackass.  The  latter  well  de- 
name,  he  is  also  called  Bush- 
ock  from  the  fact  of  his  lau^^fting 
X  periods.  His  laugh  is  most 
I  heard  three  of  them  in  the 
r  Adelaide,  evidently  enjoying 
joke.  PMrst  one  gave  a  queer 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  an- 
answered,  and  another,  finally 
une  a  wild  mocking  laugh,  dying 
ft  the  distance  as  they  circled 
pnto  the  forest.  If  Australian 
Innot  sing  nearly  all  of  them  can 
d  whistle.  The  large  family  of 
and  cockatoos,  the  lyre  bird,  the 
^the  crow,  all  learn  easily.  Every 
bn  home  has  its  pet  birds — 
llwo  or  three  but  often  a  coUec- 
ke  enough  to  be  called  an  aviary. 
1  an  endless  variety  of  parrots  of 
land  colors,  and  they  are  found 
»rts  of  Australia.  'The  Kea'  so 
live  to  sheep  lives  in  the  high 
in  regions  of  New  Zealand.  Even 
sarc  different  from  ours;  a  young 
ian  has  never  heard  one  hoot,  iu- 
ttle  brown  bird  flits  about  at  twi- 
ug  ■  Mupoke. '  ■  Mopoke. ' 
istralian  quadrupeds  are  marsu- 
pt  the  dingo  or  wild  dog.  The 
family  is  most  numerous,  with 
branches    from    the  kangaroo 


rat,  hare  kangaroo  and  the  wallaby  to 
the  great  red  kangaroo  standing  6  or  7 
feet  high.  You  have  read  of  the  Platy- 
pus or  duck-bill  mole  found  along  the 
Murray,  so  strange  a  mixture  of  bird 
and  beast,  that  when  the  first  specimens 
were  sent  to  Europe,  scientists  thought 
it  a  creation  of  man  like  the  Chinese 
mennaid. 

The  so-called  native  bear  is  a  funny 
little  ball  of  fur  sleeping  all  day  and 
frisking  about  at  night  to  feed  on  gum 
leaves. 

Snakes  are  numerous  and  in  nearly  all 
instances  poisonous.  Lizards  are  well 
represented.  The  great  iguana  makes 
its  home  on  the  interior  plains. 

New  Zealand  is  a  rival  of  Ireland  in 
having  no  serpents  on  its  shores.  One 
can  ramble  through  its  ferny  gulches  in 
perfect  safety. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  how  one 
could  enjoy  life  in  a  town  with  the  pecu- 
liar surrounding  of  Broken  Hill.  No 
doubt  the  novelty  was  itself  attractive. 
Customs,  manners,  and  surroundings 
were  just  different  enough  from  those  to 
which  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
be  interesting,  but  the  great  charm  was 
the  kindness  of  the  people.  An  Austra- 
lian's hospitality  is  unlimited.  For  the 
time  his  home,  his  time,  his  friends  are 
to  be  counted  as  your  own.  Amuse- 
ments of  all  description  are  planned  for 
your  happiness  and  you  are  made  to  feel 
that  vfw  are  conferring  a  favor  by  accept- 
ing this  kindness.  Some  of  the  social 
customs  and  habits  of  speech  may  inter- 
est you.  The  people  of  Australia,  as  you 
know  are  either  English  or  Scotch  or  the 
immediate  decendants  of  these  two  races. 
Naturally  society  is  based  on  English 
laws  of  etiquette.  The  ladies  are  won- 
derfully prompt  in  returning  calls.  If 
you  pay  a  call  in  the  afternoon  you  are 
offered  a  cup  of  tea,  if  in  the  forenoon,  a 
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cup  of  cocoa  or  chocolate.     Dancing  and 
tennis   are   exceedingly   popular.      The 
dinner   party   is  the   favorite    entertain- 
ment.     If  you  go   to  the   theatre  or  a 
fconcert,  you  must  wear  evening  dress. 
No   man  escapes   the  misery,    I  believe 
that   is  what  most  of  them  call  it,  of  a 
^swallow-tail   coat  in  that  country,  if  he 
enter  societ>'  at  all.     A  good  mason  can- 
not attend   a  masonic  banquet  without 
Ldonning  one,  and  the  busiest  men  want 
to  hear  good  music  occasionally  or  see  a 
good  play,  if  they  are  willing  to  deprive 
themselves  of  dances  and  receptions. 

It  takes  one  some  time  to  get  used  to 
the  new  names  aud  expressions.  Send- 
ing a  ttlegram  is  sending  a  wire.  You 
must  call  a  iracktr  a  biscuit,  and  if  you 
want  a  hucuit  you  must  ask  for  a  scone. 
Carts  are  trolleys,  vegetablemen  are 
green -grocers,  stores  are  shops,  cars  are 
trams,  a  druggist  is  a  chemist,  and  a 
dry-good's  mati  a  draper.  Your  teeth 
are  stopped  not  filled,  a  baby-carriage  is  a 
perambulator,  rubbers  are  goloshes,  a 
sheej)  ranch  is  a  station,  and  candies  are 
lollies  sold  at  lolly-shops. 

When  a  gentleman  calls  in  the  even- 
ing, his  hostess  greets  him  with  good 
night  instead  of  good  evening. 

On  every  side  you  hear  the  expres- 
sion 'thank  you;'  we  might  well  take  a 
lesson  from  them  only  it  is  given  with, 
what  is  to  us,  a  peculiar  accent  'thank! 
you! 

Australian  slang  is  amusing,  though  I 
fear  it  is  hardly  proper  to  tell  you  about 
it.  Hoodlums  are  called  larrikins,  a 
new  comer  a  new  chum.  You  constantly 
hear  the  expression,  "a  bit," — "a  bit  of 
a  fuss" — The  day  was  a  bit  warm.  If 
Ihey  were  doing  our  work,  probably  they 
would  have  9,  bit  of  a  time  over  their  pro- 
[rajnmes. 

one  is  inclined  to  be  airy,  he  is  '  'put- 
yg  on  side."     If  you  are  angry  you  are 


cross  or  a  bit  ScoCtj.     Of^eoarse  thej 

the  English  "Faacr"  and  "Nasty/ 

to  one  the  mast  oomiral  is  tbeir  V 

jolly.      If  things  aze  agreeaUe  ** 

jolly  nice."  if  not  it  is  "joUjr  v 

Sometimes  they  are  joUy  glad  auid  i 

"jolly  sorry."     Some  of  thesr  prom 

tion  seems  strange  to   ns.  jnst  as 

does  to  them.     They  claim  that  « 

Amurican  and  ruiy,  and  that  oar  \ 

are  pitched  too  high,  and  that  we  h 

peculiar   twang.     No  doabt  this  j 

tnie,  but  the  strange  thing  is  that 

cannot  be  made  to  see  any  of  tbeii 

peculiarities.     Many  of  the  native 

tralians  have  a  well  de%^loped  twa 

their  own.     In  the  shops  you  consi 

hear  long  a  pronounced  as  long  i,  p 

pale,  shide  for  shade.     Will  y^H^ 

piece  of  cike?  ^| 

On  Sunday  no  newspapers  are 

lished,    no    trains    are    ran.    tele 

offices   are  closed    aud   business 

kinds  is  suspended-     Saturday  afle 

is  a  half  holiday,  shops   and  ban) 

closed  and  the  day  is  gi\'eu  up  to  i 

sions  and  sports.     On  Saturday  afU 

the  re-serves  are  crowded  with  boj 

men   of    all  ages    playing   foot-b 

cricket. 

Australia  is  rich  in  holic 
Christmas  every  thing  stops  for  s 
days  and  at  Eastertide,  from  Got 
day  until  after  Easter  is  a  legal  h( 
Christmas  is  hard  to  celebrate  ace 
to  well  establish  ideas  with  the 
raometer  ranging  from  i  lo  degrees 
degrees.  Turkey  and  mince  pie 
sadly  out  of  place,  one  longs  for  ic 
ice-cream  soda,  articles  not  to 
tained  in  the  Colonies.  People  1 
the  energy  to  plan  Xmas  fest 
And  when  you  think  of  it,  most 
Xmas  joy  depends  on  family  re 
about  a  cheerful  fire  and  there,  th 
thought  of  fire  makes  us  gasp. 
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Xmas  of  1890,  we  began  by  attending 
cbiuch.     That  was  the  only  exertion  of 
the  day,  the   remainder  of  the  time   we 
spent  in  hammocks  and  reclining  chairs, 
anned   with   large   fans,   in   a   vain   en- 
deavor to  keep  cool.     The  evening  was 
comfortable  on  the  lawn,  comfortable  if 
you  kept   still  but  entirely  too  warm  to 
think  of  any  amusement  except  chatting 
and    singing.      It   makes    the   year  all 
wrong  to  celebrate  Xmas  in  midsummer 
tnd  Fourth  of  July  in  mid-winter.     I  do 
not  know  which  was   harder  to   make  a 
iccess:    our  Christmas    dinner  or  our 
Fourth  of  July   picnic,  when   we   drove 
out  ten  miles,  wrapped  in  furs  and  heavy 
Tugs,  to  eat  lunch  under  some  tall  gums. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  for  the  gum 
tree.     We   have  introduced   one  of  the 
poorest  types  either  for  beauty  or  shade. 
They  are   found  in   endless  varieties  (N. 
S.  W.  alone  claims  over   fifty).     Some 
grow  with  rounded  tops,  looking  from  a 
distance  like  oaks;  others  bear  handsome 
red   blossoms,  and  one   variety,  coming 
from    Queetislaud,    has    sweet    scented 
^kaves.  with  a  perfume  resembling  lem- 
Hon  verbena;  while  the  giant  gums  of  V*ic- 
Htoria  are  taller  than  our  own  *big  trees.' 
P  Gippsland.  where  these  trees  are  found. is, 
I  am  told,  a  wouderiiilly  picturesque  re- 
gion with  ferny  gulches  and  a  wealth  of 
^.^emi-tropical   vines   and    flowers,  where 
^U:e  lyre-bird  makes  its  home.     This  re- 
^HjiB  and  the  Blue  Mts.  near  Sydney  are 
^^Iw  beauty  spots  of  Australia. 

.  Some  one  has  summed  up  Australia  as 
I  "A  land  of  Trees  without  shade,  birds 
without  song,  and  flowers  without  per- 
fume." This  is  hardly  just.  For,  while 
the  Eucalyptus  leaves  are  arranged  on  a 
plan  of  their  own,  turning  their  sides  in- 
stead of  their  faces  toward  the  sun,  the 
large  family  of  the  Acacias  and  their 
cousins,  the  broad  leaved  Wattles,  are 
delightful  shade  trees. 


The  Morton  Bay  Fig  of  N.  S.  W.  and 
the  Tree  ferns  of  V^ictoria  and  Queens- 
land are  models  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Of  course  alt  cultivated  flowers,  lilies, 
roses  and  violets,  are  just  as  fragrant 
there  as  here,  and  many  of  the  wild 
flowers  have  a  delicate  perfume.  The 
neighborhood  of  Sydney  is  famous  for  its 
native  lilies  and  orchids.  Botany  Bay  - 
received  its  name  from  the  wealth  of^ 
floral  treasures  displa^'ed  to  'Banks'  and 
'Solander,'  two  scientists  who  accompan- 
ied Capt.  Cook  on  his  first  voyage  to  this 
southern  world.  1 

One  authority     states   that   the   well  ■ 
marked    species    of     flowering     plants 
amount  to  about  nine  thousand.  M 

Around  Adelaide  the  hills  are  clothed 
with  beautiful  grasses  and  great  flower 
beds  of  native  heath,  rose  color  and 
white,  while  lilies,  .orchids,  buttercups, 
and  violets  add  a  delicate  beauty. 

The  so-called  '  salt-bush"  is  interest- 
ing, there  are  over  one  hundred  kinds 
and  they  furnish  excellent  food  for  sheep 
in  regions  where  grass  will  not  grow.  ■ 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  did  not  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  famous  Australian 
cherry  with  outside  pit  that  our  geog-  ■ 
raphers  are  so  fond  of  describing.  I  met 
one  or  two  people  who  had  seen  such  a 
fruit.  The  seed  or  pit  grows  on  a  fleshy 
receptacle,  but  the  fruit  is  more  like  a 
currant  bush  than  a  cherry. 

In  the  markets  of  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  Adelaide,  you  will  find  the  frvitts 
with  which  we  are  familiar  and  with  these, 
some  that  are  new  to  us.  The  Passion 
fruit  grows  on  a  vine  resembling  that  of 
our  well-known  passion  flower.  It  is 
delicious  and  might  be  cultivated  here. 
Their  cherries,  peaches,  and  berries  are 
not  so  fine  as  ours,  and  they  have  not 
learned  the  art  of  cultivating  a  variety  that 
they  might  have  strawberries  or  jieaches 
for  several  months  as  wc  do.     There  is. 
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oue  short  strawberry  season  and  one  sea- 
son for  peaches.  Their  oranges,  lemons, 
nectarines  and  grapes  are  particularly 
fine.  They  make  extensive  use  of 
'loquots,'  a  fruit  occasionally  seen  in  our 
markets.  New  Zealand  is  famous  for  its 
apples,  and  Tasmania  for  its  apples  and 
its  berries. 

You  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  a 
few  words  about  the  Australian  aborigi- 
nal, who  with  bis  boomerang,  and  bis 
waddy,  his  opossum  rug,  and  his  very 
disagreeable  habits,  is  fast  disapp)earing. 
The  race  is  extinct  in  Tasmania,  and  in 
Victoria,  South  Auckland  and  N.  S. 
W.  a  few  are  left,  cared  for  by  the 
government,  or  finding  a  home  on 
some  of  the  large  stations  where 
their  services  as  'trackers'  are  valu- 
able to  the  herders,  in  looking 
up  stray  cattle  or  sheep.  Some  are  em- 
ployed by  the  government  as  mounted 
troopers. 

These  people  were  never  numerous  in 
the  interior,  for  food  and  water  were  too 
scarce:  but  along  the  Murray  and  near 
the  Coast  they  lived  in  hordes  moving 
from  place  to  place  as  food  could  best  be 
obtained.  The  natives  were  never 
dainty  in  their  choice  of  food.  They 
would  eat  anything  they  could  catch. 

Their  weapons  were  different  kinds  of 
throwing  sticks  and  spears.  They  wove 
nets  and  formed  rude  canoes  from  bark, 
to  aid  in  their  fishing.  Now,  to  see  them 
in  any  number  one  must  visit  either 
Queensland  or  Western  Australia,  where 
they  still  live  in  a  savage  state,  holding 
their  corroborees  or  dances,  having  their 
constant  tribal  wars,  and  in  some  places 
still  practicing  cannibalism.  The  cor- 
roboree  is  a  weird  festival  held  at  night. 
bometimes   it    is  in  the  form   of  a  rude 

ama — and  the  actors  paint  the  outlines 
the  bones  in  white    on   their    black 

dies,  looking  in   the  dim   light  like  a 
np  of  dancing  skeletons. 


Another  curious  custom  is  their ! 
of  fighting  duels.     If  two  men  have^ 
difficulty,  each  arms  himself  with  a 
dy  or  heavy  club.      While  facing 
other,  one  bends  forward,  and  the 
hammers  him  until   he  is  tired,  then! 
bends  over  and  allows  number  two 
have  a  chance  to  do  some  hammerinj! 
No  one  interferes,  as  it  is  considered 
proper  way  to  settle  anj-  trouble.      Tfc 
is  continued  until  both  parties  are 
hausted,  or  until  the  injured  feelings: 
sufficiently  soothed,  and  the  two  men  ; 
content  to  be  friendly  once  more.    Tl 
skulls  seem  to  be  specially  planned  figj 
this  form  of  combat,  for  an  ordinary  nu 
would  be  knocked  senseless  with  a 
blows    from    these  powerful  clubs, 
few  general  thoughts  before  closing. 

The  great  interior  is  still  an  unsettU 
waste.  Many  noble  lives  have  been 
rificed  in  vain  attempts  to  fathom 
mysteries.  Such  names  as  Burke,  Wi| 
Sturt,  Stuart,  deserve  to  rank  with 
great  explorers  of  the  world — for  th« 
un.selfish  efforts  in  the  cause  of  scien< 
With  great  suffering  and  loss  of  life, 
telegraph  line  has  been  built  betwe 
scattered  stations — so  that  commuui 
tion  is  established  across  the  contim 
The  question  of  interior  explorall 
seems  now  to  rest  with  the  sheep  mt 
the  large  stations  are  gradually  creej 
toward  the  center.  Each  year  more  lat 
is  enclosed  at  great  expense,  wells  an 
sunk,  or  underground  currents  tracofl 
so  that  a  scanty  supply  of  water  is  oB 
tained  Then,  too  there  is  great  activt^ 
in  the  search  for  minerals.  The  boH 
of  finding  precious  metals  will  draw  met 
into  any  form  of  hardship.  So  mi 
and  sheep  raising  are  unconsciously 
in  >:  much  to  aid  in  this  work  of  explc 
lion. 

The    colonies  are  rich    in    miner 
You  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  i 
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ihat  first  made  the  continent 
'hen  nuggets  worth  $5o,ck)o 
td  tip.  Rich  mines  are  still 
Ballarat  and  Queensland.  In 
i  are  found  beautiful  opals. 
tin,  copper,  and  coal  are 
Tibuted. 

irl  fisheries  of  W.  Australia 
sland  are  valuable.  Much  at- 
[ivcu  to  grain  raising  and  vine 

Bilifomian  will  be  interested  in 
t  of  the  Chaffey  Bros.,  from 
»*ho  are  are  at  work  on  a  great 
icheme  in  Victoria  and  South 
Water  can  be  drawn 
Murray,  and  large  tracts  of 
(eing  reclaimed  and  planted. 
iperous  colonies  have  been 
h  ten  acre  farms  laid  out,  and 
es  trees  and  vines  already  bear- 
is  irrigation  scheme  is  the  suc- 
m  seems  probable. and  our  rain 
in  are  fortunate  in  their  efforts, 
11  what  the  future  of  Austra- 
vastes  may  be! 

ony  has  its  own  governor  sent 
sen.  makes  its  own  laws  and 
)wn  railroads.  All  railroads 
by  the  government  and  each 
I  its  own  gauge.  Whenever 
dividing  line,  all  passengers, 
i  baggage  have  to  be  trans- 
one  train  to  anothtr.  Some 
ve  heavy  duties,  others  Itght- 
l.  S.  W.  is  free  trade.  This 
1  more  trouble  for  it  means 
,gbt  has  not  only  to  be  trans- 
has  also  to  go  through  the 
se.  Last  year,  as  you  may 
the  premiers  and  leading  men 
lies  met  to  discuss  the  ques- 
ideration.  They  drew  up  a 
jvernment  founded  on  most 
[riples  drawn  from  that  of  the 
Canada.  Should  it  be  adopted 


all  these  vexed  questions  of  intercolonial 
duties  and  R.  R.  gauges  would  be  set- 
tled, and  it  would  also  help  to  do  away 
with  the  strong  jealousy  that  now  exists 
among  the  colonies  particularly  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

With  her  cable  and  her  fine  lines  of 
steamers  connecting  her  with  the  great 
commercial  centers,  Australia  is  rapidly 
drawing  near  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  story  of  her  first  centur>-,  her  won- 
derful growth  and  develepment  in  the 
face  of  early  suffering  and  darkness  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale.  She  is  young,  rich  and 
ambitious.  When  her  resoures  are  more 
thoroughly  developed,  and  when  she 
shall  have  gained  strength  by  federation 
and,  dare  I  say — separation,  who  can 
fortell  her  place  in  the  world's  history? 
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Teacher — Miss  Cozzens. 
Subject — Technical  Grammar. 
Class — 9th  year. 

Point — Adjectives  and  their  classifica- 
tion. 

"Class,  you  may  write  the  following 
sentences:  Pupils  are  studying.  Those 
pupils  are  studying,  Three  pupils  are 
studying.  "What  pictures  do  these 
sentences  present  to  your  mind?"  Dif- 
ferent pupils  gave  their  pictures,  one 
boy  saying;  "In  the  first  I  may  see  all 
the  pupils  in  the  world  studying;  in  the 
second,  I  see  a  group,  and  in  the  third 
I  see  only  three."  ''Suppose you  wished 
to  Frame  your  pictures,  how  large  would 
you  have  your  picture  frames?"  "The 
first  should  be  large  enough  to  include 
all  the  pupils  of  the  world;  the  second 
smaller  and  the  third  still  smaller." 
"What  relation,  then,  have  the  last  two 
frames  to  the  first  frame?"     '  'They  would 
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be  smaller."  "Give  me  a  word  which, 
in  this  sense,  means  smaller?'*  "Defin- 
ite or  limited." 

"Write  these  sentences;  Good  pupils 
arc  studying.  Sick  pupils  are  studying, 
and  Primary  pupils  arc  studj-ing.  See 
whether  there  is  still  an  idea  of  limita- 
tion."   Limitation  discovered. 

In  the  5rst  group  of  sentences  pick  out 
the  words  which  tell  us  of  the  size  of 
the  frame."  "Those  siti6  three."  "What 
did  they  do  to  the  size  of  the  frame?" 
They  limited  the  size."  "Can  you  dis- 
cover any  particular  way  in  which  the 
words  limit?  If  I  were  to  say.  'Those 
boys  are  quarreling."  what  boys  would  I 
mean?"  "A  certain  number. '  "What 
word  shows  that?"  "Those."  "What 
docs  those  do,  then?"  "Point  out." 
"What  is  the  use  of  the  word  three}" 
"It  points  out  also."  "These  words 
seem  to  have  a  finger  attached  merely  to 
point  out.  How  does  sick  describe  pu- 
pils?" "By  telling  condition."  "How 
does  good  describe?"  "By  telling  qual- 
ity." "Primao?"  "By  telling  posi- 
tion." "Under  what  name  can  we  in- 
clude all  the  words?  Suppose  I  had  just 
come  from  London  and  I  wanted  you  to 
see  it  iust  as  I  saw  it,  what  should  I  do?" 
"Describe  it  to  us."  "What  word  can 
we  use,  then,  that  will  include  all  the 
words  which  tell  of  the  condition,  qual- 
ity, and  position  of  pupils?"  "Descrip- 
tive." "I  shall  now  write  all  the  words 
on  the  board  and  put  them  under  their 
correct  heads — pointing  or  descriptive." 
By  questioning  the  following  partial- 
summary  was  produced: 

Good      i 

Sick        >   Descriptive.  Those^     „  ■  .• 

Primary^  Three^     ?ovxl^^r^g 

"Take  these  sentences:  She  is  good. 
He  b  merry.  What  do  good  and  raeny- 
^1  us?"  "Good  tells  quality;  merry, 
oaodi^on."     "See  what  those,  three,  etc. 


referred  to."  "PupUs."  "What 
^ood  and  merry  refer  to?"  "She 
he."  "WTiat  part  of  speech  is  ea 
Pupils  is  a  noun,  she  and  he,  pronou 
"Under  what  head  shall  I  put  merry 
Sood}"     "Descripti\'e." 

"We  call  these    words   which  s 
limitation,   adjeciix'es.    I    shall  wri 
word  on  the  board.     Let  us  divid 
words  and  see    whether   the    sylli 
have  any  use."  "Ad  equals  to,  jeci 
to  throw,  i\'e  equals  that  which." 
does  the  word   mean?"      "That  w 
is  thrown  to."  "To  what  is  the  adji 
thrown?"  "Nouns  and  pronouns." 
what  other  way  may  we  say  thrown 
"Added  to." 

"You  may  now  write  me  a  definil 
but,  first  let  me  ask  you  a  few  quest! 
"What  are  pupils?"  "Persons."      "^ 
is  the  word/K/fc??"      "A  noun  rcprd 
ing  pupils."     "Keep  in  mind,  then. 
pupils  are  persons.     Now,  write  a 
tion."     Several  definitions  read, 
follows:     "An  adjective  is  a  word 
to  a  noun   or  a  pronoun  to  d 
limit  it."     It  was  further  explaine 
adjectives  do  not  limit  the   nouns 
pronouns,  but  the  persons  or  things  t 
sented  as  such.     Later  definition, 
adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noi 
pronoun    to  describe    the    thing  t 
sented."     One  girl  was  sent  to  the  1 
to    write    her    definition    (the     ab 
while  another  was  sent  to  the  Ixw) 
write  an  abstract  (given  below). 

Sumraarj*.  ' 

Directions  were  definitely  given 
pupils  were  questioned  till  the  folio 
abstract  was  produced  on  the  board. 

ii  UcGnitton 

"Tell  me  one  thing  you  have  lean 

Answers:       Definition    of    adjec^ 

There  are  two  classes,"  etc.     One  ; 

finally  answered  that  nouns  and  prov 

are  names  and  not  persons,  and  thatt 
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re  adjectives  describe  the  persons  or 
lijects  represented. 

Assigned  work: 

Pupils  were  given  a  list  of  sentences 
itaining  adjectives  about  which  they 
rere  to  tell  the  class,  and  in  what  way 
ley  limited. 


ALUIvlNI. 


Utxie  ArmstroQg,  May  '87,  teaches  in  San 
10. 


EdwinaJ.  DuflScy,   Jan. 
in  Rafael. 


.90,  is  teaching  in 


Faith  Kinsay,  Jan.  '90,  teaches  in  McHenry 
[Dist,  Stanislaus  Co. 

Mary  W.  Houlton,  Jan.  '90,  is  teaching  in 
Sin  Luis  Obispo  Co, 

Snsie  M.  Davis,  Jan.  '90,  is  teaching  a  prim- 
try  school  in  Eureka. 

Lyla  A.  Forsythe,  June  '90,  has  a  school  in 
[Mill  Valley,  Marin  Co. 

.iana  Grozelier,  Jan.  '90,  is  teaching  at 
!  Smith's  Flat,  Eldorado  Co. 

May  Stern,  May  '83.  is  at  work  now  in  the 
the  Crescent  district  of  Fresno  Co. 

J.  W.  Graham,  Dec.  '87.  is  at  work  in  the 
Eureka  school  at  Hanford,  Tulare  Co. 

Hattie  M.  Smith,  June  '90,  has  just  finished 
eight  months  of  pleasant  teaching  in  Butte  Co. 

Franklin  K..  Barthel,  June  '89,  has  been 
re-engaged  as  principal  of  the  lienicia  schools, 

Ellen  McCuen,  Jan.  '90,  is  teaching  her  sec- 
ond term  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  school,  El  Do- 
rado Co. 

Annie  Pennycook.  May  '87,  has  been  teach- 
ing since  graduation  in  the  Vallejo  public 
school. 

Nellie  L.  Ottmer,  Jan.  '91,  is  teaching  in  the 
Grape  District  School  near  Healdsburg,  So- 
noma Co. 

.     Miss  Margaret  Wales,  January  *9i,  is  teach- 
'ing  very  successfully  in   the  Newark  school, 
Alameda  County. 

Frank  M.  May,  Jan.  '90,  of  Byron,  Cal.,  and 
Uiss  Eva  Preston  of  the  same  place  were  mar- 
ried August  27th. 


Mary  B.  Killefer,  June  "91,  has  been  as- 
signed  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Redlands  school 
at  Redlands.  Cal. 

Frank  M.  May,  Jan.  '90,  has  a  large  school 
in  the  Pleasant  Grove  District,  Woodrille,  Tu- 
lare Co.     He  enjoys  his  work  very  much. 

Nettie  Leonard,  May  '88,  has  taught  in  Mon- 
terey Co.  since  she  graduated.  She  held 
schools  in  Pinkerton,  Monroe,  and  Melville 
Districts. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  MacDonald,  nee  Fannie  Hall, 
June  '86,  died  at  her  home  in  Santa  Ana,  Oct. 
37,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  a  year  and  a 
half. 

George  Boke  has  returned  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity to  continue  his  studies  with  '94.  He 
has  been  teaching  school  in  Butte  county  dur- 
ing the  past  nine  tiionths. 


ALL    SORTS. 
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Ho(u)lt  on,  Hancock,  Santa  Clara  is  too  far 
away. 

Make  a  square 


A   problem   to  be  solved 
meal  of  three  beans. 

Why  is  an  author  a  queer  animal? 
his  tale  comes  out  of  his  head. 


Because 


Somebody  said:  "He  hangs  on  the  gate 
every  night."     Who  can  he  be? 

"What  slave  trade  was  prohil>ited  in  1808?" 
Brilliant  Middler— "Anti-Slave  Trade." 

'Tis  said  that  Shakespeare's  only  representa- 
tive in  the  Normal  hath  a  heart  of  Stone. 

Evidently  Fred  wishes  to  see  some  Mo(o)re 
chemistry  aprond;  he  thinks  they  are  so  funny. 

Overheard  on  tennis  court: — "It's  more  fun* 
to  play  with  all  boys  than  with  two  girls." 

Prof.  E.  reproved  "Smike"  because  he  could 
not  sing;  but  alas,  his  H(e)art  was  not  in  it, 

Prof.  K to  Geometry  pupil — "Now,  Miss 

S-'-^prove  to  me  that  CO.  E.  equals  H.  O. 
G." 

Who  is  the  young  man  that  was  mistaken 
for  m  messenger  boy,  when  he  made  hts  usual 
evening  call? 

It  would  be  well  to  organize  an  Experience 
Society.  We  should  all  like  to  hear  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ancient jMr.  B on  the  sub- 
ject "Woman." 


-i 


r, 
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"Is  it  better  to  bave  loved  and  lost  than 
never  to  have  loved  at  all?"     Ask  S.  S. 

The  question  of  the  day — "How  many  words 
can  I  miss,  and  keep  out  of  the  Spelling 
class?" 

Miss  J "Now,  there  is  Washington;  we 

all  love  hiuj."     Mr.  McB — "How  I  wish  I  were 
Washington." 

Quite  a  novelty  has  been  developed  in  the 
Ariadue  Society  in  the  way  of  a  "Children's 
corner. ' ' 

One  of  the  Junior  B"s  thinks  of  K^ing  to 
Holland  when  she  completes  her  studies  at 
the  Normal. 

How  queer  that  all  things  in  Australia  even 
to  the  mournful  are  jolly.  Something  like 
Normal  students. 

^     It  would  be  advisable  for  Miss  J to  learn 

the  diSerence  between  a  letter-box  and  a  fire- 
alarm  box. 

^P  Why  do«s  one  of  the  Senior  B2  girls  leave 
the  faucet  running?  Because  it  reminds  her  of 
the  babbling  Brook(s). 

B      Heard  in   the   Senior    Bi   chemistry   class — 

"Hasn't  J a    beautiful,    benign    smile?" 

"Yes,  seven  by  nine." 

^P  Brother  Will  had  better  pursue  his  midnight 
conversation  in  a  milder  lone  if  he  does  not 
wish  tbein  madt  public, 

Some  of  the  examples  in  Arithmetic  Re- 
Tiews  are  so  complex  that  the  pupils  can'l 
make  sense  (cents)  out  of  them. 

"I'm  on  to  yon,"  said  the  drop  of  ink  to  the 
letter,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  asperity. 
"Dry  up,"  said  the  blatter  savagery, — £x. 

Some  people  walk  quick, 
Some  people  walk  slow. 
But  those  get  there  soonest 
That  have  only  four  seats  to  go. 

I  We  would  suggest  that  the  rising  young  at- 
rney  of  Middle    Ba  learn    the  ilifference   be- 
Tcn    "exhorting"    and    "extorting"  money; 
»  -"•^*  only  a  mock  trial  and  then    he's  so 


a  desirable  beau  that  he  escorted 
ly  to  the  Art  Exhibit  and  three 
long  to  act  as  chaperons;  you 
Merry  Middlers"  are  such  proper 


A  soldier's  gravestone  in  Cochin.  Chin«, 
bears  this  military  command,  carved  aftef  tht 
man's  name  and  the  date  of  his  death — "Amu 
at  ease— Rest." 

If  one  moon  is  the  source  of  so  much  enjoy- 
ment and  the  cause  of  so  many  "struck"  peo- 
ple, what  do  you  think  of  living  on  Jupiter 
where  they  might  have  four  full  moon*  at 
once? 

After  spelling  in  room  C,  she  felt  fine  for 
she  missed  only  three:  but  when  coming  out 
of  room  I,  she  was  asked:  "How  do  you  itei 
now?"  The  disconsolate  reply  was,  "I  feel 
flat." 

Senior  A  Class  Song. 

The  day  is  short  the  room  is  cold. 
The  Seniors  are  both  stern  and  bold. 
Recess,  their  sole  remaining  joy. 
Is  spent  in  twirling  round  a  boy. 

Who  was  dat  judge?   Brudder  Preston. 
Judge — Why  do  you  come  here  to  school? 
Mr.  F. — Why,  to  graduate  of  course! 

Who  is  the  Junior  B  young  lady  who  speaks 
of  the  "dimensions  of  a  man?" 

To  what  Normal   boy   might   the  following 
apply? 
With    lokkes    crulle    as    they  were   layde  in 

press, 
Of  twenty  yers  of  age  he  was  I  guess. 

He  might  also  be  called   the  "Lady  of  IheJ 
Normal"  on  account  of  his  locks." 

"Twaa  a  moonlight  night  in  the  month  ol 
May  when  Robert,  son  of  a  prominent  gentle-J 
man  of  .\ugusta,  went  to  see  his  Darling  Kale,/ 
He   had  on  a   new  Black  suit,    a  clean  White ' 
shirt  decorated   with  Ruby  stuils.  and    took  a 
Child's  delight  in  his  attire.     His  heart   waaj 
KuUll,  more  full  than  it  liad  been  before,  asheg 
had  planned  a  great  Treat    for   Katie.      Meet- 
ing her  on  the  bank  of  a  babbling  Brook,  he 
passed  not  Byihler,  he  determined  to  leam  bigB 
fate.     He  gave  her  a  Marguerite  as  a  symbol' 
of  his  everlasting    love,    saying   that   a  Rose 
Wilt/,  too  quickly.     Many  an  hour  they  wiled 
nway   planning   their    wedding    tour.        They 
finally  decided  to   go  down    through  Georgia, 
reviewing  the  scenes  of  the  compaigns  of  Gen. 
Sherman   and    of  Montgomery    and  thence  ta 
Ogdeu.  finally  to  I<ake  Donner  which  would  be 
their    future    home.     Many  gentle    hints    she 
threw  out  as   to   the  lateness   of  the  hour,  but 
he,  all  absorbed  with    future  plans,  heeded  her 
not.     Finally,    driven    to   desperation    she  ex- 
claimed, "\V(h>y  man!  you  stick  like  Tarr. 
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Box  81,  San  Jose.  C  t  l 


I 


understand  that  the  State  Series  of  text- 
books will  receive  a  dne  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Association  and  we  await, 
with  no  little  curiosity,  the  outcome  of 
such  a  discussion,  feeling  sure  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Association  in  regard  to 
the  text-books  will  be  worthy  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 


lawiTU  Bit   IUiTm   A   WI.COl,    17>  WtfT  MNTA  C>AIU  IT  ,  IAN  JOIr. 

(WT  HAS  HESN  THE  DESIRE  OF  CaLI- 
I  fornians  for  some  time  to  remedy  a 
1  ver>-  serious  defect  in  our  educa- 
tioaal  system — the  wide  gap  existing  be- 
tween common  schools  and  the  Uiiix'ers- 
ily.  The  new  high  school  law  to  which 
our  people  had  begun  to  look  for  a  cor- 
rection of  this  fault,  now,  upon  the 
threshold  of  its  existence,  is  begin- 
ning to  show  the  finger-marks  of  the 
bungling  educational  law-maker.  Al- 
ready in  several  counties  litigation  has 
ensued — the  result  of  the  various  inter- 
pretations to  which  the  extreme  ambigu- 
itj'  of  this  new  law  has  given  rise.  The 
spirit  of  the  act  in  question  is  a  com- 
mendable one,  but  the  body  thereof  is 
plethoric  with  faults.  We  intend  in  the 
near  future  to  have  this  law  discussed  at 
length  and  its  imperfections  clearly 
pointed  out.  We  shall,  however,  in  the 
meantime,  harbor  the  hope  that  this  edu- 
cational "voice-in-the -wilderness,"  is  no 
criterion  of  its  author's  abilities  in  other 
fields  than  that  of  education. 

AS  WE    GO    TO     PRESS   SEVEK.VL    HUN- 

dred  of  California's  most  progressive 
teachers — and  some  of  her  non-progress- 
ive ones,  also,  we  hope — are  preparing 
to  attend  the  regular  annual  session  of 
the  State   Teachers'    Association.      We 


OUR  LR.iniNG    ARTICLE  THIS    MONTH 

— Education  in  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
— contains  much  valuable  information 
on  a  topic  that  should  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  California  teachers,  tor  the 
reason  that,  to  the  efforts  of  teachers 
from  our  State,  the  Island  Kingdom  owes 
much  of  her  jirogress  in  education. 
"Kanakaole"  is  a  teacher,  and,  for  a 
time,  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
Hawaiian  educational  department  He 
is,  therefoie,  competent  to  treat  this  sub- 


Fredekic  Harri.son,  in  the  Decem- 
ber  Forum^  impeaches  in  strong  and  elo- 
quent language,  the  tendency  to  over- 
ride tnodern  education  with  inflexible 
rules  and  regulations,  rigid  courses  of 
study,  and  burdensome  examinations.  I 
Oar  educational  system  is  indeed  far 
from  being  perfect  and  one  of  the  defects 
Ls  that  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harrison. 
The  ideas  expressed  may  be  character- 
ized as  being  extreme,  yet  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  remedy  the 
writer  rather  suggests  than  offers  is  not 
a  much  needed  oue  at  present.  The 
prevalent  idea  that  the  school,  rather 
than  the  parent,  is  the  natural  educator 
of  children;  this  in  addition  to  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  educators  to  prevent 
the  teaching  of  a  morality  that  is  any- 
thing more  than  "a  rattling  of  dry 
bones,"  he  characterizes  as  the  roots  of 
these  modern  educational  exnls.  We 
give  a  summary  of  the  paper  on  another 
page, 
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ordinary  reading  circle;  that  its 
purely  academic  in  matter  and  tr 
that  classes, upon  examinatioti  are 
with  their  work  in  university 
that  specialists  need  have  no  al 
the  work  will  be  too  superfic 
others  that  it  will  be  too  absti 
classes  are  formed  to  suit  these 
needs;  that  it  will  enable  ma 
now  crave  opportunities  for  big 
improvemeut,  to  enjoy  the  ad 
that  attend  study  under  men  1< 
their  work,  and  this  at  an 
hardly  more  than  the  efforts  put 
study;  that  University  extensioi 
nently  practicable,  as  has  been 
England,  in  the  Eastern  Sti 
lately,  in  California  by  the  orgj 
in  San  Francisco  of  classes  in 
Literature,  Ethics;  that  men  an< 
should  be  students  all  their  live 
which  this  movement,  more  t 
other,  will  disseminate.  When  I 
understood.  University  extensio 
ceive  an  increase  of  support  anc 
agement  that  will  place  it  amonf 
nent  educational  institutions.^ 


We  have  just  received  from 
lishers — the  Boston  School  Suj 
No.  2,  of  a  series  of  readers  st 
Information  Reading  Booki.  T 
truly  Information-books,  conts 
vast  amoiitit  of  useful  knowledg 
variety  of  subjects,  such  as  wool 
leather,  manufactured  products, 
cess  of  manufacturing,  etc.         ■ 

The   readers,    three    in     null 
fully   illustrated.     They  were   t 
by  H.    Warren  Clifford.  S.  D. 
plementary    readers,   they  great! 
anything  else  that  we  have  seen. 


Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphi; 
have  the  finest  building  for  edu 
purposes  iu  America. 
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Probably  ihe  most  notable  text-book 

which  has  appeared  during  the  year  1891 

is  the  work  entitled,  Stitditi  in   American 

History  issued  from  the  publishing  house 

of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.     The  au- 

Ibois,  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  teacher  of  the 

History  and  Art  ot   Education  in  vStan- 

ferd  University,  atid  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mar>' 

Sheldon   Barnes,  teacher   of  History  in 

the  Oswego  Normal  School,  N.  Y.,  have, 

we  think,  hit  upon  the  idea  which  will 

prevail  in  future  text-books  011  history. 

We  insert   the   following  chapter   as 

illustrative  of   the  method  followed   iu 

treating  history. 

GOLD     IX     CALIPORVIA. 

A  tale  it  was  of  lands  of  gold, 
That  lay  toward  the  sun.     Wild  wing'd  and 
fleet 
It  spread  among  the  swift  Missouri's  bold 
Unbridled  men,  and  reached  to  where  Ohio 
roird. 
— JOAguis  Mll.t,ER,  in  By  theSundrnm  Seas. 

The  Gold  Fever. — In  the  summer  of 
1848,  gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's 
Fort  The  military  commander  of  Cali- 
fornia thus  describes  the  effect  of  this 
discovery : 

We  arrived  at  Sutter'  .sFort  July  2tid.     Along 
the  whole  route  mills  were  lying  idle,  fields  of 
wheat  were  open  to  cattle  and  horses,  houses 
vacant  and   farms  going  to  w^aste.     Captain 
Sutter  had  only  two  mechanics  in  his  employ 
(»  wagon-maker  and  a  blacksmith),  whom  he 
was  then  paying  ten  dollars  a  day.     [Captain 
Suiter   is  a  Swiss   immigrant,  who  some   time 
ago,  came  into  California  with  a  smalt   party 
of  men   and   built   this   fort   which  bears  his 
name.]     On  the  fifth  resumed  the  journey. , . . 
to  . . .  the   Lower  mines,  or  Mormon  diggings. 
The  hill-sides  were   thickly  strewn  with  can- 
%'RS  tents  and  bush  arbors,  [in  which  the  min- 
ers live]   . .  .  A  small  gutter  not  more  than. .  . . 
two  or  three  feet  deep  was  pointed  out  to  me 
•s   the  one   where  two   men.... had,  a  short 
tim«  before,  obtained  1 17,000  worth  of  gold .... 
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A    NEW  Hundreds  of  similar  ravines,  to  all  appear- 

ances, are  yet  untouched. .  .  Flour  is  already 
worth,  at  Sutter's,  ^36  a  barrel,  and  soon  will 
be  fifty.  Unless  large  quantities  of  bread- 
stuffs  reach  the  country,  much  suffering  will 
occur;  but. . .  it  is  believed  the  merchants  will 
bring  from  Chili  and  Oregon  a  plentiful  supply 
for  the  coming  winter....!  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  ...  no  thefts  or  robberies  have  been 
committed  in  the  gold  district. 

As  fast  as  the  news  reached  them, 
Oregonians,  Mexicans,  Sandwich  Is- 
landers, Americans  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
Europeans,  Chinamen,  atid  Australians, 
started  for  California;  and  before  the 
close  of  1 S49  there  were  at  lea.st  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  this  new  territory. 
These  were  the  Forty-Niners. 


The  Way  to  California. — A  pamph- 
let of  directions  written  in  1848  describes 
the  following  routes: 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
round  Cape  Horn,  130  days,  and  $350. 
From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via 
Panama,  37  days,  and  $420.  Besides 
these  a  route  across  Mexico;  the  best 
route,  "were  it  not  for  tlie  danger  (or 
rather  certainty)  of  being  robbed  on  the 
road." 

The  other  route  to  the  gold  mines  was 
by  the  old  Trail  to  Santa  Fe;  thence  into 
Califoniia  by  the  road  made  by  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion.  One  of  the  immigrants 
of  '49  notes  in  his  journal: 

July  I. — The  desert  over  which  we  were  to 
pass  was  an  arid  plain,  without  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter, or  a  blade  of  grass. . .  .Slowly,  but  steadily 
we  walked  on.  The  night  closed  iu  upon  hun- 
dreds of  wagons All  walked  who  could,  in 

order. . .  .to  save  their  cattle;  and  as  the  night 
were  heavily  on,  all  sounds  of  mirth.  .  .ceased, 
and  the  creaking  of  wheels  and  the  howling  of 

wolves  alone  were  beard Mothers  might 

be  seen  wading  through  the  deep  dust  or  heavy 
sands  of  the  desert,  or  climbing  mountain 
steeps,  leading  their  poor  children  by  the 
hand;  or  the  once  strong  man,  pale,  emaciated 
by  hunger  and  fatigue,  carrying  upon  his  back 
his  feeble  infant,  crying  for  water  and  nourish 
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Earlv  Government  in  Cal. — Cali- 
fornia was  ours  and  was  uow  filling  with 
people  so  fast,  that  she  wished  to  be- 
come a  State.  But  the  old  question  came 
up  again,  "with  slavery  or  without?" 
And  while  the  men  of  the  free  states 
were  debating  this  question  iu  Congress 
with  the  men  of  the  slave  states,  Cali- 
foraia  had  no  government  at  all.  So  the 
Californians  had  to  think  what  to  do  for 
themselves;  for  something  had  to  be 
done,  and  done  quickly.  As  we  read  in 
the  letters  of  the  time.  "Large  portions 
of  the  population,  lazy  and  addicted 
to  gambling.  .  support  themselves  by 
stealing  cattle  and  horses  .  Wanted  [a 
Justice  of  the  Peace]  ...  who  is  not 
afraid  to  do  his  duty,  and  who  knows 
what  his  duty  is."  "American  desper- 
adoes commit  .  .  assaults  on  the  na- 
tive population,"  As  a  result  of  all  this, 
at  a  mass  meeting  in  Sacramento  [Sut- 
ter's Fort]  in  January,  1849,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  pa.<wed: 

Whfreas,  The  frequency  ..  .with  which 
robberie.s  and  nsurders  have  of  late  been  com- 
mitted have  deeply  impressed  us  with  the 
necessity  of  having  some  regular  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  laws  and  officers  to  enforce  the 
observance  ot  those  laws;  And 


Whereas,  The  discovery of  gold  hui 

traded an  immense  immigration  front 

parts   of  the    world thus    adding    to  tl> 

present  state  of  confusion ;  Therefore,     . 

Rtsohftd,  That  in  ibe  opinion  of  this  nieetitt| 
it  is  ....very  necessary,  that  the  iababitaots^df 
California  should  form  a. .  Government  [of 
their  own   for  the  time   beiugj  to  enact  liwi 

and  appoint  officers until Congress  xt 

fit  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ortr 
this  Territory. 

Kesi'hfJ,  That  we  recommend  to  the  inbtb-  | 
ilants  of  California  to  hold  meetings  and  elect 
delegates  to  represent  them  in  the  convention 
to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of. . .  pr^ 
paring  a  form  of  govemnienl  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  sanction. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  such  a 
convention  met,  and  formed  a  constitQ; 
lion  for  the  State  of  California,  in  whi( 
it  was  declared  that  California  shod 
not  allow  slavery  within  her  bordei 
and  with  this  constitution  Califomi 
was  finally  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Hven  up  ill  the  mines  a  Forty-Nii 
tells  us: 

When  a  man    was   arrested    for   stealing 
any  thing  of  that   sort,  a  jury  of   twelve   mi 
being  selected,  they  would  take  their  seats 
the  logs  or  the  ground,  listen  to  the  case  ai 
pronounce  their  judgment,      .   when    the 
diet    wovdd  be  acted  upon  without  delay 
common    penalty    was   to   shave  one-half 
head,  give  the  offender  a  few  vigorous  taahi 
and  bid  him  leave  the  diggings  and  never 
turn  under  penalty  of  death. 
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TEACHERS  AND  THE  TAUGHT 


tead  before  the  State  Teachers  Association  at  Riverside,  Dec.  ^1.  i8c)i 


liy  DR.  A.  W.  PLUMMER. 


f  object  in  nature  tbat  one  sees  is 
educator.  No  person  can  look 
on  anything  or  perceive  it  through 
ihe  senses  without  having  an  im- 
made  upon  his  mind  in  some  man- 
'hea  we  remember  that  every  per- 
meets  on  the  street,  in  public  or  in 
places,  leaves  upon  the  niiiid  an 
either  for  good  or  evil,  how 
►hould  be  our  lives. 

pupil  iu  the  school  or  on  the 
ground  influences,  and  is  in- 
by  every  other  pupil  with  whom 
5  in  contact. 

acher's  every  expression ,  whether 
dress,  manner  of  walking  or  of 
'.  expression  of  the  face  or  speech, 

upon  the  child's  mind,  never  to 
bated. 

educators,  however,  thought  is 
Itent. 
ducation  of  a  child  is  received 
;h  varied  sources  and  under  such 
nd  variable  circumstances  that  it 
le  efforts  of  the  most  careful  stu- 
know  what  developed  certain 
ristics.  The  development  of  the 
r  of  the  man  or  womati   began 

or  she   was  yet  unborn,  far  in 
when  the  minds  and  characters 
Iters    were   being    formed,    and 


when  they  of  the  past  were  weaving  cir- 
cumstances that  should  influence  gene- 
rations to  follow.  The  man  of  the  pres- 
ent is  a  little  epitome  of  mankind  since 
creation. 

No  teacher  presumes  to  fully  trace  the 
chain  of  circumstances,  even  of  one  short 
life,  yet  no  teacher  can  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  man  is  the  creature 
of  environment,  and  that  no  two  of  her 
pupils  have  1>een  surrounded  by  exactly 
similar  conditions  and  subjected  to  the 
same  influences,  though  they  be  twins 
and  are  always  together,  an}-  more  than 
there  are  two  objects  of  inferior  life— an- 
imal or  vegetable — tbat  are  exact  proto- 
types of  each  other  in  this  regard. 

The  teacher  cainiot  labor  upon  a  good 
basis,  or  intelligently,  without  some 
knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  child,  and  the  surroundings  that  have 
been,  and  are,  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  guiding  and  impressing  that  individual 
child  mind.  He  should  be  able  to  map 
the  temperaments  of  each  pupil,  his  most 
important  traits  of  character,  his  idiosyn- 
cracies  and  natural  incilinations. 

The  neat,  bright,  cheerful  girl,  and 
the  untidy,  dull,  sullen  gitl.  Who  does 
not  know  them  both?  But  how  many 
stop  to  think  that  the  difiierence  is  not 
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altogether  due  to  the  virtue  of  the  one  or 
the  fault  of  the  other.  How  different 
their  homes,  their  parents,  their  ances- 
tors. Increase  your  work  with  the  unfor- 
tunate child,  and  generations  to  come, 
yea,  she  herself,  will  reaji  rich  harvests 
of  better  thoughts  planted  in  her  soul. 
Count  I  per  cent,  advancement  here  a 
greater  victory  than  lo  per  cent,  where 
needed  le$s. 

The  great  study  of  the  teacher  is  life, 
and  the  various  factors  which  make  up 
its  varied  phases.  The  builder  must 
know  the  material  before  he  can  plan  the 
structure.  Psychology,  therefore,  is  pre- 
eminently the  teacher's  study.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  and  its  forces  is  the 
grandest  of  equipments  for  him  who 
wishes  to  educate  to  strong  thought  and 
right  action. 

The  teacher  assumes  the  ability  to 
•deal  with  the  development  of  the  child 
mind,  and  the  great  responsibility  of 
ibrming  character;  then  what  must  be 
some  of  his  or  her  qualifications  ? 

The  ideal  teacher  posseses  every  vir- 
tue that  could  be  desired — he  is  a  perfect 
being.  We  have  only  one  example — 
He  who  doeth  all  things  well, — the 
Great  Teacher. 

Comenius  says:  "According  to  the 
heavenly  idea,  man  should  know  all 
things,  and  of  himself,  should  refer  all 
things  to  God.  Nature  has  implanted 
within  us  the  seeds  of  learning,  virtue 
and  piety.  To  bring  these  seeds  to  ma- 
turity is  the  object  of  education." 

"If  we  would  ascertain  how  teaching 
and  learning  are  to  have  good  results, 
we  must  look  to  the  known  processes  of 
Nature  and  Art" 

No  amount  of  method  will  compensate 
for  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Knowlege 
of  the  subject,  and  method  of  imparting 
it,  should  go  hand-in-hand:  one  without 
the  other  is  of  little  value. 


The  teacher  should  be  well  educai 
the  more  highly  educated  the  better, 
liberal  and  broad  education,  howev 
does  not  insure  success  as  a  teacher, 
person  with  limited  knowledge  may 
superior  as  a  teacher,  to  one  with  a  vei 
profound  knowledge.  The  qualificatia 
necessary  to  make  a  good  teacher  a 
peculiar  in  themselves,  some  of  whic 
I  hope  t3  present  in  this  brief  review, 
I  desire  to  touch  upon  the  more  commi 
points  of  the  teacher's  mission  and  ] 
quiremeuts.  The  fundamental  requisit 
are  similar  to  those  for  any  other  profij 
sional  line  of  work;  they  are  a  good  phyi 
cal  organization,  a  well  balanced  intell 
and  a  possession  of  a  liberal  educalii 
All  backed  by  a  good  supply  of  commi 
s^nse,  firm  convictions  and  decisx 
action. 

It    is   of    prime   importance   that 
teacher    should   possess    good    physic 
health  and   should  ever  be   watchful  Ifl 
keep  it  thus.     A  sick    or  exhausted  per 
son  cannot  do  his  best  work.  A  teacb 
undigested   cold  dinner   or  his  even: 
party  may  bring   the  pupil   a  strappiof 
Deliver  the  children  from  dyspeptics, 
is  a  part  of   his   profession  to  dev 
good  physical  as  well  as  mental  or] 
zations     in    himself     and     his    pu 
Neither  the   mind  nor  the  body  can 
developed  alone  without   injury  to 
other. 

When  it  becomes  necessan.'  la 
teacher  to  take  some  narcotic  in  ordt 
secure  sleep  it  is  time  to  cry  halt, 
means  a  breaking  down  of  nerv 
energy  that  should  be  treated  to 
thing  quite  different  from  bromii 
chloral,  etc. 

Teachers  must  be  good  organizei 
order  lo  succeed.  They  should 
definate  plans  for  work,  a  regular 
for  everj'thing  and  everything  doiK 
time,  as  well  as  a  place  foreveryt 
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ana  eventhing  in  its  place.  Regularity 
and  system  in  the  routine  of  the  school 
room,  as  the  moving  of  classes,  the  pass- 
ing out  and  in  of  lines  of  pupils  at  inter- 
missions, etc.,  are  among  the  most 
potent  factors  in  developing  orderly  and 
attentive  habits  in  pupils,  and  in  lead- 
ing them  to  become  careful  and  nielhodi- 
HbI  in  all  their  future  work  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  life. 

"The  course  of  study  should  be  ar- 
langed  in  strict  order,  so  that  the  earlier 
^studies  prepare  the  way  for  the  later." 
System  implies  good  programs — programs 
Br  study  as  well  as  for  recitation,  and 
Rtiiese  plans  rigidly  carried  out.  The 
I  greatest  amount  of  time  possible  is  to  be 
ound  only  in  method. 
Interruptions  are  a  prolific  source  of 
evils  in  our  schools.  Teachers  often  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  school  by  refer- 
ring to  something  entirely  foreign  to  the 
work,  or  by  a  private  interview  with  a 
disorderly   pupil.      The  attention  of  60 

k pupils  misdirected  for  five  minutes  is  five 
iours  wasted  and  money  lost.  It  dis- 
iConrages  pupils  to  be  compelled  to  lose 
the  claim  of  sequence  in  their  studies, 
and  besides,  makes  him  inattentive  and 
eventually  listless.     "Iron  that  might  be 

I  wrought   at  one  heating  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  cold,  and   be  heated  over 
»nd  over  again." 
To    hf  Coutitiucii. 
MILITARY  DRILL  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOLS 


BY    HARDING    M.    KENNEDY. 


f  When  militar>'  drill  was  proposed  in 
the  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  about 
two  years  ago,  it  was  regarded  by  many 
of  the  .stndents,  particularly  by  the 
young  men,  as  a  venture  of  doubtful 
I  success.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  few,  how- 
f^ver,  led  to  organization;  marching  and 
"lilttarj'  orders  were  learned ;  a  consign- 


ment of  muskets  was  made  to  the  com- 
panies by  the  State.  The  result  being 
that  the  Normal  School  has  now  several 
companies  well  equipi>ed  and  drilled. 
Military  tactics  is  now  a  requirement  in 
the  school.  Companies  of  young  ladies 
— minus  muskets  of  course — have  been 
formed  and  these  display  as  much  skill 
and  enthusiasm  as  the  young  men. 

By  many  it  was  suggested  that  we 
might  introduce  military  drill  into  our 
schools;  that  in  the  already  crowded 
common  school  curriculum  we  might 
find  room  for  a  little  "soldiering." 

Well  I  have  tried  the  drill  with  the 
most  fav^orable  results,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  experience  may  benefit  others, 
this  humble  article  is  written. 

The  first  of  last  Septemljer  1  took 
charge  of  a  mountain  school.  The  chil- 
dren, like  many  in  the  moutitains,  were 
awkward  to  the  extreme.  One  could 
keep  step  with  them  about  as  easily  as 
he  could  with  a  kangaroo.  The  left  foot 
was  constantly  identifiied  with  the  right 
and  vice  versa.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
aflfairs  I  resolved  to  apply  what  knowl- 
edge of  military  tactics  I  had  gained 
while  in  Company  B  at  the  Normal,  lo 
organize  the  pupils  into  a  miniature 
company  and  drill  daily. 

Of  course  the  move  met  with  opin^M- 
tion,  but  by  earnestly  expounding  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  and  the  goivi 
results  sure  to  follow,  alt  dissenters  went 
won  over  and  soon  we  had  a  ct)n>j»any  of 
sixteen.  We  have  now  been  drillinx 
nearly  three  months  and  the  results  ore 
that  the  companies  can  go  through  most 
of  the  simple  evolutions  and  enu  credit' 
ably  acquit  themselves  iu  the  ?»word 
manual.  And  all  this  gained  by  only 
ten  minutes  drilling  daily. 

Now  perhaps    we  slniuld    add   n    few 
lines  as  to  how  we  l)egun   and  how  wt, 
work.     The  fiirsl  two  ^NCcV.*  wwt 
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in  leapiing  to  "right"  and  "left  dress," 
"right"  "left"  and  "about  face"  and  to 
march  in  single  column  and  single  file, 
impressing  constantly  on  the  children 
the  necessity  of  always  keeping  a  straight 
line  and  guiding  by  the  head  of  the 
company. 

Then  we  took  up  marching  by  fours 
and  the  necessary  e\'olutions  in  forma- 
tions of  fours. 

At  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  the  mem- 
bers procureil  for  themselves  "swords." 
They  were  not  elaborate  weapons  with 
shining  blades  and  polished  brass  han- 
dles, neither  did  we  ha\'e  brass  tipped 
leather  scabbards  in  which  to  sheathe 
them.  But  the  plain,  peeled  wands 
answered  every  purpose,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  just  as  proud  ol  them  as  if  they 
were  costlier  weapons. 

Now  came  sword  drilling  First  the 
children  were  taught  how  to  hold  the 
wand  at  "carry  arms,"  then  came  suc- 
cessively, "order  arms,"'  "right-shoulder 
arms,"  "present  arms,"  "parade  rest,  ' 
"support  arms,"  and  "parade"  and  "in 
place,  rest."  During  all  this  the  march- 
ing was  kept  up. 

"Ves,  but  w^hat  good  do  you  derive 
from  this?"  a  doubting  one  asks  me. 
Humboldt  beautifully  says.  "The  finest 
fruit  earth  holds  up  to  its  Maker  is  a 
fini.shed  man."  Endow  a  man  with  a 
sweet,  angelic  temperament  and  faultless 
morals,  give  him  the  wisdom  of  Solon, 
and  yet  if  he  has  not  a  physical  frame  in 
proportion  to  these  mental  and  spiritual 
excellences,  he  is  not  a  finished  man,  he 
is  one  sided  in  his  development.  Now 
this  is  what  military  drill  will  do.  It 
will  help  to  make  an  athletic  robust  man 
or  woman;  it  will  develop  these  physical 
qualities,  which,  alas,  lie  too  often  dor- 
mant under  the  lethargic  influence  of  the 
public  school.  Is  a  straight  figure,  an 
active  body,  a  graceful  carriage  desirable? 


Then    is    military'   drill    useful,    fcf 
teaches  all  these  and  many  more. 

Nor  d<>es  military  drill  call  into  pi 
only  the  physical  part.  In  a  rapid, 
thusiastic  drill  the  perceptive  facul 
must  be  continually  alert.  The 
must  catch  the  command,  the  eye  m 
watch  the  alignment.  And  the  mind 
iLself  must  \x  intensely  active.  It  mm 
decide  in  a  flash  the  proper  moveraen 
in  executing  the  command;  it  m 
weigh  and  consider  the  command — fi 
the  teachers  occasionally  should  gi' 
impossible  commands,  as  coming  from 
"reverse"  to  a  "support"  or  from 
"present"  to  a  "parade  rest." 

And  there  are  other  good  results. 
beneficial  esprit  de  corps  is  created,  an 
the  generous  rivalry  sure  to  exist, 
prompts  each  member  to  his  best.  And 
the  teacher,  as  commander,  will  find  thai 
the  hold  gained  over  the  childred  durini 
drill  time  is  continued  in  school  hotd 
and  thus  as  an  aid  to  school  disciplml 
the  drill  is  worth  many  times  the  can 
bestowed  upon  it.  ■ 

If  a  teacher  does  not  understand  iti 
fantr>'  tactics  well  enough  to  teach  itj 
his  school,  he  may  get  a  copy  of  Casq| 
or  still  better  the  new  U.  S.  Tactics  whic 
have  superseded  Casey,  and  a  little 
gent  reading  will  give  you  all  desi 
information. 

And,  in  closing,  if  you  want  to  in 
new  life  into  your  school;  if  you  wan 
gain  a  better  hold  over  you  pupils, 
if  you  want  to  improve  your  children 
yourself,  in  many  other  ways — for  th 
good  re!5ults  are  manifold — introduc 
military  drill  even  if  you  have  to  sacr 
fice  some  other  study  to  do  it.  Yot 
time  and  trouble  will  be  well  re 
Try  it. 


One-half  of  the  people  that  are 
die  before  the  age  of  i6. 


B«latlon 
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Klndergrarten 
Work. 


BV  ALUE   M.    Fki.kek. 

Science- teaching,  or  the  leaching  of  or- 
ganized knowledge,  has  for  its  objects 
the  harmonious  development  of  the 
child:  the  making  ot  educational  work 
all-sided,  universal;  the  preparation  for 
complete  living. 

By  a  proper  scientific  development,  the 
child  is  brought  into  sympathy  with  Na- 
ture of  which  he  himself  forms  a  part, 
and  he  early  learns  to  love  truth  for 
truth's  sake. 

The  principal  difficulty  to  be  encount- 
ered in  Science- teaching  is  the  lack  of 
right  preparation  on  the  teacher's  part. 
She  has  been  reared  in  a  book  world  of 
disconnected  facLs.  The  temptation  to 
seek  for  printed  knowledge  is  great. 
Nature's  lx)ok  ever  lies  open  liefore  her, 
but  she  is  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  "to 
go  forth  into  the  light  of  things  and  be 
taught."  Again  when  the  conscientious 
teacher  looks  about  for  a  foundation 
upon  which  Science  teaching  may  rest 
she  finds  none.  No  less  an  educator 
than  Joseph  Payne  has  said,  "Science  is 
the  grand  desideratum  of  our  age,  the 
true  mark  of  our  civilization.  We  want 
science  to  supply  a  mental  discipline  iin- 
funiished  by  the  old  established  curricu- 
lum; we  want  it  as  the  basis  of  the  tech- 
nical instaiction  of  our  workmen.  As 
things  go,  ever>-  teacher  is  left  to  frame 
his  own  theory  of  science  teaching,  and 
his  own  empirical  method  of  carrying  it 
out;  and  the  result  is,  to  apply  our  illus- 
tration, that  the  fabric  of  Science- teach- 
ing now  rising  before  us  rests  upon  no 
recognized  and  established  foundation, 
exhibits  no  principle  of  harmonious  de- 
sign, and  that  its  various  stages  have 
«<arcely  any  relation  to  each  other  and 
least  of  all  to  any  solidly  compacted 
ground-plan." 


An  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  in  a 
German  forest  a  boy,  Fredrich  Froebel, 
who  in  infancy  was  left  motherless.  The 
father  died  when  Fredrich  was  a  mere 
child.  Indeed,  so  lonely  was  this  boy 
that  he  turned  to  Nature  for  companion- 
ship, and  to  her  during  his  whole  life 
he  went  for  solace  and  instruction. 

Frcebel  became  seccessively  forester, 
book-keeper,  architect,  teacher.  He 
communed  with  Pestalozzi.  Afterward 
he  gratified  his  desire  for  knowledge  as  a  ■ 
University  .student.  He  .ser\-ed  as  sol- 
dier.  Then  he  began  studying  at  Berlin 
in  the  mineralogical  museum  where  he 
reflected  at  leisure  upon  the  geometrical 
forms  of  crj'stals  and  their  symbolic 
meaning.  Here  he  hit  npon  the  ground- 
forms  in  nature,  sphere,  cylinder,  cube. 
These,  when  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life 
to  early  childhood,  were  introduced  as 
"gifts"  into  his  kindergartens. 

After  years  of  profound  study  of  na- 
ture in  its  law  of  development  and  the 
most  careful  contemplation  of  the  child, 
he  fotmd  Unity  the  basis  of  all  principles 
of  development.  Upon  this  law,  de- 
duced from  Nature  herself,  Froeljel  based 
the  Kindergarten,  "child  garden,"  where 
the  child  is  a  plant,  the  school  a  garden 
and  teachers  gardeners  of  little  children. 

Fnx'bel  did  not  intend  that  Unity 
should  be  confined  to  the  first  six  or 
seven  years  of  childhood. 

He  meant  to  have  it  extend  through  the 
different  stages  of  development  in  the 
child's  whole  school  career.  His  so- 
called  system  of  education  was  intended 
to  extend  from  the  cradle  through  the 
University.  FnEbel's  life  was  too  short 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  higher  education. 
He  said  that  he  was  loo  old  to  attempt 
the  fusing  of  Kindergarten  culture  with 
public  school  work.  W.  T.  Harris.  W. 
N.  Hailmann,  Col.  Parker  and  other 
educators  of  the  present  time  have  stimu 
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lated  activity  in  the  line  he  has  pointed 
out. 

The  objects  used  in  the  Kindergarten 
for  giving  the  child  instruction,  or  con- 
veying to  the  child  mind  ideas  outside  of 
himself  are  the  "gifts."  We  could  sum 
them  up  briefly  in  the  three  words, 
sphere,  cylinder,  cube.  There  are  num- 
erous gifts  in  the  kindergarten,  but  they 
are  simple  modifications  of  these  forms. 
Probably  they  bear  the  name  of  gifls,  be- 
cause they  f^we  the  chikl  the  keys  to  all 
scientific  instruction. 

W.  N.  Hailmann  says,  "In  the  cube 
rest  appears,  as  firmness,  inertness;  in  the 
ball,  motion,  as  mobility,  life;  and  the 
cylinder  placed  on  end  approaches  in  in- 
ertness the  cube:  placed  on  the  side  it  re- 
sembles the  ball  in  mobility.  Thus  the 
three  appear  as  representatives  of  the 
vague  es.sence  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature;  iu  the  cube,  life  sleeps  as  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  the  cube  moves 
only  when  placed  on  edge  or  comer,  to 
return  again  to  sleep:  in  the  cylinder, 
the  tyjje  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  axial 
life  in  certain  directions  liegins  to  mani- 
fest itself:  and  in  the  ball,  as  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  alt-sided  life,  lite  in  all  di- 
rections is  reached.  Again  these  three 
forms  present  tyjjes  of  the  principal 
phases  of  human  development;  from  the 
easy  mobility  of  childhood,  (the  1)all,) 
we  pass  through  the  half-steady  stages 
of  boyhood  and  girlhood — represented 
in  the  cylinder — to  the  firm  character  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  for  which  the 
cube  furnishes  the  fonuula." 

If  the  ball  is  the  type  of  the  animal, 
the  cylinder  the  type  of  the  vegetable 
and  the  cube  the  type  of  the  mineral 
kingdom;  if  nearly  every  branch  of 
study  in  the  school  curriculum  is  largely 
dependent  upon  these  forms,  it  is  a  logi- 
cal conclusion  that  the  kindergarten  is 

the  foundation  upon  which  science  should 
rest. 


Science-teaching  should  be  commem 
in  the  primary  school,  as    in    the   ki; 
dergarten,   with  the  ball,   cylinder 
cube  gifts,  the  aotil  of  which  an  educa 
or  terms  Unity  in  Universality  and  U 
versality  in  Unity — One  in  All  and  j 
in  One.     "Take  them  where   you  nu 
and  they  comprise  the  world  of  the  chi 
reducing  it  to  its  simplest  elements, 
opening,  at  the  same  time,  countless  av 
nues  in  all  directions  to  wider,  highert 
fluence.     Inward  and  outward  their  i 
fluence  and  scope  lie  in  infinity. 

The  highest  artistic  creations  are  base 
upon  Science.  Science  is  based  upon  th 
fundamental  forms  in  nature.  From  tl 
gifts  children  receive  ideas  of  color,  lo: 
size,  relativity,  etc.  By  means  of  the! 
called  occupations,  these  ideas  are  repi 
duced  in  clay,  sewing,  paper-foldio 
cutting,  weaving,  etc. 

All  this  is  necessary  to  harmonious 
velopment.  but  the  difficulty  lies  in 
fact  that  it  too  often  is  stopped  by  in' 
lectual  machinery  at  the  age  of  six 
seven.     Most  educators  agree  that 
should  be  a  connection  between  the 
dergarten  and  the  public  school.     Ph 
detphia,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  o 
cities  have  made  the  connecting  ex 
ment   with   marked   success.     San  JoS 
and  Los  Angeles  arc  the  pioneer  cities 
our  own  state. 

If  pupils  could  enter  the  school  fi 
good     kindergartens.    Science  -  teaci 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  ma 
Unfortunately  for  primar>'  teachers,  t! 
are  obliged  in  most    places  to   do 
work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  schoo] 
Education   is  a   matter  of  growth, 
when   they  attempt  to  do   three   j-e; 
work  in   one,    they   find    that   they 
cramming,  not  educating. 

The  teacher  is  to  commence  Sci 
work.     She  looks  about  her  for  materia! 
Into  the  mineral  world  she 
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t  the  objects  most  attractive. 
9  in  the  animal  kingdom  life  dear 
ild's  experience.  Still  she  is  not 
She  is  looking  for  a  solid 
St  nearly  resembling  the  bright- 
jalls  of  Froebel's  first  gift  In 
Stable  kingdom  she  finds  fruit, 
llting  her  selection  she  goes  back 
ill  which  in  teaching  must  pre- 
chosen  fruit.  Why  must  it  pre- 
"The  ball  is  an  unseparated 
I  single  ground  form;  it  repre- 
I  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
Ind  again  and  again  in  Nature's 
s  forms — in  seed,  bulbs,  fruits 
the  shape  of  trees  and  number- 
fr  things." 

f  do  children  hail  the  red,  yel- 
ae,  green,  orange,  and  purple 
•)ld  playmates  are  they  to  Kin- 
ti  pupils;  new  friends  resem- 
tarbles  and  other  toys  to  un- 
Shildren.  The  teacher  sees  the 
wants   of  her  little   people    and 

to  meet  them  with  this  gift. 
re  not  Kindergarten  children. 
It  give  advanced  lessons.  Ideas 
uaud  form  are  drawn  trom  the 
I  the  work  of  comparison  begins. 
je  comes  spontaneously,  and,  like 
is  only  the  refining  process.  The 
I  compared,  then  the  chosen  fntit 
ball.  Later  on  the  fruits  them- 
jt  compared  and  thus  the  work 
The  observation  is  cultivated, 
ke  ttained  to  see.  Attention  is 
knd  curiosity  stimulated.  Nature 
Inually  interviewed  by  both 
and   pupils;    parents   are   ques- 

The  children  find  out  all  they 
aemselves,  then  the  teacher  adds 
Ito  the  accumulating.  As  words 
tfences  are  developed,  they  appear 
i  blackboard  or  chart. 
irhole  fruit  is  studied,  then  the 
When  the  seed  or  pit  is  found  in 


imagination  the  children  plant  it,  care 
for  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  beauti- 
ful tree  to  which  they  offer  thanks  in 
child  language  for  its  shade,  blossoms 
and  fruit.  While  these  observations  and 
thinking  lessons  are  going  on,  the  chil- 
dren model  the  fruit  in  clay,  paint  it  in 
water  colors,  cut  it  from  paper,  draw 
from  nature,  and  sew  the  impressions  of 
color  upon  card-board.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, developed  words  are  written  and  re- 
written. Sj>ecial  attention  is  given  to 
color.  The  best  colors,  colors  resembling 
nature,  may  be  found  in  silks  and  wors- 
teds, and  these  should  be  used  so  as  to 
produce  harmonious  results  in  sewing. 

Fruit  lessons  may  be  continued  with 
profit  for  perhaps  two  months,  during 
which  time  the  culie  and  cylinder  are 
studied.  Then  the  study  of  nuts  may 
follow,  after  which  the  seeds  of  plants 
may  l>e  taken  up.  These  the  child  may 
plant  in  window  boxes  or  gardens,  and 
the  most  tmly  scientific  plan  of  Nature 
is  begun.  Later  on  when  wild  flowers 
appear,  some  simple  one  is  cboseu  and 
studied,  first  as  a  whole;  then  the 
flower,  bud,  leaf,  stem  and  root. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  flower  study  we 
may  take  up  birds,  fishes,  insects  or  any 
other  form  of  animal  life.  In  whatever 
kingdom  nature  is  studied  the  same  law 
of  unity  exists.  The  child  early  recog- 
nizes it  and  is  charmed  in  whatever  form 
it  presents  itself.  All  science-work 
based  upon  Kindergarten  principles  must 
be  systematic,  for  Frcebel's  plan  is  one 
of  sequence  to  be  studied  analytically  or 
synthetically  as  seems  best  suited  to  the 
class  in  hand. 

Looking   at   the  Kinderga*- 
public  school  point  of  vie» 
recognize   its    advantages 
there  the  6rst  steps  i 
try,    physics,    ind 
drawing,  designini 
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mctry.  "law  of  balance"  the  founda- 
tion of  art. 

Jitdlte  Draper.  State  Superintendent  of 
\'  v  York  was  right  when  he  said,  "The 
kiutlciKarlcn  is  the  best  form  of  manual 
trutnitiK-  It  is  important,  however,  that 
whatever  is  done  in  this  direction  should 
l«  done  right. 

A  KiiulcrKarten  not  conducted  on 
Muiiid  educational  principles  is  worse 
Ihiiii  none  liiverythiug  depends  upon 
htivluK  skilled  teachers  who  are  in  syni- 
palhy  with  childhood.  ' 

II  wc  have  not  the  Kindergarten  in- 
IrudiKtory  to  primarj-  work,  do  we  want 
KliuliTKurlen  in  our  public  schools  ?  Not 
).|»(v  wiirk  to  any  great  extent;  but  edu- 

,  luil     jiiinciples  as     advauced    and 

uiuilr  practical  Ijv  Krctbel  from  the 
IhvdtirN  of  the  best  teachers  from  De- 
tiim-iUu*i  ItJ  I'cstalozzi. 

I'ru-txirH  plan  is  logically  connected 
•ltd  liluhly  .scientific.  When  this  plan 
U  Mulvt'rNally  adopted  and  continued 
ihioitiih  idl  Ihc  grades  of  the  public 
•ihiMiU,  there  will  l)e  an  hannoiiious  de- 
V^lupiiicut  of  Ihechild^  a  making  of  edu- 
V4«ytiimil  wufk  jill-sided,  a  thorough  pre- 
^MtatliMi  for  citizenship,  and  we  may 
(•vl   (hut  tlie    age    of    empiricism    has 

t«livd  MWAV. 


3.  It  is  KIND,  always  pleasant 

4.  It  is  STRONG. 


DISCIPLINE. 

BV   WM,    Bt,ANU. 

|lSb»   lullowlilK  paper  read  recently    before 

I  ((()••  County  Teachers  Institute  was 

.1  ttit"  l)c»l  listened  to  by  that  body. 

itti*   III    H  roncise   yet   contprehensive 

!«  \tiiillniil  cliaracleristics  of  true  disci- 

U     will     repay     close    and    frequent 

Ko.l 

IMnclplinc  KKGULAR,  without  fitful- 
Uut  nometimes  strict  and  at  other 

llMMC. 

It  U   iMTAKTiAL.      There   is    uo 
It  favoritism. 


5.       It    is    DISCRIMINATIVE 

and  mechanical. 


f 
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6.  It  is  THOROl'GH.  descendii 
points  of  detail.  ^k 

Law  should  be  supreme. 

Rules  should  be  few  and  well  c< 
ered. 

Each  one  should  know  his  duty. 

Supervision  should  be  regular 
thorough. 

There  should  be  no  fuss.         H 

Never  give  an  order  without  a  « 
determination  to  be  olieyed.  ■ 

Let  your  orders  be  definite.       V 

Do  not  assume  the  possibility  of 
tradiction  or  of  disobedience 

Avoid  threatening. 

Do  not  rei>eat  your  commandsJ 

Speak   in  a  quiet  firtn  tone 
govern  without  saving  much,  or  ta 
loudly.  _ 

THE   TKACHER'S   MANNEkI 

Should  be  courteous  and  kiud 
magisterial.  fl 

Treat  children  respectfully. 

Avoid  jocularity  in  managitig  a 

Never  adopt  a  sneering  or  sai 
style. 

Never  assume  fictitious  {lerfectiot 

Avoid  putting  forth  all  your  stre 
Tr>'  always  to  keep  pwvver  in  resen 

Never  court  popularity  by  tamj 
with  rules,  or  by  pandering  in  an; 
to  what  is  wrong. 

RESULTS. 

1.  The  teacher  will  rule  withoi 
ficulty. 

2.  The  pupils  will  l>e  diligent  ai 
tive. 
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3.  Work   will   be  continuous,    quiet, 
[and  orderly. 

4.  All  movements  will  be  executed 
^wilh  sprightliuess  and  ease. 

5.  There  will  be  a  good  tone  in  the 
[school,  and  this  will  l^e  evinced  by  hon- 

sty  ill  the  work  and  a  general  feeling 
[of  responsibility.  The  moral  atmos- 
fphere  of  the  school  will  l)e  healthy. 

6.  There  will  be  a  permanent  influ- 
ence on  character. 

THE  SHAM  AND  THE  REAL  IN  UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION. 


American  education,  like  American 
life,  is  obliged  to  contribute  against  the 
superficial  and  the  counterfeit.  The 
newness  and  the  swiftness  of  American 
life  and  of  American  education  are  op- 
posed to  thoroughness.  "Short  cuts"  in 
education  are  common.  University  Ex- 
tension as  a  movement  in  American  life 
already  meets  with  the  temptation  of  the 
superficial  and  of  the  sham.  Each  one 
interested  in  this  movement  is  also  in- 
terested in  lessening  or  doing  aivay  with 
this  evil  allurement. 

la  the  removal  of  this  temptation  to- 
ward the  counterieit  in  University  Ex- 
tension it  would  be  of  advantage: 

First,  to  choose  instructors  who  are 
conspicuous  themselves  for  thorough- 
ness ra  method  and  worth  in  achieve- 
ment There  are  instructors  who  are 
conspicuous  tor  thoroughness,  and  there 
are  al.so  instruct  ore  who  are  conspicuous 
lor  the  rapidity  of  tbetr  work  and  for  the 
extent  of  the  ground  of  each  subject 
which  they  cover.  In  tnstmctori  who 
^tmioent  for  tborotighoess.  a  peculiar 
quality  of  good  teachiug  is  prominent;  it 
istheqoalitr  of  explaining.  It  is  the 
'^anctioa  of  the  teacher  to  explain. 
Among  instmctors  who  are  eminent  for 
npidity  of  progrcM  in  the  study  of  a  sab- 


ject,  the  element  that  makes  the  orator 
is  conspicuou.s — inspiration.  The  onilor 
is  fitted  to  inspire.  He  may  or  nmy  not 
represent  a  higher  order  of  merit  than 
that  embodied  in  the  teacher,  but  the 
element  that  makes  the  orator  is  not  an 
element  favorable  to  thoroughness  of 
scholarly  work.  The  classes  of  such  a 
teacher  may  l>e  larger,  the  cntbusia.^m 
he  inspires  greater, — elements  which  arc 
of  great  worth.  But  these  elements  arc 
so  accompanied  by  the  f>eril  of  extreme 
superficiality  that  in  University  iCxten- 
sion  they  should  be,  I  shall  not  say 
eliminated,  but  accom]>anied  l)y  correc- 
tive principles. 

The  genuine  in  University  I^xtcnsion 
is  also  promoted  by  encouraging  those 
students  to  enroll  themselves  who  have 
a  natural  aptitude  for  thorough  work. 
Such  students  give  tone  to  a  class.  Even 
a  single  student  of  large  ability  will  lic- 
come  of  great  worth  to  a  class  of  a  score 
of  persons.  Such  a  student  of  thorough- 
ness will  help  to  do  away  with  the  im- 
prcs.sion  prevailing  in  some  i>opular 
methods  of  education  that  this  method 
gives  as  '  'good  an  education  as  a  regular 
college  course."  One  is  chagrinc<l  by 
hearing  a  third-rate  man  or  woman  who 
has  had  a  fourth-rate  education  through 
one  of  these  popular  methods  affirm. 
"Yes.  I  have  not  been  to  college,  tint  I 
have  got  what  is  just  as  good  as  a  college 
course."  The  willingness  to  make  such 
an  affirmation  pro\'es  that  one  has  no 
proper  conception  of  what  a  college 
course  is.  Univentity  Exteosum  and 
and  erery  method  for  making  higher 
education  available  to  the  people  has  its 
value,  but  its  value  does  not  approadi 
the  value  of  four  years  spent  in  a  wortfax 
college. 

Again,  the  real  in  Unircrsitf  Kstcn- 
sion  is  promoted  bf  caoosrafttig 
deatB  to  do  the  severer  work  of 
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course  and  also  to  elect  the  se%-CTrr 
courses.  It  is  evident  enough  that  cer- 
tain courses  represent  harder  work  than 
other  courses;  the  courses  in  cottstitu- 
tional  histor>'  are  more  difficult  than 
those  in  ordinary-  political  histori-.  It  is 
also  evident  that  certain  phases  of  study 
are  easier  than  certain  other  phases.  A 
student  may  be  content  with  the  pictur- 
H  esque  features;  such  contentment  has  its 
value.  But  such  contentment  is  not  of 
value  so  great  as  that  which  is  found  in 
the  master>'  of  principles,  and  the  under- 

■  standing  of  the  worth  of  these  principles 
as  they  are  applied.  Let  each  student 
be  encouraged  to  do  the  severer  work. 
For  tliis  purpose  let  him  be  encouraged 
to  read  well  upon  the  subject  he  studies. 
H  and  also  to  submit  himself  to  all  exami- 
nations.  He  is.  of  course,  his  own  mas- 
ter in  a  degree  which  the  ordinary  col- 
lege student  cannot  enjoy.  Let  him  be 
to  himself  a  master  more  severe,  stricter 
than  a  college  professor  feels  he  ought  to 
be  to  a  student. 

■  The  fourth  suggestion  which  I  would 
make  for  the  promotion  of  the  real  and 
for  the  elimination  of  the  sham  in  Uni- 
versity Extension  is  careful  discrimina- 
tion as  to  the  giving  of  certificates.  Let 
the  certificates  l)e  exact  in  their  state- 
ment, indicating  preci.sely  what  the  stu- 
■  detit  has  done,  no  more,  no  less;  and  also, 
so  lar  as  possible,  the  method  by  which 
be  has  received  this  training  be  made 
known.     Let  the  certificate  be  absolutely 

Iirutbful.  Furthermore,  let  the  certifi- 
Oite  be  of  a  character  in  size  and  print- 
ing suggestive  that  it  is  not  a  diploma. 
5on3e  of  those  who  take  courses  in  Uni- 
^^rsity  Kxtension  will  be  inclined  to 
tfcwk  that  a  certificate  having  the  same 
member  of  square  inches  as  a  college 
^sepskin  is  as  precious.  I^t  us  give  no 
id  for  such  a  false  judgment.  Let 
who  are  responsible  for  the  prepa- 


ratkxi  and  presentadoo  of  CBch  certifil 
jcates  be  more  eager  to  encomage  thei 
dents  teceiviiig  these  certificates  to 
further  adraaoed  work  tbaa  to  bei 
tent  with  work  already  done. — CA*t. 
TkwtMg,  im  Urnkmity  ExUnsin. 


t 


▲    PAT    ROLLSB. 

In  many  of  the  Southern  States.  " 
dc  wa,"  as  will  be  remembered,  the 
groes  were  "regulated"  by  officers 
qoently  self  appointed)  who  were  kno< 
among  the  "colud  people"  as  Pat  R 
ers  (patrols>. 

The  geuertl  business  of  the  Pai  Roller, 
it  may  be  said,  was  to  occupy  seve 
places  at  the  same  time,  with  an  ere  al' 
ways  out  for  wrong  doers,  while  his  «| 
cial  duty  was  to  be  on  hand  just  in  liin 
to  catch    some    "mischievous    nigger 
\nolating  the  law  or  betraying  his  mas- 
ter's trust. 

Now.  Fellow  Teachers,  and  Legisla 
tors:  what  we  want  as  a  necessary-  evil 
in  immediate  connection  with  our  schools, 
is  a  Pat  Roller.  Before  the  days  of  cdu 
cational  reform  (?)  the  teacher  was  at 
liberty,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  to 
hold  all  evil  doers  accountable  tor  tb^i 
misdeeds.  Then  a  teacher  could  talri 
the  subject  in  hand  and  "lay  on"  til 
said  subject  wa.s  glad  to  demand  arbiti 
tion.  or  some  other  peaceful  means 
settlement.  Now  a  .strong  tide  of  opp< 
sition  is  rising  against  the  exercise 
such  liberty  bv  teachers,  and  as  a  refo] 
idea,  it  seems  not  to  lack  advocat 
What  is  the  result?  Simply  this:  E\-iH 
disposed  pupils  are  rapidly  finding  oi 
that  they  can  commit  acts  of  disorder 
violence  and  go  unpunished.  I  refer  pa 
ticularly  to  the  higher  forms  of  disordc 
For  these  the  common  methods  of  pui 
ishment,  as  the  denial  of  privileges,  a 
not  adequate  remedy. 

Almost  all  school  property  in  this 
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other  States  shows  the  marks  of  vio- 
n  hands,  and  yet  it  is   in  only  rare 
that  punishment  is  inflicted  upon 
he  guilty.     School  buildings  and  furni- 
are  often  defaced  before  they  have 
en  in   use  a  week.     I  say    we   need  a 
:ial  officer  whose  position  and  salary 
^hall  in  no  way  be  endangered  by  the 
lithful  discharge  of  his  duty.     Let  him 
ive  power   to  require  of  teachers  and 
)ils  such  information  as  may    enable 
im  to  find  out  guilty  ones,  and   then 
them  be  punished  by  the  law  just  as 
bey  may  expect  to  be  for  similar  acts 
[when  they  have  left  the  school.     Such 
[an  officer  should  enquire  into  all  cases  of 
[school  property  defacement,  the  use  of 
[pro&nity    or   other    indecent   language, 
cigarette  smoking,  and,  I  may  add,  tru- 
itacy.     We  trifle  in  this    matter.      Cou- 
Itioued   countenance  of    disorder  in   the 
[schools,  akin  to  misdemeanor  and  crime, 
|is  nothing  short  of  educating  for  lawless- 
ness.    The  Germans  say  to  a  refractory 
hoy,  '*you  either  go  to  school  and  be- 
have yourself  or  go  to  jail.  "     Knowing 
that  the  law  will  be  enforced,  he  goes  to 
school  and  is  obedient.     A   Pat  Roller 
looks  after  his  case,  and  the  Germans,  as 
a  people,  educated,  thrifty,  and  obedient 
to  law,  testify  to  the  w^isdom  of  certain 
and  adequate  punishment  for  wrong  do- 
ing in  the  schools.     1  would  not  be  un- 
derstood  to   discountenance  moral  sua- 
sion, kindness,  influence  of  example,  and 
all  that,  especially  when  at  work;  but  for 
an  evil-eyed,  cigarette-smoking,  tobacco- 
chewing,  profane,  peace-disturbing  spec- 
imen of  corrupt  humanity;  a  boy   who 
delights  in  every  thing  that  is  filthy  and 
poisonous  to  the  morals  of  innocent  chil- 
<lren,  I  prefer  the   "come-along"  of  an 
officer.      It    is  a   common   idea  aiuoiig 
many  parents  as  well  as  pupils  that  it  is 
but  a  form  of  innocent   amusement  to 
lujock  out  a  dozen  or  more  panes  of  glass 


at  one  knocking,  to  kick  in  door  panels. 
cut  and  otherwise  deface  desks,  destroy 
trees,  or  to  make  of  school  buildings  bul- 
letin boards  of  indecency. 

Enough  on  this  subject.  I  leave  off 
with  the  same  question  confronting  me 
that  suggested  the  subject  and  this  arti- 
cle— What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

SuisuN,  Cal.  E.  E.  G. 

OUR    VOCATION. 

Bv  H.\ppiE  L.  Foster. 


Read  before  the  Amador  Co.  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, November  5lh. 

The  teacher's  ideal  should  be  as  lumi- 
nous at,  the  stars;  as  comprehensive  as 
the  needs  of  humanity;  as  fertile  in  re- 
sources as  earth.  Of  all  the  myriad  vo- 
cations, ours  is  the  noblest.  Fuim  the 
objects  of  our  care  are  to  rise  the  intel- 
lectual monuments  of  our  next  genera- 
Lion.  To  determiue  that  we  are  thor- 
oughly competent  is  our  first  duty,  and 
then,  that  our  best  effort  is  jiut  forth.  It 
then  matters  little  where  we  are  called, 
our  school  will  soon  become  a  model. 
If  you  see  a  school  that  is  not  a  success, 
fifty  to  one  the  fault  lies  in  the  teacher. 
True,  there  are  feeble  minds  as  well  as 
vigorous  ones,  indolent  as  well  as  indus- 
trious, and  to  be  able  to  awaken  a  love 
for  study  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  is 
the  solution  of  our  most  difficult  prob- 
lem. Teachers,  do  you  reahze  this?  Do 
you  kuow  that  it  is  your  province  to  sur- 
mount obstacles,  and  plant  success  back 
of  your  throne  ?  You  must  wear  the 
toga  and  the  purple  of  your  vocation. 
You  are  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  status  of  your 
school,  ot  a  pupil's  ideal.  How  great 
and  grave  your  calling  ! 

The  laws  of  the  State  say  what  we 
shall  teach  and  what  we  shall  not;  but 


\ 
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to  every  teacher  there  come  questions  or 
ideas  from  the  young  not  laid  down  in 
any  text  book.  These  questions  must 
be  met  and  answered,  and  in  all  such 
cases  I  shall  keep  within  the  realms  of 
the  known  and  help  the  pupil  to  answer 
these  questions  by  his  own  observation , 
if  possible. 

I  firmly  believe  that  on  education  de- 
pends the  fate  of  the  nation.  Back  of 
monarchies  and  kingdoms  stand  the  va- 
rious state  religions  as  allies.  Back  of 
republics,  education  and  humanity.  If 
then,  as  Horace  Mann  said,  "school- 
houses  are  the  republican  line  of  fortifi- 
cation," the  teacher  must  be  the  vanguard 
of  the  republic.  As  we  advance  in  the 
study  of  our  vocation,  the  field  of  labor 
broadens  until  it  covers  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world.  The  following  from 
Webster,  with  a  slight  modification 
seems  appropriate.  "If  we  work  upon 
marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  tem- 
ples, they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if 
we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we 
imbue  them  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  lovt?  of  our  fellow  men,  we  engrave 
on  those  tablets  something  which  will 
brighten  to  all  eternity." 

We  are  neariug  the  close  of  the  19th 
century.  The  world  is  determined  to 
learn  all  it  can  of  nature,  art  and  song, 
of  science,  and  the  chainless  future.  We 
are  storming  the  citadel  of  every  mys- 
tery. And  all  that  which  will  be  of 
most  benefit  to  mankind  will  be  gleaned 
and  garnered.  Teachers,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  awaken  within  you  a  greater 
feeling  of  responsibility;  of  love  for  the 
vocation,  and  if  I  have  in  any  way  suc- 
ceeded, I  am  content.  Life  is  a  great 
sea,  and  the  noble  ship  Education  has 
almost  cleared  the  shoals  and  breakers. 
Gentle  winds  are  swelling  every  sail. 
With  a  secular  compass  we  shall  in  time 
settle  the  destiny  of  every  nation. 


"Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
And  more  of  reverence  in  as  dwell 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 


But  vaster." 


NATURAL  SOIENOB  FOB  OHILDRBJ 


Bv  Ida  Grav. 


It  is  customary,  in  these  modern  lime 
to  divide  our  course  of  instruction  inl 
classes;  grouping  certain  allied  subjec 
and    presenting    them    according  to 
mental  development  of  the  child.    Ai 
for  instance,  we  have  a  certain  group 
subjects  which  we  term  mathematics,  an 
other  group  of  language  teaching  studies, 
and  among  others,  the  group  of  natut 
.sciences. 

Although   these    groups  are    distin 
from  each  other,  they  are  not  divided  < 
the  basis  of  the  order  of  development 
the  faculties.     One  group  is  not  confim 
to  the  perceptive  faculties,  another  to  tl 
next   in   order  of  development,  but 
have  certain  studies  from  each,  scatt< 
along  through    the  entire   course;  cu 
vating,    in  a  certain  way  e\'ery   part 
the  child's  mind.     This  is  true  of  ma 
nf  the  classes.     But,  while   we   hav( 
liberal  portion  of  mathematics  and  h 
guage  in  the  lower  grades,  natural  sciei 
is  v&ry  often  reserved  for  the  high  scho<^ 
or  college.     We  generally  think  of  it 
something    above   the    common   schi 
studies.     And  we  accordingly  set  scien 
tific  studies  up  on  a  pedestal  and  la 
them  "higher  branches." 

Perhaps  this  feeling  is  due  to  the  co; 
parative  newness  of  the  adaptation 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  school-roo: 
At  any  rate,  an  idea  grew  up  after  its  i 
troduction,  that  science  was  adapted  on 
for  those  students  who  had  developef) 
sufficient  reflective  power  to 


'^ 


to  understaiJ 


t  lines  of  reasoning  employed 
itific  research. 

subject  was  at  firet  encumbered, — 
ew  subjects  are — with  complica- 
To  free  it  from  these  hindrances, 
ch  it  in  its  simplicity,  was  a  work 
ti  achieved.  But  now.  since  the 
ical  stones  have  been  removed,  we 
tural  science  not  only  a  p>o5sible, 
exceedingly  valuable  study  for 
Draature  minds.  There  are  ex- 
reasons,  why  it  should  not  only 
Ight  into  lower  grades,  but  should 
mportant  place  there, 
^ychological  view  of  the  subject, 
where  it  should  begin.  We  aim 
K  the  order  of  development  with 
rse  of  study.  While  the  percep- 
Iculties  are  active,  we  teach  chil- 
\g  see.  We  teach  them  to  read,  to 
see  combinations  of  numbers, 
lime  we  cultivate  the  observa- 
fow,  obser\*ation  is  most  Mcr- 
mltivated  by  elementary  science, 
n  can  learn  to  see  the  structure 
if  or  a  flower;  or  to  notice  the 
t>-  and  differences  between  ani 
d  observe  their  habits.  They 
ually  well,  learn  to  distinguish 
mmon  stone.  In  the  words  of 
.,  "No  subjects  are  better  suited 
rtany.  zoology  and  mineralogy  to 
the  eager  curiosity  of  the  grow- 
d;  to  satisfy  its  cravings  after 
knowledge,  to  *<•</>  (liive  the  ac- 
the  perceptive  faculties." 
three  subjects  are.  I  think,  the 
Stable  of  scientific  studies,  for  be- 
FoUowing  them,  as  the  f>ower 
tion  develops,  other  branches 
introduced,  in  order  of  difficulty; 
studies  should  be  graded,  as 
arithmetic  and  grammar. 
eve  the  elements  of  ever>'  science 
w  completed  before  the  pupil  fin- 
ic  grammar  school.      They  are 


not  too  difficult.  Geology  is  not  harder 
to  comprehend  than  geographj-,  nor  nat- 
ural philosophy  than  cube  root  or  percent- 
age. And  the  results  obtained  from  them 
are  more  than  ten- fold  greater. 

By  teaching  science  in  the  early  years, 
we  not  only  lay  a  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge in  these  useful  branches,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  cultivate  a  love  for  study, 
that  no  other  branch  of  our  course  of 
study  is  so  well  designed  to  give.  For 
children  are  invariablj'  delighted  with 
the  study  of  nature. 

Here  is  a  thought  toward  the  solution 
of  that  problem — How  shall  we  keep 
children  in  school?  The  majority  of 
children  have  no  particular  fondness  for 
school.  That  is,  their  minds  are  not  in 
that  state  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  the- 
orist, when  thev  hutiger  for  food  for  the 
mind  as  they  do  for  food  for  the  bodv. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact  we  find  it  very 
hard  to  keep  them  in  school  imtil  they 
reach  the  high  school.  They  are  anx- 
ious to  be  free  from  school  restraints — to 
eater  the  world  and  work  for  themselves. 
The  school-room  with  its  tasks  is  looked 
upon  by  them  as  an  evil  necessity,  which 
shuts  them  up,  and  robs  them  of  their 
natural  freedom. 

The  trouble  is,  they  are  not  interested. 
They  do  nut  realize  the  results  that  come 
from  the  efforts  spent  on  school  work. 
What,  to  them,  is  the  use  of  the  mystify- 
ing problems  of  mathematics,  or  the  per- 
plexing entanglements  of  analytical  gram- 
mar? 

Children  generally  like  to  see  practi- 
cal benefits  from  whatever  they  do.  Their 
scientific  study  will  have  the  admirable 
quality  of  combining  practicality  with 
absorbing  interest.  Farmers  will  be  bet- 
ter farmers,  mechanics  will  be  better 
workmen  for  this  knowledge. 

"But,"  you  say,  "the  amount  of  knowl- 
we  can  give  below  the   high   school   is 
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very  small."  Necessarily,  it  is  small,  as 
the  kuowledge  we  can  give  in  every- 
thing else  in  this  limited  time  is  small. 
But.  though  not  extensive,  it  will  give 
the  pupil  a  foretaste  of  what  awaits  him 
a  little  farther  ahead,  if  he  will  but  re- 
ceive it.  If  we  but  give  pupils  a  desire 
for  further  investigation  in  such  knowl- 
edge, every  child,  whom  circumstances 
do  not  forbid,  will  prolong  his  school  life 
as  long  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  it 

Then,  for  the  unfortunate  one  whom 
Fate  has  not  allowed  to  enrich  his  mind 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
The  elementary  course  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  will  give  a  basis  of 
substantial  knowledge  which  nobody  can 
claim  to  be  useless  or  superficial.  And 
then,  his  life  is  so  much  enlarged.  Think 
of  his  going  through  the  world  without 
it  Compare  that  life  with  the  life  that 
has  gained  that  information.  Would 
there  not  be  added  a  vast  amount  to  his 
appreciation  of  nature,  and  his  capability 
to  understand?  How  much  greater  will 
be  his  enjoyment  of  life  with  this  ability 
to  appreciate  than  without  it.  Then,  in- 
stead of  individuals  going  through  the 
world  in  the  pitiable  state  of  having  eyes 
that  see  not,  we  shall  have  observing, 
reasoning  men. 

It  has  been  truly  asked,  "Can  one  who 

simply  looks  into  the  starry  vaults  and 
sees  a  few  thousand  shining  specks  be 
filled  with  such  wonder  and  delight  as 
he  is,  who  with  the  wings  of  science, 
speeds  on  and  on  from  sun  to  sun,  ever 
beholding  something  uew  and  sublime?" 
A  man  may  not  be  permitted  to  study 
the  heavens  through  a  lens,  but  if  he  can 
look  into  staTT>'  space,  and,  seeing  yon- 
der quiet  flame  that  reveals  a  planet, 
knows  the  structure  of  that  planet,  its 
'arance  and  its  history;  which  knowl- 
he  has  gained "  from  the  study  of 
men's    obser\'ations:    how    much 


grander  is  his  conception  of  creatic 
that  of  the  man  who  understands  not! 
more  thau  that  stars  are  stars,  and  & 
at  night  f 

We  are  working  to   uplift   huraai 
are  striving  for  the  final  consumma 
of  mankind.     Let  us  then,  send  outj 
our  doors  pupils  who  can  read,  at  U 
little,  in  nature's  book,  and  throuj 
their  lives  may  be  able  to  see — 

"Tongues  in  trees. 

Books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones, 

And  good  in  everything." 


TEXT  BOOKS  IN  TEACHING  MUl 


Ancient  or  Ecclesiastioal  Soalei 

I 

lu  my  last  article  I  promised  to 

the  readers  of  this  magazine  a  short 
line  of  the  ancient  or  ecclesiastical^ 
— not  scale,  lor  the  diatonic  scale  hi 
evolved  from  others  less  perfect, 
law  governing  the  true  intervals  bet 
musical  tones  has  ever  existed,  as  U 
created  a  part  of  nature.  Like  alll 
laws,  however, — gravitation,  la« 
electricity,  light,  etc, — it  had  not 
discovered,  at  least  not  clearly  en 
to  bring  it  into  type  or  writing  fo 
use  of  students  of  music. 

Before  entering  upon  this  thenv 
mit  me  to  point  out  a  few  slight  < 
occurring  in  my  last  article,  cause 
the  compositors. 

There  were  a  few  errors  in  quotin 
relations  of  the  keys  in  the  circl 
which  I  shall  not  refer  further  ths 
say  that  since  the  relations  are  ir 
matical  the  reader  may  have  easil> 
what  was  meant.  But  the  small  « 
in  quoting  the  names  of  the  autho 
the  two  books  I  mentioned,  I  feel 
interest  in  correcting,  because  both 
have  been  benefactors  to  .the  stude 
music.     The  first  referred  to  is  !» 
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n,  the  author  and  compiler  of  one 

our  best  text  books  on  vocal 
usic,     called     "The     Hallelujah,"— a 

k  which  I  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
lending  to  singing  schools.      The  other 

A.  B.  Marx,  the  author  of  "The 
heorj'  and  Practice  of  Musical  Compo- 
ition." 

Proceeding  now  with  the  topic.  The 
ancient  or  ecclesiastical  scales,  from  which 
our  ancestors  composed  so  many  and 
beautiful  hymns  and  anthems— works  of 
such  merit  that  even  to-day  they  deser\'e 
and  command  our  greatest  admiration — 
are  of  double  value  to  us,  since  they  will 
guide  us  to  recognize  the  hard  labor 
which  our  forefathers  performed  in  the 
line  of  composing  out  of  such  poor  ma- 
lerial.  and  show  us  what  can  be  done  bv 
strictly  following  precepts  of  musical  lit- 
erature rather  than  taking  undue  and 
erratic  liberty  in  this  regard. 

These  are  the  scales: 

I-     Ionian  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  A,  B.  C. 

2.  Dorian  V,  E,  F,  G.  A,  B,  C,  D. 

3.  Prygian  E,  F,  G.  A,  B,  C.  D,  E. 

4.  Lydiau  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

5.  Misiolydian  G.  A,  B,  C,  D,  K.  F. 


6.  Aeolian  A.  B,  C.  D.  E,  F,  G,  A. 
By  looking  over  them  carefully  we 
discover  that  they  all  contain  perfect 
fifths;  that  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  have 
major  thirds  and  resemble  partially  our 
major  scale  on  the  same  tonics  without 
the  sharps,  of  which  the  ancients  knew 
lothing;  while  the  seconds,  thirds  and 
Lxtbs  have  minor  thirds  and  resemble 
our  minor  on  the  same  tonic.  We  here 
remark  that  the  so-called  minor  key  does 
not  begin  on  the  tonic  as  generally  ex- 
pressed, but  on  the  sixth  of  the  relative 
major,  and  is  therefore  called  A?  accord- 
ing to  the  most  easy  Italian  or  syllable 
■fi>'5tem.  You  will  have  seen  that  the 
^past  tone  of  the  scale — B,  is  not  utilized 


as  a  key-note,  because  the  succession  of 
the  tones  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  G,  A,  B.  would 
not  give  us  a  perfect  fifth — the  tone  on 
wliich  most  all  modulations  depend,  and 
to  which  therefore,  very  rightfully  the 
name  dominant  is  given. 

By  comparing  these  ancient  scales 
with  our  diatonic  scale,  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  what  great  progress  has 
been  made,  and  how  easily  now  we  can 
perceive  and  understand,  as  well  as 
teach,  the  elements  of  this  heavenly 
science — the  art  whereby  we  imitate  na- 
ture in  all  movements  perceptible  to  the 
ear.  P.  A. 


THE    WIT    OF    THE    FUTURES. 


I 


Did  you  ever  try-  to  frame  a  definition 
of  a  bottle — one  that  will  include  every- 
thing that  is  a  bottle,  and  will  exclude 
every  thing  that  is  not?  Try  it.  When 
you  have  finished,  if  you  do,  you  will 
find  that  there  are  things  which  will  not 
be  put  within  the  bounds  of  a  definition. 

But  try  something  abstract,  like  wit 
or  humor,  and  how  much  more  difl5cult 
the  task  becomes.  No  one  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  define  one  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  other.  They  are  as 
hard  to  distinguish  as  the  pair  of  twins 
whose  mother  tied  pink  and  blue  ribbons 
on  their  arms  to  tell  them  apart. 

Still,  we  cannot  say.  as  does  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  that  there  is  no  distinction; 
the  difference  is  there,  although  we  may 
not  entirely  discover  it. 

As  Peleus  knew  his  sea-nymph  bride, 
through  all  her  enchanted  changes,  and 
held  her  fast,  so  we  may  distinguish  wit,  _ 
though  its  form  be  as  fleeting  and  asl 
changing  as  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  But 
place  humor  by  its  side,  and  how  faint - 
and  shadowy  does  the  boundary  line  of  ■ 
each  become.  The  moon  and  the  sun 
shine  with  a  different  light,  but  at  early 
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dawn,  when  both  shine  dimly,  which  is 
which? 

So,  before  tr>'iug  to  reach  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  increase  or  decline  of  wit,  we 
must  first  decide  what  constitutes  wit 
and  humor,  and  remember  the  various 
forms  of  each.  To  my  mind,  many  of 
the  old  distinctions,  such  as.  "Wit  is  ill- 
natured;  Humor  is  amiable,"  are  not  al- 
ways safe  guides.  If  we  could  make  a 
table,  like  the  one  in  chemistry  text 
books,  calling  the  forms  of  wit  positive, 
and  those  of  humor  negative,  placing 
satire  as  the  most  positive  and  exaggera- 
tion as  the  most  negative,  we  should  in- 
evitably arrive  at  some  point  which 
would  be  neutral.  When  a  lady  asked 
Charles  I^mb  how  he  liked  babies,  and 
he  replied,  "Boiled,  madame,  boiled!" 
was  this  wit  or  humor?  On  the  other 
hand,  who  would  have  any  difficulty  in 
declaring  Talleyrand's  l>on  mots  wit;  or 
Dicken's  descriptions  humor? 

Keeping  our  reference  table  well  in 
mind,  let  us  see  whether  those  are  in 
the  right  who  tell  us  that  all  the  "great 
wits"  are  dead.  Every  great  literary 
production  is,  in  a  way,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  time  in  which  it  was  boni.  Its 
words,  its  style,  its  thoughts,  all  cater  to 
the  taste,  or  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
public.  The  great  satires  of  a  century  or 
two  ago,  were  a  natural  result  of  the  age 
and  the  witticisms  of  Voltaire,  Diderot. 
Swift,  and  Pope,  brought  alwut  results 
that  changed  the  destinies  of  nations. 
W^ben  the  French  nick-named  their  once- 
loved  queen  "Madame  Deficit,"  what 
surer  sign  could  there  have  been  of  the 
approaching  storm?  When  tyranny  is 
made  ridiculous,  it  is  doomed. 

Matthews,  an  English  writer,  says  of 
wit,    "Strange   parodox!  wit,   the   very 
llty  that  heightens  the  flavor  of  your 
^and  gives  an  indescribable  charm 
il  intercourse,  has  been  known  to 


make  despots  quake  with  terror, 
change  the  resolution  of  tyrants,  a 
even  to  shake  thrones  and  dynasties. 

In  the  past,  ridicule  was  au  invalua 
agent  in  bringing  about  reforms — n 
for  many  reasons,  other  methods  i 
needed.  In  other  days,  the  people  km 
they  were  oppressed,  but  they  were  I 
ignorant  to  see  the  causes.  Thsy  ( 
always  hero-worshipers,  and  areprovei 
ially  fickle;  therefore  when  their  rule 
governments,  or  religions  were  held 
to  ridicule,  well  might  those  in  power 
tremble.  Now,  education  is  more  widely 
diffused;  even  the  poorest  citizen  under- 
stands his  condition  thoroughly,  ai 
satire  does  not  fill  the  need  of  the  age. 

Then,  too,  we  can  see  that  those  fo 
of  wit  lying  farthest  from  humor,  con 
more  of  mind  than  of  heart.  In  the  di 
of  the  "great  wits."  mind  was  cultiva 
to  the  exclusion  of  heart.  The  literat 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  essentially 
party  literature,  and  the  wit  then 
was  that  which  would  cut  and  sti 
Literature  degenerated  rapidly.  Th 
came  Pope's  merciless  "Dundad," 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  times.  As 
ilir.ation  advances  we  do  not  need 
other  "Dunciad"  to  bring  us  to 
senses.  Authors  no  longer  take  a 
age  delight  in  slashing  and  maiming 
other's  productions.  They  are  one 
brotherhood,  each  helping  the  other, 
wishing  him  success.  We  seem  to 
developing  a  more  equal  proportion 
heart  and  mind.  I  beliex-e  "  Unc 
Tom's  Cabin"  did  more  to  abolish  slavery 
than  Swift's  most  scathing  sarcasm  coiid 
have  done.  At  present,  authors  bleiS 
the  good  to  be  derived  from  ridicule  and 
sentiment,  and  the  result  is  pure  reasofl 
The  heralds  of  reform  now  are  books  like 
Walter  Besant's  "All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men,"  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward,"  and  Booth's  "In  Darki 
England."    Satire  is  no  longer  needi 


>re  it  !s  on  the  decliue.  But  is 
^■easoa  for  saying  that  wit  is  de- 
Hb  On  the  contrary,  as  we  ap- 
tn  nearer  an  ideal  state,  will  not 
tietter  and  more  genial  forms  of  wit 
me  more  and  more  a  necessity? 
►  life  becomes  more  real  and  earnest, 
e  penetrate  deeper  into  its  mysteries, 
ttch  the  greater  will  be  our  need  of 
ood-natured  humor. 
id  who  shall  say  that  our  modem 
do   not  minister  to  this  need? 

Stockton,  Howells,  Holmes,  War- 
hosts  of  others,  show  clearly 
to   be  the   wit  of  the   future. 

)rummond    has    lighted   up  his 

>pical    Africa"   with   flashes  of  wit 

humor.     Could  any  thing  be   more 

orous  than  Mark  Twain's  exaggera- 

I,  or  quainter  than  Stockton's  impos- 

ilics.  or  more  witty  and  original  than 

•ell's  farces? 

V  wit  in  the  combat  as  gentle  as  bright, 
r  carries  a  heart  stain  away  on  its  blade." 

id  shall  we  cry  out  "Wit  is  dead!" 

ase  we  have  no  Voltaires,  Molieres, 

Swifts?     We   are  only    approaching 

\  nearly  the  neutral  portion  of  our 

;    satire,    sarcasm,    and   irony   still 

I  their  uses  and  many  forms  of  hu- 

Iheir  abuses,  as  seen  in  our  daily  pa- 

but   the  long-faced   Puritan   days 

Massed  away  as  surely  as  the  inock- 

BlTolous  ones   of  \'oltaire.     Hood 

said. 

Tbcnt  is  no  string  altuneil  iti  iiiivlh, 
ui  h«»  its  chord  in  nielaiuholy. " 

la  weeps,  therefore  man  must  laugh, 
specially  do  we  Anglo-Saxons  who 
our  pleasure  sadly,  "need  mirth  and 
will.  If  Byron's  "Dream  of  I.)ark- 
irere  to  be  realized,  life  would  be  no 
dismal  than  without  laughter.  Let 
neraber  a  celebrated  Frenchman's 
m — "The  most  utterly  lost  of  all 
is  the  one  on  which  you  have  not 
laughed." 

Florita  h.  Pkkt. 
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TiiK  Books  Wk  Are  Reading. 

Green's  Shorter  History. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  says,  "We  read 
many  criticisms  on  books;  it  were  better 
to  read  the  books  themselves.  Who,  in 
\dsiting  Niagara,  instead  of  looking  at 
the  majestic  cataract  itself,  would  wish 
to  see  it  reflected  in  a  mirror  in  a  camera 
obscura?  Drink  at  the  fountain,  not 
from  the  stream.  Literature  tends  too 
much  to  diluted  and  second- hand  read- 
ing. Instead  of  great  books,  we  read 
the  reviews  of  books,  then  articles  on 
the  reviews,  then  criticism  on  those  arti- 
cles, then  essays  on  those  criticisms.  It 
is  an  epoch  in  one's  life  to  read  a  great 
book  for  the  first  time." 

The  Normal  Reading  Circle  has  many 
good  things  tn  store  this  year,  among 
the  best  of  which  is  Green's  "Short  His- 
tor>'  of  the  English  People."  But  your 
committee  tremble,  lest  the  solid  front  of 
the  unbroken  pages  and  the  fonnidable 
introductory  chapters,  deter  the  busy 
teacher  from  its  perusal. 

We  would  fait!  therefore,  enlist  your 
interest  in  the  book  and  its  brilliant, 
though  short-lived  author,  by  giving  a 
few  extracts  from  the  "Memoirs"  of 
James  Bryce. 

"John  Richard  Green  was  bom  in 
1.S37  in  Oxford,  England,  and  died  in 
1S83  at  the  age  of  forty -six.  For  years, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  intellect  and  will, 
which  strove  to  remain  in  life  till  their 
work  was  done,  were  the  only  things 
which  held  the  weak  and  wasted  body 
together.  Incomplete  as  his  life  seems, 
it  was  not  an  unhappy  one,  for  he  had 
that  immense  power  of  enjoyment  which 
belongs  to  a  vivacious  intelligence.  He 
enjoyed,  though  he  never  boasted  of  it. 
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the   fame  his  books  had  won,  and  the 
splendid  sense  of  creative  power. 

Green  was  a  historian  of  the  imagina- 
tive and  picturesque  t>-pe.  One  result  of 
his  imagination  must  be  mentioned — 
the  extreme  quickness  of  his  sympathy. 
It  made  him  an  immense  favorite  with 
young  people,  in  whose  tastes  and  pur- 
suits he  was  always  ready  to  be  inter- 
ested. It  enabled  him  to  pour  life  and 
feeling  into  the  figures  of  by-gone  ages, 
and  become  the  most  human,  and  in  so 
far  the  most  real  and  touching,  oi  all 
who  have  dealt  with  English  history. 

In  1S71  the  state  of  his  lungs  had  be- 
gun to  alarm  his  friends,  and  they  urged 
him  to  throw  himself  at  once  uito  some 
book.       Accordingly  he  began  and   in 
three  years  completed  the  "Short  History 
of  the  English  People."     Its  success  was 
rapid   and   overwhelming.       Everybody 
read  it.     It  was  philosophical  enough  for 
scholars,  and  popular  enough  for  school- 
boys.     No   historical    book    since    Ma- 
caulay's  has  made  its    way  so  fast,    or 
been  read  with  so  much  avidity.     And 
Green  was  under  disadvantages   which 
his  great  predecessor  escaped  from.     Ma- 
caulay's    name   was   famous   before    his 
History  appeared,  and  Macaulay's  scale 
was  so  large  that  he  could  enliven  his 
pages  with  a  multitude  of  anecdotes  and 
personal   details.       Green    was    known 
only  to  a  small  circle  of  friends,  and  the 
plan  of  his  book,  which  dealt  with  the 
whole  fourteen  centuries  of  English  na- 
tional life  in  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  obliged  him  to  deal  with  facts  in 
mass,  and  touch  lightly  and  briefly  on 
personal  traits.      Yet  such  was  his  skill, 
both  literarj'  and  historical,  that  his  out- 
lines gave  more  pleasure  and  instruction 
''ban  other  peoples'  finished  pictures. 
The  success  of  the  book  put  him  at 
jce  in  easy  circumstances  and  won  him 
recognition  in  the  world  which  bright- 


ened bis  life.     Later  he  began  the 
ions   undertaking  of  recasting  ai 
larging  the    book    under    the    ti 
the     "History    of     the     English 
pie"    which    appeared    in    four    « 
volumes.       But     while      this      r 
work   gained  in  accuracy   and   so 
many  readers  think  that    in   bei 
vised  it  was  so  toned  down  as 
some  part  of  its  freshness  and  viv 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  supp 
the  "Short  History"  in  popular  favifl 

What  Green  did,  precious  as  it  is  t^ 
dents,  and  delightful  to  the  public,  sc 
little  in  comparison  with  what  he  m 
have  done  had  longer  life  and  a  i 
robust  body  been  granted  him.  Yet,j 
basing  themselves  upon  what 
done,  they  will  not  fear  to  claim  f(| 
a  place  among  the  foremost  writ 
our  time.  He  has  left  behind 
one  who  combines  so  many  of  the 
gifts,  We  have  no  one,  and  w^e  maj 
for  many  years  to  come  have  any<i 
whom  so  tnuch  knowledge  and 
a  range  of  interests  are  imited  to  si 
genuitj',  acuteness,  originality  o( 
and  to  such  a  power  of  presentiii| 
suits  in  a  rich,  clear,  and  pictorial 
age" 

BOOKS    AXD   PRICES. 

The  books  adopted  by  the  R 
Circle  for  1892  can  be  purchased 
following  prices: 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
cloth I 

Sartor    Resartus    by    Thos.    Carlvle, 

cloth ne 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching ne 

Lonia  Doone  by  Blackuiore,  cloth 

Harold  by  Biilwer  Lj-tton,  doth   . . 

Kenilworth  by  Scott,  cloth. 

Henry  VIH— Rolfe  Edition,  completi 
notes,  cloth 


10  per  cent  additional  if  seat  by  mal 
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lal  Index  Department 

EDITKD  BV  THE 

)R  CLASS  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

^         EDITORIAL    BOARD. 

MAUD  GARDNKR,  Associate  Kditor. 

SCSEXTtFlC. 

K.   COHN.  KATE  C.   LKSSARU. 

IH  F.  GKAHAM,  LAURA    PETERSON. 

fiDCCATlONAI.. 

,TE  BIC.liERSTAFF,  BKKTHA  WII,TZ, 

SUSIE  JANUARY. 
LTTKHAAV. 
ABBV  P.  SMITH,  ANNR    WltMAMS, 

,  WASHINGTON,  CYRUS  J.  GADDIS. 

ALL  SORTS. 
LOTTK  J.    BROWRR.  KtMTH    B.   LSACH. 

ALCirxi. 
A   B.    JONES.  HORTRNSK  AYKRS. 

TLANK   n.    SJACIlKTH.  BusitK-ts  Maiingrr, 
•BEL  J.  ARMSTROKG.  Assistant  Manager. 

RIDAY  morning.  January  29th, 
the  prciseut  Senior  A'.s  graduate 
from  the  school.  The  program  for 
day  will  be  as  follows;  A  few 
s  to  the  class  by  our  Principal.  Mr, 
Is;  an  address  by  Dr.  Jordan,  Presi- 
of  the  Stanford  University;  and,  as 
itomary.  some  choice  music  bv  the 
►1. 

day  evening,  in  the  Normal  halls, 
class  holds  its  farewell  reception 
Bg  as  a  class  for  tlie  last  time,  and 
urlrom  old  associates  and  associa- 
pb  "Find  out  their  tasks,"  and 
"Stand  to  them." 


T  long  ago  Miss  Washburn  talked 
I  again  about  her  Alaskan  trip, 
ing  particularly  on  glaciers.  She 
ns,  in  her  interesting  way,  much 
was  new  about  tliese  "frozen 
i"  and  she  painted  for  us.  with  both 
age  and  crayon,  a  picture  of  the 
:an  glaciers  that  can  not  he  ob- 
I  from  books. 

:  last  lecture  was  given  by  Dr. 
Is  of  Stanford  University.  The 
rt  Avas  Phyiical  Culture,  and  was 
illy  handled  by  the  able  speaker. 


Before  many  months  have  flown,  the 
new  Training  School  building  will  be 
completed.  Work  on  the  foundation  is 
steadily  progressing  and  the  basement  is 
already  assuming  definite  proportions. 
The  building  is  to  be  back  of  the  Nor- 
mal, with  its  front  entrance  on  Seventh 
street,  and  it  will  be  connected,  in  the 
near  future,  with  the  main  floor  of  the 
Normal  bv  an  elevated  corridor. 


The  Senior  classes  met  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  January  T5th,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  new  editorial 
staff  for  the  Normal  Index  Department 
of  the  P.-^ciFic  Coast  Tf..^ciikk.  There 
was  a  full  attendance  of  the  classes,  and, 
as  is  customary  on  these  occasions,  en- 
thusiasm ran  high. 

The  education  which  comes  from  an 
active  connection  with  a  journal  or  mag- 
azine is  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 
' '  Writing,  Lord  Bacon  has  said, '  'maketh 
an  exact  man,"  a  truth  which  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  with  practice  in 
composition,  and,  may  we  not  .say,  de- 
lightful— ,for  there  is  a  certain  delight  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  growing  tendency  to 
be  exact,  specific  and  discriminative. 

In  these  qualities  we  believe  the 
newly  elected  stafl"  of  this  department 
already  excels. 

Mr.  Sam  H.  Cobn  was  elected  editor- 
in-chief  The  names  of  the  editors  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  at  the  head  of 
this  department.     Success  to  June  '92. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Designating:  the   Relative   Position  of 
Objects  in  the  Field  of  a  Telescope. 

Hy    \i.    E.    Barnard. — Astronomer   at 
Lick  Observatory. 

Regular  astronomical  observers,  to 
avoid  confusion,  always  refer  to  the  west 
and  east  sides  of  the  teld  o(  vvevi   q<  «. 
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telescope  as  the  preceding  and  following 
side,  as  indicated  by  the  motion  of  an 
object  moving  across  the  field  by  the 
earth's  rotation.  Of  two  objects,  that 
one  wbich  precedes,  in  their  motion,  is 
called  WxG  preceding  object  and  the  other 
thR  foUotfing .  These  for  brevity,  are  in- 
dicated by  the  letters  ^  and  /.  As  the 
astronomical  telescope  not  only  inverts 
but  reverses  the  image  and  its  motion, 
the  substitution  of  these  terms  for  west 
and  east  prevents  many  mistakes.  From 
the  inversion  of  the  field  the  upper  object 
is  the  southern  and  the  loioer  the  north- 
ern (as  referred  to  a  vertical  to  the 
equator).  Between  the  zenith  and  the 
pole  the  reverse  of  this  holds. 

EXPKKIMENT    IN    DIPH  ACTION. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  experiment 
with  a  telescope  maj'  be  made  by  placing 
over  the  object  glass — not  necessarily  in 
cuntact  with  it — a  piece  of  fine  wire 
gauze,  and  examining  the  planet  Venus 
or  a  bright  star,  such  as  Sirius.  The 
difraction  of  the  light  in  passing  through 
the  screen  produces  a  series  of  gorgeously 
colored  images  or  spectra  of  the  planet, 
in  the  form  of  radiating  tufts  of  colored 
light,  with  a  pure  white  image  of  the 
planet  in  the  center.  The  lowest  mag- 
nifying power  with  a  large  field  glass 
should  be  used.  Perhaps  a  piece  of 
coarse  veil  would  serve  nearly  as  well. 

OBLIQUE     VISION    IN    OBSEKVING      PAINT 
OBJECTS. 

Observers  with   a    telescope  take  ad- 
van  taj;e  of  what  is  called  oblique  vision  in 
observing  very  faint  objects.     From  con- 
stant use  the  retina  immediately  back  of 
the  pupil  becomes  more  or  less   dulled. 
If  the  eye  is  directed  to  one  side  of  the 
field  of  view  and  an  object  in  the  center 
of  the  field  is  then  examined  by  glancing 
obliquely  at  it,  or  "out  of  the  comer  of 
le    eye,"    it   will    appear    very    much 
righter — especially  if  it  is  a   faint  ob- 


iect — nebula,  comet  or  star.    This 
to  the  fact  that  the  light  from  th 
then  enters  the  eye  obliquely    ai 
ou  an  unused  or  more  sensitive 
of  the  retina.     By  this  means   ob 
are  often  enabled  to  accurately  x 
some  of  the  celestial  bodies   wh< 
are  wholly  invisible  by  direct  vi 
faint  comet  or  star,  for  instance, 
method  is  also  of  great  value  in 
ing  the  tail  of  a   comet  or  the  tk 
light  with  the  naked  eye. 

JUPITER'S  SATELUTES. 

The  planet  Jupiter  is  in  a  verj*  ui 
able  position  for  obser\4ng  in  Fe 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sun.  A 
the  phenomena  of  the  satellite 
however,   be  seen  in  the  early  ev 

In  an  astronomical  telescope  thi 
lites  in  the  nearer  parts  of  their 
move  from  right  to  left,  and  in  tfa 
tant  portions,  from  lefttorighL  A 
liti  (or  shadow)  therefore  in  approi 
transit  will  pass  upon  the  disc  of. 
at  the  right  hand  or  foUounng  sid 
occulation  it  will  ])ass  t^ebind  the 
on  the  left  hand  or  preceding  side. 

Following  area  few  of  the  pheti 
of  the  satellites  that  may  be  seen 
telescope  during  February. 

These  satellites  are  desigoaled 
III,  IV,  according  to  their  distance 
Jupiter. 

Tr — Transit  of  a  satellites  acrq 
disc  of  the  planet. 

Sb. — Transit    of  a    satellites' 
across  the  disc  of  the  planet. 

Oc. — Occultatiou  of  a  salillite 
planet. 

Ec. — Eclipse    of    a    satellite 
shadow  of  Jupiter. 

Dis. — Disappearance  in  occultat 
eclipse. 

Re. — Reappearance  from  occu 
or  eclipse. 

In. — Ingress,  the  entrance  of  a  si 
or  shadow  on  the  disc. 
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Eg. — Egress  of  a  satellite  or  shadow 

>m  the  disc. 

The  following  phenomena,  after   cor- 

:tion  for  longitude,  one  taken  from  the 
Xmeruan  Ephemeris  for  1892  and  one 
xven  iu  Standard  Pacific  Time  (.ordinary 
loct  time). 

Phenomena  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  Feb- 

iry  1892. 

\\     days     7     hours     15     min,      II  Sh.  In 

5                 7  49  I  Tr.  In 

t6               8  6  1  £c.  He 

^t                5  48  III  He.  Re 

^J                6  59  H  Ec.  Re 

|4               4  59  1  Sh.  In 

6  40  I  Tr.  Eg 

7  16  1  Sh.  Eg 

5  50  II  Oc.  Dis 
It  6  24  I  Tr.  la 
tl                6  55  I  Sh.  Ill 

6  25  I  Kc.  Re 

Hence  from  this  table,  we  find  that  on 
eb.  4lh  at  15  minutes  pa.st  7  p.  m.  the 
ihadow  of  the  second  satellite  of  Jupiter 
II  begin  to  transit  the  disc  of  the 
lauet. 

For  the  month  of  February,  satellite  I 
ill  reappear  from  eclipse  about  %  di- 
ameter of  Jupiter  on  the  folltnving  side. 
It  will  be  noticed  on  Feb.  14th, that  the 
shadow  of  I  is  on  the  disc  from  4  hrs.  59 
min.  to  7  hrs.  16  miu.  and  will  be  about 
e  mitldle  of  the  planet  at  5  hrs.  7  min. 
hich  will  be  a  very  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  see  it. 
When  reappearing  from  eclipses,  I  will 
igain  its  full  light  iu  about  one  minute 
— the  other  satellites  retiuire  a  longer 
time. 

CONJUNCTION  OK  VENUS  AND  JUPITER. 

A  remarkably  close  conjunction  of  the 
planets  Venus  and  Jupiter  will  occur  on 
February    5th    at    17   hrs.     Wa.shingtoti 

ean  time 

Unfortunately  the  nearest  approach 
occurs  after  the  planets  have  set  to  Cali- 
fornia.    Australia  and  Japan,   however, 


will  be  more  fortunate  and  will  watch 
the  gradual  coalescence  of  the  two 
bright  planets  into  one  bright  star.  At 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  the  opponent  dis- 
tance between  the  two  will  be  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  of  arc  (about  14 
seconds  of  arc.)  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  unaided  eye  to  distinguish  such  a 
small  quantity,  the  two  planets  will 
therefore  appear  as  one.  Such  a  close  con- 
junction is  exceedingly  rare. 

In  California  Jupiter  and  Venus  will 
appear  as  two  bright  stars  almost  in  con- 
tact. The  distance  between  them,  at  the 
time  of  setting,  being  i5  minutes  of  arc- 
half  the  opponent  diameter  of  the  moon. 
Ic  will  be  a  beautiful  picture  and  one 
well  worth  seeing. 

OBJECTS  KOR    OBSERVING    WITH  A   SMAl,!, 
TELESCOPE. 

In  noting  the  following  objects  for  in- 
spection with  a  small  telescope,  it  will 
be  presupposed  that  the  observer  has  ac- 
cess to  a  star  chart  and  is  familiar  with 
its  use. 

In  estimating  distances  the  following 
will  be  convenient  references: 

The  distance  Ixrtween  the  two  end 
stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion  is  just  three  de- 
grees, and  the  distance  between  either  of 
these  and  the  middle  star  is  one  and  a 
half  degrees.  Between  Castor  and  Pol- 
lo.K,  in  the  Twins,  is  five  and  a  half  de- 
grees. Between  the  "Pointers"  in  the 
Great  Dipper  five  degrees.  Between  Al- 
debaran  and  the  Pleiades,  twelve  and  a 
half  degrees.  The  apparent  diameter  of 
the  moon  is  slightly  over  half  a  degree. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  diameter  of  the 
field  of  the  telescope  .so  that  estimates 
may  be  made  of  the  relative  distances 
between  objects  under  observation.  To 
determine  this,  take  some  star  near  the 
equator,  one  of  the  stars  in  the  belt  of 
Orion,  preferably  the  upper  one,  and 
note  the  time  it  takes  to  centrally  cross 
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the  field  of  view.  Dividing  this  interval 
in  seconds  by  4  gives  the  diameter  of  the 
field  in  minutes  of  arc. 

OBJECTS  IN  GOOD    POSITION  POK  OBSEKV- 
ING   IN  FEBRUARY. 

Great  Nebula  of  Orion.  Three  or  four 
degrees  below  (south  of)  the  belt  of 
Orion  are  three  stars  in  a  line  pointing 
to  the  middle  star  of  the  belt.  The 
lower  star  is  the  brightest — the  upper 
one  being  quite  faint.  Between  these 
two  is  a  hazy  star.  This  the  great 
nebula,  which  is  easily  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  smallest  telescope  will 
show  it  as  an  irregular  mass  of  cloudy 
light,  and  with  large  instruments  it  is  a 
marvelous  object.  A  soft  delicate  filmy 
light,  having  the  irregular  form  of  a 
headless  hat.  According  to  Muggins 
this  object  is  a  mixture  of  several  gases, 
notably  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The 
vastness  of  its  real  dimensions  raust  be 
all  but  inconceivable.  In  the  center  of 
it  a  small  telescoi)e  will  show  four  little 
stars  close  together.  They  compose  the 
multiple  star  Theta  Orionis.  Popularly 
called  the  "Trapezium  of  Orion." 

Great  Nebula  of  Andromeda.  This  fine 
object  is  easily  found  by  first  finding, 
with  the  aid  of  the  map,  the  bright  star 
Beta  Andromedat,  about  twenty  degrees 
south  of  Cassiopeia,  and  which  is  a  few 
degrees  west  of  the  zenith  at  dark.  Four 
and  seven  degrees  north  of  Beta  are  two 
lesser  stars.  About  two  degrees  west  of 
the  northern  of  these  two  stars,  a  glow  of 
hazy  light  is  easily  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  This  is  the  great  nebula.  A  small 
telescope  readily  shows  it  a«i  an  elonga- 
ted or  spindle  shaped  object.  Only  the 
photographic  plate,  however,  shows  its 
truly  wonderful  form.  As  revealed  by 
photography,  it  consists  of  a  condensed 
mass  of  luminous  matter  surrounded  by 
t  rings  of  nebulosity — not  unlike  a 
■epresentation  of  the  planet  Saturn 
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and  his  rings.  In  the  brightest  port 
the  nebula,  a  brilliant  star  suddenly  1 
peared  in  the  latter  part  of  August  18 
After  remaining  visible  for  a  few  monl 
this  star  totally  faded  from  view.  It  h 
never  been  seen  before,  nor  has  it  be 
seen  since.  From  the  record  of  t 
Spectroscope  this  great  nebula  seems 
be  a  vast  mass  of  gaseous  matter  und 
high  pressure.  As  a  naked  eye  obja 
the  nebula  has  been  known  since  ti 
tenth  century.  From  its  great  beauty 
has  been  called  the  '  Queen  of  the  Neb 
Is." 

Cluster    in    Perseui.       lufleen   degrc 
east  of  Cassiopeia  the  naked  eye  readily 
detects  a  rather  large  hazy  spot  of  lighl^ 
With  a  small   telesco}>e   this  is  seen 
consist  of  two  beautiful  clusters  of  stai 
It   is  known   as  the  cluster  in    Persei 
and  in  a  moderate  telescope  is  one  of  tl 
most  beautiful  objects  in  the  sky. 

The  double  star,   Gamma  Andromtt 
I  laving  found  Beta  .\ndromedie.  in  I 
ing  for  the  great  nebula,  it  will  be 
to  find  Gamma.     It  is  similar  in  brigl 
ness  to    Beta  and  lies  about  twelve  < 
grces  north-east  of  that  star.     Very  ch 
to  Gamma  is  a  small  star,  of  the  seven 
magnitude,    which     may   be    seen  in 
small   but  perfect  telescope.    The   lai 
star  i-s  orange,  the  smaller  one  greeni 
or  blueish.     Only   a  few  years  ago   th« 
small  star  was  readily  seen  to  be  itself  ■ 
close  double,  but  for  the  past  few  yean 
it  has  appeared  single  even   in  the  greai 
Lick  telescope.     One  of  the  small  st 
has  been  passing    between  us    and   1 
other — the  two   being  superposed.     I 
Burnhain   reports  that   with    the    gr 
telescope  the  little  star  is  now  elongat 
and  iti  a  few  years  the  two  will  again 
visible. 

Double  star  Castor.  This,  the  w< 
era  of  the  two  bright  stars  in  the  head 
the  Twins,  is  a  beautiful  double  star. 
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iponents   of  which  are  nearly  equal. 

le  two  stars  can   be  seen  in   quite  a 

ill    telescope.     These  twin   suns  are 

rolving  around  each  other  in  about  one 
iousand  years.    Castor,  and  its  neighbor 

allox,  is  easily  found  about  forty  de- 
north  and  east  of  Orion. 

The  Pleiades.  This  beautiful  cluster 
repay  examination  with  a  small 
elescope.  Indeed  it  is  only  with  such 
|«Q  instrument  that  its  beauty  as  a  clus- 
[ter  Is  at  all  apparent.  A  good  field 
[glass  gives  perhaps  tlie  best  view.  The 
[brightest  star  (Alcyone)  near  the  middle 
rot*  the  group  has  three  small  companion 
'  stars  close  preceding  it  which  are  seen 
in  a  small  telescojje. 

The  priuciple  stars  of  the  Pleiades  are 
drifting  through  space  together  and  are 
really  physically  connected.  They  are 
[■*t  a  vast  distance  from  us,  according 
jto  Dr.  Elkin,  and  they  are  verj'  many 
ilimes  larger  than  our  sun.  Photography 
jhas  shown  that  these  stars  are  connected 
[with  each  other     by   a   vast   system  of 

:bulosity  which  seems  to  cluster  about 
'the  bright  stars  Alcyone,  Merope,  Maia 
and  Electra. 


\ 


A  LESSON  IN  SCIENCE. 

Teacher: — Inez  Tarr. 
Subject: — Elementry  Physics. 
Class: — 4th  year. 
Point: — Composition  o(  Water. 

"What  are  we  going  to  study  to-day 
class  ?  Ves,  water.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  would  like  to  know  of  what 
water  is  made  ?  Today  if  you  watch 
closely,  you  will  find  out. 

Suppose  class,  you  should  stop  drink- 
ing water,  what  would  happen  to  you? 

Several  pupils  gave  their  ideas  but  all 
agreed  that  they  would  die.  "Then 
there  must  be  something  in  the  water 
that  we  cannot  live  without     What  did 


we  say  there  was  in  the  air  that  every 
one  of  us  has  to  have  in  order  to  live  ?" 
"Oxygen."  The  pupil  decided  that 
there  must  be  oxygen  in  water.  One 
in  the  class  happened  to  know  that  there 
is  also  hydrogen.  The  new  word  is 
written  on  the  board,  and  drilled  on. 

The  class  uow  carefully  observed  the 
following  experiment:  The  test  tubes 
were  filled  with  water  and  inverted  in  a 
glass  triangle  also  full  of  water.  Two 
platinum  points  were  next  connected  with 
these  tubes  and  also  attached  to  a  bat- 
tery. The  circuit  was  closed  and  the 
children  immediately  noticed  the  bub- 
bles of  gas  rising  in  the  tubes,  and  that 
it  rises  faster  in  one  tube  than  iji  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  tube  l>ecame  full 
of  gas,  it  was  removed  from  the  tumbler, 
(the  finger  being  held  over  the  opening,) 
inverted  and  the  flame  held  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube.  "What  has  happened  to 
the  fire  ?"  "The  fire  popped  and  went 
out.  "  The  flame  was  then  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  other  tube  and  when 
questioned  as  to  what  they  saw,  .such  an- 
swers as,  "The  fire  burns  harder,"  "The 
fire  burns  better  in  the  tube  than  out  of 
it,"  were  given.  From  previous  study 
of  the  air  the  class  knew  that  Master  Oxy- 
gen is  a  jolly  fellow  who  always  burns 
everything  up,  when  left  by  himself,  and 
tbe  pupils,  by  a  few  questions  from  the 
teacher,  soon  decided  that  oxygen  gas  is 
in  the  second  tube  and  that  of  course, 
hydrogen  must  be  in  the  first. 

Each  step  in  the  lesson  was  then  care- 
fully reviewed  by  the  class.  When  lead 
to  compare  the  amount  of  hydrogen  that 
rose  with  the  o.xygen,  they  judged  inac- 
curately, but  upon  being  told,  easily  re- 
memliered  having  seen  in  the  experi- 
ment, the  hydrogen  tube  fill  twice  as 
fast  as  the  oxygen  tube. 

When  you  go  home  to-night  repeat  to 
some  one  in   your  family,  just  what  you 
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have  seen  to  day,  and  to-morrow  we  shall 
see  what  happens  when  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  united. 


EOUCATIONAL. 

HOW  TO  GIVE   CHILDREN  THE  DE- 
SIRE TO  READ. 


Margaret  E.  Schallbnberguk, 

Training  Department,  Normal  School,  San 
Jose. 

It  is  a  good  Primar>'  Reading  teacher 
who,  by  means  of  certain  definite  les- 
sons, enables  the  child  not  only  to  know 
the  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  of 
these  lessons,  but  through  her  teaching, 
,  _jgives  him  power  to  recognize  new  words 

id  to  grasp  the  meaning  in  hundreds  of 
sentences  not  found  in  the  reader, 

It  is  a  better  teacher  who,  not  only 
gives  her  pupils  this  power  to  read,  but 
also  iiispires  them  with  the  desire  to 
read.  Many  a  happ)-  device  and  many  a 
worthy  method  designed  to  guide  chil- 
dren skillfully  along  the  somewhat 
troublesome  path  that  leads  to  the  happy 
land  of  Books,  have  proved  useless,  sim- 
ply because  the  children  have  shown  110 
inclination  to  reach  that  laud.  It  is  not 
enough  to  show  children  how  to  leam  to 
read,  we  must  get  them  to  want  to  learn 
to  read.  It  is  not  true  that  in  our  earn- 
estness to  give  children  this  very  import- 
ant power,  we  fail  to  awaken  their  inter- 
est, or  having  awakened  it,  do  we  not 
often  allow  it  to  die  for  lack  of  nourish- 
ishnient,  or,  worse  than  all,  do  we  not 
.sotneUnies  even  kill  il .' 

There  are  various  ways  of  producing 
this  melancholy  state  of  affairs,  but  so 
much  is  said  now-a-days  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Hon}  Not  To  Do  It  that  for  a  change, 
let  us  speak  of  a  few  Ways  To  Do  It. 

first  place,  the  teacher  should 

[the  spirit  of  the  reading  lesson 

Jildren.      While  she  need  not 

Ish  she    should    be  child-like. 


She  may  plan  her  lesson  logical  lyenoi 
to  suit  the  Critic  Teacher  in  a  Trai 
School;  she  may  question  in  a  way 
would  satisfy  Fitch  him.self;  but  she 
must  not  neglect  to  gain  the  child's  re- 
spect and  confidence  by  showing  a  tnic 
and  loving  sjanpathy  in  child-effort, 
child-thought,  child-life. 

The    emphatic,      "Well    done!    little 
man,"  or  the  half- troubled.    "I   did  not 
quite  catch  your  meaning  that  lime,  ray 
dear,"  if  spoken  with  the  impression  tlu 
comes  of  real   feeling  on   the  teacb 
part,  will  many  times  prove  a  wonderfl 
encourager  to  gentle  Timidity  or  careli 
Dreamer.      "I     like   to     read   for  thi 
teacher."  said  a  little  boy  to  me  one  da 
' '  Why?"  I  asked.      ' '  Because  if  you 
anything  funny  and  read  it  with  'ipro\ 
it  makes  her  eyes  twinkle  so  queer,  i 
once,  when  Charlie  was  reading  'boot 
poor  little  lame  lamb.  I  thought  I  saw 
tear  roll  down  her  cheek.     Any  way 
looked  awful  sorry.     She  'preciata  gi 
reading.   When  you  just  say  words, 
know,  right  along  and  don't  think  'b< 
what  they  mean,  her  eyes  don't  twin! 
or  anything;  but  just  as  .soon  as  you  rea^ 
it  right  they  do,  sure?    That's  the  re 
a  fellow  always  wants  to  get  it  right 
see.     "Yes,"  I  replied,   "I  think  I 

Reading  is  a  means,  not  an  end, 
the  sooner  this  thought  is  presented  to 
child  the  better.      He  has  been  given 
observation    lesson    upon  spiders, 
haps.     He  discovers  under  the  teach 
direction    many   new  and   curious    fi 
about    spiders.       He    is    interested 
spiders.     One  day  the  teacher  brings  in 
class    some   illustrated     books  .   sim^ 
written,  that  tell  more  things  about  spjj 
ers.     She  gives  thern  to  the  children* 
read.     Those  who  show  power   in 
direction   are    rendered  happy   therel 
and  the  other  children  wish   that   th^ 
might  experience  the  same  pleasure.    Tb 
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"Busy  Hour."      She  feels  certain 
that  good  will  come  froni  this.     Some  of 
« children  return  their  books  next  day 
ilh  sparkling  eyes,   the  result   of  new 
thoughts     obtained    by    honest     effort. 
Others  hand  their's  back  with   sighs  of 
regret;  they  are   a   long   way   from  the 
land  of  Books,  but   they  are   no   longer 
careless  loiterers.     The  desire  to  find  out 
interesting  facLs  about  spiders  has   con- 
verted them  into  earnest  little  pilgrims. 
A  contented    smile  hovers    round     the 
teacher's  mouth  in  the  aflenioon  as  she 
shows  the  children  how  to  pronounce  a 
few  hard  words  in  a  rather  uninteresting 
lesson  of  their  every-da\'   reader.      She 
ha.s  not    been   given  such  profound   at- 
tention for  a  long  while.     "No  fear  that 
this  lesson  will  not  be  learned,"  she  says 
fo  herself,  and  its  all  on  account  of  the 
spiders."       To  which  let  us   add,    "and 
the  teacher." 
But  some  one  says,    "That's  all  very 
ell;    those  children  can    read   a  little, 
alk  about  the  beijinners  a  while.     It  is 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  get  up 
ny  sort  of  excitement  over  such  a  lesson 
boy.  dog.  the  boy,  the  dog,  boy  and 
dog." 

Decidedly   ridiculous,     if  the  book   is 
put  into  the   child's  hand   the  lirst  day 
he  enters  school  and  the  attempt  made  to 
teach    those     words  and    nothitig  tnore. 
For    though  we   rack    our    brains  for 
appy  ways  of  presenting  this  lesson  to 
him  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  that  al- 
ways stares  us  in  the  face.     It  is  in  the 
^■naterial    or  rather  the  lack  of  material 
^Riven  us.      The  same  old   story  again, 
^Bn  the  attempt  to  make  the  primer  and 
Bother  primary  readers  easv,  they    have 
^often     been    rendered    silly    or   lifeless. 
The  teacher  must  supplement  the  mate- 
rial in  the  readers    by   something  more 
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thought-producing.      Kor  instance,   one 
way  to  teach  the  word  t/off   to  a  class  of 
beginners,    would    be    to    talk    to    them 
about  old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog. 
When  the    interest   in    this  well-known 
canine  has  been  aroused,    write  the  first 
couplet  of  the  famous  old  rhyme  on  the  _ 
board.       Point    through     the    sentence  ■ 
slowly  and  see  if  the  children  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  recognizing   the    word  _ 
if0i^.     The  various  ways  of  teaching  these  f 
first  reading  les.sons  would  fill  the  pages 
of  a  large  book.     This  one  way  among 
the  hundreds  is   mentioned  in  order   to 
emphasize  the  fact  of  the  inijiortance  of 
giving  the  children,  from  the  first,  better 
literature,  and  a  greater  variety,  than  is 
to  be    found  in    most   primary  readers. 
Many  a  .staunch  truth  and  lovely  thought 
may  be  fixed  in  a  child's  mind  by  means 
of  the  reading  lesson.     It  maj-  be  done 
even  while  he    is    struggling   with  the 
mechanical  part  of  thought  expression. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  poetry  is  g^veu 
no  place  in  the  first  reader,  if  the  teacher 
is  careful  in  her  .selections,  she  will  find 
it  easier  to  teach  than  prose.  Children 
appreciate  poetry.  It  seems  too  bad  to 
deprive  them  of  it  when  they  love  it  so. 
If  we  question  them  skillfully  before 
they  read,  we  shall  discover  that  they 
read  with  almost  perfect  expression. 

George  Cooper's  On/y  One  is  a  great 
favorite  with  advanced  first  year  pupils. 
Many  second  year  pupils  will  read  it  at 
sight. 

"Hunrireds  of  stars  in  tlie  pretty  sky; 
Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  logetlicr; 
Hundreds  of  birdslliat  go  singing  by; 
Hundreds  of  birds  in  the  .sunny  weather; 
Hundreds  of  dew-drops  to  }<reet  the  dawn; 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  purple  clover; 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn — 
But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over!" 

The  lines  are  short.  Each  contains  a 
complete  thought.  There  are  no  hard 
words,  and   the    sentiment  is  beautiful 
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The  material  is  all  one  could  ask,  but  in 
order  to  have  the  children  read  it  well, 
the  teacher  must  teel  the  little  poem  in 
all  its  strength  and  beauty.  If  the  chil- 
dren ask  to  have  a  second  reading  lesson, 
some  day,  upon  this  same  jjoetn.  we 
may  be  sure  they  have  understood  and 
enjoyed  it. 

Humorous  selections,  not  foolish  ones, 
will  also  produce  this  much  longed-for 
desire  to  read.  The  following  may  be 
given  to  second  or  third  year  pupils,  or 
even  to  first  year  pupils  who  are  not  very 
young. 

"A  mother  once  owned  just  a  conimon-pUce 

boy, 
A  shuck-headed  boy, 
A  freckle-faced  boy, 

Rut  she  thought  he  was  handsome  and  said  so 
with  jcy; 
Kor  mothers  are  funny,  you  know, 
yuite  so — 
About  their  son's  beauty,  you  know, 

•'His  nose,    one  couhi   see.    was  not  Grecian, 

but  pug. 
And  turned  up  quite  snug, 
I«ike  the  nose  of  a  jug; 
But  she  said  it  was  cunning,  and  gase  him  a 

For  molhersare  funny,  you  know, 

Quite  so — 

Abuut  their  sou's  beauty,  you  know. 

"His  eyes  were  quite  small,  and  he  blinked  at 

the  sun; 
Hut  she  Said  it  was  done 
As  a  mere  piece  of  fun. 
And  gave  au  expression  of  wit  to  her  »on; 

Forniothers  are  funny,  yon  know, 

Quite  so — 

About  their  son's  beauty,  you  know. 

"The  carroty  love-locks  that  covered  his  head 

She  never  called  red. 

Hut  auburn  instead. 

'The  color  the  old  Masters  painted,'  she  said; 

For  mothers  are  funny,  you  know, 

Quite  so — 

About  tbeis  son's  beauty,  you  know. 

boys,  when  your  mothers  talk  so,  let  it 
^pMBs; 

iH  look  in  the  glass, 
«  ■  vain  silly  lass, 
go  tend  the  baby,  pick  chips,  weed  the  grass; 


He  as  good  as  you're  pretty,  you  know, 

Quite  so — 

.As  good  as  you're  pretty,  }ou  know." 

The  unconscious  nod  that  empha&iiet' 
'^Qutte  so'"  the  peculiar  emphasis  given 
to  "/t»r  mothers  are  funny ,  you  know,  etc," 
and  the  knowing,  half-serious  expressions 
that  the  little  faces  assume  when  read- 
ing, "Be  as  good  as  you're  pretty^  \n 
know"  all  testify  that  this  reading  lesso 
has  served  even  a  better  purpose  Iba 
that  of  creating  the  desire  to  read. 


LITERARY 


"WHICH  IS    PREFERABLE  FOR    WO 
MEN,  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  LIFE? 


I  think  nearly  even,-  one  has  a  natui 
desire  for  public  life;  that  is  a  desire 
figure  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  1 
world,  an  ambition  for  distinction.  Th 
are  very  few,  who.  if  gi%'en  au  opport 
nity  to  make  their  names  famous,  woo 
not  l)e  strongly  tempted  to  embrace  it 
they  were  confident  of  their  ability 
succeed.  The  fear  of  failure  is  wh 
keeps  most  people  in  the  ranks.  La 
of  confidence  in  their  ability  has  more 
do  with  making  people  sing  the  praii 
of  private  life,  than  a  >;entiine  distaj 
for  public  life. 

As  to  the  question,  "Which  is  prcfi 
able    for   women,  a  public  or  a  privat! 
life,"  I  am  of  tile  opinion  that  it  depetitk 
upon  the  nature  of  the  individttal.     Soi 
natures  crave  excitement,  others  shun 
Some  love  the  glare  of  the  sun.  and  soi 
the  coolness  of  the  shade.     Some  int< 
lects  would  rttst  or  become  stagnant, 
they  did  not  have  the  incentive  of  publ 
approval,  others  grow  in  kttowledge,  ai 
become   broad   and  vigorous,  iu   retii 
raent  and  private  study. 

As  Roger  De  Coverly  savs  in  The  Spi 
lator:  "There's  much  to  be  said  on  bol 
sides. " 
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S  solely  a  matter  of  preference,  I 

hesitancy  in  saying  that  public 

ft  woman's  proper  sphere,  and  I 

ni  the  growing  eagerness  of  wo- 

ienter  into  public  pursuits,  as  a 

v'd.       Her   triumphs   should   be 

to  the  domestic  roof,  and  to  the 

ircle.     Her   duty   should   be   to 

fracefully  over  her  home,  to  be 

d  in  her  church  and  charities,  to 

A  books,  and   to  appreciate  art 

i  music.     This  keeps  in  exercise 

jtequent  development,  the  highest 

her  nature,  that  part  which  wo- 

jpublic  life  have  no  time  to  iiii- 

She  need  not  sacrifice  her  public 

by   not  aspiring  beyond  the 

When  Mrs.  Partridge,  in  "Bleak 

tried  to  interest  Esther  in  some 

eme  for  charity,  Esther  replied 

did  not  feel  equal  to  the  occa- 

it   thought  that  if  she  should  do 

she  could  for  those  immediately 

her,  the  circle  would  gradually 

like  Esther,  instead  of  entering 
lie  public  charity  or  work,  wo- 
1  do  her  share  toward  alleviating 
try  of  the  world,  and  toward  cre- 
i  atmosphere  of  happiness  imme- 
around  her,  and  thus  the  world 
rw  better,  and  the  social  air  purer 
,  the  public  philanthropists  have 
ide  it,  or  ever  cau  make  it. 

fe  are   three  general  influences,  I 
Rrhich  impel  women  into  public 
use  of  duty,  a  desire  for  fame,  or 
,  and   a   necessity   for  earning 
n  livelihood.     If  a  woman  is  led 
)lic  life  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
iblic  life  is  that  woman's  proper 
and  she  will  find  there  her  greal- 
lure  of  happiness.    Often,  Woman 
Rrrong  not  oulj'^  herself,  but  so- 
general,  by  confining  her  abili- 
be  limited  field  of  action  afforded 


her  in  private  life.  Could  George  Eliot, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  or  Madame  De  Stael 
have  done  so  much  good  in  the  world  if 
they  had  not  aspired  beyond  the  ranks? 
II  a  woman  is  influenced  by  selfish  mo- 
tives such  as  personal  ambition  or  pride, 
she  will  never  find  happiness  in  public 
life,  because  happiness  means  content- 
ment; and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  ambi- 
tion that  it  is  never  content.  As  Shakes- 
peare says,  "It  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on."  The  more  an  ambitious  person 
achieves,  the  more  eager  he  is  for  further 
triumphs.  Neither  will  this  class  be  use- 
ful to  the  general  public,  for  they  will 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  own  ends. 
Is  the  world  any  better  for  having  such 
women  as  Belva  Lockwood  or  Mary 
Walker?  They  have  but  lowered  the 
dignity  of  woman,  and  have  sacrificed 
the  respect  of  their  friends. 

But  perhaps  the  majority  of  women  who 
enter  public  life  do  it  in  order  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood.  The  ability  to 
work,  to  be  self-supporting,  confers  a 
dignity  upon  woman.  The  welfare  of 
society,  and  the  moral  health  of  every 
community  demands  that  no  obstruction 
whatever  be  placed  in  the  way  of  womeu 
who  are  compelled  to  earn  their  own 
bread.  According  to  their  nature,  they 
may  or  may  not  be  happy  in  the  life  they 
are  compelled  to  enter. 

As  far  as  true  happiness  is  coucerned, 
the  conditions  that  surround  a  life  passed 
in  the  broad  glare  of  the  public  eye,  are 
not  calculated  to  insure  peace  and  con- 
tentment, which  are  the  things,  I  think, 
most  to  be  desired  in  this  world. 

If  there  were  less  talk  about  the 
"Emancipation  of  W^omeu,"  and  "Wo- 
man's Sphere,"  and  "Woman's  Rights." 
we  should  have  less  discussion  of  such 
topics  as.  "Is  Marriage  a  Eailure?"  and 
"What  shall  we  do  with  our  Surplus 
Girls?" 
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Whatex'er  may  be  the  preferable  sta- 
tion of  man  in  life,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
private  life  is   woman's  proper  sphere. 

■  There  is  something  about  the  position  of 
a  woman  striving  for  preferment  in  the 
arena  of  public  life,  which  suggests  the 

■  image  of  a  flower  growing  on  a  dusty 
roadside,  withered  with  the  heat  and 
smothered  with  the  dust. 

PShe  would  "better  rest  in  the  shade  of 
a  portico  whose  proportions  satisfy  her, 
than  on  the  stony  road  where  there  is 
is  only  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun." 

On  the  whole,  I  think,  that  the  envir- 
onments of  private  life  are  better  fitted 
to  bring  out  the  finer  qualities  of  human 
nature,  and  to  iu.sure  lasting  content- 
ment, than  those  of  public  life. 

M.  G. 

ALUMNI     NOTES. 


Lily  Bayne,  Jan  '91,  baa  taught  in  Newtown 
Rud  Lotus,  El  Dorado  Co, 

Ellen  M.  McCuen,  Jan.  '90,  is  teaching  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  El  Dorado  Co. 

Mabel  E.  Cutler,  June  '91  is  teaching  in  Fish 
Creek,  Eureka  Co.,  Nevada. 

R.  D.  Williams,  Dec.  'S6,  has  begun  a  sec- 
ond year's  teaching  in  Suiter  Co. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Rouse,  Mcr  Lillian  Furinton, 
June  '89,  is  living  in  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Katie  L.  Mullen,  Dec.  '87  is  teaching  thirty 
pupils  in  Taylorsville,  Plumas  Co. 

Jennie  R.  Sherman,  June  '89,  has  been  at- 
tcnditjg  the  State  University  at  Reno,  Nevada. 

Ella  J.  Dimun,  June  '89,  was  married  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Hamilton,  Dec.  23,  at  Placerville. 

Edith  E.  Woods,  Jan.  "90,  has  finished  her 
second  year  al  the  Carnielo  School,  Monterey 
Co, 

Mr.  Frank.  M.  Lane,  May  'SS  and  Miss 
Matnie  L.  Balthis  were  married  in  Fresno, 
Dec.  .?8,  '91. 

Miss  Ilincs,  June  '90  is  in  the  intermediate 
''epartuient  of  the  public  school  in  Porterville, 
Mare  Co. 


W.  J.  Dough»"rty,  June  "91  closed  ■  m 
ful  term  of  work  Dec.  24tb,  at  Pleasjint  Or 
School,  Roseville,  Placer  Co. 

Mary  E.  Norton,  Dec.  '84  is  at  prMent  | 
work  in  Fresno  City,  C  St.  School.  She  I 
been  there  since  Sept.  1890. 

Miss  Short,  May  'S8,   Miss  Loder,  Jose  '90, 
and  Miss  Angell,  Dec.  '87  are  employed  in 
public  schools  of  Reno,  Nevada. 
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Mary  R.  McLay,  Jan.  '90  is   substituting 
the  San  Francisco  schools.    She  expects  a  per- 
manent position  in  a  few  months. 

Frances  Leutzinger,  Jan.  '90,  has  taught  l*o 
terms  at  Mt.  Aukum,  three  months  at  SoinioD 
Falls,  and  is  now  teaching  at  Pilot  Hill. 

Theresa  V.  Gargan,  June  'S9,  has  been  teach- 
ing in  San  Mateo  Co.  She  will  soon  go  lo^ 
San  Luis  Obispo  Co.  near  Arroyo  Grande. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Thompson,  «<'«'  M.  Prances  YonogiJ 
Dec.  '86,  has  charge  of  the   primary   de[ 
ment  of  the  High  School  at  Park  City,  lit 

Thos.  J.  McGrath,  Dec.  '84.  is  teaching  the 
Logan ville  School  near  Sierra  City.  He  will 
soon  teach  in  St.  Louis,  Cal.  He  is  now  Sapt. 
of  Public  schools  in  Sierra  Co. 

Miss  Gertie  Connell,  June  '89,  and  Miss  Ft 
nie  Fowler  of  the  same  class  are  teaching 
the  Santa  Ana  school.  They,  with  Mi« 
Georgia  Thatcher,  June  '89  also,  who  has 
school  at  Poway,  San  Diego  Co.,  attended' 
recent  session  of  the  State  Teachers  Associi 
tion  at  Riverside, 


ALL    SORTS. 


She  still  gazes  at  her  rubber  in  the  mod 
he  is  far  away. 

Visitor — "Are  you  a  Junior  now?" 
Student — "No,  I  was  a  Junior  B4." 

The  classes  in  Manual  Training  are  not 
"stuck  up"  as  they  were  awhile  back. 

Mr.  H's  ambition  is  very  high.      He  is 
deavoring  to  win  a  Jewel(l)  of  priceless  wort] 

We  don't  often  see  two  boys  very  loving, 
wonder  what  makes  the  two  Freds  of  Jr.  A4 
affectionate! 

Teacher  of  Physiology: — "Is  there  an] 
man  being  who  does  not  perspire?"     Pupil- 
"Vea  ma'am,  the  pig." 
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The  Ariadnes  are  getting  rather  speedy,  also 
flighty. 

Alas!  Fred's  attentions  are  attracted  some 
where  else. 

Why  are  the  Freds  so  interested  in  the 
AgencHa? 

Hid  any  one  see  "'Brudder  Will"  with  those 
two  large  valises  ? 

Ask  some  of  the  Senior  B  girls  if  they  know 
how  to  make  a  noise  on  tin  pans. 

Teacher — "What  State  was  admitted  in 
1861?"     Brilliant  Native  Son — "California." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  some  Method 
student  to  develop  a  lesson  on  the  quince. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  one  of  Prof.  S's  pupils 
should  be  asked  to  "explain"  her  drawing. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  escorts,  be  asks? 
Why  feed  them,  of  course,  if  they  are  men. 

The  Junior  A's  think  thej-  know  something 
about  geometry.  How  about  that  perpendicu- 
lar? 

Don't  feel  discouraged  girls  if  no  other  beau 
is  available  gel  a  pinlc  one.  "It"  is  better 
than  nothing. 

One  of  the  Normalites  remarked  that  the 
first  "Thing"  she  saw  on  coming  to  San  Jose 
was  a  Be(a)ll(e). 

W^hat  could  have  made  that  large  hole  in 
the  road  to  Prof.  C's?  Ask  the  editors  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Teacher. 

Who  were  they  buying  presents  for  on 
Christmas  eve,  he  in  his  cape  over-coat  and 
she  dressed  in  her  best. 

Why  did  "Brudder  Will"  look  so  solemn  on 
Monday?  Because,  as  we  afterwards  found 
out,  he  got  lost  in  the  city. 

Why  does  it  always  raia  hardest  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Normal?  According  to  one  the- 
ory, noise  causes  rain  to  fall. 

Teacher: — Give  the  distinction  between  hung 
and  hanged." 

Pupil — "He  hanged  the  man  when  he  was 
strung  up," 

Why  don't  the  young  gentleman  of  the 
lor  B  class  pluck  up  enough  courage  to  ask 
the  young  lady  whom  lie  wishes  to  see 
«  he  calls  at  a  certain  house  on  Tenth 
et. 


Pupil:  "I  sot  the  bowl  on  the  tabla 
sentence  is  incorrect  for  the  verb  sot  k 
the  dictionary." 

Brudder  Will  sprained  his  finger  ] 
hasc-ball;  so  be  said,  but,  "How  abo 
gate,  Will  ?" 

Who  is  the  Junior  young  man  who  it 
to  buy  New  Year's  cards,  and  so  snti 
dress-maker's  advertisements? 

Ask  Miss  L.  Jones  whom  she  boughl 
"Leap  Year  .\uction."  and  if  "Weeds'! 
profitable  investment. 

Prof.  K — "Vou  had  triangles  in  Mi 
didn't  you?"  Class — "Yes."  Pro 
"Guess  you  didn't  have  'em  bad  then." 

If  thirty-two  is  the  freezing  point, 
the  squeezing  point?  Two  In  the  si 
course.     Ask  a  certain  Normal  boy  to  j^ 

He  sang  of  his  love  to  the  window  aboi 
In  a  "tenor"  voice  that  was  soft  and  t 

But  the  beautiful  maid  of  his  serenade 
Had  gone  out  with  another  fellow. 

A  recent  African  explorer  was  asked 
liked  the  savage.s.     "Oh."  said  he.  "t 
very  kind-hearted  people;  iliev  wa 
me  there  for  dinner." 


1 

n  sni 


How  fickle  he  is;  first  on  Ninth 
ting  on  one  young  lady's  stairs;  next 
the  gallaul  gentleman  staring  vacant 
house  ou  Tenth  street. 

Teacher — "What  is  water  of  temporal 
ness?"      Brilliant   Senior— "Ice."      T^ 
"How  may  it  be  softened?"      St 
warming." 

Miss  S — assuming  a  very  weir 
of  countenance:  "What  kind  of  an  e 
have  I  now.  Willie?"  Willie:— "An 
pression." 

Miss  A —  to  her  small  Geography  cl 
you  were  sailing  on  the  ocean  and 
stopped  blowing,  what  would  you  d 
ey?"     Charley — "I  would  get  out  an 

Can   any   one  explain    why  the  yoi 
of  the  school  take  so  much  interest  I 
dia?     It  is  not  generally  so  with  a  soC 
the  "Junior"  boys  even  attend  their  m 

One  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  ii 
ing  to  enter  the  Stanford  University,  I 
ing  Latin.  He  is  also  studying  Geolog 
interested  in  the  subject  of  "Stone"  at 
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I^CHERS  OFTEN  Complain 
^at  their  calling  is  not  regarded  as 
(.profession  and  that  they  do  not 
(fcceive  the  consideration  at  the 
jF  the  public  to  which,  by  virtue 
{position,  they  are  entitled.  We 
lesire  to  discuss  whether  teaching 
lOr  should  not  be  considered  a 
pn,  but  desire  only  to  call  at- 
to  a  few  points  bearing  upon  this 

believe  that  teachers  themselves 
ponsible,  if  cause  for  such  com- 
ixists.  Think  over  the  teachers 
JH  at  yonr  last  Institute  and  do 
I  remember  several  who  were  con- 
•  belittling  their  calling,  who  de- 
fcir  CO- workers,  who  were  narrow- 
f  self-opinionated,  and  intolerant? 
p.  not  recall  teachers,  who  are  un- 
id  ungenerous  to  their  fellow- 
Ij  who  violated  every  rule  that  a 
Onal  code  dictates  ?  Is  it  any  wou- 
t,  as  teachers  manifest  this  spirit 
itach  other,  they  fail   of  rightful 

ire  reasonably  expect  the  public 
lain  a  kinder  attitude  toward  us 
jbers  than  we  maintain  toward 
ter,  or  accord  us  greater  respect 
ichers  we  dole  out  to  one  an- 


Can  we  ask  the  public  to  regard, 
"teaching"  as  a  profession,  when  we  do 
not  act  as  professionals? 

If  there  is  to  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  this  regard,  the  change  must  begin 
with  us  as  teachers.  If  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to  greater  respect  and  esteem, 
we  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  them. 
Let  us  remember  that  ours  is  the  noblest 
of  all  callings;  that  education  is  a  savior 
of  humanity  and  that  its  apostles  must 
be  pure  in  heart,  noble  in  spirit  and  con- 
stant in  purpose. 


IN  ONE  OF  OUR  EXCH.\NGES  RECENTLY 

we  came  upon  the  record  of  an  imaginary 
conversation,  presumably  an  argument 
against  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  State  series  of  school  text  books. 
Trusting  that  it  would  not  be  regarded 
as  sacrilege,  we  have  persuaded  the 
aftermath  left  lingering  in  the  archives  of 
memorj'  to  allow  itself  to  lie  conjured  up 
and  be  put  forth  tangibly  iu  this  wise: 

Socrates   No.    2, — "Do   you   like   the 
State  Text  Books?"     California  Teacher 
— "No.     I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem!"    S.  No.  2.     "But  do  you  like  the 
books?"     C.  T.— "Well,  yes.  one  or  two 
of  them."     S.  No.    2.— "Which  ones?" 
C.  T. — "Well,  the  primary   Geography 
and — but   History    is   bad,    very    bad." 
S.  No.    2. — "Well,    now,    I   think   it  a 
pretty    good    book,    if   Eggleston's    or 
Barnes'  is  used  in  its  stead."     C.  T. — "I 
don't   like   the    advanced    Arithmetic." 
S.  No.  2.— "Well,  I  think   it  is  a  good 
book:  it  makes  the  teacher  work." 
So  "it  makes  ehe  teacher  work!"  Ah  Work, 
Thy  greatest  ally  is  a  clumsy  hand! 
What  pity  'tis  thai  ever  tools  were  keen! 
How  much  nobler  he  wht>  fumes  and  raves 
A  year  o'er  toil  with  crooked  slicks, 
Than  he  who  plows  with  steel?  'Twere  better 

far, 
(If  this  great  man  be  given  credence), 
— Than  hunt  for  grandest  ways  to  do  great 

things, — 
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To  form  forthwith  a  trasty  band  to  scalp 

On  oath  that  fearless  head  that  dares  to  think 

A  labor-saviug  thought. 

Henceforth  let's  work  with  axes  "dull  as  lead." 

Why  ride  with  lightning  when  the  dusty  road 

Is  at  our  feet?    Oh  shades  of  labor!  Tell 

De  Lesseps  rest.      Why  wed  the  seas 

When  ntadden'd  Work  would  round  the  Horn? 

"It  makes  the   Ua,-/iirr  work."      What   of  the 

child? 
Metbinks  it  makes  him  wild.     Be  it  n  fact 
That  "work  is  good  in  spite"  of  ancient  aids 
In  that  how  great's  the  prophesy  of  strength 
When  men  have  better  helps.      How  now!  a 

form! 
Sir  Oracle!  Why  roll  his  dewy  orbs 
As  if  in    sheerest   pain!     "Write    thou    these 

words." 
Shrieks  he,    "I'm  one  who  loves  his  fellow 

men," — 
*  Wort's  the  dignity  in  mitkts  dirt<titt  (wwr 
Fitr  one  thi'rl  Jay,  than  in  a  geologic  age 
Of  druiigy,  half-aimed  toU. ' ' 

^  PROF.  E.  E.  Barnard,  tiik  eminent 
■astronomer  of  Lick  Observatory  has.  in 
this  number,  an  article  on  star  observa- 
^tions  for  February  that  we  are  sure  will 
Hbe  received  cordially  by  all  our  readers. 
Arrangements  have    been    perfected 

t through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
Normal  Astronomical  Club  to  have  Prof. 
Barnard  give  hereafter  a  monthly  outlitie 
of  observations  that  may  be  made  by  all 
who  love  "the  heavenly  science." 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  that  Prof. 
Barnard  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
present  to  our  readers  this  enticing  series 
of  articles,  and  that  he  himself  has  con- 

Isented  to  guide  the  way  among  the  stars. 
• 
"French  F.mrv  Tales"  is  the  title 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  little  books 
for  beginners  in   French   that  we   have 
Bseen.     It  is  elited  by  E.  S.  Joyues,  M. 
"A.,  and  is  issued  from   the   publishing 
house  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,   Boston, 
hich,  alone,  are  sufficient   guarantees 
its    attractiveness.     Cinderella,    Blue 
card,  and  other  popular  tales  are  given 


in  simple  French.  Following 
stories  are  vocabularj-  and  notes 
work  is  based  on  latest  methods 
guage  learning  and  will  be  fouot 
lightful  help  to  anyone  who  des 
add  French  to  his  accomplish; 
(Heavy  paper  cover — price  35C.J 
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place  to  get  statiouer>-,  books 
musical  instruments,  etc.  Stud 
plies  a  specialty. 

Step  in  and  examine  stock  an 
If  you  are  too  far  awaj'  "to  ste 
write  to  the  proprietor,  W.  J.  Ki 
rick,  for  descriptive  catalogue  an( 
list  of  supplies,  etc.  Addres^ 
office  Bookstore,  San  Jose.  ■ 

The  California  School  of  ! 
tion  and  Oratory  is  deservedly  gi 
in  popularity  from  year  to  year.  T 
vantages  offered  by  a  course  of  it 
tion  in  this  school  are  particularly 
ing  to  teachers. 

Miss  F.  M.  Estabrook,  the  princ 
the  school,  is  aided  in  her  woi 
strong  educators.  At  the  last 
mencement  an  entertaining  progi 
was  given  chiefly  by  alumnae  » 
school.  Hon.  John  Swett  deliver 
principal  address. 


STATE    TEACHERS     ASSOOtA 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  session 
California  Teachers    Association, 
was  held  in  Riverside.  Decembei 
31,  inclusive,  was  attended  by  abo 
teachers. 

As  the  people  of  the  city  of  o 
are  exceptionally  hospitable,  the 
part  of  the  week's  visit  was  mor 
carefully  gtiarded,  while  the  most 
inent  Califomiaii  educators  gave 
intellectual  part  of  the  session  the 
vigor  and  interest.     Only  the  bare 
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le  work  of  the  session  is  possible 

Igazine  article.     For  this  reason 

that  brevity  may  be  blamed  for 

is  incomplete  in  the  following 

>ENT  \V.  W.  Seaman,  in  his 
address,  the  topic  of  which  was 

public  school  system  kept  pace 
|e  progress  of  the  times."  said: 
ing  is  yet  too  much  regarded  as  a 

stone  to  other  more  lucrative  or 
avocations.  The  State  must 
ind  demand  higher  qualificattoiTS 

entrusted  with  its  educational 
id  at  the  same  time  guarantee  a 
:ure  tenure  of  position  and  a  bet- 


Anderson,  State  Superintend- 
"A   sentiment   prevails,  not 

ong  educators  but  among  the 
at  large,  that  the  courses  of  study 
extensive  in  our  public  schools; 
voughness  is  impossible,  and  that 
ult  is  superficially  educated  child- 
'hjs  is  a  chief  defect  in  our  sys- 
1^  deserves  the  immediate  atteu- 

ople  and  teachers." 


Bernard  Moshs  read  one  of 
tt  masterly  papers  presented  to 
Dciation.  It  was  a  scholarly 
a  more  philosophic  study  of  his- 
jur  schools. 

le  paper  much  attention  was 
the  evolution  of  different  meth- 
story  teaching,  especially  those 
German  teachers  which  Prof. 
Sgarded  as  most  advanced. 
Dry,"  he  said,  ''does  not  consist 
In  the  recital  of  exploits  of  a 
id  the  marchings  and  counter- 
's of  his  armies.  It  embraces 
and  the  political  relations  that 
tween  different  peoples,  or  be- 


tween  different    divisions   of  the  same 
people. 

The  historian  of  to-day  must  know  of 
trade,  taxation,  of  finance,  in  their  com- 
plex relations  to  the  people.  To  be  a 
true  historian  one  must  be  something  of 
au  economist  and  know  something  of  in- 
ternational law.  In  short,  history  as 
should  now  be  written  must  comprehend 
far  more  than  was  thought  essential  in 
former  times  when  war  was  the  principal 
business  of  maukind.  Merely  a  chroni- 
cle of  military  events  can  no  longer  be 
properly  regarded  as  history.  The  com- 
plex life  of  a  modern  State,  especially 
when  ruled  by  the  people  thereof,  must 
be  studied  in  all  its  many  phases  by  a 
competent  student  before  any  attempt  to 
write  its  history  can  be  honestly  begun. 

Tk.\chers  Reception— On  Monday 
evening  a  reception  was  given  the  teach- 
ers by  the  people  of  Riverside.  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  made  by  C.  H. 
Keyes,  Rev.  Ur.  Deere,  and  A.  H.  Xaft- 
zer.  Replies  iu  behalf  of  the  teachers 
were  made  by  Pres.  Seaman,  and  Mr.  J. 
W.  Anderson. 

DEPARTMENT   OP    SUPERVISION. 

The  morning  sessions  were  spent  in 
department  work.  H.  J.  Baldwin  pre- 
sided over  this  department. 

SuPT.  A.  E.  Frve  of  San  Bernardino 
said,  on  the  topic,  "Examination  and 
Promotion:"  "Modern  educators  of  the 
highest  type  examine  along  the  line  of 
power  to  do  the  work.  A  knowledge  of 
the  time  when  a  child  reaches  this  re- 
sult is  better  acquired  by  his  immediate 
teacher  than  by  the  county  board  or  those 
more  remote." 

SuPT.  K.NEPPER  of  Santa  Barbara  said, 
on  this  topic:  "Modern  American  meth- 
ods aim  at  brevity — quick  results.  Fruits 
are  demanded  without  giving  proper  time 
for  maturity.  All  short  cuts  to  results 
are    taken;    the   corners   clipped   every- 
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where.  The  child  is  thus  robbed  of  its 
childhood,  and  youth  of  its  freshness.  All 
teaching  of  the  younger  pupils  should  be 
in  concrete  forms.  Too  many  abstract 
propositions  are  placed  before  the  young 
child  who  is  not  thus  led  by  short  steps 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  but 
from  the  practically  unknown  to  the 
unknowable." 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes.  Prof.  Monroe  of 
Pasadena,  Prof.  Brown  of  Santa  Monica, 
Supt.  Keyes  and  others  joined  in  the 
discussion. 

The  programme  for  the  remaining 
days  of  the  session  in  this  department 
was  as  follows: 

Weunesoay— City  and  County  Super- 
vision. 

Discussion — City  SupervisioD. 

^W.  M.   Fricsner,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Los  Angeles. 
T.  ly.  Heaton,  Principal  High  School,  Fresno. 

Discussion — County  Supervision. 

— J.    \V.   Linscott,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Santa  Crui  Counlj'. 
W.      M.     Armstrong,     Superintendent      of 

Schools,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 
P.    M.  Fisher,   Editor   Pacifii  /oumaJ  of  Edu- 
tatiem. 

Thursday— High  School  Work. 

Discussion. 

— Mathematics,  Irving  Slringham,  University 

of  California. 
— Science,  Leroy   D.    Brown,    Principal   High 

School,  Santa  Monica, 
— History,    R.    F.    Peunell,    Principal    High 

School,  Marysville. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  department,  over  which  G.  VV, 
A.  Lucky  presided,  the  following  was 
the  programme  of  work: 

TUKSDAY — SciBNce. 

— Bototnology,  M.  S.  Seymour,  State  Normal 
School,  Chico. 

— Botany  and  Zoology,  Miss  Sarah  P.  Monks, 
State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

— Physics,  Frederick  Slate,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


WSDNBSDAY— ENCI.I5H. 

— Primary  Grade  Language  Work,  Miss  En 

L.  Angier,  Los  Angeles. 
—Grammar  Grade  Hnglish,  Harr  Wagner, 

perintendent     of    Schools,    San 

County. — ^This  paper  will  appear  in 

March  number.) 
— High  School   English,  Miss  Henrietta  J 

croft.  Principal  High  School,  Riversi 

Thursday — Primary  and  Kindercakt 

— Kindergarten,  Mrs.  N.  D,  Mayhew,  Loa 
geles,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Joslin  Le 
Riverside. 

UENERAL  SESSION. 

Martin  Kellogg,  acting  Presid( 
of  the  State  University.  Topic,  "Eda 
tional  progress  in  California."  Of  I 
value  of  the  high  school  as  a  factor 
higher  education  and  of  the  the  future 
education  in  our  State,  Pres.  Kello 
said: 

"A  great  advance  in  public  educat 
will   have  been    reached  when   we 
able  to  turn  over  each  year  to  the  u 
versity  a  corps  of  earnest  students  less 
vanced  in  years  but  more  advanced 
mental     acquirement     aud     discipU 
While  there  is  much  solid   ground 
satisfaction  in  the  progress  of  the  past 
four  decades  there  is  still  firmer  ground 
for  hope  that  far  greater  things  are  ii 
store  for  us  for  the  decade  now  current 


Miss  Emily  Rice,  of  the  Chico 
mal  School,  on  "Toil  aud  Toilers, 
an  earnest,  thoughtful  paper.     She 
vocated  strongly   the   justice   of   eqiu 
claims  for  equal  work. 

Prof.   Earl    Barnes,    of    Stanf 
University,  on  the  subject,  "What 
the  University  do  for  the  teacher," 

"The  higher  education  makes  teachc 
more  scientific.     It   is,   morever, 
lutely  essential  if  teaching  is  ever 
raised  to   the   dignity   of   a  profe 
Pedagogy  to-day  is  where  medicine 
150  years  ago  in  this  regard," 
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>Avm  S.  Jordan,  in  an  evening 
on  "Agassit  as  a  teacher"  inter- 
d  instmcted  his  audience  with  a 
!cital  of  personal  reminiscences. 
f  character  observed  in  the  "great 
and  methods  of  work  were 
idedand  delightful  prominence. 
)rogramme  for  the  remaining  part 
ession  was  as  fallows: 

t  Educational  Factor  in  California." 
klter  Lindley,  M.  D.,  Superintendent 
the  ^V^littier  State  School, 
rolution  of  the  College  Curriculum," 

id  S.  Jordan. 
^eo.  W.  Church,  of  I-'resno. 
ichers'  Pension  Association," 
I.  Marj-  Prog,  San  Francisco, 
icher  and  the  Taught," 
W.  Pluuimer,  Santa  Ana. 

Temperance  Instruction," 
F.  Brown,  East  Riverside. 

I  to  lack  of  space  we  can  not  give 
lineuce  to  these  topics  that  they 
The  papers  were  all  able  in 
,y  and  should  be  printed  in  per- 
form for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
he  best  thought  on  the  greatest 
in  the  educational  world. 

REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 

t  meeting  at  Fresno. 

OKKICERS. 

Ldent,    H.  J.    Baldwin,     National 

\ 

'   President,  P.    M.     Fisher,    San 

iCO. 

nd    Vice   President.    F.  A.  Moly- 

Pomona. 

d  \*ice  President,  Bernard  Moses, 

Jniversity. 

th  Vice  President.  Melville  Dozier, 

igeles. 

stary,  J.  P.  Greeley,  Santa  Ana. 

surer,   G.  A.    Merril,  San    Fran- 

:hers'  Pensions. — It  is   recora- 
i  that  the  Teachers'  Pension  As- 


sociation authorize  the  presidents  of  the 
various  county  boards  of  education  in 
the  State  to  organize  societies  in  favor  of 
pensioning  teachers,  and  request  the  said 
presidents  to  report  results  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Educational  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia on  or  before  the  ist  of  June,  1892. 

2.  That  Mrs.  Prog  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  circular  embodying  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  said  societies  and  for- 
ward the  same  in  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  presidents  of  each  county 
board  of  education  on  or  before  February 
2,  1892. 

Signed  Le  Rov  I>.  Brown, 

S.  G.  S.  Dunbar, 
Mrs.  SiDDLE. 

Text  Books. — The  following  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  the  State  Series  of 
text- books  were  offered  by  John  G.  Jury 
of  San  Jose: 

Where.as:  Resolutions  have  been  passed 
in  various  county  teachers  institutes  of  thi.s 
State,  to  the  effect,  that  after  four  years  fair 
and  impartial  trial  of  the  California  State 
Series  of  Text-Books,  such  series  has  been 
found  to  be  utterly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
teachers,  obstructive  to  their  best  work  and 
unworthy  the  high  educational  spirit  of  our 
times:  and 

Wkerb.\s:  We  realize  the  fact  that 
any  revision  of  the  present  scries  would  not 
effect  the  needed  improvement,  and  that  an 
appropriation  for  such  purpose  would  but  add 
to  the  great  expense  already  incurred  by  the 
State,  and 

\V«ERK.\s:  The  earliest  practicable  legisla- 
tion in  the  matter  of  text-books  is  desired: 

Krii>heJ:  That  we  the  teachers  of  the  State 
of  California  in  Association  assembled,  con- 
demn the  present  Slate  series  of  Text-Books. 

Rciohied;  That  judging  from  onr  experience 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  Slate  preparing  and 
publishing  text-books  for  our  public  schools. 

Resohed:  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  this  body  to  pre- 
pare and  present  a  strong  memorial  to  our 
next  Legislature  asking  that  relief  be  given 
from  the  present  Stale  series  of  textbooks  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  these  resolutions. 

After  a  short  discussion,  during  which 
the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table, 
they  were  referred  to  the  Council  of  Edu- 
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cation  with  reguest  to  report  at  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Association.  This  is  a  de- 
cided step  forward,  as  now  we  shall 
reach  some  solution  of  this  much  mooted 
question  in  our  next  session. 

The  general  committee  on  resolutions 
submitted  the  following  report. 

Resolved,  That  the  niemhers  of  the  Sljile 
Teachers'  Association  are  unanimous  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Riverside.  Their  thoughtful  and  generous  at- 
tention give  us  more  faith  in  our  work.  Their 
orange  groves  and  business  enterprise  lend  an 
added  charm  to  our  great  State.  The  efficient 
management  of  the  City  Superintendent,  C.  H. 
Keyes,  and  those  associated  with  him  have 
made  this  meeting  tx>th  notable  and  enjoyable. 

(Signed)  VVii-L  S.  Monroe, 

G.  W.  A.  LiUCKES', 
Hark  Waonkr. 

treasurer's  report. 

•b  in  treasury  at  opening  of  River- 
side meeting $  59  7S 

Received  for  dues,  etc.,  Riverside  meet 

tag 463  oo 

Total  expense  of    Riverside    meeting 

$9000  

Balance  on  hand ^  433  75 

It  was  voted  to  allow  'the  secretary  I150  for 
hisi  services. 


SAN    DIBOO     COUNTY    INSTITUTE. 


"Resolved.  That  this  has  been  the 
most  instructive  and  interesting  institute 
ever  held  in  the  county,"  was  one  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  San  Diego  in- 
stittite  which  closed  its  four  days'  ses- 
.sion  Dec.  24th. 

County  Supt.  Harr  Wagtter  is  ambi- 
tious to  have  the  schools  of  his  county 
take  a  high  rank,  and  nothing  that  he 
can  do  is  left  undone.  His  teachers  fully 
appreciate  the  educational  least  he  gave 
them,  and  have  gone  back  to  their 
schools  "all  enthusiasm."  In  his  open- 
ing address,  Mr.  Wagner  said.  "When- 
ever teachers  assemble  as  learners  it  is  in 
op>en  recognition  that  perfection  has  not 
been  attained.  You  have  in  a  large  de- 
gree acquired  all  the  knowledge  that 
has  been  applied  to  the  art  of  teaching. 


That  is  all.     You  have  not  leanK 
thought  of  to-morrow.       You  are 
miliar  with  the  new  educatiou  at 
year.     The  school  system  is  not 
cred  as  our  creeds.     We  hail  rei 
W^e  glory  in  new  methods.      W< 
truth.     With   such  an   aim    the  1 
teaching   will   gradually    change, 
educational  advancement  of  the  ne 
years  will  be  in  touch  with  the 
rial  development   of  the    19th  <xi 
Out  of  a  large  discontent  with  oti( 
ent  knowledge  will  come  aneffecti' 
proach  to  wisdom  " 

The  very  moment  that  you  lo« 
sciousness  of  your  defects  and  are  1 
in  the  belief  that  you  have  attaim 
ultimate  of  success,  then,  yonrprt 
is  stopped  by  the  wall  of  your  owl 
ceit.  It  is  the  indifferent  teachet 
the  incompetent  ones  that  bring 
poor  results. 

Writing  is  a  lost  art  in  the  sc 
Arithmetic  is  always  given  promii 
Spelling  is  a  forsaken  art.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  neglect  reading.  I  pi 
first  in  importance  in  common 
sttidies. 

Text-books  of  morals  for  the  : 
children  in  the  public  schools  are 
effective  as  the  lesson  that  comei 
the  teacher's  lips,  direct  from  the 
er's  heart. 

Oood  taste,  refinement,  and  a  at 
beauty  should  be  cultivated  by 
structors  of  youth.  Wisdom  sits 
judgment  upon  what  we  know  bu! 
we  are." 

Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel  favored  a 
an  address  on  "The  Moral  and 
tional  Value  of  Manual  Training.' 
meet  but  few  who  are  as  enthusi 
this  subject  as  Dr.  McDaniel.  Si 
"If  I  were  principal  of  a  J 
.school,  I  would ;  not  graduate 
from  the  school  until  she  coiil 
die    a    saw     and     a     plane.       \ 


I 


vitalizes  all  school  work.  Man- 
in^  kills  cram.  Kdticators  claim 
Is  in  Manual  Training  schools 
T  intellectual  work  than  in  other 


Barnes  of  the  Stanlord  University 

added  much  to  the  success  of  the 

by  his  talks  on    "The  Profess- 

ainiug  of  the  Teacher,"   "The 

Right  in  Children,"  "Children's 

lion."    and    "Methods."      Mr. 

said,    "If  we   have  all  to  make 

profession,    we    must    have    a 

knowledge  of  that  with  which 

And  with    what  do   we  deal 

?      Children.     We  need   data   in 

p  children  before  we  can  talk  of 

[h  and  noble  profession.'  " 

ore,  principal  of  the  L,os  Angeles 

delivered   addresses   on,   "The 

and  the   Probable,"  "Under  the 

"Methods' of   Teaching."     Mr. 

id.    "There  is   no  best   method 

ler  certain  given  cotiditions.  We 

nsider  the  mind  of  ibe  teacher. 

)eople  cannot  teach  alike.      You 

not  do  justice  to  yourself  if  you 

1  subject  lust  as  I  do.     Then  there 

the  child.     Every  child  is  a  unit 

aeir     They  are  not  all   '  like  peas 

od.  '   by  any  means.     He  has   his 

teristics.     There  is  absolutely  no 

sethod  for  doing  anything  in  this 

II 

More  spoke  in  the  line  of  Physics, 
ig  that  many  of  the  text-books 
scientific  facts  which  do  not  exist, 
imonstrated  the  statement  by  a 
r   of    incidents,   and    thinks    the 

should  be  remedied. 

Jig  the  session  we  listened  to  Ar- 
ay  exercises  by  pupils  of  the  B 
ichool.  and  Author's  Day  exercises 
>ils  of  the  Sherman  school.  A  class 
hysical  Culture"  showed  us  that 
iego  does  not  believe  in  paying  all 


the  attention  to  the  mind  and  neglecting 
the  body- 
Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes'  Talks  on 
History,  were  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. I>r.  Eli  F.  Brown  of  River- 
side gave  us  a  number  of  useful  sugges- 
tions. Several  strong  papers  were  read 
by  the  teachers.  Each  evening  we 
listened  to  a  lecture  and  some  fonu  of 
literary  exercises. 

The  third  afternoon  of  the  session  a 
special  program  was  prepared  for  the 
trustees  and  though  the  superintendent 
sent  out  415  special  invitations,  but  a 
very  small  part  of  that  number  of  trustees 
responded. 

Were  there  more  institutes  like  this 
one,  that  idea  so  popular  in  some  places 
that  a  teachers'  institute  is  nothing  more 
than  a  "dress  parade"  or  a  "teachers' 
picnic"  could  in  a  large  measure  be  done 
away  with. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  TBAOHER8 
INSTITUTE. 


During  the  last  week  of  November, 
one  hundred  twenty -six  teachers — al- 
most the  total  number — of  San  Joaquin 
County  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  profitable  institutes  ever  held 
ill  Stockton.  Superintendent  George 
Godell  was  aided  by  some  of  the  best 
educators  in  California  in  the  general 
work,  while  the  county  teachers  joined 
enthusiastically  in  the  discussion  of 
special  studies,  aids,  methods,  etc.,  in 
section  meetings. 

Miss  Alice  Smallfield  in  a  paper  on 
primary  work  sets  forth,  first,  a  principle 
which  can  not  lie  too  generally  accepted 
by  teachers,  secondly,  a  common  error 
which  can  not  be  too  universally 
avoided.     These  are  her  words; 

"When  the  child  has  learned  all  the 
words  in  the  lesson  he  is  ready  to  read. 


* 


Now  readiug  is  the  process  of  thought 
getting,  and  this  must  be  constantlj* 
keptinuiind.  I  do  not  let  a  child  at- 
tempt to  give  me  the  thought  until  he 
gets  it  himself.  When  he  reads  it  silent- 
ly he  is  getting  the  thought,  when  he 
reads  it  aloud  he  is  not  only  getting  but 
also  giving  the  thought.  I  do  not  teach 
pauses,  inflection  or  emphasis  by  imita- 
tion. I  think  it  one  of  the  gravest  mis- 
takes to  do  so.  After  we  have  com- 
pleted a  lessou  we  always  have  a  talk  on 
the  subject  just  read  about.  If  we  read 
about  the  fly  I  tell  them  about  the  fly, 
we  talk  about  insects,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties and  habits  of  insects;  about  their 
eyes;  how  they  breathe;  the  number  of 
legs,  etc..  in  fact  I  tell  them  as  much  as 
I  know  about  the  subject.  Thousands 
of  people  cannot  tell  how  many  legs  a 
spider  or  a  common  fly  has. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  reading  a 
lesson  backwards.  Little  children  be- 
come habituated  to  looking  at  the  words 
backwards  and  the  image  is  so  formed  in 
the  mind.  I  discovered  this  about 
eleven  years  ago.  I  gave  a  little  boy 
AaA</ to  spell  and  he  spelled  it  </naA.  I 
thought  to  myself  this  child  is  surely 
sound  blind.  I  gave  him  another  word 
and  he  spelled  it  gorf.  AH  at  once  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  the  little  fellow 
was  spelling  backwards.  Upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  the  child  had  been  made  to 
read  backwards.  I  have  since  had  quite 
a  number  of  such  cases." 

Concerning  the  efficacy  of  literature 
for  good  in  public  schools,  and,  in  the 
direction  of  a  few  suggestions,  regarding 
a  wise  expenditure  of  the  library  fund, 
Miss  F.  R.  Wickersham  said:  "Many 
of  us  cannot  help  but  regret  that  the 
.•hildren  of  our  State  receive  so  little  in 
I  return     for    the    munificent    provisions 

\  made  by  our  legislators.     I  have  exam- 

^         ined  a  number  of  our  school  libraries. 


Many  of  them  bear  witness  to  tite 

lent  literary  taste  of  the  teachers, 

books  that  ought  to  be  read  are  tbe| 

that  are  seldom  taken  from  the  shi 

A  word  as  to  the  selection  of  booj 

have  already  recommended  that  a  pi 

the  library  fund  be  expended  on  "I 

Awake"  and  '  'St.  Nicholas."    At  Liil 

I  believe,  they  used  to  take  '*HarU 

The   "Century"  or  "Scriboer's"  sl{ 

find    a    place    in    every    school. 

one    of   these,   the   two  juvenile 

odicals   that   I   have  mentioned, 

Youth, s  Companion"  and  au  illasf 

weekly,  much  can  be  done  for  the 

ary  culture  of  the  children.     Use  i 

tions  from  these  for  supplementary' 

in   the  reading  lessons.     Use  thei 

conversational  lessons.     Never  giv^ 

jects  that  will  tempt  the  children  t^ 

giarize.      Never  take   subjects    bfl 

their  capacities.       Remember  that 

object  is  not  to  make  authors.     G 

attend  to  that.     If  a  boy  has  the 

genius  within  him  it  will  surely 

forth.      We  must  adapt  ourselves  a 

special  pupils  but  to  the  needs  of  th| 

jority.     In  conclusion  I  quote  frofl 

tistics:     "Oue-half  of  the  children  < 

world    leave  school   before  they  it 

and  three-fourths  quit  before   the] 

12."     In  view  of  this  fact  literary, 

must  not  be  left  for  the  higher  grai 

the  city  schools.     It  is  necessary  j 

to  begin  early  and  at  all  times  to  kl 

sight  the  goal  to  be  attained.     Oii 

in  all  our  work  must  be:  first,  tol 

manly   boys,    womanly   girls.  sec< 

to  develop  within  our  pupils  a  tai 

good  reading  and  by  so  doing  to  brj 

their  lives,    widen    their   interests 

make  them  neat,  thoughtful,  cour 

and  appreciative.     May  heaven  spei 

day  when  in  our  conntn.'  the  same' 

tion  is  paid  to  the  English  langua^ 

literature  that  at  present  in   Prui 

given   to   the    German.     The   wq 
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^y  be  made  "a  substantial 
th  pure  and  good,"  and  in  lit- 
c  may  seek  a  powerful  instru- 
iie  regeneration  of  our  Ameri- 
Is." 

tive  and  entertaining  lectures 

vered  by   Homer  B.  Sprague, 

lan,    Wm.   Carey  Jones,   and  J. 

n. 

owing  resolutions  were  passed 

chers  at  their  final  meeting: 

After  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 

ts  of  the  State  text  book  series  dur- 

t  four  years,  the  teachers    of  this 

ISlitute,  actuated  only  in  advancing 

nterests  of  education,  have  found  the 

itained  in  using  said  books  unsatis- 

S,  We  realize  the  fact  that  any  re- 
r  the  present  administration  would 
D  improvenient,  and  that  while  one 
f  the  entire  series  niav  Imve  Riven 
I,  as  a  whole  they  are  inadequate  to 
which  they  were  compiled; 

That  we  join  hands  with  the  Ala- 
Santa  Cruz  teachers  in  their  strug- 
tt  a  reform  in  text  books  by  appoint- 
mniittee   from  this  session  to  act  in 
on  with  them  in  memorializing   the 
filature  to  abolish  the  entire  system. 


OF    READING     IN     PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 


By  W.  T.  Harris. 


lowing  outlines  of  courses  in  philos- 
Sli  appeared  in  the  January  PubtU 
»«/,  will  be  found  of  especial  benefit 
■  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  who 
lake    up  a  course  and  wish  to    have 

guides.  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  is  almost, 
Y.  as  eminent  in  philosophy  as  in 
If  you  do  not  care  to  take  up  the 

ip  these  outlines  for  reference.) 

3.    I.      FOk    BEGINNERS. 

(t  does  not  give  the  books  ar- 

the  order  in  which  they  should 

One  may  take  up  any  one  of 

;  on  Philosophy  first.     But  one 

irary  works  should  be  begun  at 

time — a  work  of  Goethe,  Ho- 


mer, Carlyle,  or  some  work  of  commen- 
tary on  them. 

The  literary  view  of  the  world  is  a 
philosophic  insight  clothed  in  poetry  or 
in  impassioned  prose. 

Each  one  of  these  works  does  some- 
thing to  train  the  mind  into  new  habits 
of  thought  which  make  one  feel  as  if  he 
had  been  endowed  with  new  faculties. 
Such  endowment  is  not  sudden,  but 
gradually  comes  on  so  that  after  one 
year  the  person  can  perceive  that  he  has 
gained  power  in  reading  works  of  ele- 
vated thought.  Problems  that  were 
difficult  to  grasp  before,  uow  become 
easy.  The  first  year's  growth  is  small 
compared  with  the  second  and  subse- 
quent year's  growths. 

I.  Cousin's  History  of  Modern  Phil- 
osophy, two  volumes,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Ati  excellent,  positive  work,  contain- 
ing in  the  second  volume  (third  volume 
of  the  original)  a  masterly  critique  of 
Locke,  refuting  his  sensism  doctrines. 
It  is  the  easiest  and  most  interesting 
work  for  beginners. 

II.  Fichte's  Popular  Works  (one  vol- 
ume), published  by  Truebner  &  Co., 
London  (recently  a  new  edition  in  two 
volumes). 

It  contains  "The  Vocation  of  Man" 
(to  be  read  over  and  over  again);  the 
first  part  of  it  gives  the  standpoint  of 
Fate  or  Materialism;  the  second  part,  the 
standpoint  of  Idealism;  the  third,  of 
Freedom  and  Immortality.  If  read  over 
once  a  year  it  will  seem  a  new  book  each 
time. 

III.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History. 
English  translation  in  "Bohn's  Library." 

It  gives  a  sur\'ey  of  the  ideas  that  gov- 
erti  nations  and  explain  their  national 
differences.  I  read  it  almost  every  year 
and  draw  more  nourishment  from  it  than 
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from  all  other  books.     My  first  reading 
did  not  get  so  much  from  it. 

IV.  Carlyle's  Sartor  Eesartus,  or  '  'The 
Philosophy  of  Clothes,"  that  is  to  say, 
spiritual  clothing — the  clothing  of  man- 
ners, customs,  habits,  and  usages — the 
ideas  that  dominate  our  thinking  and 
willing. 

This  book  should  be  read  over  once  a 
year  for  three  years.  It  helps  one  see 
through  human  customs  and  usages  as 
no  other  book  ever  written  can  do.  It. 
too,  like  the  other  books  I  have  named 
as  difficult  ones,  requires  several  read- 
ings. 

V.  Plato's  Phsedon.  Jowett's  trans- 
lation. 

It  is  better  to  read  this  one  dialogue  of 
Plato  ten  times  than  to  read  ten  different 
dialogues  once.  Not  that  this  dialogue 
is  his  greatest  or  that  it  contains  all  his 
wisdom;  though  it  is  true  that  one  who 
writes  on  the  lofty  point  of  view  such  as 
Plato  assumes,  in  some  sense  may  be 
said  to  imply  the  theory  of  everything  in 
each  article  that  he  writes. 

The  reading  of  Plato  does  not  seem  to 
give  us  much  at  the  first  trial,  but  it 
gradually  nourishes  in  us  a  habit  of  mind 
that  can  divitie  or  intuitively  j>erceive 
the  truth  underlying  all  things. 

VI.  Goethe's  Mi^hrchen.  or  "The 
Tale"  in  Carlyle's  translation. 

Read  all  the  commentaries  on  it — Car- 
lyle's, and  those  of  Rosenkrauz  and  Miss 
Garrigues  published  iti  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy,  Vol.  V,  No.  2, 
and  Vol.  5  No.  3.  The  greatest  commen- 
tary, in  the  sense  that  it  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  that  suggests  Goethe's  own 
conscious  thought  while  composing  it,  is 
that  which  Dr.  Hedge  gives  an  account 
of  in  his  "Hours  with  German  Classics" 
— the  essay  by  Baumgart  translated  by 
•ofessor  Judson  and  published  in  the 
iirual  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  Vol. 


XXII.     This  fair>'   tale  helps   tts 
history  under  the  garb  of  poetry. 

VII.  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Novalii 
One  will  get  help  from  this  wi 

see  how  philosophy   explains    lite 
Read  the  aphorisms  carefully. 

VIII.  Jean  Paul  Rtchter's   Dreaj 
Carlyle's  tran.slation. 

This  brings    to  consciousness  ii 
soul  the  instinct  that  leads  us  to 
in  the  existence  of  God  as  a  Perso 
is  the  theistic  instinct. 

IX.  Goethe's  Faust,  Parts  I 
Read  with  this  the  commentary 

J.   Snider  (Messrs.  Hougton  & 
Boston).     This  poem   rightly  int 
shows   us   the   two  great  tenden 
modern  emancipation  or  "free  tb 
in  their  contradiction.      The  Mei 
phelian  view  is  that  of  cold,  calc 
selfishness — "the    world   is    my  o; 
theory.     The  other  view  proves 
phant.    namely    the     Christian    tl 
which   adopts    the    principle  of  d^ 
charity.     The  progress  in  the   pi 
from  pantheism  to  Christian  tbeori; 

X.  Homer's  Iliad  and  the  co 
tary  on  it:  by  I).  J.  Snider  (publisl 
the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosopl 
follows:  The  Introduction,  April, 
Book  I,  October,  18S3;  Books  Ilaa 
January,  1884:  Book  IV.  July. 
Book  V.  October.  1884;  Book  VI, 
1887;  Book  VII.  April,  1889). 

There  is  no  com  men  tary  on  thisl 
poem  that  can  compare  with  Mrj 
der's  in  revealing  its  structure  of  ml 
and  collisions.  It  makes  the  Iliad] 
like  a  modern  poem.  The  Iliad  it 
cording  to  Mr.  Snider,  one  of  the 
four  great  literary  Bibles, 

XII.     Emerson's  P^ssay  on  Poe 
the  Imagination,  in  the  volume  oq 
cial  Aims." 

This  is  the  best  philosophy  of 
ture  in  any   language.     It   unites 
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^B   insight  to  that   of  Plato  and 
them  lo  literary  art,  or  rather  to 

&K  MORE  ADVANCEO  STUDENTS. 

lame  directions  as  before  as   to 

repeatedly  after  iuterval.s  of  sev- 

Hths.     In  reading  this  as  well  as 

fioas  course,    it  is  well   to  form 

lubs  of  three  to  ten  earnest  and 

ted  persons  and   read  small   por- 

jnce  each   week,   interrupted  the 

I  with  discussions   and  criticisms 

text.     Let  each  person  tell  in  case 

ge  of  unusual  obscurity,  what 

ge  seems  to  say.      Each  one  of 

in  this  way  learns  to  see   the 

t  of  the  text  through  the  minds 

ows  and  cannot  fail  to  improve 

n  apprehension  of  it. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure   Reason. 

n.  Stirling's  "Text- Book  on  Kant" 

as  it  goes,  reading  over  the  au- 

statement  of  the  ideas  of  Kant. 

omraentary.     Meiklejobn  trans- 

hn's  Library)  and  the  new  one 

MuUer  gives  the  whole  work. 

ichte's  "Way  to  a  Blessed  Life 

trine  of  Religion"  in  Fichte's  Pop- 

^orks,  published    by   Truebner  & 

Ddun. 

s  a  clear  pre.sentatioii  of  Fichte's 
lews  and  it  shows  the  system  of 
f  which  is  logically  to  be  based 
tantian  critiques. 
Hegel's  Logic  as  translated  by 
^allace.  Published  by  the  Clar- 
*ress,  Oxford. 

in  order  to  get  a  summary  of  the 
ntcome  of  the  German  critical 
>phy. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel,   by  J.   H. 
(Longman,     Green     &    Co., 

) 

k  will  lead  down  into  the  lab- 
f  German  thought, 
wegler's  Histor>-  of  Philosophy. 


An  excellent  summary  of  European 
thought  from  its  earliest  period.  It 
should  be  studied  critically. 

VI.  Robt.  Adamson's  work  on  Fichte, , 
in  the  English  Philosophic  series. 

For  a  general  survey  of  Fichte's  entire 
activity. 

VII.  Fichte's  Science  of  knowledge, 
translated  by  A.  E.  Kroeger.  Published 
by  Truebner  &  Co.,  London. 

This  is  Fichte's  central  work. 

VIII.  C.  C.  Everett's  "Fichte's 
Science  of  Knowledge."  published  in 
Grigg's  German  Philosophic  Series. 

An  able  analysis  of  the  work. 

IX.  Aristotle's  Psychology — a  trans- 
lation of  the  De  Anima  with  notes  and 
prolegomena  by  Edw.  Wallace. 

This  is  a  masterly  translation  of  the 
most  lamous  and  tinportaiii  work  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  A  book  on  the 
nature  of  life  {plant,  animal,  man,)  intel- 
lect, sensibilits'  and  locomotion  and  pure 
reason. 

X.  Plato's  Re]niblic  Jowett's  or 
Holm's  translation. 

Deals  with  the  view  of  the  world 
reached  by  the  dialectic  philosophy. 

XI.  Erdman's  History  of  Philosophy 
— an  admirable  corapend  of  the  history 
of  human  thought,  reflecting  all  the 
most  recent  critical  \-iews  in  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  various  philo- 
sophical systems.  It  is  much  more  re- 
liable as  a  restatement  of  doctrines  than 
any  other  woik  in  English. 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY. 


On  Thursday,  January  14,  a  represen- 
tative number  of  Santa  Clara  County's 
Primary  and  Kindergarten  teachers  or- 
ganized a  society,  the  objects  of  which, 
as  set  forth  in  the  constitution  adopted, 
are  "the  special  study  and  harmony  of 
the  work  of  Kindergartens  and  Primary 


schools,  and  the  affording  of  opportunity 
for  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods. 

No  step  in  the  direction  of  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  solidarity  of  all  teachers 
will  meet  with  anything  but  hearty  ap- 
proval from  the  progresi.ive  teacher. 

The  following  article,  kindly  handed 
to  us  recently  by  Miss  Margaret  Schal- 
leuberger,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School, 
is  very   opportune  in    this   connection. 

The  article  appeared  originally  in  an 
Eastern  magazine,  but  it  will  well  liear 
repetition. 

"How  often  do  we  hear  the  follow- 
ing questions:  Are  Kindergartens  suc- 
cessful? Do  they  really  benefit  the 
child?  Does  he  do  better  work  in  the 
Primarj'  Department  after  having  had 
Kindergarten  training? 

Teachers  are  divided  in  opinion,  and 
the  subject,  "Is  the  Kindergarten  a  fail- 
ure?" is  discussed  in  the  educational 
journals  pro  and  con,  sometimes  pleas- 
antly, sometimes  bitterly,  always  feel- 
ingly. 

Are  not  the  criticisms  altogether  too 
general?  Kindergartens  are  spoken  of 
a&  "The  Kindergarten"  and  Primary 
Schools  as  "Jilt  Primary  School, "  "Is 
it  not  true  that  there  are  Kindergartens 
and  Kindergartens.  Primary  Schools  and 
Primary  Schools,  and  that  there  are  even 
wider  differences  between  the  various 
Kindergartens  themselves,  and  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  themselves  than  between 
some  Kindergartens  and  some  Primaries? 

The  Primary  teacher  who  complains 
that  the  Kindergarten  has  entirely  Jailed 
in  fitting  the  child  for  real  school  work, 
must  not  be  too  sure  that  she  Ls  conduct- 
ing a  typical  Primary   school.     Perhaps 


if  a   few  radical  changes  were  m 
her  methods  of  instruction,  she 
find  the  little  Kindergartner  appearif 
much  better  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,   many  Kin 
tens  simply  amuse  the  child,  and 
make  him  dependent,  lazy,   diso 

Kindergartners  should  study  P 
schools   and    Primary     teachers    s^ 
know  a  great  deal  about  Kindergarl 
When  teachers  are  transferred  in  Q 
mar  and  Primary  schools,  from  claj 
class,  they  consider  it  no  great  hari 
for   tbey  feel   themselves  compete! 
teach  children  of  any  grade.     Whill 
really  true  that  a   teacher   is  able 
equally  good  work  in   whatever  pel 
she  is  placed,  yet  the  connection  liett 
Primary     schools     and     Kindergfl 
should  be  so  close  that  a  Priman.-  tdl 
could  be  transferred,  if  necessarj',  ( 
Kindergarten  and   find  herself  peri| 
at    home,    and  a   Kindergartner  sH 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  teaching) 
cessfully  the  lowest  grade,  at  least,'^ 
Primary  school. 

This  much-desired  state  ot  profid 
has  already  been  reached  by  i 
teachers  of  the  little  ones:  and  yetj 
are  surely  many  of  us  who  have  m^ 
learn  in  this  direction. 

The  true  Kindergartner  seeks  toi 
cate   while    she    amuses;    the    Pi 
teacher  should  not  forget  to  amuse 
she  educates. 

Kindergartners  should  know  moj 
Primary    methods.       Primary      te^ 
should  learn  to  see    "the  why"  of 
dergarten  gifts  and  games.     Both 
know  more  of  children." 

In  no  way  can  this  be   better 
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CTID<jnDTDTiniiJ(3  for  any  Newspaper  or 
uUDUUlUrllUnU  Periu<lica)  i»  the  world. 


E.    B.    LEWIS. 
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ished  than  by  the  formation  of  such  a 
tciety  as  the  one  referred  to.  It  is 
irety  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


RIVERSIDE  SANITARY  HOME. 

■  

■tr.  Eli  F.  Brown,  well-known 
^Bughout  the  United  States  as  the 
Htior  of  the  most  popular  series  of 
Kt  books  in  physiology  and  hygiene 
lod  as  a  distinguished  teacher  and  insti- 
tute conductor,  has  established  a  private 
Sanitary  Home  at  Riverside,  under  his 
sole  ownership  and  persoua!  raauage- 
ment.  Into  this  home,  the  residence  of 
himself  and  family  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  he  receives  at  any  time  atid  for 
any  period  a  limited  number  of  youth  or 
others,  who,  from  any  cause,  require 
specific  care  and  who  seek  such  delicate 
accommodations  as  are  found  only  it)  the 
most  enlightened  private  home.      Full 

Eiculars  by  correspondence.  Address 
Eli  F.  Brown,  East  Riverside,  Cal. 
nes.  Elliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  stated  that  the  Western  scoools  are 
sending,  in  proportion,  more  students  to 
lege  than  the  Eastern  schools. — Ex. 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Normal  School  Junior  Ai  Class: 

In  view  of  the  loss  we  suffer  through  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  class-uiate,  Mary  E. 
Bankhead,  and  of  the  still  greater  loss  suffered 
hy  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  therefore, 
belt 

Reso{vfd,  That  by  her  death  we  have  lost  ati 
earnest  worker  and  a  gentle,  loving  friend. 

Reiot-ed,  That  we  extend  our  sympathies  to 
her  family  in  this  their  sad  afBiction. 

Kesi^vfd,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Tacikic  Coa.st  Teacher,  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Nellie  Gai.t, 
Sophie  Gilmour, 
Mattik  Roseman, 
Effa  Kelly, 

liENRIETTA  GOODWIN, 


Couiuiittee. 


Ann  Arbor  claims  to  have  242  courses 

of  study. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
nearly  200  students. 

Three- fourths  of  the  national  colleges 
founded  in  the  last  twentj'  years  are 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Boston  is  to  have  the  finest  public 
manual  training  plant  in  the  country. 
She  has  appropriated  ^100,000  for  the 
purpose. 


,  .*~  T-r  /^T'T  /^  riT  r^X-frvT     1  C^  •{  i  ^  "'  loliDWiiiK  BOOK*  arc  maof  ou  inc  plan  oi 

k/Z-lliI    ll..A4lit        r~'lSj(ltl^H  giving  a  maximuni  amount  uf  practice  with  a  luini- 

^'^^  J-   i'^^T^i-J       J^j^lVJjaiO^^.        rnuiti    Bmouut  ol   theory;   therefore,   they   have  re. 


ary;   theretore,   they   r 
ceived  the  hearty  commcndalioa  ot  Icadtug  educa- 
tora  and  scholara. 


Hyde's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  1.  e»ercisc*VV%r<X^iion.*p*i"urc  lessons. 


c. 


Contain* 

picture 
letter  writtinft,  ustt  of  parts  of  speech ,  etc. ,  35  cents. 

■u..-J,~'—   T.—       ■_    e;-...~1.'.~t^     o^^^U    -n     For  Grammar  Schools.    Has  enouftb  tech- 

Jiyde  S   IiC550nS    in    EngllSn,    Book    2.   nical  grammar  for  correct  i..se  onanguage, 

M  ceuta. 

M^'\.\^\^\^  —  <^    T'  —  ^V^l-.    T  .^^.^,,^^^     Readable  style.    Treats    salient    features    with   a 
eiKlejOnn  S    E9g[]Sn    UengUage.    masters  skill.  and  i^iththc  utmost  clearaesaand 

simplicity.    Compact  and  reliable       -       •       fi.ao 

Also  composition,  versification,  paraphrasing,  etc 
"""'"■  ,e  ah 

8a  cents. 

Williams'  Composition  apd  Hf?etoric  by  Practice.  co°neg«*''com~nVtht 

smallest  amount  of  theory  with  an  ubiindaucc  of  practice.     Revised  edition,  90CCOLS. 
r^i  _i       ■r-  •     _       ■       1— I*_(_     Examples  in  Syntax,  Accidence,  and  Style  forcritidam 

Strang  s  Exerci$e5  it7  English,  and coVrection;      .      .      .      ■:       ascenu. 

SENT    BY   MAIL,    POSTPAID,    ON   RECEIPT   OF  PRICE. 

HEATH    h.   CO.,    Publishers,  boston,  new  vork,  and  chicaqo. 


■  >'....:f,1._.I_L._i„    r^  —  — i:...l_    *^.~— ..«».-«.     Also  composition,  versification,  parnphrasing,   etc 
i\4eiKlej0nn  S    EngltSn   Uramirjar.    For  high  »chooU  and  colleges,    pan  t  of  the  above. 
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HOME  STUDY. 


American  CORRESPONDENCE  Co 

SOUTH     DAN8VILLE.    N.  Y. 


'  K.  A    UwKN,  Frcsl.  »  FkancisC.  OWEJ), 

[Publishers  of  NORMAL    INSTRUCTOR.  Monthly.  SO  cants  a   Year.) 
Has  given  Instructiou  to  over  4,000  Students  In  ttie   last   a>>  j 


A  Tborougta,  PrictiMl  and  SvulcniBtic  fOl'KSK  O*' STUUt   AT  TOIR  OW.I  HOSf!,  conducted  catircljrbf 
poudcocr.     No  Car  Fare.     No   Hoard  Bills.     UIsuidcc  uo  olijcciioii. 
#3^"  Has   Students   In    every   State   and   Territory    In    the    Union. *^S 


FOR  TEAt^HERS 


A  [1(1    thow    (irrparifig    we    have    •  specUl  ••  RK' 
ANU   METHOD   COmSK."  whicll  u  very  { 
,  V^Jl  Our  Tuilion  for  this  courw  ia  Vekv  Ijom 


\  dl.scouiil  will  he  allowed  all  w!ii>  ri.K»l'-r  !.•  f.>re  Febniary  I,    189*. 

Wriit;    i-iiclosini?  j  cent  ftimip,  f. ir  •->ur  \}  jia^c  Cal«l' 


yjiiuiii  HAuUi  Tyr^'wirhT 


the  best  Short  Hand  Instru 
coadiict  OUT  course.  He  is  the  author  of  i 
tenches  (Benn  Pitman  System  ne 
ificd)  aiscl  IS  Ihcrtlorc  ii  pc-ilcct  niKSter  of  it.  The  s\-slcra  is  taught  in  the  fuiuous  Williams  &  ROgei 
Commercial  College,  and  many  other  flrst-closo  Business  Colleges  throusthuul  the  country-. 

t^ur   Kates  ure  low.     Send  stamp  for  full  jwrticular*      We  ninlte  succcsslui  writers  ol  all  our  students. 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE   COLLEGE. 


FO/f     PURE     CANDIES.     DELICIOUS    ICE     CREAM, 

ICE  CREAM  SODA  AND  PLAIN  SODA  WATl 

Go    to    COOK'S     PARLORS. 

178    SOUTH     FIRST    STREET,        .---..         SAN   JOSE,    CA! 


% 


TEACHERS! 


))( 


"Wlien    are    You    Ooiiim:    to    Settle    Down'i 

When   yau   da,  of  coursH:  you   will   wont  to   live    near  A    Great   City   and    a    Grand    Unlve 
III  the  meantiiue  seiid  l*l}»T\'    OUSTS  for 

A  Beautiful  Lithographic  Vie 

fl^-  20  X  24,   of  SAN    MATKO,   Stipplemeat   to   the   SAN    MATEO    LEADER.-^ 


SBN  MHTEO 


(15   Minutes   to  STANFORD    UNIVEREITY. 

J  40    rvilnutes    to    SAN     FRANCISCO. 

(  40    Minutes  to    SAN 

ADDRESS.        SAN  MATEO  LEADER,  San  Mateo, 


Uy    IIARR   WAGNER, 
'County  Supfrintendent  of  Schools  of  San  Diego,  and  Editor  of  the  GMen  Era. 


spirit  of  investigation  has 
reed  the  science  studies  into 
'oniinence.  English  has  been 
;d  by  a  tree  of  knowledge,  The 
the  branches,  the  leaves — even 
ts — are     grafted     with    cion    of 

Agassiz  gave  to  American 
the  lesson  of  original  research, 
hers  of  English  have  not  learned 
n.     Why  ? 

d  for  thorough,  practical  training 
h.     To  ask  that  you  wisely  con- 
bur    methods    of    teaching    this 
that  is  the  strong  golden  thread 
II  the  weft  of  every  curriculuiu. 
pntal  appetite  for  literature  must 
d  or  augmented  in  the  grammar 

re   no  suggestions  to  oflFer  in  the 
(if  grammar.     Every  progressive 
»mder:»tands  the  work.     The  er- 
saching  English  is    much   more 
n  your  methods  in  grammar.  As 
it  the  pupils  are  aide  to  pass  a 
examination   in   the   parts   of 
attribute    and    object    comple- 
ali  kinds  of  phrases,  clauses, 
;  can  build  a  sentence  and  dia- 
with  such  facility  that  the  exam- 


ination paper  looks  as  though  it  were 
covered  with  oriental  hieroglyphics,  but 
is  more  meaningless  e\'en  to  a  benighted 
American.  They  can  construct  a  frame 
work  of  a  composition  with  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  a  Yankee  carpenter. 
Forty  little  girls  with  forty  little  essays 
and  fifty  little  boys  with  fifty  little 
speeches  step  out  on  the  graduation  plat- 
form in  every  little  town  each  year.  Re- 
sult, a  few  go  to  the  high  school  and 
learn  the  figures  of  speech,  formation, 
capitalization,  the  allusions,  illtisions, 
the  whys  and  the  wherefores,  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  "Snow  Botmd."  "Alhambra." 
and  some  other  selection.s.  A  very  few 
go  to  the  universitj'  and  after  a  course  in 
philology  with  a  great  deal  of  time  spent 
on  the  miserable  spelling  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  return  home  with  their  ability 
to  write  English  enhanced  by  a  broader 
culture,  but  lessened  by  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  the  rules  of  technical 
grammar  Technical  grammar  and  com- 
position, as  taught,  give  a  perilous  fa- 
cility for  colorless  expression.  The 
knowledge  obtained  of  English  from  the 
teaching  of  grammar  is  on  the  border 
laud   of  ignorance.       General   result,  .a 
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whole  generation  ot  mediocre  scribes — 
and  some  Pharisees. 

How  do  you  teach  chemistry,  physics, 
botany  .entomology  and  kindred  sciences? 
Without  specimens?  Without  experi- 
ments? 

The  foundation  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity upon  the  distinctive  idea  of  inves- 
tigation has  quickened  the  impulse  and 
given   inspiration   to    original    research 
■among   western   teachers    and  scholars. 
This   idea  of  investigation,   taught    by 
IrOuii  Agassiz,   and  emphasized  by  the 
sciences,  must  be   applied  to   English. 
The  sixth  year  pupils  are  ready  for  the 
color  and  atmosphere  of  literature  before 
they  are  prepared  for  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  grammar.     The  natural  order 
should  be  followed.     Goodwin  wrote  his 
Greek  Grammar  more  than  two  thousand 
years  after  blind  Homer  sang;  "Anthon, 
his   Latin   rules  centuries  after  it  was 
written:  Gallia  est  omnis  dioisa  in  partes 
tres.     Grammar  rules  are  deduced  from 
languages  already  in  existence.     Plato, 
the  greatest  master  of  language,  wrote 
before  words  were  divided  into  classes, 
or  parts  of  speech.     Aristotle  and  the 
stoics  cared  more  for  logical  than  gram- 
matical form.     The  Alexandrian  scholars 
were  the  first  to  analyze  and  classify  the 
phenomena  of  language  as  a  language. 
The  million  little  sufierers  throughout 
the  world  owe  the  torments  of  gram- 
mar as    a    text     book    to     Dionysius 
Thrax.     He  should   be  forgiven,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  doubtful  if  he  intended 
to  make  grammar  the  basis  of  language. 
It  is  the  modem  teacher  who  has  done 
that.      The     school     world     has    been 
wrong  for  a  thousand  years  upon   this 
question.     The  result  of  original  investi- 
gation has  been  so  marvelous  that  the 
wonder  is  that  pupils  were  not  started 
years     ago     to    deduce    principles     of 
.grammar,     composition,     rhetoric     and 


logic  from  literature.  The  gramni 
must  do  it.  The  scholar  in  English 
do  it.  Let  the  pupil  do  it.  This  i 
new. 

The  Aryans,  on  the  olive-cro 
hills  of  Syria  when  language  was  y( 
made  every  word  a  metaphor  and  Xi. 
the  child  beginning  to  articulat 
pointing  to  the  setting  sun,  "gro 
old  and  dying;"  not  to  the  hierogly 
on  their  text  books  of  stone. 

I  have  been  a  plain  and  simple  w 
in  English.  I  have  tried  to  teac 
honesty  and  earnestness  of  words, 
faith  in  the  rules  of  punctuation 
made  faithless  through  a  visit  t( 
printing  offices  of  New  York.  ] 
proof-reader,  the  maker  instead  o 
servant  of  rules.  Try  this  experii 
take  a  book  from  ten  of  the  leading 
lishing  houses  of  the  world,  examit 
punctuation  of  Ihe  title  pages.  R 
not  two  alike.     Why? 

An  experiment  of  this  kind  w 
class  will  do  more  to  strengthen  it  i 
line  of  investigation  than  the  p 
memorizing  of  a  whole  grammar. 

My  interest  in  English  in  the  s( 
has  been  awakened  by  actual  insp 
and  examination,  and  from  freque 
tendance  at  institutes  where  tei 
gave  some  practical  demonstrati( 
their  English;  also  from  a  critical  e 
nation  of  the  journals  published 
interests  of  education.  No  prof 
shows  such  a  lack  of  the  use  of  goc 
glish  through  its  journals  as  that 
teachers'. 

The  Century  and  other  diction ar 
full  of  strong  words.  There  is  a  v 
about  words  that  give  them  the  sp 
life.  The  child  of  twelve  will 
stand  and  appreciate  strong  words, 
Hindu  child  used  them.  The  '. 
enes  who  composed  the  wise  men, 
age  of  twelve  knew  the  strong  w< 
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ian  tongue,  and  Paul,  John. 
Matthew  knew  the  strong  words, 
jubt  if  they  heard  of  an  attribute 
nent.  The  native  Indian  lisps 
ig  words.  Let  the  American 
icy  and  girl  have  unbounded  ap- 
on  for  strong  words,  and  care  not 
they  be  Greek,  Roman  or  An- 
on. The  wisdom  of  all  the  cen- 
s  theirs,  and  ours.  Let  them 
that  English  is  the  ocean  into 
Streams  of  language  empty  both 
ind  gold. 

words,  thought.  Teachers  have 
dreamed  of  the  combinations  that 
!  made  with  words.  With  the 
that  Lowell  gives  in  his  saying, 
bought  is  his  who  expresses  it 
Ind  best."  a  future  is  open  in  the 
[English  greater  than  in  any  olher 
The  distinctive  idea  of  inves- 
has  Ijeen  augmented  somewhat 
direction  of  English  and  has 
encouraging  results.  Word  anal- 
now  in  almost  every  grammar 
Philology  is  not  touched  upon 
of  the  university.  Vet  1  have 
»lendid  results  from  skeleton  work 
following: 

ription  of  the  Aryan  race  atid 

ations,  dignifying  the  Aryan 
\e  title  of  the  "Mother  of  Lan- 
Trace  one  branch  of  the 
through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor, 
,  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
to  the  farther  north,  peopling  the 
s  with  the  Slavonia  nation,  and 

in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps, 
jore  venturesome  than  others, 
;  the  land  of  Scott  and  Burns, 
in  their  trail  the  Indo-European 
«s,  and  giving  to  the  world  the 
axun — and  the  annals  of  the 
of  Latin.s— the  French,  Spanish, 
Are  not  these  migrations 

sting  as  the  course  of  the  Ama- 


zon.' Does  not  the  Mother  of  Languages, 
the  daughters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
open  a  field  of  investigation  that  is  wide 
and  full  of  human  interest?  Lessons 
may  be  given  by  comparing  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Aryan  race  to  a  tree  and  its 
branches.  The  leaves  representing  the 
literature  of  each  division.  The  tall  and 
heavy  laden  English  branch  broken  with 
the  weight  of  its  leaves.  University 
work — high  school  work?  No.  It  is  no 
more  than  a  le.sson  on  geography;  an 
outline  of  general  history.  Ves,  it  is; 
for  It  gives  to  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  interest  in  words.  The  trail 
of  the  English  through  the  ages.  The 
child  is  not  ready  for  composition  until 
it  has  learned  to  distinguish  clearly  the 
use  of  words.  When  it  has  learned  to 
investigate  words  it  is  ready  to  investi- 
gate thought,  and  when  a  child  is  ready 
to  investigate  thought  it  i.s  ready  for  lit- 
erature, and  when  it  has  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated literature  it  is  ready  for  gram- 
mar. In  fact  a  student  of  literature 
oufeht  to  be  able  to  deduce  his  own  prin- 
ciples of  grammar. 

Has  the  child  of  the  grammar  grade 
power  to  comprehend  the  thought  of  lit- 
erature? Tell  it  of  the  romantic  and 
sensational  lives  of  Shelley  and  Byron, 
and  see  if  "Roll  on,  thou  dark  and  deep 
blue  ocean,  roll,"  and  an  "Ode  to  a  sky 
lark,"  are  beyond  his  comprehension. 
Take  up  in  your  grammar  grades  the 
lives  of  the  classic  writers.  They  are 
full  of  human  interest.  Why  not?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  lives  of  bugs  and  in- 
sects are  of  greater  interest  to  our  boys 
and  girls  than  the  environment  of  those 
who  have  given  to  the  world  the  endur- 
ing monument  of  literature?  The  last 
words  of  Gcethe.  "More  light,"  the  mys- 
tery surrounding  the  thunderous  words 
of  Ossian,  the  pitiful  death  of  the  literary 
forger  Chatterton,  the  lipsv  ima?.^t\aUQUs 
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of  Burns,  the  sensitive  death  of  Green, 
the  quiet  and  melancholy  life  of  Words- 
worth, the  erratic  career  of  Poe,  the 
sweet  and  gentle  existence  of  Long- 
fellow, and  the  historical  and  social  en- 
vironment of  our  great  American  authors 
are  lessons  that  once  learned  are  never 
forgotten. 

While  text  books  are  apt  to  limit  the 
senses  those  who  study  the  mind  know 
that  there  is  no  fixed  limit,  and  a  profes- 
sional reader  can  read  a  page  at  a  glance. 
Every  journalist  knows  that  the  ex- 
change editor  reads  an  entire  page  in 
less  than  three  minutes.  The  expert 
mineralogist  reads  ore  at  sight,  while  we 
are  required  to  study  and  compare  and 
then  guess  whether  it  be  gold,  iron,  cop- 
per or  silver.  I  could  multiply  exam- 
ples. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  upon 
this  line  depends  the  development  of  the 
intellect  of  the  child. 

The  work  is  primary,  and  is  not  com- 
plete, but  it  is  such  as  to  awaken  the 
child.  Less  than  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  school  children  reach  the  grammar 
grades,  a  larger  per  cent,  of  high  school 
and  university  graduates  continue  their 
studies  after  graduating.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  have  been  awakened. 

The  California  teacher  should  turn 
from  the  text-books  of  literature  to  na- 
ture for  object  lessons  iu  word-building 
and  the  imagination  ol  the  pupil  cultured 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers.  We 
need  the  color  of  the  West  in  the  public 
schools.  It  must  come  up,  and  through 
the  school -room. 

What  stranger  has  ever  seen  or  com- 
prehended   the     color     of    California? 
Writers  of  other  lands  come  to  us  with 
colorless  words  and  the  colorless  ways  of 
other  lands.     They  are  dazed,  like  the 
^  that  suddenly   face  the  sun,  and 
see  nothing  of  us,  and  they  know 
ng  of  us  till  they  have  lived  and  be- 


come acquainted  with  the  light  and  i 
of  California.  Oh,  these  wise  loo 
and  wide  eyed  owls,  that  fly  here, 
flutter  there,  blind!  blind!  blind!  I 
to  the  tawny  hue  of  our  hills  of  { 
our  hills  of  gold  that  lie  like  huge  1 
with  noses  on  their  paws,  and  their  i 
pushed  into  the  sea.  Blind  to  the  br 
bosom  of  our  mother  earth;  that 
that  restful,  soulful  old  gold  color 
which  all  other  colors  melt  V 
stranger,  I  ask,  has  ever  seen  or  fitl] 
scribed  one  foot  of  California  color  t 
dash  of  sunset.  Yes,  borrowed  : 
Ruskin  and  other  books  on  Italy, 
fifteen  hundred  years  England  has  j 
to  Rome  and  written  of  Italian  sun: 
until  it  has  become  second  nature,  a; 
is  well  done.  But  the  color  of  a  Cal 
nia  sunset  has  never  yet  been  see 
any  wide  eyed  owl.  We  must  g 
with  this  color,  and  become  a  part  < 

Joaquin  Miller  in  his  new  song  of 
ifomia  says:  "The  keen,  quick  ligl 
the  morning,  the  burst  of  color  at 
ridian,  the  soft  and  changeful  hues 
melt  into  the  tawny  glory  of  the 
light,  and  the  heavy  old  gold  curtai 
night  are  let  down  out  of  heaven 
hung  on  the  new  moon's  horn.  ( 
gold,  gold,  fine  gold,  flung  down  o 
heaven,  tangled  in  the  stars,  and  ! 
from  the  white  moon's  horn." 

Who  has  seen  so  much  even  as  o 
our  orange  trees  ?  The  green  and  i 
and  gold  and  green,  with  silver 
shine  shot  between — a  riot  and  re^ 
color.  The  hills  and  mesas  are  ui 
quered.  Hold  out  loving  hands  to  i 
who  breathe  the  atmosphere  and  liv 
color  of  those  brown  hills. 

Horace  said:  "The  Greeks  had  ge 
the  Greeks  spoke  with  well  rou 
throats.  The  Roman  youth  was  ta 
to  divide  the  AS  into  a  hundred  ] 
The  slow  dripping  rain  of  time  wil 
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away  the  fame  of  the  Greeks, 
nitten  on  iron  or  stone." 
sre  we  are  under  the  same  climatic 
Wices  and  color  that  gave  to  the  19th 
try  its  classics,  and  the  same  desert 
I  that  warmed  the  sandaled  feet  to 
;  back  from  the  reque.st  of  the  future 
ox  immediate  concern.  Literature 
»e  basis  of  English.  The  pvtpils  of 
jraramar  grades  are  ready  for  lilera- 
',  and  university  graduates  may  learn 
tucal  grammar,  if  they  wish.  It  is 
necessar)'.  Let  us  go  forth  with  a 
ig  faith  in  the  new  faiths.  Ignor- 
bas  not  been  conquered.  We  edu- 
the  child  /r«  in  the  public  schools, 
/rff  in  the  university,  and  what  of 
Think  of  the  inadequate  results; 
will  find  that  men  and  women  are 
k  in  every  department,  because  they 
not  strong  in  English.  ist — Give 
:hild  a  mental  appetite;  2nd — culti- 
Mp  the  fullness  of  its  power  the 
(Efition,  and  last,  above  and  over 
augment  what  the  child  is. 


A    LIGHTED    TORCH. 


By  J.  M.  Greeswood. 


)  one  is  surprised  to  pick  up  a  book 
"The  Destiny  of  Man,"  or  "An 
on  Projects,"  or  a  treatise  on 
ids,"  or  "Ixode.s  Bovis;"  or.  in 
Fthousand  and  one  other  ititerest- 
id  instructive  topics,  yet  I  must 
to  a  tinge  of  sadness  as  well  as 
jintment  when  I  read,  in  a  recent 
iental  school  publication,  that  two 
lost  noted  educators  of  the  Caro- 
mds  had  written  learned  and  vol- 
essays  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  "multiplication  table."  and 
inator>'  note  by  the  editor  pre- 
essays  with  the  gratifying  in- 


authorities  would  contribute  an  article 
each  in  the  next  number  on  "How  the 
Pig  Ate  the  Cabbage." 

Of  course  the  bare  anuouncement  of 
such  momentous  topics  is  enough  to  set 
one  to  thinking  and  piling  thoughts  on 
top  of  thoughts.  The.se  thoughts  kept 
on  getting  higher  and  still  higher,  till 
finally  I  plunged  from  the  topmost  one 
downward  to  solid  and  legitimate  dirt, 
and  then  asked  myself  this  question; 
■'Why  should  any  fuss  be  kicked  up  over 
learning  the  multiplication  table?" 

Can  any  man,  woman,  child,  orohip- 
pus,  miohippus,  or  proto-hippus — our 
evolutionary  connecting  links — give  a 
valid  reason  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  tremendous  task  for  the  rising  and 
future  generations  to  learn  this  table? 
Whether  heredity  be  true,  partly  true,  or 
false,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
no  harder  for  the  children  of  this  gener- 
ation and  of  coming  generations  to  learn 
the  multiplication  table  than  it  was  for 
tliose  of  the  last  generation,  and  if  ten- 
dencies are  transmitted  to  offsprings  it 
ought  to  be  easier. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  the  following 
questions  to  279  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
rare  intelligeuce: 

1 .  Those  who  do  not  remember  when 
or  how  they  learned  the  multiplication 
table? 

2.  Those  who  remember  when  they 
learned,  but  learned  it  easily? 

3.  Those  who  found  it  difficult,  or 
very  difficult,  to  learn? 

4.  Those  who  do  not  know  it? 
To  the  first  question  122  answered. 
To  the  second  question  1 1 2  answered. 
To  the  third  question  45  answered. 
To  the  fourth  question  none. 

From   the    foregoing    it  shows    that 


to  the  "students  of  things"  in      nearly  44  per  cent  learned  it  so   easily 
lid  islands,  that  the  same  high     that  the  ver>'  eflbrt  left  no  impression  on 
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the  miud;  40  per  cent  learned  it  so  easily 
that  they  barely  remembered  it,  while  16 
per  cent  really  experienced  much  diffi- 
culty in  mastering  it. 

Our  friends  from  the  Caroline  Islands, 
and  all  their  coadjutors,  are  wasting  their 
breath  on  the  16  and  letting  the  84  go 
"at  the  pace  that  kills." 

The  man  at  my  elbow  from  New  South 
Wales  whispers  and  nudges  me  not  to  be 
too  severe  on  the  "multiplication  table 
philosophers."  Yes,  I  agree*  with  him; 
but  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  so  hard  on 
the  "innocents."  Its  against  a  mental 
death  at  an  early  age  that  I  object.  Am 
I  right?  I  abide  the  consequences.  I 
kick  against  premature  death  just  as 
hard,  as  long,  and  as  determinedly  as  I 
would  against  letting  persons,  who  ex- 
pect to  be  teachers  sometime,  practice  on 
children  in  the  "model  school  annex  of  a 
Normal  school."  "Fun  alive  to  the 
boys,  but  death  to  the  frogs!" 

If  "multiplication  table  philosophers" 
must  practice,  let  them  loose  on  old, 
hard-headed  school-teachers.  Their  nos- 
trums cannot  hurt  us.  And  let  us  further- 
more hope  that  the  doctrines  so  lately 
disseminated  in  the  Caroline  Islands  will 
not  spread  to  this  continent.  If  there  is 
danger  from  this  contagion,  let  us  in- 
voke the  aid  of  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Blaine,  to  establish,  through  the 
chief  executive  of  this  nation,  a  quaran- 
tine at  all  our  Pacific  seaports.  Unless 
some  stringent  measures  be  adopted,  its 
ravages  will  even  be  greater,  should  it 
once  get  a  foothold  here,  than  that  most 
malignant  tyj^e  of  arithmetical  knowl- 
edge without  sense,  called  the  "Grube 
Method." 

Would  that  some  Pasteur  or  Snow 
would  rise  up  in  educational  circles  and 
tell  the  honest,  thinking  teachers  how  to 
vaccinate  against  the.se  worse  than 
"Egyptian  plagues!" 


In  looking  over  three  recent  Engl 
arithmetics.  I  find  no  addition,  sal 
tion,  or  division  table,  and  only  one 
the  multiplication  table,  and  the  oolj 
much-to-do  statement  about  it  is:  " 
following  table  ought  to  be  learned 
rectly." 

So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  Eng- 
lish boys  and  girls,  fresh  from  the  school 
of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liveipool, 
have  no  trouble  in  keeping  up  with  thdf 
classes  in  our  schools,  although  they  hid 
learned  their  arithmetic  from  books  witb-l 
out  tables.  And  as  a  further  confirmir 
tion  of  this  statement,  the  great  matlK- 
maticians  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Univer- 
sity College,  Trinity  College,  DubUii. 
and  other  noted  institutions,  learned 
their  arithmetic  from  books  that  laid  no 
great  stress  on  this  table.  But  if  it  ii 
urged  that  those  who  have  only  a  very 
small  group  of  number-cells  in  thdr 
brains,  do  not  fall  under  the  same  cate* 
gory  with  eminent  mathematicians,  who 
are  arithmetical  geniuses  and  defy  all 
ordinary  rules,  and  cannot  be  limited  or 
restricted  by  them,  then  it  may  very 
truthfully  be  affirmed  that  our  daily  ex- 
perience disproves  the  assertion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference how  a  person  learns  the  multi- 
plication table,  provided  it  is  learned, 
It  becomes  in  a  short  time  a  matter  ol 
automatic  memory.  There  are  persons 
a  lew  no  doubt,  like  Prof.  George  Combe 
who  never  can  learn  the  table.  Probabl] 
such  cases  will  not  average  one  in  ) 
million.  But  these  are  exceedingly  ran 
Their  inability  is  due  to  defective  brai 
power  in  this  particular  direction,  an 
no  regular  plan  of  procedure  will  appl 
to  such  cases. 

If  more  attention  were  given  to  th 
one  point,  namely,  that  the  only  way 
learn  anything  is  to  buckle  down  to  it 
real  earnest  and  learn  it,  and  much  Ic 
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t  in  having  boys  and  girls  be- 
;  study  is  a  sort  of  mild  play, 
ftter  mental  and  moral  progress 
)n  be  apparent  in  all  grades  of 
There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
ying  at  studies  and  real  study. — 
School  Journal. 


LTB    OR    INVESTIGATE? 


not  to  contradict  and  confute, 
ieve  and  take  for  granted,  nor 
k  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh 
der."  Here  is  a  problem  to  be 
t>t  a  resolution  to  lie  debated, 
and  attempt  partly,  though  im- 
to  answer  the  questioi. — "Is  it 
school  societies  to  debate  or  to 
»  any  subject?"  That  is,  from 
11  greater  benefit  be  derived,  by 
11  more  truth  be  made  clear. 
one  is  familiar  with  the  aims  and 
I  of  organizing  and  conducting 
societies;  but  as  part  of  our  an- 
he  question  we  give  an  outline 
'one  here.  There  are  the  u.sual 
ion  and  by-laws,  officers  and 
es,  set  times  for  meeting  and 
Attending  with  varying  irreg- 
re  the  teacher,  some  or  all  of 
5,  perhaps  the  young  folk  of  the 
pood  no  longer  at  school,  and 
the  old  folk.  Every  one  is  in- 
to some  degree  iu  the  proceed- 

te  night  of  the  debate.  It  has 
advertised;  and  to  increase ex- 
and  draw  an  audience,  the  res- 
las  lieen  worded  so  as  to  rouse 
interest.  The  whole  neigh bor- 
lere,  parents  to  encourage  chil- 
uds  to  cheer  for  friends,  enemies, 
>e  any  such,  to  groan  for  ene- 
ffirraatives  and  Negatives  are  at 
ling  bound  to  uphold  their  re- 
sides against  all  assaults  of  fact 
,.     They  m\x&i prai't  their  asser- 


tion or  denial  to  be  true  whether  it  is  so 
or  not.  With  or  without  the  approval 
of  conscience,  they  must  gather  evidence 
on  only  one  side,  from' all  sources  and  in 
all  ways,  present  it  in  the  most  favorable 
light — though  not  always  the  honest  or 
honorable — and  win  at  all  hazards.  Mem- 
bers of  course  take  sides  and  support 
either  their  closest  friends  or  their  dear- 
est prejudices.  The  debater  is  before 
his  little  world,  trembling  lest  he  forget 
a  fact  or  fail  to  draw  an  inference,  fearful 
that  his  opponent  may  outwit  him  or 
outreason  him  or  bring  forward  stronger 
proof  than  his.  No  wonder  if  excite- 
ment masters  him,  acrimony  replaces  ar- 
gument, would-be  sarcasm  becomes  mere 
personal  abuse,  and  a  feeling  of  enmity, 
perhaps  extending  to  many  friends  of 
each  champion,  is  engendered  or  embit- 
tered. 

Usually  pupils  enter  a  debate  with 
little  or  uo  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
often  with  vague  prejudices.  Means  of 
information  are  seldom  first-class.  Many 
times  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  parents 
or  friends  as  illy  informed  as  the  chil- 
dren, take  the  place  of  reliable  references. 
Any  one  who  discovers  a  "telling"  fact 
or  receives  a  sharp  hint  from  an  older 
head,  carefully  conceals  it  till  the  time 
of  debate.  He  wishes  the  honor  of 
springing  it  upon  his  opponent — and  the 

audience. 

Childish  debaters  (possibly  some  elder 

ones)  wish  to  hear  nothing  unfavorable 
to  themselves  or  favorable  to  their  op- 
ponents. They  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
"contradict and  confute"  all  such.  Truth 
or  no  truth,  fact  or  no  fact,  justice  or  no 
ju.stice,  they  must  win.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  worst  feature  and  effect  of  debate — 
that  it  puts  the  child  at  variance  with 
truth,  leads  him  to  distort  or  discolor  it, 
impels  him  to  struggle  against  it  and  to 
strive  to  drag  it  from  its  rightful  position 
aud  place  it  nearer  to  the  position  of  his 
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choice,  drives  him  to  substitute  appear- 
ance for  reality  and  personal  desire  for 
what  actually  is.  and  leaves  him  antag- 
onistic to  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things." 

Follow  the  history  of  a  boy  thoroughly 
drilled  in  an  ordinary  school  debating 
society.  He  must  be  an  ordinary  boy, 
with  only  average  sense  of  right  and  jus 
tice.  average  kindness,  depth,  strength 
and  purity  of  character,  only  average  in- 
formation, insight  and  judgment.  As  a 
boy  he  will  of  course  take  sides  on  all 
debates  and  train  himself  to  see,  study, 
think  and  act  on,  and  to  believe,  only 
one  side  of  every  thing.  "As  the  twig 
is  bent  so  the  tree's  inclined."  In  later 
life  why  should  he  not  be  extremely  par- 
tisan and  intensely  sectarian?  Such  a 
man  sees  less  than  half  of  life;  for  he  not 
only  resolutely  shuts  one  eye  upon  the 
world,  but  also  stubbornly  refuses  to 
turn  bis  face  from  viewing  his  one  little 
landscape  of  stunted  ideas  and  opinions. 
That  is  his  world;  and  to  the  empty  air 
be  will  maintain  it  so  till  the  gold  miner 
Science  shall  have  washed  the  ground 
from  under  his  feet  and  buried  him  in 
the  debris  of  forgetfulness. 

Having  listened  attentively  to  the 
efforts  of  the  debating  society,  we  now 
attempt  to  illustrate  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
vestigating society.  A  subject,  chosen 
for  interest  and  usefulness,  has  been 
stated  before  the  society  so  that  the  few- 
est possible  prejudices  have  been  stirred. 
Those  hinderers  of  truth-seeking  are  to 
be  excluded  if  it  is  in  our  power.  All 
references  and  means  of  information  are 
listed  and  arranged,  in  order  that  each 
may  enjoy  their  advantages.  I^eaders, 
appointed  for  the  time,  give  as  well  as 
they  can  summarized  views  of  the  two  or 
more  principal  divisions  of  the  subject, 
each,  special  topics  and  subdivis- 
■^very  one  gathers  all  facts  rele- 
his  topic — whether  they   favor 


any  theory  or  not.  No  one  mus 
side  or  pre-judge  the  matter,  ba 
must  wait  till  all  have  been  hea 
everything  learned  has  been  depos 
a  common  fund  of  information 
member,  while  studying  his  own 
must  pass  by  or  disregard  anything 
ful  in  a  thorough  understanding 
whole  matter;  and  each  item  offe 
endence  must  be  given  due  weig 
full  credence  till  fairly  tested, 
member  receives  credit  for  wh 
brings — not  on  one  side  of  an\-thin 
on  as  many  sides  as  he  can  find, 
well  understood  that  the  object  ir 
is  to  reach  the  plain,  simple  trutl 
to  prove  or  disprove  any  assertio 
to  establish  or  destroy  any  theory 
lief.  Here,  then,  is  no  inducemi 
disregard,  conceal,  gloss  over  or  n 
resent,  nothing  gained  (lost?)  by 
ing  appearances,  ideas  or  exp 
opinions  '  'clean  from  the  purpose  i 
things  themselves."  One's  gain 
another's  loss,  for  everj-  thing  is  co 
uted  for  the  "common  good  of  all.' 

If  the  inquiry  is  complete  at  one 
ing,  let  it  continue — the  aim  is 
thorough  and  exact.  After  all  ha« 
submitted,  sifted  and  tested,  reject 
approved,  we  draw  to  a  conclusion, 
corditig  to  the  nature  of  the  subje( 
cussed,  we  may  say  that  we  have  le 
the  probable  truth,  that  we  have 
.some  progress  toward  it  or  have 
fairly  begun.  But  where  a  cham 
doubt  remains,  we  make  no  final 
ion.  for  no  person  or  assemblag( 
know  all  about  any  great  fact.  T< 
the  child  confidence  and  at  the  sam( 
curb  conceit  and  cultivate  modest 
tolerance,  it  is  well  to  have  him  it 
into  a  few  subjects  that  may  be  defi 
settled,  into  some  that  still  admit  d 
and  into  many  that  baffle  and  confu 
best  efforts.     Thus  he  will  be  pre 
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lems.  Sometimes  let  him 
p  against  the  inexorable  laws 
.     It  may  bruis;  his  pride,  but 

0  open  his  eyes.  Let  him  learn 
itence  of  his  will  to  contend 
lemental  forces;  let  him  know 
can  only  use.  never  alter,  the 
,  powers.  Sacrifice  no  fact  to 
Facts  lead  to  theories:  theories 
facts:  the  two  mutually  react- 

fragments  and  tractions  of  the 
mal  truth.  That  should  be  the 
Kmssion  and  investigation.     We 

1  the  appearance,  not  the  sem- 
ut  the  real,  the  genuine. 

s  may  seem  couimonplace,  uiat- 
trse  sort  of  moralizing.  But  do 
>ils  comprehend  it?  Do  you 
it?  Be  on  the  alert  f->r  it  in 
t  debate. 

tns  of  debating  societies  as  set 
preambles  and  constitutions  are 
able.  But  look  deeper.  What 
oy's  object  in  a  debate?  To 
imself  in  the  right,  to  win. 
forgotten,  or  at  best  is  only  sec- 
Reason,  justice,  kindness, 
>,  even  common  courtesy — all 
e  life  agreeable,  are  put  aside  or 
nisused  to  further  one  selfish 
^bate  is  but  the  mental  survival 
tnbat  at  arras.  In  Feudal  times 
laiutained  his  opinion  by  might 
I  of  bis  right  arm;  now  he  up- 
>y  force  and  aptness  of  wit.  One 
little  less  rude  than  the  other. 
^eks  exact  justice,  for  both  at- 
subordinate  it  to  the  interest  or 
of  a  party,  a  faction,  a  person. 
ebater  learns — for  he  studies  his 
:o  win.  But  dues  be  gain  the 
broadest  knowledge  that  he 
In  his  eager,  partisan  .search  he 
under  foot,  thrusts  aside  or  dis- 
til facts  not  colored  to  his  wish, 
■s  them  only  to  conceal  from  his 
;  or  to  gloss  over  and  disguise 


their  real  meaning.  Bent  upon  present- 
ing only  one  face,  or  phase  of  a  subject, 
he  does  all  in  his  power  to  dim  or  shut 
out  every  light  that  might  illumine  any 
other  face.  It  is  as  if  one  should  huddle 
in  a  room  with  one  high,  north-facing 
window  instead  of  walking  in  the  free 
sunlight  of  open  day.  What  aim  has 
the  investigator?  He  has  no  opponent  to 
overcome,  no  audience  to  amuse,  nothing 
to  prove  or  disprove,  no  theory  to  estab- 
lish, no  belief  to  confirm,  no  debate  to 
win.  He  may  see  without  prejudice, 
reason  without  contention,  joke  without 
sarcasm  and  feel  without  bitterness. 
With  all  his  power  working  in  hannony 
he  may  strive  to  come  at  the  truth. 

Which  way  will  give  the  world  better 
citizens;  which  nobler  men,  reasonable, 
modest,  true;  which  bring  us  nearer  to 
reality,  to  an  acquaintance  with  what  isl 
It  is  this  constant  fear  of  facing  truth,  of 
acknowledging  wrong  and  righting  it; 
this  dread  of  being  thought  wrong,  this 
keeping  up  appearance,  this  struggle 
against  the  inevitable,  that  links  the 
world  to  ignorance  and  savagery.  If  a 
limb  is  broken,  do  we  hide  it  from  the 
surgeon?  Can  we  make  the  limb  whole 
by  denying  the  hurt?  Can  we  make 
it  entire  by  denying  a  part?  No.  Let 
us  strive  to  train  patriots,  not  partisans; 
investigators,  not  petty  foggers,  open, 
brave  men,  not  tricky,  cowardly  ones; 
and  let  us  aim  to  give  pupils  broad 
minds,  not  narrow;  kindly  ones  rather 
than  keen,  generous,  not  selfish;  sturdy 
acknowledgment  of  wrong,  not  surly, 
petuleiit  defense  of  it. 

A  short  story  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  debate  and  inves- 
tigation. The  rival  masons.  Affirmative 
and  Negative,  were  once  employed  to 
build  a  beautiful  monument  called  a  Just 
Conclusion ;  and  not  being  altogether 
friendly,  agreed  that  each  should   build 
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one  side,  or  half.  In  this  way  they 
hoped  to  avoid  quarrel,  and  each  hoped 
to  contrast  the  excellence  ot  his  work 
with  the  poorness  of  his  rival's.  The 
materials,  supplied  by  Mr.  Truth,  the  de- 
signer, consisted  of  w^ell  polished  stones 
called  facts  and  of  a  mortar  carefully 
compounded  of  comparison  and  analogy. 

Now  each  had  undertaken  the  work 
not  so  much  to  render  the  monument 
complete  and  beautiful  as  to  exhibit  his 
own  peculiar  skill,  and  to  gain  fame  and 
profitable  employment  at  the  expense  of 
his  rival.  Neither  agreed  with  Mr. 
Truth  as  to  ideas  of  beauty;  and,  there- 
fore, both  resolved  to  be  bound  by  his 
directions  and  specifications  only  when 
compelled.  The  facts  supplied  by  Mr. 
Truth  were  indestructible  and  unchange- 
able; so  that  when  either  builder  (as 
often  happened)  found  them  not  suited  to 
his  designs,  he  either  changed  their  ap- 
pearance by  the  use  of  plaster  or  clay,  or 
substituted  some  of  his  own  make.  The 
mortar  also,  requiring  very  skillful  mix- 
ing and  laying,  was  replaced  by  other 
mortar  more  easily  worked. 

Both  builders  being  only  temporarily 
in  the  service  of  Mr.  Truth,  and  having 
other  affairs  to  them  more  important, 
either  would  frequently  be  called  away. 
At  such  times  the  one  left  at  work  took 
occasion  slyly  to  conceal  a  stone  belong- 
ing to  the  other  or  to  displace  one  newly 
laid  or  to  plaster  over  some  spot  that 
seemed  particularly  to  catch  the  eye.  Of 
course  where  each  used  plaster  so  freely 
on  his  own  work,  it  was  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  determine  where  it  had  been 
placed  by  others.  Besides,  use  what 
skill  they  would,  it  could  not  be  made  to 
idhere  permanently,  but  cracking  and 

iaking  off  in  spots,  laid  bare  the  real 

to  beneath. 

After  a  few  days  there  began  mutual 
,iiestionings  and  accusations.    On   the 


sides  where  their  work  came  to 
the  masonry  would  not  join  smc 
Here  was  a  gap,  there  a  projectinj 
ment.  By  this  the  quarrel  gre^ 
open  fight;  trowels  became  weap 
offense,  facts  were  hurled  blindl 
every  thing  was  in  confusion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fray,  Mr. 
called  as  had  been  agreed  to  acce 
work  complete  from  their  hand; 
found  it  only  half  done,  and  that 
with  many  imperfect  stones  inserte 
and  there,  with  queer  ornamenb 
fraj^ments  of  plaster  marring  his  d 
and  with  his  facts  and  reasons  m 
confusedly  on  the  ground.  B« 
very  stern  man  (though  eminently 
he  instantly  discharged  both  woi 
and  prepared  to  have  the  work  c 
out  by  others.  Sending  to  Invest 
&  Son,  constantly  in  his  service, 
requested  them  immediately  to 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  i 
ment.  They  brought  a  full  kit  o 
called  scientific  methods,  by  the 
which  they  easily  removed  all  \ 
and  rapidly  dis-embedded  the  s 
Working  harmoniously  under  the 
ance  and  direction  of  Mr.  Truth, 
also  worked  quickly  and  accurate 
that  within  a  short  time  the  mon 
was  complete.  The  mortar,  mis 
just  proportions,  was  found  to  hold 
and  Mr.  Truth  with  his  own  banc 
the  last  polish  to  the  work. 

It  remains   to  this  day  as  perf 
when  completed,   an   ornament  1 
city  and  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
ands. 

Proletar 

The  most  extensive  salt  mine  : 
world  is  near  Cracow,  Austro-Hui 
It  has  been  worked  continually  fc 
years,  turning  out  vast  quantities  < 
annually. 


^ram    of   Grammar   Department 
iling  of    the    Eighth,    Ninth    and 


rades: 


MmCTKS. 

5 

"5 


•5 

'5 
«5 

■  5 
I  hour 


iMon.  Book-keeping      iTues. 
and  ' 

Wed.  Bustne»6  Forms  '  fhuni. 
f  FJighth 
1  Arith.    ^Ninth,    Eiitoinologv,  Thursdav 

fTculh 
^ling.   Lighth 
iliathenic« 
iKiKlitb 
(Ninth  and  Tenth  combined 

Kecesn 

SKighth  and   ^Tucs.  <Moti. 

Ninth        <  Phvsiolog>'  < 

<comhiQed)   fHiurs.  '    fU'cd. 

Tenth 
^■prd  Aitiilysi* 

H(ThurMiBy      "'"""K     j  Wednc»day 

rovil  Government. 
Composition. 
Anthort.  etc. 

frogrtm  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  Board  ol 

.tioo  that  require*  «o  much  work  done  in  a  certain 

The  program  was  carried  out  with  fair  retiuU* 

"M.B." 


FttlDAV   AFTERNOON. 


IE  DISREPUTABLE  FEATURES 
K        Of  NEWSPAPERS. 

He  is  at  present  a  large  number  of 
^apers»  real  news  gatherers  too, live, 
ling  and  energetic,  that  also  engage 
disreputable  enterprises  as  well, 
with  as  much  zeal  as  they  di.splay  in 
aollection  and  preparation  of  accounts 
■jnrorld's  daily  events.  Every  scan- 
a  aired  in  their  columns,  divorce 
3  are  paraded  at  length.  A  leading 
tting  paper  in  a  neighboring  city  re- 
tly  issued  an  extra,  giving  a  dozen 
luans  of  Hastiness  developed  in  a  fa- 


mous divorce  case  in  that  city,  and  then 
praised  itst;lf  mightily  upon  its  enter- 
prise. Only  one  paper  in  San  Francisco 
finds  space  in  its  columns  for  an  account 
of  the  work  doing  in  that  city  in  iniiver- 
sity  extension;  but  several  wijl  devote  a 
whole  page  to  a  description  of  a  prize 
fight.  Indeed,  the  management  of  the 
average  daily  would  seem  to  indicate  thai 
it  is  almost  a  condition  of  news  that 
there  be  wrong  or  injury  done. 

An  enterprising  San  Francisco  daily 
has  lately  been  indulging  in  a  species  of 
voting  for  the  handsomest  woman 
teacher  in  the  state;  anothar  holds  peri- 
odic lottery  drawings,  and  many  papers 
in  various  localities  engage  in  similar 
schemes.  These  are  generally  the  sensa- 
tional, unclean,  reckless  class,  unfit  to 
be  taken  into  a  home. 

Such  papers  utterly  fail  to  comprehend 
that  the  hij^hest  functions  of  a  news- 
paper is  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  upon  current  events, 
principally,  and  an  endeavor  to  make 
people,  if  not  better,  at  least  no  worse. 

A  discouraging  feature  of  the  subject 
is  that  the  highly  sensational  papers  ap- 
pear to  have  the  most  liberal  patronage, 
and  to  be  the  most  prosperous  financi- 
ally. 

In  commendable  contradistinction  in 
sentiment,  several  of  the  leading  New 
England  dailies  issued  Wbittier  num- 
bers ou  the  17th  o£  December,  in  honor 
of  the  beloved  old  poet's  84th  birthday, 
which  occurred  on  that  date;  and  one  of 
Philadelphia's  dailies  of  largest  circula- 
tion makes  a  point  of  publishing  with 
some  elaboration  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals accounts  of  the  plans,  work  and 
prospects  of  universitv  extension. 

LiVERMORE,  Cal.  W. 


The  qualities  we  most  admire  in  others 
are  tho.se  in  which  we  are  secretly  con- 
scious of  being  ourselves  defective. 
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By  Dr.  A.  W.  Plumhbr. 


{Continued.) 

Haste— confusing,  igth  century  haste 
— is  one  of  the  most  natural,  aud  most 
serious  evils  in  our  schools.  "Cramming 
for  ordeals"  is  the  highest  inspiration  of 
many  a  pupil.  And  the  popular  favor  se- 
cured to  teachers  by  flattery  and  high 
ranking  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  follow 
in  the  beaten  paths  of  the  hosts  who  be- 
lieve education  is  a  matter  of  "figures  in 
a  book." 

School  officers  and  parents  do  not  al- 
ways see  the  difference  between  a 
teacher  who  does  honest  work,  looks 
after  the  character  of  the  pupils,  and  dis- 
ciplines so  as  to  develop  and  strengthen 
good  character,  and  the  teacher  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  promotes  surface  pupils 
in  the  name  of  policy,  and  smooths  over 
all  irregularities  of  conduct  out  of  defer- 
ence to  popularity. 

The  teacher's  continual  endeavor 
should  be  to  make  the  most  of  the  ma- 
terial placed  under  his  care,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  courage  that  will  stand  up  for 
true  convictions.  We  may  flatter  our- 
selves upon  the  showing  of  music,  de- 
clamations, and  copied  theses  "on  exhi- 
bition days"  instead  of  tests  in  Arithme- 
tic, Geometry,  History,  Physics,  etc.; 
that  we  are  turning  out  a  bright  and 
scholarly  set  of  young  men  and  women, 
who,  in  reality,  do  not  comprehend  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  life  and  to  whom 
the  beauties,  wonders  and  lessons  of  life 
presented  by  nature  around  them  are  a 
blank.  The  teacher  that  ranks  pupils 
excessively  high  and  promotes  on  low 
rank,  though  she  may  please  pupils  and 
parents  and  gain  favor  before  the  school 
«u^  and  the  patrons,  does  an  unprofes- 
•nal  and,  I  was  about  to  say,  an  unpar- 
•nable  act      High  ranking  or  high  es- 


timates of  power  to  do  is  rui 
Pupils  get  into  high  grades,  ignor 
things  that  primary  pupils  should  1 
Ten  per  cent  rank  for  a  o  per  cent  an 
a  slip  into  a  higher  grade  on  a  50  pe 
standing  is  too  nearly  in  harmony 
the  practices  often  found  in  vogue 
boyhood  to  manhood,  doing  as  littl 
getting  as  much  as  possible.  Pupils 
when  they  get  twice  as  high  ranki 
they  deserve,  and  they  take  adva 
of  that  knowledge.  It  favors  poo 
cipline.  Real  success  is  measured  I 
pressions  made  and  characters  fo 
The  stability  of  the  future,  the  in 
that  parents  will  manifest  in  educj 
depends  largely  upon  the  instructic 
to-day. 

Pupils  may  have  their  intellect 
iured  by  having  inappropriate  sul 
taught  or,  if  appropriate,  presented  i 
normal  quantities  or  unnatural  1 
The  mental  food  should  be  adapt 
the  child  and  given  in  proper  qua 
and  at  proper  times.  A  vast  imp 
ment  has  been  made  in  our  lower  1 
work  during  recent  years  in  the  1: 
developing  thought.  The  live  te 
has  made  the  observation  lesso 
power  in  developing  mental  capacit 
strength.  It  is  one  of  the  lines  of 
that  permits  a  pupil  to  know  somet 
not  merely  to  believe.  Our  pupils'  1 
as  well  as  our  own  are  too  much 
with  beliefs  instead  of  convictions, 
know  what  we  know;  we  believe 
others  may  know  and  tell.  In  the 
the  pupil  should  know  that  a  th 
what  it  is  because  it  is,  not  be 
some  one  says  so.  The  teacher  nius 
cipline  self  before  she  can  think  of 
ing  a  success  in  disciplining  o 
She  must  be  calm  and  impassic 
must  be  able  to  give  close  applicati 
study  and  thought  and  to  resist  te: 
tions  that  detract  from  business;  a' 


iih  her  school  while  a  friend 
Tried  or  a  circus  parades  the 
With  the  right  character  in  the 
nd  with  a  well  organized  and 
cally  working  school  the  best 
discipline  prevails, 
cher  who  coddles  her  pupils  and 
who  controls  by  "don't  let  me 
U" — and  watching  means  this — is 
plining.  The  teacher  should 
at  the  only  sound  discipline, 
jich  will  stand  a  boy  or  girl 
life,  is  to  do  right  because  it  is 
id  the  doing  of  the  other  is  al- 
lowed with  a  penalty,  it  may  not 
the  strap,  it  is  a  loss  of  power 
haps  character, 
teachers    talk  too   much  about 

ess  and  execute  more.  The 
me  and  health  of  the  schtx>l  re- 
t  the  teacher  should  be  neat  and 
demand  the  same  of  her  pupils, 
nails  in  mourning,  hair  un- 
clothes unkenijjt.  teeth  un- 
or  diseased  are  by  no  means  ad- 
on  the  part  of  pupils  or  teach- 
ue  teacher.s  have  an  interest  in 
pils  welfare  and  extend  their 
attention  to  the  pupils  on  the 
Did,  on  the  streets  while  they 
ing  to  and  from  school. 
fluence  of  the  yard  and  street 
lost  careful  watching.  The 
>art  of  the  damage  to  mortals  is 
times  of  relaxation  and  many 
e  done  at  such  times,  that  bear 
upon  the  thought  and  minds  cf 
Is  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retard 
al  progress. 

language,  \'ulgar  and  pre  fane 
and  amusements  have  been  the 
ood  of  some  of  the.se.  One  or 
boys  or  girls  unchecked,  may 
'ly  the  whole  school.  Here  is 
e  lines  of  observation,  not  pleas- 
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ant  but  essential,  that  the  teacher  should 
follow  most  carefully.  Nature  protects 
her  works  from  injurious  influences,  so 
boys  should^be  kept  from  injurious  com- 
panions and  books.  If  it  be  wrong  to 
use  tobacco  and  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
it  is  right  that  the_injurious  effects  of  the 
same  be  taught  to  pupils. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  study  periods 
in  which  teachers  may  assist  the  pupils 
of  a  class  in  getting  their  lessons  are  in- 
jurious. The  assistance  is  weakening 
to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  or  at  least  it 
deprives  them  of  that  strength  that 
comes  by  self  help.  Pupils  must  think. 
The  teachers  success  lies  largely  in  get- 
ting the  pupils  to  help  themselves.  The 
teacher  should  know  that  she  ofttimes 
helps  most  when  she  does  the  least.  The 
pnpil  who  learns  to  help  himself  will  suc- 
ceed in  life;  the  one  who  depends  upon 
his  teacher  will  probably  do  the  work 
for  the  self-helping  pupil  in  their  busi- 
ness life.  The  one  is  strong  the  other 
weak.  The  one  depends  upon  his  own 
resources;  the  other,  upon  some  one  else. 

"Learning  is  mainly  self  tuition  and 
teaching,  the  superintendence  of  the  pro- 
cess." [t  is  unkind  to  do  for  the  pupi! 
what  he  can  do  for  himself. 

Do  we  as  teachers  teach  enough  of  the 
7<'//>'?  Do  we  not  linger  loo  long  with 
the  how  unaccompanied  with  the  key 
word  that  unlocks  the  door  to  future 
knowledge  or  investigation?  That  key, 
that  knotty  word  why  is  too  often 
simiined  as  an  unfiieudly  and  trouble- 
some companion.  Reform  is  needed  in 
this  line.  There  should  be  a  why  for 
every  how. 

A  leicher  should  have  and  cultivate 
the  ability  to  lead  pupils  to  become  good 
obserN'ers,  attentive  listeners,  and  expert 
critics.  Cla.ss  examinations  of  work 
on  the  board  or  written  tests  not  only 
save  much  valuable  time  biit  make  the 
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papls  feel  a  care  aud  more  interest  in 
the  work:  make  the  school  a  business 
in  which  the  pupils  are  the  chief  actors. 

Th**  teacher  should  possess  much 
skill  and  wisdom  in  the  art  of  question- 
ing. (|^uestions  may  be  asked  that  draw 
out  but  little  real  thought  from  the  pu- 
pil, may  imply  in  themselves  the  an- 
swer, or  they  may  be  such  as  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  exercise  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Text-book- 
questions  and  answers  are,  in  the  main, 
things  of  the  past  They  make  good 
memory  lessons  but  not  good  thought 
developers.  Change  the  form  of  ques- 
tions on  the  same  topic  and  how  often 
one  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  pupil 
does  not  really  comprehend  what  he  is 
talking  about.  Once  a  high  school 
class  that  had  studied  physiology,  was 
asked  if  the  pulp  cavity  is  removed  with 
an  extracted  tooth.  The  general  im- 
pression was  that  the  pulp  cavity  re- 
mained behind,  some  where  in  the 
socket.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the 
same  degree  of  profound  ignorance  with 
regard  to  Histor>',  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
and  Geography  among  pupils  that  rank 
high  and  that  are  considered  as  good 
scholars.  How  often,  to  our  discomfort, 
do  our  pupils  surprise  us.  We  may 
think  our  pupils  understand  the  metric 
system  when  they  can  give  the  metric 
units,  their  values,  aud  their  prefixes  but 
give  them  the  meter  and  ask  them  to 
find  the  value  of  the  unit  of  weight,  and 
they  may  know  nothing  about  it.  Their 
comprehension  of  the  metric  system  is 
very  meagre. 

T«  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  our  pu- 
do  not  succeed  in  mathematics? 
the  why.  or  the  philosophy  out  of 
•matica  aud  only  a  skeleton  as  dry 
f  bones  is  left. 

7<>  ht  COHtiHUttf. 


BBNJAMIN  FRAMKUN. 


BlOGRAPHICAI.    SkBTCH. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  the  philosopher, 
the  moralist,  the  statesman,  was  the  sob 
of  a  soap  and  candle-maker  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1706. 

His  father  kept  little  Ben  at  school 
as  long  as  possible,  but  having  a  family 
of  sixteen  children  to  support,  it  vu 
soon  found  necessar\'  to  put  Ba 
to  work  in  the  soap-shop.  After  Iw- 
ing  first  in  his  class  and  the  admiratioB 
and  envy  of  the  whole  school,  Ben  foond 
himself  in  a  greasy  apron,  twisting  cot- 
ton wicks,  bending  over  caldrons  of  ran- 
cid tallow,  and  moulding  candles. 

He  continued  in  this  work  until  his 
twelfth  year.  His  mind  was  too  Inigbt 
to  continue  in  that  little  shop.  He 
was  destined  to  diffuse  a  light  beyond 
that  of  tallow  candles.  He  studied  se- 
cretly and  alone.  At  odd  moments  he 
gleaned  from  some  friendly  mechanics 
the  knowledge  that  enabled  him  after- 
ward to  make  for  himself  suitable  ai^nrt- 
tus  for  his  philosophical  experiments. 

But  now,  in  his  twelfth  year,  a  change 
has  come;  his  father  decides  to  make 
him  a  printer,  and  accordingly  Ben  is 
bound  over  to  his  brother  James  as  an 
apprentice  for  nine  long  years.  He  re- 
ceived no  wages  until  the  last  twdn 
months  of  this  time.  Nine  years  of  op- 
pression they  were  to  the  lad,  bot  who 
can  determine  the  good  which  was  to 
flow  from  this  bondage  ?  Here  was 
bred  in  him  that  resistnace  to  British 
rule  which  helped  the  American  colonies 
to  gain  their  liberty. 

After  leaving  his  brother's  employ 
Franklin  went  to  New  York,  but  findiog 
no  work  there  went  to  Philadelphia- 
Here  the  Governor  was  seemingly  veiy 
kind,  and  promised  that  he  would  fiin>- 
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lin  the  money  for  a  voyage  to 
md  to  purchase  there  a  print- 
t.  The  young  man  was  jubi- 
set  out  immediately  to  take 
Miss  Deborah  Read  whom  he 
rtalized  in  the  following: 

in  the  stream  the  sliip  she  lies, 
-  lupsails  loosened  from  above, 
i  Ben  lo  Debby  fondly  flies 
bid  farewell  to  his  true  love." 

tsert,    by    way   of  parenthesis, 
lid  not  remain  his  '  true  love," 

) 

inklin  was  destined   not  to  go 

n  with  the  rich  man's  ducats, 
»vemor  turned  out  to  be  a  black 
id  sent  his  regrets  to  Franklin, 
th  was  not  to  be  discouraged, 
;  and  .set  sail  for  London  where 
neut  fortune  awaited  him.  He 
ig  a  swimming  master,  but  this 
aim  more  water  than  bread,  so 
ked  for  America. 
,n  Philadelphia,  he  married  the 
i  Read  who,  in  his  absence,  had 

I  wife  and  then  a  widow. 

I I  he  started  the  now  famous 
Compauy  of  Philadelphia.  In 
^r  Richard's  Almanac  was  pub- 

The  eminent  Chas.  Fox  said 
Almanac,  alone,  was  enough  to 
ize  Franklin.  So,  little  by  little, 
lim  mounting  the  ladder  of  pros- 
id  fame,  by  his  own  exertions, 
iking  his  own  medicine,  for  as 
hard  says.  "Keep  thy  shop  and 
1  will  keep  thee,"  or  "If  you 
ive  your  business  done,  go;  or  if 

,"  or 

that  by  the  plow  would  thrive 
telf  most  either  hold  or  drive," 

eye  of  the  Master  will  do  more 
Hn  both  his  hands,"  or  "If  you 
ive  a  servant  and  one  that  you 
^e  yourself." 

iprung    from  the    people  he 


knew  the  wants  of  the  people.  He  sym- 
pathized with  them  in  their  sorrows,  and 
ever  attempted  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. In  writing  to  one  of  his  friends  he 
said,  "Since  we  can  get  no  more  wood 
for  the  poor,  we  must  try  from  that 
wood  to  get  more  warmth  for  them."  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  invented 
the  Franklin  stove  wherein  one  cord 
gave  as  much  heat  as  two  did  formerly. 
Seeing  the  damage  done  by  that  des- 
tructive agent,  fire,  he  set  himself  to 
arouse  the  people  to  some  action.  Said 
he  in  his  newspaper,  "The  houses  burnt 
every  year  as  compared  with  all  the 
houses  in  the  city  are  but  few,  and  were 
all  the  housekeepers,  in  the  city,  joined 
for  mutual  security,  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
and  were  that  sum  put  to  interest  it 
would  not  only  cover  all  the  losses  by 
fire,  but  would  actually  bring  in  every 
year,  clear  profit  on  his  money  to  each 
subscriber."  The  result  was  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  (Gradually  fire  compan- 
ies sprang  up  doing  much  for  life  and 
property. 

He  turned  his  attention  to  electricity 
He  thought  lightning  was  electricity  and 
wished  to  prove  it.  Taking  a  boys  kite 
made  of  silk  he  attached  to  it  a  slender 
iron  point,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  string 
he  fastened  a  key  and  during  a  thunder- 
storm raised  his  kite.  He  noted  with 
joy  that  the  lightning  greeted  his  iron 
point  and  in  a  like  manner  descended  to 
the  key.  He  repeated  the  exi>erinieut 
and  was  successful  each  time. 

He  ofleu  afterwards  amused  his  friends 
with  his  Electrical  Star,  Dancing  Dogs, 
Magic  Kiss  and  Magic  Pistol.  One 
evening  before  a  large  party  he  took  up 
a  pistol  which  he  had  charged  with  in- 
flamable  air  and  presented  it  to  the  belle 
of  the  evening  with  the  injunction  to 
turn  it  towards  any  gentleman  with 
whom  she   was  angry,  at  the  same  lime 
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assuring  her  that  no  powder  was  in  the 
pistol.  She  did  as  she  was  directed. 
The  Doctor  drew  a  charged  rod  near  the 
pistol;  the  electric  spark  flew  in  and  off 
went  the  toy  to  the  terror  of  the  whole 
company. 

The  invention  of  the  lightning  rod 
that  great  life-presever,  made  him  fam- 
otis. 

He  was  in  time,  appointed  Post-master 
General.  Under  his  care  the  Post-office 
began  to  thrive  and  to  yield  a  fine  in- 
come to  the  British  Crown. 

The  British  had  long  regarded  their 
American  brethren  as  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,"  and  they  began 
the  system  that  brought  forth  the  cr>', 
"Taxation  without  representation  is  ty- 
ranny." 

For  his  ardent  defense  of  liberty  Frank- 
lin was  summoned  before  the  British 
Patliament  to  answer  certain  questions; 
accordingly  he  went  to  London  where 
the  whole  population  were  curious  to 
see  this  wonderful  man  who  had  so 
much  genius,  this  great  man  who  had 
talked  so  forcibly  against  British  meas- 
ures. At  length  the  hour  arrived.  All 
is  expectance.  They  stand  on  tip-toe 
and  strain  their  sight  to  see  him.  But 
look,  no  ribbons,  no  silks,  no  jewels, 
such  as  were  worn  in  those  days,  dis- 
tinguished the  man;  only  simple  "home- 
spun and  shoe-strings!"  Nothing  here 
but  an  unassuming  gentleman  whose 
face — one  of  majesty  and  charming 
sweetness — tells  only  of  wisdom  and  phil- 
anthropy. 

Before  Parliament  he  answered  about 
three  hundred  questions  in  the  most 
skillful  manner.  Charles  Fox  said, 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  examiners 
were  "Dwarfs,  sir,  mere  dwarfs  in  the 
hands  of  a  giant."  Edmund  Burke  re- 
ferring to  Franklin  before  the  same  minis- 
ters said,  "A  master  examined  by  a  parcel 
of  school-boys." 


It  is  said  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  due  greatly  to  his  effort 
we  all  know  that  England  did  n 
here,  and  soon  there  were  whis 
of  Independence  in  the  Colonies. 
lin  threw  the  whole  force  of  his 
ter  into  the  scheme  for  Indepe 
"Freedom,"  said  he,  **to  choose 
cheap,  reasonable  government 
own,  freedom  to  live  in  friendsh 
all  nations,  and  freedom  to  trat 
all." 

Independence  was  declared 
was  sent  to  France  to  seek  help, 
he  first  heard  that  he  was  ti 
France  he  said,  "Why,  sir,  I  a; 
like  an  old  broom,  worn  dowi 
stump  in  my  country's  service — c 
enty  years  old — but  such  as  I 
must,  I  suppose,  have  the  last 
When  at  Paris  he  had  some  scr 
to  appearing  in  Court  in  Frenc 
The  King  assured  him  he  might 
as  he  pleased  so  Franklin  wen 
simple  Quaker  homespun  and  b 
stockings.  But  if  his  dress  did 
brilliancy  to  the  Court  his  mind 
he  years  afterward  was  mention^ 
affection  and  respect. 

In  1787  the  Republic  again  call 
now  a  man  of  eighty-two  years.to 
vice.  The  Constitution  was  to  be 
and  he  was  elected  member  of  the  < 
tion.  He  suggested  to  the  Cor 
that  they  open  their  meeting 
prayer.  "For,"  said  he,  "the  I 
live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
God  governs  in  the  afl^irs  of  m< 
more  amiable  spirit  took  root. 

Many  stormy  debates  rose  be 
House  and  a  final  result  was  d« 
of.  Wishing  to  illustrate  to  the< 
the  necessity  of  compromise  he  s: 
a  carpenter  who  wishes  to  make  a 
joint  will  plane  a  little  from  eacA 
edge.     The  committee  acting  on  t 
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gave  up  a  little,  one  to  the 
I  the  result  was  the  Constitu- 
Itndures  to  the  present  day. 
lorred  slaverj' — perhaps  those 
I  years  of  apprenticeship  had 
le  seed. 

(t  work  for  humanity  was  to 
tition  for  the  abolition  of  slav- 
lich  he  said  that  equal  liberty 
birthright   of    all    men.       He 

rong  the  first  of  those  who 
American  Independence.  He 
ki  be  ranked  with  Washington. 
El  direct  benefits  to  the  people 
I  greater  than  Washing^ton,  and 
•e  should  honor  him. 
^le  for  himself  his  epitaph  which 
ir  used.  It  is  con.sistent  with 
t  life,  and  shows,  too,  his  trust 
^tor  of  all : 

*'The  Boriv  of 
enjaniin  Franklin,  I'rinter, 
te  the  cover  of  an  old  Book, 

its  contents  torn  out, 
pped  uf  its  lellerinj!  and  jjilding. 
iies  here  food  for  worms. 
me  work  iti>elf  ahall  not  be  lost*, 
as  be    believed,  uppeur  once  more 
ill  a  new 
Bd  morr  beautiful  eililion. 
corrected  and  amended 
By 
TMB  Al'THOR." 

"M.  B." 


ible  and  the  Public  School. 


V  Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell. 
lie  First  I'nilarian  Church, San  Jose.) 


things  honest   in    the    sight  of  all 
.  12-17. 

every  one   of  ns  shall  give  account 
Mtilo  God. — Ki'm,  14-12. 

HE  Bible  be  khad  in  plblic 

SCHOOLS  ? 

ion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 

ng  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 

al   School    has     brought   this 


question  prominently  before  the  mind  of 
this  community.  It  has  been  discussed 
in  the  various  pulpits  of  this  city,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic.  The  Minister's 
I'Uion  has  seen  fit  to  pass  a  resolution 
severely  condemning  this  action  of  the 
Tnistees,  and  has  called  for  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  our  citizens  to  protest  against  it. 
Whether  the  ministers  of  this  city  and 
their  friends  have  acted  wisely  in  precipi- 
tating this  discussion,  which  in  some  in- 
stances has  become  quite  ht-ated.  is  open 
to  serious  question.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult thus  far  in  the  world's  history  to 
discuss  questions  that  touch  upon  relig- 
ion in  a  rational  spirit.  DifTerences  in 
religious  thought  and  feeling  tend  to 
arou.se  the  baser  j^assions  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  bring  in.separable  barriers 
between  human  hearts.  Men  have  not 
learned  that  religion  is  otxe  the  world 
over,  and  that  our  differences  in  belief  do 
not  touch  the  heart  at  all.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  if  possible,  to  avoid  religious 
controversies. 

My  feelings  are  again.st  the  discu.ssion 
in  which  Protestants  and  Catholics  are 
arrayed  one  against  the  other.  Since 
it  is  forced  upou  this  community  it  is  fit- 
ling  that  we  as  Unitarians  should  openly 
define  our  ]>ositioti  and  rank  our.selves  iu 
support  of  those  who.  rising  above  all 
prejudice  stand  for  religion  pure  and  un- 
defiled.  The  foremost  among  those 
who  would  force  the  reading  of 
the  Protestant  Bible  and  other  devotional 
exerci.ses  into  the  Normal  School,  and 
jjublic  schools  in  general,  announce  to 
this  community  that  it  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween morality  and  religion  on  the  cue 
side,  and  infidelity  and  atheism  on  the 
other.  We  hear  their  opponents  denoun- 
ced opeuly  as  infidels  and  atheists.  We 
have  only  to  see  who  there  are  who  take 
an  opposite  view  of  this  question  to  be 
convinced  of  the  falsity  of  such  a  charge 
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— to  see  that  it  is  inspired  by  a  bigoted 
prejudice  that  is  out  of  place  in  this  age 
of  intelligence.     We  know  that  on  this 
question  of  the  Bible  in   the  schools  the 
Protestant  clergy-  is  itself  divided — those 
who  do  not  think  it  wise  to  force  it  upon 
those  who  object,  are  as  much  interested 
in   the  moral    and  religious  well-being 
of  the  community  as  are  those   who  so 
boldly  denounce  them.     In  this  city  the 
Baptist,  the  Congregational  and  Unitar- 
ian churches  have  through  their  minis- 
ters, openly'  declared  themselves  opposed 
to  forcing    the   Bible    into    the    public 
schools  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Catholics  and  of  others  protesting  con- 
scientiously  against  it.     No  one  surely 
would  think  of  classing  the  pastors  of 
the  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches 
in  the  rank  of  infidels  and  atheists,  or  as 
in  any  waj-  in  sympathy  with  them.    As 
for  the   Unitarians    the  charge  against 
them   has  always  been   that  they  stake 
too    much   upon  morality.      In    former 
days  w^hen  theological  controversies  ran 
high  we  were  often  denounced  as  infi- 
dels and   atheists.      I   think,   however, 
that  there  are  very  few  intelligent  Christ- 
ians who  so   regard    us  to-day.      The 
other  churches  are  actually  coming  into 
fellowship  with  us  in  thought  and   faith 
if   not    openly.       As    for   the   Catholic 
church,  from  whence  comes  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  reading  of  the  Protest- 
ant Bible  in  the  public  schools,   no  Pro- 
testant,   however   strong  his   prejudice, 
however  blind   his  zeal,   would  think  of 
charging  it  with  infidelity  and  atheism. 
The  Catholic  church  is  at  the  very  oppo- 
site extreme  of  what  is  known  as  infidel- 
ity,    and     no     fair-minded     Protestant 
would   for  a   moment    affirm    that   the 
Catholic  church   is  opposed  to  morality, 
however  much  lie  ma)'  question  its  mo- 
tives and  its  spirit. 

We   are   in   no  position  to  di.scuss  the 


question  until  we  are  ready  to  ere 
those  who  differ  with  us,  motiv 
honest  and  as  sincere  as  our  own. 
Protestant  may  honestly  believe  th 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  school  is  ess 
to  the  moral  culture  of  the  pupil 
Catholic  and  many  others  may  hol< 
it  is  out  of  place  in  a  public  s 
where  parents  holding  variotis  reli 
beliefs  and  faiths  and  of  different  n 
alities  send  their  children. 

The  Protestant  may  believe  thi 
discontinuance  will  result  in  mor 
terioration — very''  well,  but  let  no 
go  to  reason  in  the  following  mj 
"Since  its  disuse  in  the  schools  w 
suit,  as  I  believe,  in  moral  deterior 
therefore  those  who  are  opposed 
use  in  the  schools  are  working  f( 
moral  corruption  of  our  boys  and  g 
Such  reasoning  is  in  a  vicious  circ 
believe  the  Catholics  are  as  honest 
voted  to  what  they  think  will 
morality  and  religion,  as  are  the 
testants.  Let  the  question  be  a 
upon  its  merits  in  mutual  respec 
candor.  Let  us  look  at  both  sic 
the  question  and  then  act,  not  in  a 
ance  with  our  own  individual  fe 
but  in  accordance  \v'ith  what  is  fa 
just  to  all. 

There  are  just  two  questions  to  b 
sidered.  ist.  Why  the  Bible  .' 
have  a  place  in  the  public  schools? 
Why  it  should  not  have  a  place 
The  first  reason  advanced  in  sup] 
the  first  proposition  is  that  the 
.should  be  retained  in  public  scho 
cause  our  grandfathers  put  it  there 
are  told  that  the  reason  given  for 
tablishment  of  the  public  school  in 
towns  in  early  days  was  "that  cl 
might  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible. 
We  know  that  our  Puritan  I 
had  no  broad  ideas  of  education, 
public  school  like  all  things  else  hi 
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«  law  of  Evolution.     Our 
rs  were  persecuted  at  home  and  de- 
Be  freedom  to  worship  God  in  ac- 
Bce  with  their  conviction.     Comings 
s  country  to  find  religious  freedom 
R  but  natural  that  they  should  make 
thing  subservient  to  their  religion. 
believed  in  the   union  of  church 
Bte.     The  ideal  government  they 
ipted  to  realize  in  this  country  was 
Bgcracy.     It    was   to  be   patterned 
:  Theocracy  of  the  Jews.     The 
was  supported  by  a  town  tax, 
residents  required  to  attend  di- 
vice  or  give  a  reason  for  not  do- 
This  union  of  church  and  vState 
intained  until  about  sixty  years 
he  towns  and  cities  of  New  Eng- 
)ur  country  has  outgrown  these 
eals.     Its    government   has    be- 
public.     The  church  has  been 
id    from  the   State  and   made  to 
i  itself,  supported  by  voluntary 
tions. 

How  that  the  public  school  was 
jginning  under  the  direction  of 
rch  and  subservient  to  it;  but  it 
trary  to  the  genius  of  this  repub- 
it  .should  long  remain  so.  We 
national  religion  and  therefore 
nal  church.  Early  in  the  histor>- 
jountry  it  was  found  necessary 
sdncational  institutions  supported 
people  should  stand  free  from 
terferencc. 

eal  toward  which  this  Republic 
rao\'ing  from  the  day  when  it 
the  world  \is  first  prr)clamation 
tal  separation  of  church  from 
and  from  all  State  institutions. 
al  of  freedom  in  thought  and  in 
ip  has  been  from  the  first  the  in- 
ion  of  this  Republic.  Such  free- 
oes  not  ex'sl  where  the  reading  of 
i  regarded  by  one  cla.ss  of  citizens 


forced  by  them  upon  another  class  of  cit- 
izens who  do  not  so  regard  it.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  principles 
of  our  republic. 

The  public  .schools  where  the  children 
of  protestants  and  catholics,  of  Jews, and 
of  those  of  other  religious  faiths,  are 
gathered  together  is  not  the  place  for 
protestant  worship,  even  though  it  be  of 
the  most  general  nature.  We  protest- 
ants are  not  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Government  we  have  established  unless 
we  recognize  this  fact  and  abide  by  it. 
P'or  what  purpose  are  our  churches  and 
Sunday-school  established  and  main- 
tained if  not  to  provide  for  that  religious 
teaching  which  is  out  of  place  in  tlie  pub- 
lic school? 

Another  rea.son  for  forcing  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  school  vehemently 
urged  by  its  advocates  is  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  moral  character  of  the  schools 
and  those  who  assemble  there.  This  is 
urged  as  the  strongest  argument.  We 
are  told  that  the  grossest  immorality  ex- 
ists to-day  in  our  scIichjIs.  and  between 
the  teachers  and  the  members  of  our 
Boards  of  Education.  I  do  not  question 
the  integrity  of  those  who  make  these 
statements  but  1  do  question  the  sources 
of  their  information.  Though  not  in- 
tended as  such,  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
grosse.st  slander  against  the  lair  name  of 
California,  against  the  great  army  of 
young  women  that  go  forth  every  morn- 
ing to  teach  our  children,  and  against 
the  men  that  are  placed  on  the  Boards  of 
I^ducation  as  guardians  of  our  schools. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  instances  of 
gross  immorality  may  exist  in  the  pro- 
miscuous a.ssembly  of  young  people  in 
our  schools;  it  is  possible  that  such  in- 
stances have  existed  between  teachers 
and  school  boards,  though  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  believe  it.     But  do  not  such  things 


ithority   in  religious  matters  is     exist  in  our  churches?     It  is  not  seld/Sm. 
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that  pastors  of  these  churches  have  been 
found  guilty  of  these  same  immoralities 
and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the 
world.  Now  it  would  be  as  just  to  bring 
the  charge  of  gross  immorality  against 
the  Christian  church  as  it  is  to  bring  that 
charge  against  the  public  school. 

Before  high  Heaven  I  believe  there 
is  more  immorality  in  the  Christian 
churches  of  our  land  than  there  is  among 
those  who  represent  the  g^'^at  teaching 
force  of  our  schools.  Intellectual  and 
moral  culture  may  sometimes  become 
separated,  but  they  are  in  affinity  each 
with  the  other,  and  are  usually  found 
dwelling  together. 

The  influence  of  our  public  schools 
tends,  I  believe,  as  strongly  to  the  quick- 
ening of  the  moral  nature,  as  of  the  intel- 
lectual. I  must  believe  that  there  is  not 
in  our  country  a  class  of  young  women 
more  self-respecting,  more  strongly  cen- 
tered in  virtue  than  those  who. graduating 
from  our  schools  have  entered  the  army 
of  our  teachers.  Devoted  to  their  work 
they  are  inspiring  in  the  hearts  of  your 
children  the  same  love  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue that  has  been  from  the  first  the  in- 
spiration of  their  lives. 

Even  if  our  schools  and  School  Boards 
were  so  corrupted  as  represented,  can  an 
intelligent  person  believe,  for  a  moment, 
that  all  this  would  be  corrected  by  the 
enforced  reading  of  a  few  verses  of  the 
protestaiit  Bible  each  morning  before  the 
opening  of  the  school?  Nothing  would 
tend  more  surely  to  bring  that  Bible  into 
contempt  than  the  injustice  that 
would  be  aroused  by  its  enforcement  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  claim  the  same 
right  as  the  protestants  to  choose  their 
own  Bible.  The  Bible  can  have  no 
moral  influence  over  those  who  do  not 
welcome  it.  These  are  the  two  principal 
arguments  urged  for  keeping  the   Bible 

jlie  school.     Let  us  hastily  sum  up 


the  argument  of  those  who  think 
in  the  schools  should   not  be  eni 
The  points  of  this  argument  have  a 
been  suggested. 

It  is  urged  that  this  is  a  free  co 
The  first  principle  in  its  declarat 
independence  is,  the  right  of  ever 
vidual  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur 
happiness. 

Under  this  government  every  f 
religious   faith,  not  in   violation 
constitution,  should  find  equal  tolei 
and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  < 
to  another,  or  claim  superiority  o\ 
other.        Every    individual   and 
church  can  decide  questions  of  aut 
in  religion  for  itself  alone,  and  is 
to  respect  the  right  of  all  others  to 
same. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
and  the  Public  School"  is  ver>-  e\ 
If  all  the  citizens  of  this  Republ 
cepted  the  Protestant  Bible  as  an  a 
ity  in  religion,  and  wished  it  pla 
the  school,  it  would  properly 
there.  If  there  are  citizens  of  tl 
public  who  are  not  protestants,  v 
not  respect  the  protestant  Bible,  ar 
do  not  wish  it  read  to  their  childre 
have  rights,  which  not  to  respec 
violate  the  most  sacred  principles 
Government.  The  Jew  has  th« 
right  to  demand  the  reading  of  the 
and  the  Prophets,"  the  Cathol 
same  right  to  demand  the  reading 
Catholic  Bible,  as  has  the  protest 
reading  of  the  protestant  Bible. 
Cal/.ia  justly  .says: 

"It  takes  very  little  intelligence 
derstand  that  the  Normal  School 
a  public  institution,  namely,  an  i 
tion  erected  for  the  benefit  of  al 
Jews,  Infidels,  Protestants  and  Ca 
is  and  must  be  unsectarian,  and 
quently  must  be  entirely  free  fi 
sectarian  practices  of  worship. 
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r  everybody  knows  that  the  read- 
be  Protestant  Bible  is  exclusively 
int  religious  worship,  and  one  of 
(t  essential  among  them.  To  in- 
,  therefore,  the  reading  of  the 
ito  our  Normal  School  is  nothing 
pi  to  make  it  not  an  American  but 
cstant  institution.  And  with 
Bson  will  all  non- Protestant  citi- 
Ihe  United  States  take  offense  at 
action. 

Catholics  never  dream  of  forcing 
lolic  Bible  upon  our  non-Catholic 
I  and  we,  in  all  justice,  claim  the 
jht  and  privilege  from  them." 
is  unanswerable.  The  with 
)f  the  Bible  from  the  school  iu- 
10  right  of  the  Protestants.  It 
deny  them  the  free  use  of  their 
all  places  and  meetings  where 
iecting  are  not  obliged  to  attend, 
ly  denies  their  right  to  force  it 
lers.  They  have  their  churches. 
iday  schools,  their  houses,  here 
free  to  teach  what  they  like. 
they  not  willing  to  accord  to 
he  freedom  they  ask  for  theni- 
Supposing  the  Catholics  were  to 
bave  their  Bible  read  in  the 
in  place  of  the  Protestant  Uibk. 
lowl  of  prote.st  would  go  uj)  from 
pountry,  and  justl)-  too.  Shall 
ly  with  an  injustice  make  us  iii- 
it  ?  This  (jucstion  cainiot  he 
pon  thegroxmds  of  our  own  in- 
feeling.  I  .see  no  rea.son  wh)- 
need  object  to  the  single  read- 
e  Bible  as  practiced  formerly  at 
lal  School  and  the  chant  of  the 
Prayer"  It  has  Ix-eii  very  im- 
to  me  when  1  have  been  pre.s- 
tegret  that  the  question  has  been 
But  the  fact  that  there  are 
,0  object  to  it,  leaves  us  nothing 
to  say  in  its  defense.  It  is  in 
sufficient  reason  for   taking  our 


Bibles  under  our  arms  and  going  home 
to  read  them  in  the  quiet  of  our  own 
rooms,  and  from  the  pulpits  of  our  Pro- 
testant churches. 

We  may  say  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Catholics,  the  Jews,  or  any  other 
person  .should  object  to  the  reading  of 
our  Bible.  This  is  our  opinion.  We 
have  no  right  to  decide  for  others,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  many  w^ho  do 
object  and  they  have  the  same  right  to 
object  to  our  Bible  as  have  we  to  object 
to  theirs. 

The  issue  has  Ixren  very  fairly  stated 
by  the  minister  of  the  Baptist  church. 
He  says:  "Prom  the  po.sition  the  Bible 
occujiies  in  the  school  and  from  all  the 
facts  which  come  to  us  from  the  history 
of  the  subject,  all  fair-minded  people 
will,  I  think,  agree  it  is  thought  in  con- 
nection with  its  position  in  the  public 
schools  as  a  religious  book.  The  Bible 
is  a  religious  book  all  through,  and  al- 
ways a  religions  book.  I  a.sk.  then,  by 
what  authority  or  right  do  we  seek  to 
press  the  book  of  our  religion  into  State 
schools  ?  Those  schools  are  common 
property,  built  by  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, Jew  and  Centile.  Agno.stic  and 
.\thestic  alike.  I  am  told  that  l>y  the 
right  of  numbers  this  .should  be  done; 
tliat  there  is  a  majority  of  Protestant 
Chri.stians  in  this  laud,  hence  we  have 
the  right  to  claim  a  place  for  the  Bible. 

But  if  there  is  anything  dear  to  us  in 
this  country,  it  is  that  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion majorities  do  not  count.  It  is 
said  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  sectarian 
book.  Ill  the  sense  intended,  that  is 
true.  But  tbe  Bible  is  the  seat  of  re- 
ligious authority  for  Protestant  only. 
Catholics  refer  to  the  church  and  relig- 
ionists to  reason.  So  that  it  is  the  plac- 
ing of  the  Protestant  religion  in  a  posi- 
tion of  manifest  advantage  in  a  field  be- 
longing to  all,  alike.      It  is  claimed  that 
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this  is  a  Christian  nation.  If  so  it  is  not 
by  enactment  or  coercion.  It  is  so  be- 
cause the  people,  who  were  pioneers  in 
our  country,  were  Christians,  and  pio- 
neers always  give  cast  to  the  State.  But 
the  cause  of  the  coming  of  the  early 
Christians  to  this  country  was  this  very 
desire  to  get  rid  of  everything  like  re- 
ligious oppression  or  disadvantage." 

A  certain  minister  announced  his 
topic  for  his  morning  sermon,  "Why  we 
propose  to  stand  by  the  Bible."  The 
question  at  issue  is  not  that  of  "standing 
by  the  Bible,"  but  whether  it  should  be 
forced  into  the  public  schools.  No  one 
interferes  with  the  right  of  the  Protest- 
ants to  stand  by  their  Bible  as  vigor- 
ously as  they  will,  so  long  as  they  stand 
on  territory  that  is  rightfully  theirs. 
They  have  their  churches,  their  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  community  at  large  in 
which  to  proclaim  their  faith,  but  when 
they  enter  institutions  supported  by 
Catholic  money  and  the  money  of  non- 
Christians  as  well  as  their  own,  here 
they  have  no  exclusive  rights. 

All  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Bible  in  the  school  can  be  reduced 
to  this  one  proposition — the  right  of  a 
majority  to  coerce  the  religious  faith  of 
a  minority. 

We  do  not  question  the   good  inten- 
tions of  our  friends  who  are  urging  this 
matter,   they  honestly   believe   that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  es- 
sential to  the  world's  salvation,  and  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  force  it  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.     Let  us  take  waniing. 
It   was  precisely   the  same   feeling  that 
burned  ser\'ants  at  the  stake  and  John 
Rogers,  that   tortured    the    Quakers   in 
Massachusetts,     that    persecuted     unto 
death  a  hundred  thousand  other  martyrs, 
wer  great  our  zeal   in  what  seems 
jood  works,  we  must  recognize  the 
of  every  person  to  regulate  his  own 


religious  faith.    Those   who  difier 
us  in  religious  faith  have  the  same 
to  bum   us,  literally  or  tnetaphoric 
as  have  we  to  bum  them. 

There  is  but  one  of  two  cours* 
our  government  to  follow.  Either  it 
adopt  Protestantism  or  a  National ; 
ion  and  use  its  power  to  support  it, 
must  accord  equal  protection  to  all  fs 
using  its  power  for  the  advantage  of  i 
The  first  would  violate  the  most  s 
principles  of  our  Republic,  then 
the  only  course  it  can  follow  consist 
and  justly  is  to  openly  declare  th 
who  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  p 
schools  have  equal  rights  therein,  a 
see  that  that  principle  is  enf 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  ( 
land. 


NOTES,  ETC 


Omaha  will  spend  about  $5oo,oc 
school  buildings  in  '92. 

The  Teacher's  Fair,  in  Philade 
which  was  held  in  December  was 
successful,  over  $50,000  being  rea 

He  who  can  at  all  times  sa< 
pleasure  to  duty  approaches  sublira: 
Lavater. 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  int 
head,  no  man  can  take  it  awav 
him.  An  investment  in  knowled{ 
ways  pays  the  best  interest. — Frank 

"Who's  whistling  tn  the  school-n 
asked  the  teacher.  "Me,"  said  J< 
Jones;  "didn't  you  know  I  could  whi 
And  then  the  band  played  and  th 
commenced. —  The  N.  C.  Teacher. 

How  many  who,  after  having  acl 
fame  and  fortune,  recall  with  regr 
time  when — ascending  the  hill  of 
the  sun  of  their  twentieth  year- 
had  nothing  but  courage,  which 
virtue  of  the  young,  and  hope,  wl 
the  treasure  of  the  poor? — H.  Mung 
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:lass  of  state  normal  school. 
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;  forty- first  class  has  been  grad- 
ted.  Nineteen  more  teachers 
t  ready  to  instill  knowledge  into 
ds  of  the  rising  generation.  On 
29th  the  simplest  graduating  ex- 
ver  held  in  this  school  were  en- 
jr  the  many  friends  of  the  class. 
e  usual  singing,  Prof.  Childs 
addressed  the  graduates.  The 
feature  of  the  exercises  was  a 
ad  by  Dr.  Jordan,  entitled  "Tbo- 
l  John  Brown."  With  his  usual 
s.  Dr.  Jordan  has  allow^ed  us  to 
the  essay,  and  those  who  had 
privilege  of  hearing  it,  will  be 
read  what  their  more  fortunate 
heard. 


e  melljw  wedding-bells, 
Idcn  bells '. 

rorld  of  happiness  their  harmony  fore- 
Is  ' 

the  balmy  air  of  night 
f  ring  out  their  delight ! 

one  of  our  teachers  surprised 
ing  her  position  to  enter  the 
«ial  school.     Miss  Bennett,  who 
gust   1881   has  been  connected 


with  the  Normal  School,  is  no  longer 
Miss  Bennett  but  Mrs.  Bamhart. 

Miss  Lora  Scudamore,  of  the  claiss  of 
May,  'S7,  has  been  elected  to  guard  the 
interests  of  aspirants  for  algebraic  and 
geometric  honors.  After  graduation 
Miss  Scudamore  taught  continually  in 
this  State  until  the  fall  of  i8go,  when 
she  entered  Michigan  University. 

Mrs.  Hughes,  who  has  been  the 
teacher  of  History  and  Constitution  since 
September,  1889.  has  resigned.  The 
history  is  being  ably  taught  by  Miss 
Helen  Sprague,  of  the  class  of  June,  '90, 
who  is  al.so  Assistant  Librarian. 

Miss  Bethel's  leave  of  absence  has 
been  prolonged  five  months.  In  the 
meantime  Miss  Payne,  a  graduate  of  the 
Albany  Normal  College,  and  lately  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  Kingston  School,  N. 
Y.,  will  fill  her  place. 


Among  the  many  pleasant  features  of 
Commencement  Day,  Jan.  29tb,  were 
the  decorations  of  the  various  class- 
rooms. 

Kutering  Room  M,  the  first  thing  that 
greeted  our  eyes  was  the  teacher's  table 
artistically  decorated  with  smilax,  in  the 
center  of  which  stood  a  beautiful  basket 
of  choice  roses.  The  black-boards  of 
Room  R  were  a  pleasing  revelation  of 
the  artistic  talent  of  the  school.  Room 
F  also  presented  a  pleasing  appearance, 
the  principal  features  of  its  decoration 
being  the  evergreens  on  the  table  and 
the  floral  initials  of  the  teacher  on  the 
board. 

But  the  nucleus  of  attraction  was  Miss 
Bennett's  room.  Her  pupils  had  pre- 
pared a  fitting  farewell  for  their  kind 
teacher.  Kvergreens  hung  gracefully 
over  the  artistic  drawings  on  the  board, 
and  two  exquisite  floral  baskets  peeped 
from  the  mass  ot  choice  flowers  in  which 
her  table  was   eml>edded.     The  decora- 


tions  were  all  completed  before  school 
began  Thursday,  and,  when  Miss  Ben- 
nett entered  the  fairy-land  of  flowers, 
she  was  so  moved  that,  at  first,  she  could 
not  speak.  Later  in  the  day  the  room 
was  photographed  so  that  Miss  Bennett 
raa)'  always  cherish  pleasant  remem- 
brances of  her  last  day  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Normal. 


Onk  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  as- 
sembled in  the  Normal  Hall  met  there 
on  the  evening  of  February  loth,  to 
hear  Dr.  I)e  Guerville  lecture  on  the 
World's  Fair.  He  illustrated  his  lecture 
by  views  of  many  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion building.i,  some  of  the  buildings  in- 
tended to  be  erected  at  the  Columbian 
Fair,  and  of  California  scenery.  The 
lecture  was  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive. 

Prof.  Coinstock  of  Stanford  and  Cor- 
nell I'niversities  has  given  us  a  series  of 
three  lectures  on  Entomology.  In  the 
first,  he  spoke  of  insects  in  general,  and 
gave  a  brief  history-  of  the  canker-worm, 
with  some  of  the  methods  of  exterminat- 
ing it.  The  second  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Beneficial  Insects,  and  the 
third  to  Common  Fruit  Pests.  His  lec- 
tures were  well  attended  and  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  orchardisLs  of  Santa 
Clara  county. 

The  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  is 
doing  untold  good  to  the  people  of  this 
county  by  these  lectures  from  their  differ- 
ent professors,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  be  present  at  them.  Prof.  Comstock 
is  going  to  devote  this  whole  week  to 
lectures  on  Entomology,  at  Palo  Alto, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  invited  to  be  present.  What 
an  opportunity  for  the  tanners  and  or- 
chardists! 

Prof.  Comstock  stands  at  the  head  in 
his  line  of  work.  At  present,  he  divides 
his  time   between    Cornell   and    Leland 


Stanford  Jr.  Universities,  it  seem 
possible  for  either  to  spare  him  alt< 
He  was  formerly  United  States  E 
ogist.  and  it  was  he  who  first 
the  careful  study  of  the  scale  bi 
him  is  due  much  of  the  valuable 
edge  we  now  possess  of  that  pe^ 

LITERARY 


RURAL    OLIMPSES. 


Bv  Laura  B.  Evkrktt. 
.\  fanner  sings  as  be  plows  away 
And  the  world  remembers  his  plainti 
Recalls  how  bis  gentle  spirit  grieves 
Thai  the  needful  stirring  of  earth  ami 
Should  frighten  the  field-mouse  irom 
Or  crush  the  daisy's  modest  head 
From  city  streets  the  wind  returns 
To  sing  the  plowman's  song  with  Bur 

One  writes  of  Loudon's  squire  and  cle 
Merchant  and  parson  of  the  kirk; 
The  company  upon  his  pa^c 
Move  slowly  on  their  pil^jrimage. 
He  paints  them  well,  but  l>elter  slill 
He  paints  the  flowers  upon  the  hill. 
Tells  how,  at  dawn,  he  goes  lo  seek 
The  meadow  blossoms  frail  and  meek 

And  misty  scrolls  two  scenes  disclose, 
From  Midas  with  his  golden  rose 
On  Rolden  stem,  we  turn  with  scorn 
To  see  poor  Flora's  daughter  torn 
P'roni  flowery  Gelds  she  Iove<l  to  ruau 
And  forced  lo  grander  urban  home. 
While  Plutus  gains  a  lovely  wife. 
She  sadlv  leaves  her  rural  life. 


I 


Sabrina  bathes  in  wayside  pnol. 
And  on  llie  bank  of  streamlet  coi 
Quaint  Walton,  angling,  faiu  would  \ 
All  worried  workers  the  way  to  reach 
The  full  content  of  a  olissful  mind, 
leaving  the  troubles  o(  men  behin<l— 
Leaving  forever  their  slir  bu<1  strife, 
And  courting  nature  in  rural  life. 

That  the  world  hnsganicred  such  simp 
Holding  them  precious  and  priceless, 
That  we,  apart  by  many  a  pace 
P"rom  the  country  life  of  a  rimple  r«C( 
Hold  true  those  words,  long  written  i 
"God  made  the  country,  man  the 
A  land  of  cities  holds  in  lore 
The  joys  of  life  in  the  Out  of  Dj 
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Bv   Uk.   Dvviu    S.  Jordan, 


t'e  a  word  to  say  about  Thoreau, 
episode  in  his  life  which  brought 
liacter  into  bold  relief,  and  which 
irlj'  earned  for  him  a  place  in 
can  history,  as  well  as  in    our  lit- 

not  wish  to  give  any  account  of 
of  Thoreau.  In  the  preface  to 
ume  called  "Excursions"  you  will 
biographical  sketch,  written  by 
lag  hand  of  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
im  well. 

Jier  shall  I  enter  into  any  jiistifica- 
Thoreau's  peculiar  mode  of  life, 
11  I  descrilje  the  famous  cabin  in 
Bue  woods  by  Walden  Pond,  al- 
lecoming  the  Mecca  of  the  Order 
iterers,  whose  great  prophet  was 
u.  His  profession  of  land  sur- 
was  one  naturally  adopted  by  him, 
>  him  every  forest  and  field  was 
ig,  each  with  its  own  individuality. 
profession  kept  him  in  the  fields 
Foods,  with  the  sky  over  his  head 
he  mould  under  his  feet.  It  paid 
he  money  for  his  daily  wants,  and 
d  need  for  no  more. 

seldom  went  far  away  from  Con- 
aad,  in  a  half  playful  way,  he  used 
w  everything  in  the  world  from  a 
)rd  standpoint.  All  the  grandest 
grew  there  and  all  the  rarest  flow- 
nd  nearly  all  the  pheuooiena  of  na- 
ould  be  observed  at  Concord. 
othing  can  be  hoped  of  you."  he 
"if  this  bit  of  mould  under  your 
not  sweeter  to  you  than  any  other 
s  world — in  any  world." 
bough  one  of  the  most  acute  of  Ob- 
's, Thoreau  was  never  reckoned 
J  the  scientists  of  his  time.  He 
■fver  a  member  of  any  Natural  His- 
MxHety,    nor  of   any    Academy   of 


Sciences,  bodies,  which,  in  a  general 
way,  he  held  in  great  but  not  altogether 
unmerited  contempt.  When  men  band 
together  for  the  study  of  nature,  they 
firsr  draft  a  long  coustitution,  witli  its 
attendant  l»y-laws.  and  then  proceed 
to  the  election  of  officers,  and,  by  and 
by,  the  study  of  nature  becomes  subor- 
dinate to  the  maintenance  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

In  technical  .scientific  work  Thoreau 
took  little  pleasure.  It  is  often  pendan- 
tic,  often  bloodless,  and  often  it  is  a 
source  of  inspiration  only  to  him  by 
whom  the  work  is  done.  Animals  and 
plants  were  interesting  to  him,  not  in 
their  structure  and  genealogical  affinities, 
but  in  their  relations  to  bis  mind.  He 
loved  wild  things,  not  alone  for  them- 
selves but  also  the  tonic  affect  of  their 
savagery  upon  him. 

"I  wish  to  speak  a  word  for  nature," 
he  said,  "for  absolute  freedom  and  wild- 
ness,  as  contrasted  with  a  freedom  and 
culture  merely  civil,  to  regard  man  as  an 
inhabitant,  a  part  and  parcel  of  nature 
rather  than  an  a  member  of  society.  I 
wi.sh  to  make  an  extreme  statement;  if 
so,  I  may  make  an  emphatic  one,  for 
there  are  enough  champions  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  ministers  and  the  .school 
eonnnittees,  and  every  one  of  you,  will 
take  care  of  that." 

Two  sorts  of  i)eople  read  Thoreau.  his 
admirers  and  his  critics.  To  the  one 
class  he  is  the  prophet  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  interpreter  of  natuie,  and  his 
every  word  has  to  them  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance.    He  is  the  man  who 

"Lives  all  alone,  close  to  the  bone, 

And  where  life  is  sweetest,  contiiiunlly  ealcsl." 

They  resent  all  criticism  of  his  life  or 
his  words.  They  are  impatent  of  all  an- 
alysis oi  his  methods  or  of  his  motives, 
and  a  word  of  praise  of  him,  is  the  surest 
passport  to  their  good  graces. 
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critics  miss  the  inner  harmony 
Thoreau's  admirers  see,  and  dis- 
,  %  ily  queer  paradoxes  and  extravag- 
_  <:>f  statement  where  the  others  hear 
-  *j>i*^  of  Nature's  oracle. 
j^tli  most  literary  men,  the  power  or 
^^s^ition  of  those  who  know  or  under- 
^^  tlicif  writings  is  in  some  degree  a 
t^^r  of  literar>' culture.     It  is  hardly 

^    the  case  of  Thoreau. 

..•^■^e  most  illiterate  man    I  ever  saw, 

-,      liad  ever   heard  of  Thoreau,    Mr. 

»»«?>■    ^'"1'^"**.   .of    Freedom    Center, 

^^^j»amic    County,   Wisconsin,   was  a 

_^t,    ardent  admirer  of  Thoreau,  while 

most    eminent    critic    in   America, 

^c***  RwfJ'cll  I.owell,  I  think,  does  him 

«tt    justice.      To    Lowell    the    finest 

^j|rhis  <»f  Thoreau  are  but  strawberries 

•  »i   l%mer.««on's  garden,  and  other  critics 

.^  |»)lU>wcd  back  these  same  strawber- 

.««    tUrotinh  I'^mcrson  to  still  older  gar- 


»*?». 


iiiuoiiK  tlicin  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas 


l%ut,  st'tting   the  critics  aside,  let  me 

,  I    \o\\   'ibimt  Darncy    Mullins.     Some 

*  -nlv  YOJirs  ago  I  lived  for  a  year  in  the 

lliffu  piul  of  Wisconsin.     The  snow 

v<*vv  deep   in    the  winter  there,   and 


^    I  lUHvpti'd   a    chance   to  ride  into 
•  It  ihrough   the  snowbanks  on  a  sled 


«»* 

rt>v»  '»v  *wt)  oxen  and  driven  by  Bar- 

y    MuUitis.     Harney    was   a    genuine 

*  ^jjH^vUoi    from  the  banks  of  Killarney. 

^1  hr  rojiltl  siMrci'ly  be   said  to   speak 


^%%ii 


He  told  me  that 


L^^krr  \w  «'Mini-  t<>  Freedom  Center  he 
I  lived  in  a  town  called  Concord,  in 
IjU|(»«i'l>UWtt.s.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
J!JL||H«eil  l«>  know  a  man  there  by  the 
^^^  of  Henry  Thoreau.  He  at  once 
UVittHtic  and   he  said,  among 

tu  was  a  land  surveyor  in 
WW  him  well.  He  had  a 
own,   and  he   didn't   care 


naught  about  money,  but  if  there 
ever  a  gentleman  alive,  he  was  one." 

Barney  seemed   much  saddened  w! 
I  told  him  that  Mr.  Thoreau  had 
dead  a  dozen  years,  and,  on   parting, 
asked  me  to  come  out  some  time  to  Fi 
dom  Center,  and  to  spend  a  night  vil 
him.     He  hadn't  much  of   a    room 
offer  me,  but  there  was  always  a  place  if] 
his  house  for  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thorean. 

Such  is  the    feeling   of  this  guild 
lovers  of  Thoreau,  and  some  of  you  nuqr 
sometime  come  to  belong  to  it 

Here  is  the  test  for  you.  Thoreaasays 

"I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse, 
and  a  turtle-dove,  and  am  still  on  thdr 
trail.  Many  are  the  travelers  I  have 
spoken  to  regarding  them,  describii^ 
their  traits,  and  what  calls  they  an- 
swered to.  I  have  met  one  or  two  who 
have  heard  the  hound  and  the  tramp  of 
the  horse,  and  even  seen  the  dove  disap- 
pear behind  the  cloud,  and  they  seemed 
as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had 
lost  them  themselves." 

Now    if   any  of  you,    even    in  your 
dreams,    have  heard   the  horse,  or  seen    1 
the  sunshine  on   the  dove's  wings,  you    < 
may  join  iti  the  search.      If  not  you  may 
close   the  books,    for   Thoreau  has  not 
written  for  you. 

This  Thoreau  guild  is  composed,  as 
he  says,  "of  knights  of  a  new,  or, 
rather,  an  old  order,  not  equestrians  or 
chevaliers,  not  Ritters  or  riders,  but 
walkers,  a  still  more  ancient  and  honor- 
able class,  I  trust." 

"I  have  met,"  he  says,  'but  one  or  two 
persons  who  understand  the  art  of  walk- 
ing: who  had  a  genius  for  sauntering, 
which  word  is  beautifully  derived  from 
idle  people  who  roved  about  the  countrj' 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  asked  charitv, 
under  pretense  of  going  u  la  SainU  Terre, 
a  Sainte  Terre,  a  Holy  Lander.  They 
who  never  go  to  the  Holy  Land  in  their 
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:bey  pretend,  are  indeed  mere 
vagabonds;  but  they  who  go 
saunterers  in  the  good  sense. 
(k  is  a  kind  of  crusade  preached 
*eter  the  Hermit  within  us,  to 
Ind  reconquer  this  Holy  Land 
lands  of  the  Icfidels." 
true  that  we  are  but  faint- 
crusaders,  who  undertake  no 
Ig.  never-ending  enterprises. 
Sitions  are  but  tours,  atjd  come 
pn  at  evening  to  the  old  hearth- 

I  which  we  set  out.  Half  the 
put  retracing  our  steps.  We 
b  forth   on    the   shortest   walk, 

1,  in  the  spirit  of  undying  ad- 
never  to  return,  prepared  to 
t  our  embalmed  hearts  only  as 
>ur  desolate  kingdoms.  If  you 
r  to  leave  father  and  mother, 
ler  and  sister,  and  wife  and 
friends,  if  you  have  paid  your 
made  your  will,  and  settled  all 
rs  and  are  a  free  man,  you  are 
la  walk." 
5  not  of  Thoreau  as  a  saunterer, 

Eituralist,  or  as  an  essayist,  that 
speak,  but  as  a  moralist  and 
ation  to  American  politics. 

II  lived  in  a  dark  day  of  our 
Jiistory.  At  one  time  he  made 
Lion  of  indei^endence  in  a  small 
,  refused  allegiance  and  poll-tax 
•rnment  built  on  a  corner-stone 
I  slavery. 

p  of  this  he  was  put  into  jail. 
remained  one  night,  and  where 
t  some  curious  observations  of 
i-people  as  viewed  from  the  in- 
R  bars. 

ra  came  along  in  the  morning 
id  him  what  he  was  there  for. 
re  you  not  in  here,  Mr.  Emer- 
s  his  reply,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
Dan  had  a  right  to  be  free  in  a 
rhere  some  men  were  slaves. 


Though  a  severe  critic  on  convention- 
alities and  wrongs,  Thoreau  was  al- 
ways a  hopeful  man  and  no  finer  rebuke 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Pessimism  was  ever 
given  than  these  words  of  his; 

"I  know  of  no  more  encouraging  fact 
than  the  unquestionable  ability  of  a  man 
to  elevate  his  life  by  a  conscious  en- 
deavor. It  is  something  to  be  able  to 
paint  a  particular  picture,  or  to  carve  a 
statue  and  so  make  a  few  objects  beauti- 
ful, but  it  is  far  more  glorious  to  carve 
and  paint  the  very  atmo.sphere  and  me- 
dium through  which  we  look.  This 
morally  we  can  do." 

"Voting  for  the  right,"  Thoreau  .said. 
"is  doing  nothing  for  it,  it  is  only  ex- 
pressing to  men  feebly  your  desire  that 
right  should  prevail."  He  would  not  for 
an  instant  recognize  that  political  organi- 
zation for  his  government  which  was  the 
slaves  government  also.  "In  fact."  be 
said,  "I  will  quietly  after  my  fashion, 
declare  war  with  the  Stale." 

"Under  a  government  which  impris- 
ons any  unjustly,  the  true  place  for  a 
just  man  is  also  a  prison.  I  know  this 
well  that  if  one  thousand,  if  one  hun- 
dred, or  if  one  honest  man  in  this  state  of 
Massachusetts  ceasing  to  withdraw  from 
this  copartnership  and  be  locked  up  in 
the  county  jail,  therefore  it  would  be  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  America.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  small  the  beginning  may 
seem  to  be,  what  is  once  well  done  is 
done  forever." 

Thoreau's  friends  paid  his  taxes  for  him 
and  he  was  set  free,  so  that  the  whole 
affair  seemed  like  a  joke.  Vet  as  Stev- 
enson says,  "if  his  example  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  hundred  or  by  thirty  of  his 
followers,  it  would  have  greatly  precipi- 
tated the  era  of  freedom  and  justice. 

We  feel  the  misdeeds  of  our  country 
with  so  little  fervor,  for  we  are  not  wit- 
nesses to  the  suffering  they  cause.     But 
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when  we  see  them  wake  an  active  horror 
in  our  fellow -man;  when  we  see  a 
neighbor  prefer  to  lie  in  prison  than  be 
so  much  as  passively  implicated  in  their 
perpetration,  even  the  dullest  of  us  will 
begin  to  realize  them  with  a  quicker 
pulse." 

In  the  feeling  that  a  wrong  no  matter 
how  great,  must  fall  before  the  deter- 
mined assault  of  a  man  no  matter  how 
weak,  Thoreau  found  the  reason  for  his 
action. 

There  is  a  long  chapter  in  our  national 
history  which  every  patriotic  American, 
north  or  south,  must  some  day  read  with 
shame.  It  began  before  the  administra- 
tion of  James  K.  Polk,  and  it  ended  with 
that  of  James  Buchanan,  after  which  the 
"insolent  banner"  of  the  Stars  and  Bars 
proclaimed  us  a  broken  people,  but  car- 
ried from  us  the  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tion's shame. 

But  in  those  dark  days  we  all.  Whig 
or  Republican  or  Democrat,  worshipped 
our  own  deformity,  hapily  soon  to  be- 
come so  hideous  to  us.  So  very  hideous, 
indeed,  at  last,  that  the  political  party  oi 
the  North  which  was  considered  its  spec- 
ial guardian,  has,  right  or  wrong,  never 
yet  been  forgiven  by  the  people. 

Tolerated  it  is  now,  and  it  will  be 
again,  as  a  refuge  from  the  leeches  which 
always  cling  to  the  party  in  power,  but 
fully  and  freely  trusted — it  has  not  yet 
been.  I  do  not  defend  the  feeling,  nor 
do  I  try  to  justify  it.  I  state  it  as  a  fact. 
And  this  fact  stands  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est obstacles  in  the  way  of  some  of  the 
reforms  our  nation  needs  to-day. 

Most  of  us  are  too  young  to  remember 
much  of  politics  under  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  or  to  understand  the  deference 
which  politicians  of  every  grade  then 
paid  to  the  peculiar  institution. 

It  was  in  those  days  in  our  Middle 
West     that      Kentucky      blackguards. 


backed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  S 
and  aided  not  by  Northern  blackg 
alone,  but  by  many  of  the  best  cil 
of  those  states,  chased  runaway  s 
through  the  streets  of  our  Nor 
cities. 

And  not  the  politicians  alone,  bt 
teachers  and  preachers,  took  their 
in  paying  tribute  to  Caesar.  We 
told  that  the  Bible  itself  was  a  chac 
of  slaver>- ;  and  at  least  two  of  our } 
est  theologians  in  the  North,  Le< 
Woods  of  Bowdoin  College  and  01 
Hodge  ot  Princeton,  declared,  ii 
name  of  the  Higher  Law.  that  si 
was  a  holy  thing,  which  the  Lord 
cursed  Canaan  would  ever  uphold. 

In  those  days  there  came  a  man 
the  West,  a  tall,  gaunt,  grizzly,  sh; 
haired.  (}od-fearing  man;  a  son  c 
Puritans  whose  ancestors  came  ov 
the  Mayflower,  a  dangerous  fanal 
lunatic  he  was  called,  and,  with  th 
of  a  few  poor  negroes  whom  he 
stolen  from  slavery,  he  defied  the  j 
of  this  whole  slave-catching  t 
States. 

A  little  square  brick  building,  c 
sort  of  car-shop  stands  near  the  ra 
station  in  the  town  of  Harper's  1 
with  the  mountain  wall  not  far  b 
it  and  the  Potomac  river  running  t 
And  from  this  building  was  fire 
shot  that  pierced  the  heart  of  slave 

And  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
tured  this  man,  and  took  him  ov 
hung  liitn,  and  laid  his  body  in  the, 
where  it  still  lies  mouldering.  Bu' 
was  part  of  him  not  in  the  jurisdici 
Virginia,  and  which  they  could  n 
hang  nor  bur>',  and,  to  the  infinii 
prise  ol  the  Governor  of  Virgini 
soul  went  marching  on.  When 
heard  in  Concord  that  John  Brow 
been  captured,  and  was  soon  to  be 
Thoreau  sent  notice  through  the  cil 
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in  the  public  hall  on  the 

and  character  of  John  Brown, 

ly  evening,  and  invited  all  to  be 

Republican  Committee  and  the 
,tee  of  the  Abolitionists  sent  word 
that  this  was  no  time  to  speak; 
ss  such  matters  then  was  prema- 
1  inadvisable. 

^lied:  "I  did  not  send  to  you  for 
but  to  tell  you  that  I  am  ^oing 
.'*  The  selectmen  of  Concord 
ither  grant  nor  retuse  him  the 
Kt  last  they  ventured  to  lose  the 
,  place  where  they  knew  he  could 

address  of  Thorean's,    "A  Plea 

Kain  John    Brown,"  should   be  a 

In  American  historj-. 

to  not  always  realize  that  the  time 

Sican  history  is  now.     The  dates 

ittlement  of  Jamestown  and  Ply- 

nd  St.  Augustine  do  not  consti- 

historj'.     Columbus  did  not  dis- 

ns.      In  a  high   sense,   the   true 

k  is  barely  thirty  years  old,  and 

President  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

1  the  North  are  a  little  impatient 

s,   and  our  politicians,    who  are 

ays  our  best  citizens,  mutter  ter- 

taths.  especially  in   the  month  of 

r,   because  the  South  is   not  yet 

regenerate,  because  not  all  which 

from  the  ashes  of  the  slave-pen 

ngels  of  light. 

let  us  be  patient  while  the  world 
on.  Fort)'  years  ago  not  only  the 
of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Chattahoo- 
nit  those  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
h  were  under  the  la.sh.  On  the 
JohtJ  Brown's  hanging  not  half  a 
men  in  the  city  of  Concord,  the 
Jtellectual  town  in  New  England. 
me  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne 
cott,  dared  say  that  they  felt  any 
for  the  man  or  sympathy  for  the 
or  which  he  died. 


If  the  world  turns  once  around  in  our 
lifetime  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  It  will 
never  turn  back  again.  Whatever 
ground  is  won  for  freedom  is  won  for- 
ever. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  few  passages  fronj 
this  "Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown." 

To  fully  realize  its  power  you  should 
read  it  all  for  yourselves.  You  must  put 
yourselves  back  into  history,  now  al- 
ready seeming  almost  ancient  history  to 
us,  to  the  period  when  Buchanan  was 
President — the  terrible  sultry  lull  just 
before  the  great  .storm. 

You  must  picture  the  audience  of  the 
best  people  in  Massachusetts,  half  sym- 
pathizing with  Captain  Brown,  half 
afraid  of  being  guilty  of  treason  in  so  do- 
ing. 

You  must  picture  the  speaker,  with  his 
clear-cut,  earnest  features  and  penetrat- 
ing voice.  No  preacher,  no  politician, 
no  professional  reformer,  no  Republican, 
no  Democrat;  a  man  who  never  voted;  a 
naturalist,  whose  companions  were  the 
flowers  and  the  birds,  the  trees  and  the 
squirrels. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Nature  in  protest 
E^ainst  slaver>'  and  in  plea  for  Captain 
Brown. 

"My  respect  for  my  lellowmen,"  said 
Thoreau.  "is  not  being  increased  these 
days.  I  have  noticed  the  cold-blooded 
way  in  which  men  speak  of  this  event,  as 
if  an  ordinary  malefactor,  though  one  of 
unusual  pluck  ithe  gamest  man  I  ever 
.saw.  the  Governor  of  Virginia  said),  had 
been  caught  and  was  about  to  Ije  hung. 
He  was  not  thinking  of  his  foes  when 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  thought  he 
looked  so  brave. 

"It  turns  what  sweetness  I  have  to 
gall  to  hear  the  remarks  of  some  of  ray 
neighbors.  When  we  heard  at  first  that 
he  was  dead,  one  of  my  townsmen  ob- 
served that  he  dieth  as  the  fool   dieth. 
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which,  for  an  instant,  suggested  a  like- 
ness in  him  dying  to  my  neighbor  living. 
Others,  craven-hearted, said, despairingly, 
that  he  threw  his  life  away  because  he 
resisted  the  Government.  Which  way 
have  they  thrown  their  lives,  pray? 

"I  hear  another  ask,  Yankee  like, 
'What  will  he  gain  by  it?"  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  fill  his  pockets  by  the  enter- 
prise. It  it  does  not  lead  to  a  surprise 
party,  if  he  does  not  get  a  new  pair  of 
boots,  or  a  vote  of  thanks,  it  must  be  a 
failure.  But  he  won't  get  anything. 
Well,  no;  I  don't  suppose  he  could  get 
four-an-sixpence  a  day  for  being  hung, 
take  the  year  around,  but  he  stands  a 
chance  to  save  his  soul — and  such  a  soul ! 
— which  you  do  not.  You  can  get  more 
in  your  market  for  a  quart  of  milk  than 
a  quart  of  blood,  but  yours  is  not  the 
market  heroes  carry  their  blood  to. 

'  'Such  do  not  know  that  like  the  seed 
is  the  fruit,  and  that  in  the  moral  world, 
when  good  seed  is  planted,  good  fruit  is 
inevitable;  that  when  you  plant  or  bur>' 
a  hero  in  his  field,  a  crop  of  heroes  is 
sure  to  spring  up.  This  is  a  seed  of  such 
force  and  vitality,  it  does  not  ask  our 
leave  to  germinate. 

A  man  does  a  brave  and  humane  deed 
and  on  all  sides  we  hear  people  and  parties 
declaring:  "I  didn't  do  it,  nor  counte- 
nance him  to  do  it  in  any  conceivable 
way.  It  can't  fairly  be  inferred  from  my 
past  career." 

Ye  needn't  take  so  much  pains,  my 

friends,  to  wash  your  skirts  of  him.     No 

one  will  ever  be  convinced  that  he  was 

any  creature  of  yours.     He   went  and 

came  as  he  himself  informs  us,  under  the 

auspices  of  John  Brown  and  nobody  else. 

"All  is  quiet  in  Harper's  Ferry,  say 

'  ioamals.     What  is  the  character  of 

ilm  which  follows  when  the  law 

e  slaveholder  prevail?     I  regard 

"ent  as  a  touchstone  designed  to 


bring  out  with  glaring  distinctn 
character  of  this  Government 
needed  to  be  thus  assisted  to  see  i 
light  of  history.  It  needed  to  s< 
When  a  government  puts  f( 
strength  on  the  side  of  injustice 
to  maintain  slavery  and  kill  tl 
ators  of  the  slave,  it  reveals  itsel 
as  brute  force.  It  is  mure  manil 
ever  that  tyranny  rules.  I  see  t 
ernment  to  be  effectually  alii 
France  and  Austria  in  oppressii 
kind. 

"The  only  government  that 
nize — and  it  matters  not  how  ft 
the  head  of  it,  or  how  small  its  i 
the  power  that  establishes  justi( 
land,  never  that  which  establish 
tice.  What  shall  we  think  of  a 
ment  to  which  all  the  truly  bi 
just  men  in  the  land  are  enemie 
ing  between  it  and  those  whoi 
presses? 

"Treason,  where  does  such 
take  its  rise?  I  cannot  help  thi 
you  as  you  deserve,  ye  gove 
Can  you  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
High  treason,  when  it  is  resis 
tyranny  here  below,  has  its  orig 
power  that  makes  and  forever  r 
man.  When  you  have  caught  a 
all  its  human  rebels,  you  hav« 
plished  nothing  but  your  ow 
You  have  not  struck  at  the  fountJ 
The  same  indignation  which  ch 
temple  once  will  clear  it  again. 

"I  hear  many  condemn  these 
cause  they  were  so  few.  Wh 
the  good  and  the  brave  ever  in  1 
Would  you  have  had  him  wait 
time  came?  Till  you  and  I  cam^ 
him?  The  ver>'  tact  that  he  hac 
ble  or  troop  of  hirelings  abc 
would  alone  distinguish  him  fr 
nar>'  heroes.  His  company  wa 
indeed,    because  few    could    b 
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f  to  pass  muster.     Each  one  who 
aid  down  his  lite  for  the  poor  and 
«ed  was  a  picked  man,  called  out 
ny  thousands,  if  not  millions.     A 
f  principle,  of  rare  courage  and  de- 
htiinauity,  ready   to   sacrifice   his 
any  moment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
man;  it  may  be  doubted  if  there 
as  many   more  their  equals  in  the 
fy.  for  their  leader,  no  doubt,  had 
sd  the  land  far  and  wide,  seeking  to 
his  troop.     These  alone  were  ready 
p  between  the  oppressor  and   the 
ssed.     Surely  they  were  the  ver>' 
men  you  could  select  to  be  hung! 
was  the  greatest  compliment  their 
ry  could    pay  them.      They  were 
'or  her  gallows.      She  has  tried  a 
time:  she  has  hung  a  good  many, 
ever  found  the  right  one  before. 
I  think  of  him  and  his  six  sous 
son-in-law  enlisted  for  this  fight, 
ing  cooly,   reverently,  humanely 
for  mouths  if  not  years,  sum- 
and  wintering  them  though,  with- 
ixpecting  any   reward   but  a  good 
ce,  while    almost    all   America 
,uked  on  the  other  side,   I  say 
that   it  affects   me  as  a   sublime 
Je. 

i  had  had  any  journal  advocating 
,se,  an)'  organ  monotonously  and 
Dmely  playing  the  same  old  tune 
leu  passing  around  the  hat,  it 
have  beeii  fatal  to  his  efficiency. 
Ad  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
Wie  by  the  government,  he  might 
)een  suspected.  It  was  the  fact 
e  tyrant  must  give  place  to  him 
to  the  tyrant,  tliat  distinguished 
om  all  the  reformers  of  the  day 
know. 

event  admonishes  me  that  there  is 
iSL  fact  as  death,  the  possibility  of  a 

I  dying.     It  seems  as  if  no  man  had 


man's  acts  and  words  do  not  create  a  re- 
vival it  will  be  the  severest  possible  sa- 
tire on  words  and  acts  that  do. 

It  is  the  best  news  that  America  has 
ever  heard.  It  has  alreadj--  quickened 
the  feeble  pulse  of  the  North  and  infused 
more  and  more  generous  blood  in  her 
veins  than  any  number  of  years  of  what 
is  called  political  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. How  many  a  man  who  was 
lately  contemplating  suicide  has  now 
something  to  live  for  ! 

"I  am  here  to  plead  her  cause  with 
you.  I  plead  not  for  his  life,  but  for  his 
character,  his  immortal  life,  and  so  it  be- 
comes  your  cause  wholly,  and  it  is  not 
his  in  the  least. 

"Some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
Christ  was  crucified;  this  morning,  per- 
chance, Captain  Brown  was  hung.  These 
are  the  two  ends  of  the  chain  which  is  not 
without  its  liuks.  He  is  not  Old  Brown, 
any  longer;  he  is  an  angel  of  light.  I 
see  now  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  bravest  and  humanest  man  in  all  the 
country  should  be  hung.  Perhaps  he 
saw  it  himself.  I  almost  fear  that  I  may 
yet  hear  of  his  deliverence.  doubting  if 
a  prolonged  life,  if  any  life  can  do  as 
much  good  as  his  death. 

"  'Misguided  !  Garrulous  I  Insane  ! 
Vindictive.'"  So  you  write  in  your  easy 
chairs,  and  thus  he,  wounded,  responds 
from  the  floor  of  the  Armory — clear  as  a 
cloudless  sky,  true  as  the  voice  of  Nature 
is  ! "  'No  man  sent  me  here.  It  was 
my  owu  promptings  and  that  of  my 
Maker.  I  acknowledge  no  master  in  hu- 
man form.  ' 

"And  in  what  a  sweet  and  noble  strain 
he  proceeds,  addressing  his  captors  who 
stand  over  him." 

"  'I  think,  my  friends,  you  are  guilty 
of  a  great  wrong  against  God  and  hu- 
manit)',  and  it  would  be  perfectly  right 
for  any  one  to  interfere  with  you  so  far 
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as  to  free  those  you  willfully  and  wick- 
edly hold  in  bondage.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  God  is  any  respecter  of  per- 
sons. 

I  pity  the  poor  in  bondage,  who  have 
none  to  help  them;  that  is  why  I  am 
here,  not  to  gratify  personal  animosity, 
revenge,  or  vindictive  spirit.  It  is  my 
sympathy  with  thQ  oppressed  and  the 
wronged  that  are  as  good  as  you  are, 
and  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

I  wish  to  say  furthermore,  that  you 
had  better,  all  you  people  of  the  South, 
prepare  yourselves  for  a  settlement  of 
that  question,  that  must  come  up  for 
settlement  sooner  than  you  are  prepared 
for  it.  The  sooner  you  are  prepared  the 
better.  You  may  dispose  of  me  now, 
very  easily,  I  am  nearly  disposed  of  al- 
ready, but  this  question  is  still  to  be  set- 
tled, this  negro  question,  I  mean  ;  the 
end  of  that  is  not  yet." 

"I  foresee  the  time  when  the  painter 
will  paint  that  scene,  no  longer  going  to 
Rome  for  his  subject  The  poet  will  sing 
it;  the  historian  record  it;  and,  with  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  it  will  be  the  or- 
nament of  some  future  national  gallery, 
when  at  least  the  present  form  of  slavery 
shall  be  no  more  here.  We  shall  then 
be  at  liberty  to  weep  for  Captain  Brown. 
Then,  and  not  to  then,  we  will  take  our 
revenge." 

While  on  a  tramp  through  the  North 

Woods,   in   northern  New    York,  some 

three  or  four  years  ago,  I  came  out  in  the 

township  of  North   Elba,  on    the  Old 

Tohn  Brown  farm.      Here  John  Brown 

"or  many  years,  and  here  he   tried 

>lish  a  colony  of  freed  slaves  in 

re  air  of  the  mountains.      Here, 

JU8   family    remained   through  the 

.  h^  times  when  he  took  part  in  the 
d^dy  struggles  that  made  and  kept 
free. 


The  little  old  brown  farm-houses 
on  the  edge  of  the  g^at  woods,  a  few 
to  the  north  of  the  highest  peaks  o 
Adirondacks.  There  is  nothing  un 
about  the  house.  You  will  find  a  c 
snch  in  a  few  hours  walk  almost 
where  in  the  mountain  parts  of 
England  or  New  York. 

It  stands  on  a  little  hill,  "in  a  sij 
place,"  as  they  say  in  that  region, 
no  shelter  of  trees  around  it. 

At  the  foDt  of  the  hill  in  a  broad  c 
flows  the  river  Au    Sable,    small 
clear  and   cold  and  full  of  trout, 
not  far  above  that  the  stream  take 
rise  in  the  dark  Indian  Pass,  the 
place  in. these  mountains  where  th 
of  winter  lasts   all  summer  long, 
same  ice  on  the  one  side  sends  fortl 
Au  Sable,   and  on  the  other  feeds 
fountain  head  of  the  infant  river  1 
son. 

In  the  little  doorway  in  front  oi 
farm-house  is  the  historic  spot  w 
John  Brown's  body  still  lies  moulde 

No  tombstone  stands  over  it,  for 
is  needed.     By  its  side  lies  a  huge, 
dering  boulder,  torn  ofiF  long  year 
by  the  glaciers    from  the  granite 
that  hem  in  Indian  Pass. 

The  boulder  is  some  fifteen  feet  i 
ameter,  large  enough  to  make  the  i 
house  behind  it  seem  small  in  com 
son.  On  its  upper  surface,  in  letten 
feet  long,  which  can  be  read  plainl 
a  mile  away  is  cut  the  simple  name 
JOHN    BROWN. 

This  is  John  Brown's  grave,  and 
place,  the  boulder,  and  the  inscri] 
are  alike  fitting  to  the  man  he  was. 

Dust  to  dust — granite  to  granite- 
last  of  the  Puritans ! 


Hillsdale  College  has  enrolled  ^ 
students  during  the  36  years  sine 
dedication. 
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iquestioning  loleralion  of  an  error 
iiigle  hour  is  proof  of  natural  un- 
tor  the  profession  of  teaching.  " 
■)rapt  obedience  to  a  principal  or 
rules  of  the  school  is  an  excellent 
in  a  teacher." 

ery  teacher  should  acquire  the 
»f  daily  inspecting,  at  a  glance,  the 
BDce  of  her  school-room." 
n  a  crowded  course  of  study,  the 
must  select  first  the  essentials, 
np  the  less  important  subjects  as 
dmits. 
teachers  and  pupils  should  re- 
that  a  loud  and  boisterous  tone 
is  out  of  place  in  any  school  or 
a  room. 

e  is  no  such  thing  as  teaching 
separately.  If  writing  is  never 
d  except  at  the  writing  hour,  no 
■will  be  made  to  improve  except 
ven  time." 

not  necessary  that  the  profes- 
jacher  should  own,  or  have  at  bis 
tf//  of  the  mechanical  appliances 
ig  text  books)  suited  to  his  par- 
ranch  of  work  but  it  is  necessary 
have  an  extensive  acquaintance 
such  appliances." 
often  original  (?)  sentences  are 
ot-like  repetitions  pieced  out  by 
tion  or  substitution  of  a  single 
Originalitj-  of  expression  is  as 
I  a  factor  of  good  language  as 
s. 

like  friends,  are  liest  reniem- 
'hen  they  introduce  themselves 
miiig  lor  us  some  kindly  deed, 
teacher  so  cjueslion  that  the  child 
clearly  express  himself  for  need 
d.  Then  let  the  introduction 
The  word  will  be  remem- 


as  a  true  friend  and  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived and  carefully  treasured  by  the 
"language-poor"  little  mendicant. — Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger. 

Words  are  like  paper  money;  their 
value  depends  on  what  they  stand  for. 
Words  without  ideas  are  an  irredeemable 
currency. — Gordy. 

"Devices  are  useless  unless  real  teach- 
ing shows  through  them.  Adapt  devices 
to  your  need.  Don't  put  any  tLitjg  into 
your  work  until  you  have  analyiced  it  for 
its  educational  value." 
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ASTRONOMICAL    NOTES. 


By  E.  H.  Harn.krp. 

The  brighter  stars,  besides  the  Arabian 
names  that  have  been  applied  to  most  of 
them,  have  been  numbered  with  the  let- 
ters of  the  Greek  alphal>et.  In  general 
the  brightest  star  in  any  constellation  is 
called  a//>/ia  the  next  Ma,  gowma,  delta, 
and  so  on.  Thus  we  have  alplia  cant's 
major  is,  the  brightest  star  in  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Great  Dog.  fleta  Tattri, 
the  second  brightest  star  in  the  Bull, 
etc.  Each  constellation  therefore  has 
its  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta,  etc.  This 
method  (which  was  first  applied  during 
the  last  century)  is  very  convenient.  In 
practical  use  the  letter  itself  is  written. 

The  Afoon  10 '.1  deg.  north  o{ Saturn  o\\ 
the  1 3th.  On  the  2 1  st  it  passes  3 ' ..  degrees 
south  of  Mars.  And  on  the  30th.  it 
passes  10 '2  deg.  south  of  Venus.  These 
will  he  good  opportunities  to  identify  the 
planets. 

The  same  objects  given  for  telescopic 
examination  in  February  are  likewise 
well  placed  for  observing  in  March. 

Jupiter,  however,  so  far  as  the  telescope 
is  concerned,  has  ceased  to  be  obser\*able 


lauseof  its  uselulness.     It  comes     from  its  nearness  to  the  sun. 
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Mercury  will  be  the  evening  star  after 
March  5th.  The  planet  will  have  a 
northern  declination  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  and  will  be  well  sit- 
uated for  observing.  It  attains  its  great- 
est elongation  March  30th,  when  it  will 
be  19  degrees  east  of  the  sun,  and  will 
set  some  distance  north  of  the  sunset 
point  Those  who  have  never  seen  the 
planet  should  take  advantage  of  this  fav- 
orable opportunity  and  get  an  obser\'a- 
tion  of  it.  It  will  be  easily  visible  to 
the  naked  eye — appearing  as  bright  as  a 
first  magnitude  star.  It  is  said  that  Co- 
pernicus lamented  on  his  death  bed  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  planet  Mercury. 
On  the  12th  it  will  be  in  conjunction 
with  Jupiter.  Its  phases  are  poorly  seen 
with  small  telescopes,  and  so  far  as  such 
observations  are  concerned,  it  is  without 
interest. 

Venus  is  increasing  in  brightness  but  is 
still  a  very  disappointing  object  in  any 
telescope.  During  March  it  will  be  in 
the  gibbous  phase,  about  3-^  of  the  disc 
being  illuminated. 

The  Pleiades  are  still  in  good  position 
for  observing.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  many  stars  of  this  cluster  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Seven  are 
readily  visible,  but  keen  eyesight  can 
pick  out  12  or  13  stars  belonging  to  it. 
The  photographic  plate  however  readily 
reveals  two  or  three  thousand  stars  in 
the  group,  where  only  a  few  are  visible 
with  the  eye  alone. 

The  Cluster   in  Cancer. — About  15  de- 
grees east  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  faint 
stars,   two  or  three  degrees   apart,  are 
■"etween  these  small  stars — a  lit- 
of  the  line — the    naked  eye 
ects  a  small  hazy  spot  of  light, 
jiet    This  is  a  star  cluster. 
iJest  telescope  will  show  the 
it.     Indeed  a  keen  eye  can  de- 
attlar  appearance  without  the 


aid  of  a  telescope.  It  is  easily  foam 
is  well  worth  examination.  Thiscl 
is  called  Praesepe. 

Sirius. — To  the    southeast    of   ( 

shines  Sirius,  the  "Dog  Star."     It 

far  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens 

should  be  examined  in  the  manner  sj 

of  last  month,  i.  e.,  with  a  fine 

gauze  placed  over  the  objective. 

powerful  telescope  the  light  of  Sir 

so  intense  that  it  is  almost  painf 

look  at.     Even  in  the  smallest  tele 

the  intense  light  of  the  star  makes 

inter&sting  object.      Of  course  a 

telescope  can  never  show  the  celeb 

companion  of  Sirius,  which  is  now 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  tele 

on  Mt.  Hamilton.     This  small  star  \ 

revolves  about  Sirius  in  some  57 

has  been  for  the  past  few  years  one  ( 

most  difficult  objects  in  the  heavens 

motion  in  its  orbit  bringing  it  so  n 

in  the  line  of  sight  with  Sirius  tha 

exceeding  brillianc\-  of  the  large,  s 

dazzles  the  eye  that  the  smaller  on 

not  now  be  seen.     Mr.  Burnhamla; 

the  companion  with  the  great  Lie 

escope  in  1890,  since  which  time  n 

slightest  trace  of  it  could  be  seen. 

eral  years  hence,  however,  the  littl 

will   again  emerge  from  the  imm 

glare  of  Sirius  and  will  once  more 

servable.     The  recent  accurate  sp 

graphic  observations  of  Dr.  Vogel 

Pot.sdam  observatory,  show  that  Si 

approaching  our  sun  at  the  rate  oi 

miles  a  second. 

The  double  star  Zeta  Una  Maji 
This  beautiful  double  .star  is  easiU-  i 
It  is  next  to  the  last  star  in  the  1 
of  the  "(ireat  Dipper"  which  is  s< 
the  northeast  heavens  after  9  p.  m. 
object  consists  of  two  bright  stai 
larger  of  which  has  very  recently 
shown  by  Professor  Pickering,  to  c 
of  two  great  suns  revolving  abou 
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days.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  wonderfal  spectroscopic 
,  the  components  of  which  are 
er  that  no  telescope  will 
II  separate.  The  spectro- 
e  shows  their  individual  ex- 
It  w^ill  be  interesting  to  rccog- 
Itar,  about  which  so  much  has 
sen  of  late,  and  a  small  telescope 
r  show  it.  Close  above  or  north 
B  naked  ej'e  sees  a  very  small 
is  is  called  Alcor  and  was  con- 
r  the  Arabians  a  severe  test  for 
right.  It  is  so  easil>-  seen  now 
ordinary  eyesight,  that  some 
trs  have  concluded  the  star  has 
in  its  light  since  the  days  of 
ftn  astronomers. 

iurij^tr. — The  new  .star  which 
11I5'  appeared  in  the  constella- 
luriga.  though  visible  to  the 
e,  requires  an  exact  knowledge 
tion  and  keen  eyesight  to  make 
ks  such  stars  are  only  temporary 
ice  to  their  brighter  stages,  the 
!ne  will  probably  not  be  visible 

and  will  not  be  an\"  brighter. 

not  a  single  instance  where  a 
las  appeared  and  remained  per- 
I bright — they  soon  sink  to  their 
ght,  which  in  some  cases  is  be- 
e  reach  of  any  telescope. 
>ut  few  of  these  stars  have  been 
d'e  must  not  consider  that  their 
K  is  so  extremely  rare.  Their 
r  nature  and  the  fact  that  they 
lin  any  great  brilliancy,  makes 
B  for  many  of  them  to  have 
lotice  in  the  past.  The  great 
V  done  in  photographing  the 
d'ill  make  it  possible  to  more 
ttect  these  "stranger  stars"  in 
]y  and  it  will  be  safe  to  predict 
laU  have  many  of  them  to  deal 
^fter.  The  presence  of  bright 
e  spectrum  of  this  star,  as  re- 


garded by  Professor  Pickering,  shows 
that  its  atmosphere  is  in  an  incandescent 
state.  An  outburst  of  hydrogen  gas  has 
suddenly  increased  the  light  and  heat  of 
this  distant  sun  many  thousaiid  times. 
A  proceeding,  the  smallest  percentage  of 
which  applied  to  onr  own  sun,  would 
destroy  every  living  thing  on  the  earth, 
and  the  full  force  of  which  would  reduce 
our  planet  to  its  original  state  of  glowing 
vapor.  At  present  the  jVcwa  can  be  .seen 
faintly  with  the  naked  eye  about  two  de- 
grees north  of  B^fa  Tauri. 

The  Zodiacal  Light. — During  March,  in 
the  absence  of  the  moon,  the  phenom- 
enon of  tha  Zodiacal  light  is  ver>-  favor- 
ably placed  for  obser\'ing  in  the  evening 
sky.  It  is  visible  as  soon  as  twilight  has 
ceased.  It  is  a  great  cone-shaped  mass 
of  hazy  light  extending  from  the  place  of 
sun.set  in  a  gradually  tapering  form  as 
high  up  as  the  Pleiades.  Astronomers 
have  not  yet  found  any  adequate  explana- 
tion of  this  singular  phenomenon.  It  is 
certainly  connected  with  the  sun,  but  in 
what  manner  is  not  known.  Observa- 
tions sho\v  that  it  extends  out  beyond 
the  earth's  orbit. 


SENIOR    B  RECEPTION. 

Friday  evening.  Jan.  23,  a  reception 
was  given  at  the  Normal  to  the  class  of 
Jan.  '92,  the  Faculty,  and  other  inter- 
ested guests  by  the  members  of  Senior 
B.  The  program  opened  wilh  the 
"Dream  of  Fair  Women  and  Brave 
Men  "  in  which  some  of  the  principal 
characters  of  history  and  literature  were 
represented  in  appropriate  costume. 
With  the  different  acts  interspersed  with 
good  music,  this  part  of  the  evening 
passed  all  too  quickly  and  nolxjdy 
blamed  the  curtain  for  hanging  back  in 
the  last  scene. 
Room  R,  the  t\ex\  aU.xa.c\\o\\ ,  Vt'aA.X'^ 
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walls  adorned  with  many  a  happy  con- 
ceit the  labors  of  artistic  hands,  and  its 
abl25  proved  drawing  tables,  indeed,  for 
all  took  a  hand  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  found  upon  them.  With  the 
inner  man  satisfied,  some  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  in  conversation 
and  promenading,  while  others  found 
pleasure  in  "artistic",  rhythmical,  physi- 
cal exercise  to  the  music  of  the  piano. 
Such  an  evening  lingers  long  in  the 
memory  and  in  the  years  to  come  all 
will  think  of  it  as  one  in  which  pleasure 
and  profit  were  happily  united. 


The   following  resolutions  have  been 

passed  by  the  Middle  B  2's. 

Whereas,  Our  esteemed  friend  and  class- 
mate, Miss  Stella  Bowers,  has  been  suddenly 
called  to  her  home  because  of  the  death  of  her 
brother,  therefore- 

Resohed,  That  the  members  of  the  Middle 
B2  class  desire  to  express,  to  Miss  Bowers  and 
her  bereaved  friends  and  relatives,  their  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  sympathies  in  this  time  of 
affliction. 

Kesohed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  Miss  Bowers,  and  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Tbachkr. 


J.  L.  Beall, 
Edna  Johnson, 
Nettie  Know: 


BALL,  ) 
MSON,  [■ 
*'I.ES.  ) 


Committee. 


OUR  MAGAZINE  TABLE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
popular  magazines  to  take  up  specialists' 
subjects,  but  the  new  ideas  advanced  in 
any  department  of  thought  or  industry 
are  reflected  in  current  literature.  Con- 
versely, the  specialists'  subject  that  finds 
place  in  one  of  the  great  magazines  may 
be  accepted  as  foremost  in  its  own  line. 

The  conclusion  is  evident  in  looking 
for  the  prominent  educational  movement 
of  the  day.  Physical  Culture  holds  that 
place,  to  judge  from  the  following  arti- 
cles; 


Homely  Gymnastics,  Popular 
Monthly  for  Februarj',  '92.  Phys 
ture,  a  series  of  articles  begun 
ruary  Chautauquan.  The  Greatc 
of  College  Girls,  Atlantu  Monti 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
cational  articles  for  the  month 
Experiment  in  Education,"  by 
ling  Aber  in  January  and  Februa 
bers  of  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
mentary  science  and  observatiot 


A  series  of  articles  in  The  / 
Teacher  of  November,  Decemb 
nary  and  February  on  Arithmet 
E.  Winship. 

Drexel  Institute — School  Jour) 
2,  1S92. 

Language  and  Observation  1 
Feb.  Popular  Educator,  by  Mis 
Shallenberger. 


UTERARV. 

Hereafter  we  shall  endeavor  to 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  fe 
most  important  magazine  article 
mark  very  closely  the  growth  o 
erature  of  to-day.  In  the  Janm 
ber  of  Harper's  appears  the  fi 
very  interesting  and  well  writt 
of  articles,  entitled  "Personal  I 
tions  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,' 
by  Horatio  Bridge.  Few  woul 
overlook  Henry  James'  tribute  t 
Russell  Lowell  which  appears 
January  Atlantic  Monthly.  This 
not  illustrated,  but  who  among 
ers  of  ''our  dead  giant"  is  not 
with  the  scenes  about  El 
"American  Illustration  of  To-da 
mencitig  in  January  Scribner's ; 
to  1)6  of  unusual  merit.  lUi 
work  has  become  so  prominent  i. 
of  the  periodicals  of  to-day  that  a 
treating  on  this  subject  is  sure  t 
preciated.     One  here  finds  mentii 
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merican  illustrators;  short  descrip- 

>f  their  several  lines  of  work  are 

tiind  in  some  cases,  characteristic 

lare  reproduced.     A  well  written 

ely  illustrated  biogray>hical  sketch 

Hips   Brooks,   by  Julius  H.  Ward 

eading  feature  of  Ihe  Januar>'  New 

d    Magazine.     In  the  same  nuni- 

hillips   Brooks'  sermon  on  Abra- 

ncohi.  preached  in    Philadelphia 

he  body  of  the  President  was  ly- 

1  that  city.     One  of  the  best  ways 

miu^  acquainted  with  celebrities 

ugh   their  letters.     In  the  Febru- 

>ml)er  of  Ibis  magazine  are  several 

I  written  by  Wendell  Phillips,  the 

lA merican    orator.       Among    the 

pne  articles  in  the  Century  tor  this 

mat  of  special  interest  from  a  liter- 

iandpoint   is    "The   Nanlahka,"  a 

i    interesting   serial — "a    novel  of 

pa  and  India."      It  was  written  by 

ltd    Kipling,    the   brilliant   young 

(h  writer,  and  his  friend.  Wolcott 

fer,  who  recentlv  died.     He  prom- 

c 

auch    in   the    literary    world,    but 

I,  away   before  bis  full  power  was 

d. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

large  number  of  magazines  pub- 
I  monthly,  there  is  much  of  inter- 
fche  student  ol  astronomy.  An  ar- 
ta   the    February    number    of    the 

r    Science    Monthl\\     entitled    the 

ii 

|Be  of  Stars,"  shows  the  use  of 
pi^phy  in  astronomy,  and  gives 
instances,  where,  if  it  were  not  for 
pera  and  sjieclroscoj^e,  knowledge 
fchemislry  of  stars,  as  well  as  Ibeir 
fe,  masses,  distances,  and  mo- 
fpould  have  been  far  from  its  pres- 
•anceuient. 

ijanuary  number  of  the  "Overland 
ily"  contains  three  very  fine  copies 
jtographs  of  the  moon,  made  with 


the  great  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observa 
tory.  These  alone  make  the  January 
number  of  interest,  while  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  discourse  on  "Lunar 
Photography,  '  by  one  of  the  professors 
at  the  Observatory. 

Perhaps  no  magazine  takes  in  a  larger 
range  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  celes- 
tial worlds  than,  "Astronomy  and  "As- 
tro-Physics." It  is  a  new  publication, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
iactors  in  the  advancement  of  its  lines  of 
science.  Probably  the  articles  of  most 
interest  to  amateur  astronomers  will  be 
found  under  the  heads,  "General  As- 
tronomy" and  "Current  Celestial  Phe- 
tioineiia."  Under  the  latter  of  these,  we 
find  notice  of  the  predicted  phenomena 
for  each  month,  and  the  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  observations.  Many  of  the  arti- 
cles are  perhaps  too  technical  to  be 
understood  and  enjoyed  by  the  amateur, 
but  there  are  some  that  will  give  interest 
to  all. 


ALUMNI     NOTES. 


Annie  E.  Kline,  jan.  '90.  is  teaching  in 
Saletri  Dislricl,  Solano  Co. 

Mary  A.  Gafney.  June  '8g,  is  teaching  in  the 
Ranchila  District. 

Nellie  Markell,  Jan.  '90,  has  taught  four 
lerni^  in  the  Icasia  iichool. 

Jennie  G.  Pound,  Dec.  '87,  writes  that  she  is 
teaching  in  Pioneer  District. 

Nellie  L,.  Otttner,  Jan.  '91,  is  teaching  suc- 
cessfully in  Sonoma  Co. 

Marguerite  Jove.",  June  '90.  expects  to  teach 
in  San  Mateo  county  next  term. 

Lillian  M.  Durkee,  Jan.  "92.  has  accepted  a 
school  near  Mtddlelon.  Lake  Co. 

Mary  Mutschelecht^er,  June  '89,  is  now 
teaching  in  Cloverdale,  Sonoma  county. 

Leontine  C.  L.  Janssen,  June  '90,  has  charge 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  the  Calis- 
toga  School.  She  is  also  teacher  of  drawing 
there. 
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Hattie  E.  Isbister,  Dec.  '87,  has  been  teach- 
ing in  Glenn  Co.  for  the  past  four  months. 

Mary  A.  A.  Yoie,  June  '90,  has  taught  since 
graduation  in  Logansville,  Sierra  Co.,  Cal. 

Katie  M.  McKeen  June  '90,  is  still  teaching 
in  Court  St.  School,  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Blanche  Tarr,  class  June,  '89,  has  a  pleasant 
school  of  forty-five  pupils  in  Santa  Maria. 

Elmer  E.  Richardson  and  Lillie  Schoen,  '83, 
were  married  in  San  Jose,  Sept.  loth,  '91. 

F.  G.  Wood  of  Modesto  and  Miss  Belle  Mc- 
Mullin,  May  '87,  were  married  Nov.  23,  1891. 

Cora  L.  Angell,  Dec.  '87,  has  just  finished 
her  third  year  of  teaching  in  the  Reno  school* 

Since  graduation,  Edith  E.  Woods,  Jan.  '9c. 
has  taught  in  the  Carmelo  school,  Monterey 
Co. 

Daisy  Fleming,  '91,  has  spent  four  months 
of  successful  teaching  at  Bridgeville,  Humboldt 
county. 

Emily  J.  Ely,  Jan.  '91,  has  just  completed  a 
three  month's  term  at  Buchanan  District,  near 
Woodland. 

E.  E.  Roberts,  June  '91,  is  teaching  a  private 
school  in  Pleasant  Grove.  He  also  has  charge 
of  a  night  school. 

Minnie  P.  Mayne,  June  '91,  has  been  teach- 
ing the  Simmler  School,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co., 
for  four  months. 

Cora  M.  Foage,  Jan.  91,  has  a  pleasant 
school  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  Redwood  Dis- 
trict, Mendocino  Co. 

Cora  B.  Ogden,  June  '91,  has  a  pleasant 
school  of  thirty-one  pupils  in  Franklin  Dis- 
trict, near  Yuba  City. 

H.  S.  Martin,  May  '88,  after  completing  his 
term  of  teaching  in  Nevada  City,  expects  to 
enter  Cooper's  Institute  in  June. 

Annie  M.  Tracy,  Jan.  '90,  has  taught  since 
graduation.  At  present  she  is  teaching  in  the 
Bridgeport  District,  Colusa  Co. 

Since  Aug.  31,  '91,  Lillian  M.  Julien,  Christ' 
mas  '88,  has  been  at  work  in  the  primary  de- 
partment of  the  Yreka  Public  School. 

Celia    Emerson,  June  '91,  has  not    taught 
since  graduation,  but  will  take  charge  of  the 
"*^inary  Department  of  the   Bayside    school, 
>nth. 


R.  D.  Williams,  Dec.  '86,  has  a  plea 
school  in  Central  District,  Sutter  Co. 

Mabel  C.  Pierce,  June  '91,  has  accepted 
position  of  primary  teacher  in  the  San  J 
public  school,  after  having  completed  her 
term's  work  at  Aromas  Dirtrict,  San  Be 
Co. 

ALL   SORTS. 


THB   PROGRAM. 

I  was  hung  in  the  hall. 

And  each  class,  one  and  all. 
Came  rushing  to  stare  at  my  features. 

They  copied  my  face 

In  very  short  space. 
And  rushed  off  to  talk  with  the  teachei 

As  assistance  to  them 

Who  were  sent  to  room  M, 
(For  only  at  noon  did  I  stay  on,) 

A  copy  of  me. 

That  all  students  might  see. 
Was  put  on  the  blackboard  in  crayon. 

Prof  K— "Miss  Bell,  you  may  read."  (C 
sounds.)  Prof.  K— "Well,  the  other  bell 
sounded.    "We'll  hear  you  to-morrow." 

A  student  of  great  enterprise, 
Went  out  early  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
But  faced  the  wrong  way. 
And  stood  there  all  day. 
Very  much  to  her  neighbor's  surpri: 

The  boys  lead  the  fashions  at  the  Nor 

"Though  lost  to  fiv,  to  memory  deai 
quotation  for  the  Agendia. 

Riches  have  wings,  and  greenbacks  sh 
be  printed  on  fly-paper. 

Straining  sweetness — Kissing  throug 
veil.     Have  you  tried  it,  boys  ? 

Professor  E —  thinks  a  soar  throat  is  no 
poorest  condition  with  which  Senior  B's  i 
high  notes. 

History  Teacher — "Yes;  the  breakin 
both  wings  of  our  army  was  a  pretty  sure 
to  make  it  fly." 

What  remarkable  frankness  that  Midc 
girl  displayed  when  she  confessed  tha' 
was  a  yay)  J. 

Two  of  the  Junior  B  boys  seem  to  "Do 
around  a  good  deal;  in  fact,  one  makes  s 
ftct  "Guy"  of  himself. 
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with  compass  in  band — "Now, 
Ik  turns — "  He  couldn't  under- 
'  class  smiled. 

Junior  boys  bid  fair  to  eclipse  their 
Jiren  in  good  looks  at  least — of 
in  knowledge. 

mun  in  Middle  A  newspaper  class, 
iasked  who  William  I.  was,  replied: 
be  first  of  the  Williams," 

before  Senior  A  Method  Class— "To 
s  do  you  belong,  the  modest  or  the 
It  remains  to  be  seen. 

has  special  charms  for  a  certain 
I.  There  are  Mo(o)re  ll'Uliams  than 
laim  to  be  members. 

s  that  after  trying  for  years  to  pho- 
is  girl  on  his  heart,  all  he  got  from 
end  was  a  negative. 

I— "This,  Miss  C,  is  the  tobacco 
liss  C. — "How  interesting  !  And 
it  begin  to  bear  cigarettes  ?" 

(after  scolding  some  time) — "Where 
timegone?"'  Little  Boy — "Itwent 
adow  with  all  that  stuff  you  were 

»een  reported  that  a  young  lady  in 

ory  accidentally  put  her  arm  around 

'Hubbard   with    a   young  gentleman 

(in  bakery) — "I  want — "     Knowing 
fou     want     some    bread    for    sand- 
He    must    have    heard    about    the 
rception. 

^"Do  you  call  that  a  well  drawn 
Sen.  B. — "I  was  just  starting  out 
>f.  S. — "Yes;  the  nose  on  that  face 
arting  out,  too." 

he  reports  were  in;  Naughty  Nor- 
know  I  shall  not  get  four  P's." 
you  know?"  Naughty  Normalite — 
taking  only  three  subjects." 

mootti  nil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
by  politeness  sharpest  set; 
nt  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen. 
In  us  least  when  equisilely  keen." 

who  does  not  rise  before  in  a.  m. — 
vrite  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
Xou — "Yes;  but  I  know  what  you 
write  about."  Mother— What  is 
"The  sunrise," 


Ask  a  certain  Middle  A  boy  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  that  umbrella  "which  is  just  big 
enough  for  two,  but  which  old  people  would 
not  consider  big  enough  for  solid  comfort." 

One  would  suppose  that  the  would-be  waiter 
at  the  Senior  B  reception  kept  house  for  him- 
self. He  wore  a  cap  and  apron,  and  was  ever 
beard  promising  to  bring  table-cloths. 

Dr.  de  Guerville,  the  World's  Pair  Commis- 
sioner, would  be  more  at  ease,  especially 
among  the  young  ladies,  if  he  could  overcome 
the  tendency  to  blush  at  the  slightest  occur- 
rence. 

That  Professor  R —  is  ever  on  the  side  of  the 
weak  and  the  oppressed  was  very  evident  the 
other  day  in  the  Physics  Class,  when  he  ob- 
jected to  one  young  lady  being  obliged  to  turn 
the  grmditont  while  the  others  did  the  "spark- 
ing." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  that  tends  to 
make  a  man  a  slave  to  his  particular  line  of 
work  is  his  desire  to  gain  riches.  Take,  for 
instance  the  business  man  who  has  become  a 
victim  to  the  money  getting  habit.  Day  after 
day  he  pursues  the  shortest  route  to  his  office, 
with  his  mind  so  intent  upon  some  business 
scheme  that  he  is  unconscious  of  everything 
around  him.  Ask  him  a  tjiieslion  upon  some 
subject  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  his 
work  and  his  answer  will  be  a  regret  for  not 
having  had  time  to  think  or  read  upon  that 
subject.  He  has  become  so  completely  a  slave 
to  his  business  that  he  has  no  time  for  social 
eujoyment,  or  for  reading  of  any  kind  if  we 
except  his  newspaper.  If  he  indulges  in  a  va- 
cation once  a  year,  it  is  taken  with  an  air  of 
nervous  hurry  which  has  become  characteris- 
tic of  him.  His  mind  has  become  so  adjusted 
to  its  narrow  groove  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  free  himself  from  business  cares  even 
for  so  short  a  time,  and  he  eagerly  returns  to 
his  work  without  having  received  any  benefit 
from  his  vacation.  Neither  body  or  mind  can 
stand  this  kind  of  work  for  many  years  and 
long  before  his  time,  he  becomes  a  miserable 
wreck.  Perhaps  his  greed  for  wealth  has  been 
satisfied,  yet  he  cannot  enjoy  it.  for  he  has  ac- 
quired no  taste  for  a  life  of  leisure  nor  sympa- 
thise for  any  thing  outside  of  his  business. 
More  to  be  envied  is  the  man.  who  though  he 
always  remains  poor,  pauses  in  his  work  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  books,  his  friends  and 
his  home. — L.  Bver. 
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'IIIv    kliCKNT  AlA'KKSE  RULIXG    OF 

^  the  San  Jr^se  State  Xorinal  School 

TrtiHtecs  on  a  jjctition  asking  for 

rcinHtatcnient    of    IJihlc  reading  in   the 

Normal  Schfjol  has  given  rife  to  a  very 

dctcrniincd  controversy. 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  in 
May  last,  the  Hoard  passed  a  motion 
t/)  prohibit  Hible  reading  at  the  morning 
cxcrcise.H  of  the  school.  This  custom, 
which  has  tK:en  in  vogue  for  many  years 
wn.H  considered  .sectarian  in  character, 
and,  therefore,  not  in  harmony  with  that 
spirit  of  true  Americanism  which  recog- 
ni/.cH  in  individual  consciences  rather 
than  in  the  decision  of  majorities  or 
ninsHcs  the  only  true  arbiters  in  matters 
of  religion. 

The  /fjiii/ty  of  the  practice  was  the 
only  (|ucsli()n  upon  which  the  Board  of 
Trustees  couKl  authoritatively  decide.  It 
would  l>c  the  ai>cx  of  folly  l«>  presume  to 
<Uvidc  any  other.  The  tlcsire  to  do  jus- 
lice  to  all  rather  than  to  ]>lea.se  the  ma- 
joiity — in  other  words  to  ignore  the  mi- 
iioiity— led  U>  the  prohibitory  rule.  In 
oUMictuH?  to  the  .same  njolivc.  the  Trust- 
ees o»>ubl  not  consi.stontly  >;rant  the  re- 
quest cout.iinod  in  the  jx^tilioji  presented 
to  thorn  at  their  January  meeting. 

The  question  is  purely  and  only  legal 
in  rt."<jx.vt.     It   is.  theretorc.  an  injustice 


to  thai  largR  dass  of  Cfansdans 
ant  and  Catholics,    who     apprc 
acticm  taken,  to  impate  to  them  dii 
to  the  Bible. 

As  indacatire  of  the  local 
taken  in  the  contioversry  it  mi 
stated  that  sennons  on  this  q 
have  been  delirered  withiif  two  i 
in  every  prominent  church  in  Sa 
there  being  beside  two  mass  m 
called,  one  for  the  pnrpose  of  exp 
disapproval,  the  other,  approval, 
the  action  of  the  Trustees. 

In  another  part  of  the  magaz 
publish  the  opinion  of  Rev.  N.  ^ 
kell  of  the  Unitarian  Chtuch.  1 
tide  is  calm  in  tone,  and,  as  we 
a  careful  perusal  will  show,  fii 
comprehensive  in  argument. 


"Two  Ye.\rs  with  Xumbe 
book  for  second  and  third  year  pt 
designed  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  tl 
teacher  who  can  not  find  time  tc 
work  to  keep  the  little  hands  ant 
of  seven  and  eight- year-olds  em; 
The  exerci.ses — concrete  througho 
graded  carefully;  very  simple  wc 
used  at  first;  new  words  are  pi 
the  head  of  each  lesson  for  devek 
Print  is  large  and  binding  att 
(Price  45c— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  P 

VOCATION  VERSUS  OULTt 


Hv  IIo.N.  William  T.  Harris,  L 


The  so-called  "practical"  ed 
claims  to  give  the  child  what  '. 
most  need  in  life,  while  the  ed 
for  culture  claims  that  its  intellect 
cipliue  gives  such  a  solid  basis  < 
actcr  and  such  versatile  poti< 
thought  that  it  will  in  the  end  pt 
more  practical  than  the  narrow  a 
Crete  curriculum  which  is  suppos 
the  pupil  for  business. 


not  appear  that  nations  divide 
question  into  two  opposite  ten- 
Rather  it  seems  that,  in  each 
inal  system  of  education,  both  ten- 
K  are  active  and  in  a  state  of  unrec- 
K  tension  against  each  other, 
mmucb  as  the  school  ought  to  have 
■hese  tendencies  and  have  them 
my  balanced,  there  is  a  legitimate 
Lpn  the  part  of  each  to  find  a  more 
■e  form  in  which  it  may  offer  its 
culum  to  the  school.  New  devices 
a\'enied  from  time  to  time  and  com- 
led  for  adoption. 

It  it  often  happens  that  a  reall>  good 
^e  in  education  gets  recommended 
St  on  wrong  grounds.  For  example, 
dndergarten  was  advocated  on  the 
nd  that  it  utilized  the  childen's  j)lay 
ierious  ends.  But  this  seemed  to 
lucators  to  ignore  the  true  use  of 
self,  which  is  of  great  service  in 
»ing  a  sense  of  personality  in  the 
By  perfect  freedom  in  acting  out 
caprices  in  play,  the  child  comes 
himself — play  is  a  sort  of  self- 
ation. 

It  to  turn  play  into  work  is  to  des- 
this  feature  of  it.  So  to  turn  work 
play  on  the  other  band  is  a  seriou.s 
j||e.  for  it  prevents  the  'develop- 
Hf  the  secondary  and  deeper  {>erson- 
Hrhich  feels  satisfaction  in  subor- 
Rig  itself  for  rational  purposes.  For, 
>rk,  the  man  gives  up  his  own  likes 
lislikes,  his  whims  so  to  speak,  and 
>rms  to  the  requirements  of  some  ex- 
il  necessity.  He  gives  up  his  sub- 
re  preference  and  adopts  what  is 
§vely  necessan,'.  This  is  what  we 
iitional." 
lis  first  ground  of  the  advocates  of 
idergarten  was  therefore  a  bar  in 
of  the  progress  of  its  adoption  as 
>r  member  of  the  school  systeni. 
'hen   it  came   to    be    discovered 


that  the  true  kindergarten  does  not  turn 
play  into  work,  nor  work  into  play,  but 
that  it  furnishes  a  very  ingenious  graded 
course  of  school  exercises  which  develop 
in  the  child  an  interest  in  doing  serious 
tasks,  while  it  at  the  .same  time  preserves 
and  protecLs  itv  the  gentlest  manner  the 
delicate  individuality  of  the  young  pupil, 
then  the  kindergarten  began  to  commend 
itself  to  all  wise  educators  as  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  education  of  the 
family  to  the  more  severe  and  exacting 
education  of  the  school  as  it  is  and  has 
been. 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  manual  training 
which  has  been  pleading  for  a  place  in 
common  school  education.  It  was  at 
was  at  first  defended  on  the  preposterous 
ground  that  it  is  educative  in  the  same 
sense  that  arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
mar and  natural  .science  are  educative. 
This  caused  the  new  claimant  to  be  dis- 
trusted by  all  teachers  who  had  investi- 
gated what  is  called  the  educational 
value  of  the  .several  branches  of  study. 
For  it  was  known  that  each  branch  has 
its  sjiecific  function  and  that  no  one 
branch  can  take  the  place  of  another. 
Arithmetic  and  other  mathematical 
studies  open  the  window  of  the  soul  that 
looks  out  on  the  physical  universe  and 
shows  the  necessary  laws  of  matter  and 
motion.  On  the  other  hand,  grammar 
opens  a  window  of  the  soul  that  shows 
the  operations  of  the  mind  itself.  For 
the  mind  has  revealed  itself  in  langu- 
age and  shows  its  logical  nature  in  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  in  the  fun- 
ctions of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Geography,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
the  social  structure  of  the  world  of  hu- 
manity. It  shows  the  interdependence 
of  one  individual  on  another,  and  of  one 
community  on  another.  Through  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  through  distributioti 
of  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
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fruits  and  productions  of  all  climes  and 
conditions  are  made  use  of.  Commerce 
is  a  great  world  process  that  collects  all 
these  articles  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
luxury,  amusement  and  culture,  and  dis- 
tributes them  again  to  each  section  and 
to  each  individual,  so  that  all  share  in 
the  labor  of  each,  and  each  in  that  of 
all.  Thus  geography  opens  a  window 
of  the  soul  that  reveals  to  the  pupil  this 
great  industrial  process  going  on  at 
every  moment  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  he  learns  to  see  himself  as  related 
to  this  process  and  thereby  gains  a 
rational  self-consciousness.  For  a 
rational  self  consciousness  is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  larger  self  of  the  race:  the  so- 
cial whole  acting  to  re-enforce  the  indivi- 
dual and  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  con  • 
quer  nature  and  gain  a  supply  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  without  sacrificing 
his  higher  spiritual  manhood  in  mere 
drudgery. 

History  shows  us  the  higher  selves  of 
man  organized  into  the  form  of  institu- 
tions, the  family,  civil  society,  the  State 
the  church,  each  realizing  man's  higher 
rational  self  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re-en- 
force the  puny  individual.  It  thus  opens 
a  window  of  the  soul  which  affords  a 
vast  survey  of  human  nature.  Litera- 
ture exhibits  the  process  by  which  feel- 
ings arise  in  the  soul  and  become  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  afterwards  pass  over  into 
convictions;  and  then  become  actions. 

The  insight  into  the  educational  value 
of  these  general  school  studies  caused  the 
plea  for  manual  training  to  he  slighted  at 
first,  because  of  the  evident  absurdity  of 
its  claim  to  an  educational  value  of  the 
same  kind  as  studies  that  open  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul. 


But  then  it  came  to  be  cons 
later  that  modern  civilization  re: 
productive  industry,  and  that  prod 
industry  uses  labor-saving  maci 
as  its  chief  instrument  to  emac 
human  beings  from  drudger>';  tl 
takes  the  hand-worker  and  turn 
into  a  brain-worker — for  the  m; 
does  the  hand  work  but  it  reqi 
brain  to  direct  it.  Hence  product 
dustry  needs  more  and  more  dii 
power,  and  less  and  less  mere  slei 
hand.  Machinery*  increases  the  p 
tive  power  of  labor  a  hundred  fol 
certainly  the  youth  of  the  rising  g 
tion  needs  some  general  traini 
school  which  enables  him  to  unde 
both  the  construction  and  the  m 
ment  of  machines. 

The  first  step  above  the  brute  ii 
begins  when  man  looks  beyond 
as  he  sees  them  existing  before  hi 
commences  to  consider  their  po 
ties;  he  begins  to  add  to  his  ei 
seeing  an  internal  seeing;  the  wo 
gins  to  assume  a  new  aspect;  ea 
ject  appears  to  be  of  larger  scop 
its  present  existence,  for  there 
sphere  of  possibility  environing 
sphere  which  the  sharpest  anima 
of  lynx  or  eagle  cannot  see,  but 
man,  endowed  with  this  new  faci 
inward  sight,  preceives  at  once, 
this  insight  into  possibilities,  ther 
up  uses  and  adaptations,  translorn 
and  combinations  in  a  long  series  s 
ing  into  the  infinite,  behind  eacl 
real  thing.  The  bodily  eyes  s 
real  objects,  but  cannot  see  the  i 
trials;  for  they  are  invisible  ex< 
the  inward  eves  of  the  mind. 
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riiat  we  call  detective  power  on  the 
I  of  man,  his  combining  and  organiz- 
)wer,  all  rests  on  this  power  to  see 
>nd  the  real  things  before  the  senses 
je  ideal  possibilities  invisible  to  the 
The  more  clearly  man  sees  these 
the  more  perfectly  he  can  con- 
ct  for  himsell  another  set  o[  condi- 
than  those  in  which   he  finds  him- 

lere  are  different  degrees  of  educated 

ity,   dne  to   the  degree   in    which 

i  power  of  seeing  invisible  potentJali- 

I  or  ideals  is  developed.     The  lowest 

lanity      needs     constant      direction 

works   only    tinder    the   eye    of  an 

r;  it   can   work   with   advantage 

at  simple  processes;  by  repetition  it 

lires  skill  at  a  simple  manipulation. 

incessant   repetiiion  of  one  muscu- 

fact  deadens  into  habit,  and  less  and 

brain  work  goes  to  its  performance. 

a  process  is  reduced   to  simple 

3,  however,  it  is  easy  to  invent  some 

of  machine  that  can  perform  it  as 

or  better  than  the  human  drudge. 

jrdingly,  division  of  labour  gives  oc- 

ion  to  labor-saving  machinery.     The 

lan  drudge  cannot  compete  with  the 

le  and  is  thrown   oyt  of  enjploy- 


ment  and  goes  to  the  almshouse  or  per- 
haps starves.  If  he  could  only  be  edu- 
cated and  learn  to  see  ideals,  he  could 
have  a  place  as  a  manager  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  machine  requires  an  alert 
intellect  to  direct  and  control  it,  but  a 
mere  "hand"  cannot  serve  ils  purpose. 
The  higher  development  of  man  pro- 
duced by  science,  therefore,  acts  as  a 
goad  to  spur  on  the  lower  orders  of  hu- 
manity to  become  educated  intellectually. 
Moreover,  the  education  in  science  en- 
ables the  laborer  to  ea.sily  acquire  an  in- 
sight into  the  construction  and  manage 
ment  of  machines.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  change  his  vocation 
readily.  There  is  a  greater  and  greater 
resemblance  of  each  process  of  human 
labor  to  every  other,  now  that  an  age  of 
machinery  has  arrived.  The  differences 
of  manipulation  are  grown  less,  liecause 
the  machine  is  assuming  the  hand  work 
and  leaving  only  the  brain  work  for  the 
laborer.  Hence  there  opens  before  la- 
Ixjr  a  great  prospect  of  freedom  in  the 
future.  Each  person  can  choose  a  new 
vocation  and  succeed  in  it  without  long 
and  tedious  apprenticeship,  provided  that 
he  is  educated  in  general  science. 

There   remains   a  peimauently    valid 
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place  for  the  manual  training  school,  side 
by  side  with  apprentice  schools  for  all 
youths  who  are  old  enough  to  enter  a 
trade  and  who  are  unwilling  to  carry  on 
any  further  their  pure  culture  studies. 
Cultivate  the  humanities  first  and  after- 
wards the  industrial  faculties. — In  Ed- 
uiQtion. 


most  enlightened  private  home 
jiarliculars  by  correspondence.     AT 
Dr.  lili  K.  Brown,  Kast  Riverside, Ca 


RIVERSIDE   SANITARY   HOME. 


\^r.  Kli  F.  Brown,  well-known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
author  of  the  most  popular  series  of  text 
lionks  in  physiology-  and  hygiene,  and 
as  a  distinguished  teacher  and  institute 
ponductur.  has  established  a  private  San- 
itary Home  at  Riverside,  under  his  sole 
ownership  and  personal  management. 
Into  this  home,  the  residence  of  himself 
and  family  during  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
he  receives  at  any  time  and  for  any 
period  a  limited  immber  of  youth  or 
others,  who,  from  any  cause,  require 
specific  care,  and  who  seek  such  delicate 
accommodations  as  are  found  onlv  in  the 
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If  you  are  too  far  away  "to  step  in 
write  to  the  proprietor.  W.  J.  Kirkp 
rick,  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  ^ 
list  of  supplies,  elc.  Addre? 
office  Bookstore,  San  Jose. 


Honest   labor  bears  a   lovely 
T/tomai  Dtcktr, 

I  would  rather  excel  others  in  \ 
edge  than  in  power. — Addison. 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  awffl 
panied  with  noble  thougths. — Sir^ 
Sidney. 
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SuperiutendL'iits  of  Schools  Give  Data  and  Opinions  Thereon. — The 
Many  Defects  in  the  Structure  of  the  Law. 


irsuance  of  a  jnirpose  expressed  in 

he  editorial  columns  of  the  Jamiary 

lumber  of  this  magazine  to  examine 

into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 

Union  High  School  Law,  the  edi- 

on   February    loth,    addressed    to 

of  the  School  Superintendents  of 

Ibile,  a  circular  letter,  wherein  were 

)died  the  following  questions: 

NuMBKR  or  High  Schools  es- 
ished  in  vour  countv. 

Number  of  teachers  employed, 
bkr  pup1i.s  enrolled. 

Amount  .\pportioned  to  Union 
i  Schools. 

On  what  points,  ik  asv,  has 
jation  ensued? 

Wherein,  aside  from  the  pur- 

You  consider  the  law  de- 
■> 

ts  it  possible  for  Union  High 
iijs  to  do  the  work  generally 
ccted  of  them  ? 

\  the  following  symposium  shows, 
iducators  have  responded  fnlly  and 
^ly  to  the  questions.  What  is  here 
l^ted  certainly  cannot  fail  of  good 
mging  about  thought  and  iraprove- 
jn  educational  legislation. 
I  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 
refer  to  the  test  of  the  law  in 


question    we 
another  page. 


DEPARTMRMT     OF     PUBLIC 
STRUCTION. 

Sacramento.  Jan  19th,  1882. 
Editon  "'T/ie  Pacific  Coast  Teachtr" 
Dear  Sirs: 

Replying  to  your  favor 
of  12th  inst.  allow  me  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  inspect  the  work- 
ings of  the  Union  High  School  Law,  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  law  is  rather  crude,  and 
in  consequence  the  working  thereunder 
has  not  been  as  smooth  as  is  desirable; 
yet,  I  am  satisfied  that  with  such 
amendations  as  practical  application  has 
suggested,  it  can  be  made  a  means  of 
great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation throughout  the  State.  In  all  de- 
partures from  previous  customs,  it  re- 
quires time  to  adopt;  all  new  machinery 
requires  use  to  retno\5  the  roughnesses. 
Just  so  in  the  working  of  the  High  School 
Laws.  The  people  are  becoming  familiar 
with  the  features  of  the  law,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  next  Legislature  will 
make  such  araendmeuts  as  will  cause 
the  law  to  be  more  readily  put  in  opera- 


tion  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State. 
Any  inequitable  features  in  the  law  can 
be  easily  remedied,  and  we  shall  then 
have  a  system  of  High  Schools  that 
ought  to  l)e  in  all  resjiects  acceptable  to 
the  people. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Anoekson, 
-"Superintendent  of  Public  lustruction. 


SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Carpinteria,  Cal.,  Feb.  15,  1890. 
Editors  Teachtr: 

Yours  in  reganl  to  High  School 
Law  received.  (1)  Three  High  Schools 
have  been  established  in  Santa  Barbara 
— Incorporated  City; — Lompoc  Union, 
embracing  12  Districts;  Santa  Maria  em- 
bracing 18  Districts.  (2)  Have  not  exact 
numl>er  of  pupils;  alx)ut  125.  One 
teacher  in  each  Lompoc  and  Santa  Maria 
.schools:  Santa  Barbara,  4  teachers.  (3) 
Santa  Barbara,  $7,000;  Santa  Maria, 
$1,000;  Lomix>c,  %2.']oo:  (4)  No  litiga- 
tion as  yet. 

(5)  I  think  the  law  should  read  hfo 
or  more  diitrkts  may  unite,  also  should  de- 
fine more  clearly  who.  in  cities  without 
Board  of  Education,  should  raise  neces- 
sary funds,  also  who  in  Union  Di.stricts 
should  sigu  orders  ou  High  School  fuud. 
There  is  hardly  room  ou  blanks  for  a 
majority  of  (19)  trustees  to  affix  their 
signatures.  I  require  Pres.  and  Sec.  (6) 
In  Union  Districts,  I  think  the  work  of 
these  schools  will  l>e  imperfectly  done. 
Santa  Barbara  will  do  hers  well.  Have  an 
excellent  corps  of  teachers.  It  is  a  good 
law  taken  as  a  whole  and  I  do  all  I  can 
to  encourage  it.  Yours  truly, 

G.  E.  Thurmond,  Co.  Supt. 


SAN   DIEGO   COUNTY. 

San  Diego,  Cal., Feb.  16.  1892. 
Gentlemen: — Your  circular  letter  in  re- 
gard to  Union  High  Schools  received. 


The  questions  are  answered  as 

1 .  Six  High  Schools  have  been 
lished  in  this  county. 

2.  Five    teachers     employ 
schools  failed  to  of>en. » 

3.  $7600 — Amount    appoi 
High  Schools, 

4.  In  the  matter  of  lotatioH 
of  locatioM  of  schools.  litigation 

4.  Deficiencies  and  faults  in 
No  provision  alter  formation  of 
District  for  including  or  excludin 
territory.     Deficient  in  that  it  d 
specify  whether  districts  voting 
shall  be  excluded  or  not:     Leavil 
Course  of  Study  to  each  High  1 
Board  is  a  very  grave  defect,  aB 
provision  in  regard  to  manner  of 
ing  the  Board  of  High  School  Dti|j 

6.  Yes — possible  but  not  proba 

On  the  whole,  the  law  faulty 
vastly  excels  no  law.      I  hope  to 
law  amended,  but  not  in  such  a 
to  invalidate  what  has  already  be^ 
in  this  County. 

Much  pioneer  work  has  been 
and  the  districts  which  have  wor 
Union  High  Schools  should  be 
out  of  the  errors  of  the  present  \i 
discouraged  by  a  new  law,  which 
necessitate  their  beginning  again. 
Respectfully, 

Hark  Wagn'I 
Sup't  of  Sch 


AMADOR  COUNTY. 

loNK,  Cal.,  Feb.  13, 

Pacific  Coast  Teacher: 

As  yet  we  have  done  notl 
wards  establishing  a  High  Sc 
Amador  County.  There  is  ro 
Just  One.  and  a  rivalrj'  among 
prevents  determining  a  locati 
think  it  is  possible  to  acci 
the    work    intended  and    do 
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Let  the    University  hold  all 
tionsand  promote  only  on  merit. 
Truly  yours, 

Geo.  F.  Mack, 
Supt.  of  Schools. 


CENTURA  COUNTY. 

fENTURA,  Cal.,  Feb.  15,  1892. 

ff  Coast  Teacher; 

[ours  of  the  10th  iust.  reached 
mr.  I  am  glad  you  have  taken 
rthis  High  School  question,  and 
ferfuUy  give  you  any  aid  in  my 
bring  about  a  better  law.  I 
submit  ni5'  answers  to   your 

o — Ventura    Union    High,   and 
piula  High  School. 
Ilchers:  Ventura — Three  regular 
[special  (Drawing ).     Santa  Paula 
Tegular. 

ptura — $2100— It  receives   other 
Bita  Paula — $11,000. — $8000  for 

I  litigation. 

je  law  is  lacking  in  clearness  as 
|dl  meaning.  It  is  weak  in  giv- 
rol  of  the  school  to  the  chairman 
ocal  boards  of  trustees.  The 
»/  department,  at  least,  of  the 
hool  ought  to  be  under  the  con- 
le  County  Boards  of  Education, 
ion  for  this  is  obvious. 
it  emphatically — Yes. 
Respectfully, 

Samuel  T.  Black, 
Supt.  of  Schools. 


^RA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

iRTlNEz,  Cal.,  Feb.  16,  1892. 
rs  P.  C.  T.: 

ruion  High  School  has  been  es- 

at  Antioch,  Cal.,  and  embraces 

mtiguous  school  districts.     One 

lis   employed.     The   number   of 
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pupils  enrolled  is  twenty.  A  tax  of  ten 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  was  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  Union  High 
School.  Twenty-seven  hundred  dollars 
was  raised  this  year.  Litigation  has 
arisen  or  will  arise  iu  regard  to  the  col- 
lection of  this  tax.  The  tax-payers  of 
two  school  districts  have  refu.sed  to  pay 
the  High  School  tax,  and  have  sub- 
scribed a  fund  and  employed  an  attorney 
to  defeat  the  tax  levy.  These  two  dis- 
tricts voted  against  the  Union  High 
School  hut  were  included  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  districts.  The  Union 
High  School  law  is  deficient  iu  regard  to 
details.  Also  in  regard  to  course  of 
study  and  selection  of  teachers.  In  an- 
other respect  in  regard  to  exi>en.se.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  these  schools  is 
much  greater  than  is  warranted  b\'  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  them  and  at 
the  same  lime  is  unlimited. 

It  is  possible  for  them  to  do  the  work 
required  of  them  by  law:  that  is  fit  stu- 
dents for  the  university.  But  for  them  to 
do  what  is  expected  of  them  by  their  pa- 
trons and  keep  up  their  standard  of  uni- 
versity work  is  not  possible.  The  pa- 
trons of  the  Union  High  Schools  expect 
the  schools  to  fit  the  pupils  in  one  year's 
time  to  pass  a  teacher's  examination  and 
thereby  .save  them  the  expense  of  going 
to  a  Normal  school.  And  as  the  course 
of  study  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Boards  of  District  Trustees  there  is 
no  remedy  for  this  perversion  of  the  law. 
Respectfully, 

W.  A.  KiRKWOOD. 

Supt.  of  Schools. 


SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 

HoLLisTER,  Cal.,  Feb.  18,  1892. 
Pacific  Coast  Teacher: 

In  answer  to  yours  of  loth  inst.  I 
have  to  say  that  no  High  School  has  yet 
been  established  under  the  uew  law  \n 
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San  Benito  County.  The  people  peti- 
tioned the  Board  of  Supen-isors  to  call  a 
special  election  to  vote  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  County  High  School,  but 
the  Board  refuse<l  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense that  would  attend  such  election. 
The  question  will  be  submitted  at  the 
general  election  this  fall.  This  will  an- 
swer the  first  four  of  your  questions. 

Question  5.  Have  found  no  deficien- 
cies except  those  that  have  already  been 
brought  up  in  Alameda  and  other  coun- 
ties. 

6.     I  think  the  work  can  be  done. 
Yours  truly. 
J.  N-  Thompson, 
Co.  Supt.  of  Schools. 


MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

Salinas  City,  Cal.,  Feb.  15,  1892. 
7>  Publishers  P.  C.  T.: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th 
inst.,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  have  but 
one  High  School  (Salinas  City),  that  be- 
ing a  City  High  School  supi>orted  by 
city  funds.  The  city  works  under  a 
charter  as  do  San  Jose  and  San  Francis- 
co. So  far.  we  have  made  no  attempt  to 
establish  a  High  School  under  the  Union 
High  School  Bill.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  a  County  High  School  but  it  has 
not  caused  any  action.  As  you  can  see 
I  axD  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill  from  a  working 
standpoint.  Respectfully, 

Job  Wood,  Jr. 
Co.  Superintendent. 


probably  will  do  so  during  the  ] 

year.     I  can  therefore  furnish  00  < 

present.  j 

Very  truly,       H 

B.  F.  HowAl 

Co.  Supt. 


SACRAMENTO   COUNTY. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Feb.  19,  1892, 
(^mtlemen: — Your  circular  of  February 
loth,  in  reference  to  High  Schools,  at 
hand  and  noted.  In  reply  will  state 
that  we  have  not  organized  any  school 
tA  that  grade   in   this    county,   though 


I 


NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  Feb.  15, 
Padjic  Coast  Teacher: 

Yours  of  the  loth  inst  is  a 
In  answer  I  can  say  that  we  hi 
formed  a  High  School  yet  and  I 
say  when  one  will  be  formed. 

Not  having  had  occasion  to 
law  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ai 
for  or  against  it. 

Yours  truly,  fl 
W.  J.  RdH 
Supt.  of  Sd 


JH 


k    19    M. 
10^ 

OOT 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  CO 

To  the  Pacific  Coast  Teacher: 

Our  experience  with  Higb 
has  thus  far  been  confined  to  th 
ization  of  three,  under  what  is  k 
the  Union  District  Higb  Scho^ 
at  Cambria,  San  Luis  Obisf 
Robles.  These  will  not  go 
cal  oi>eration  until  after  the  ist 
1892,  and  of  course  we  are  no 
able  to  say  any  thing  of  the  w< 
the  law  or  its  adaptation  to  the 
We  do  not  apprehend  any  litigj 
the  vote  in  favor  of  the  High  Sd 
been  in  ever>'  case  practically  uni 
moreover,  the  cost  of  maintaii 
schools  under  the  system  prop 
be  so  .slight  as  to  prevent  opposii 
any  source.  As  yet  no  cour.se  o 
tion  has  been  formally  proposed 
thought  that  in  addition  to  Stat 
sity  requirements  the  law  shoal 
erally  construed  in  the  directio 
viding  for  such  special  inst 


stru^ 
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rcumstances  may  require.  And 
it  seems  to  me  lies  one  of  the 
>r  amendment  to  the  law.  Many 
'oung  people  have  taken  an  irreg- 
Hrse,  and  have  neither  the  time, 
ms,  nor  the  disposition  to  take 
iversity  cx)urse.  I  fully  agree 
:-President  Holden  that  for  a  full 
if  instruction  for  our  public  school, 
e  is  best  which  leads  up  to  the 
lity,  but  as  the  law  is  intended  to 
for  a  system  of  higher  education 
should  be  iudepeudent  of  State 
mty  funds,  and  supported  wholly 
taxation,  it  should  be  so  amended 
rrait  of  a  wider  latitude  in  the  di- 
of  local  needs.  San  Luis  Obispo, 
nple,  should  establish  a  commer- 
nch,  wherein  should  be  taught 
seping,  commercial  law  and  arith- 
luch  a  course,  in  fact,  as  would  fit 
people  for  ordinary  business  pur- 

"■„<..-.—„„. 

ions  5  and  6  of  ike  existing  law, 
hould  provide  more  definitely  for 
\rd  of  Control.  First,  as  to  who 
impose  the  board;  second,  the 
f  Control  should  be  so  provided 
t  representation  thert-iu  should  l>e 
ipou  the  number  of  census  chjl- 
le  number  attending,  or  the  tax- 
iperty  available  for  the  support  of 
^1  in  the  respective  districts 
^■k is  manifestly  unjust  that  one 
^with  a  census  of  twenty,  and  a 
f  valuation  of  $50,000  should  have 
6  a  share  in  the  control  of  the 
ks  another  with  a  census  roll  of 
t^^n  assessed  valuation  of  tw^o 
^Blii  counties  like  ours,  the 
liigh  School  law  has  no  place, 
ion  District  law  has  not  yet  been 
j^t  as  it  has  succeeded  elsewhere 
kere,  and  I  think  the  time  is  not 
^hen  everv  little  town  in  our 


county  will  be  the  center  of  a  district 
whose  high  school  facilities  will  be  such 
as  will  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the 
times.  Respectfully, 

W.  W.  Armstrong, 
Co.  Supt.  Schools. 


CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

S.\N  Andreas,  Feb.  ig,  1892. 
Pacific  Coast  Teacher; 

We  have  had  no  experience,  as 
yet,  with  High  Schools  in  this  County, 
therefore,    any     suggestions     from     me 
would  not  be  drawn  from  observation. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

Wm.  M.  Nuner,  Jr. 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

Uriah,  Cal.,  Feb.  20,  1892. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  high  school  in  the  County. 
On  next  Saturday  there  will  be  an  elec- 
tion in  five  adjoining  districts  in  Potter 
Valley,  to  determine  whether  a  high 
school  shall   be  established  or  not. 

1  think  Union  High  Schools  are  just 
what  we  want.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
there  will  be  several  of  them  in  this 
County  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  principal  defect  in  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  aside  from  those  pointed  out 
by  the  Atty.  General  in  his  opinion  on 
the  law,  is  in  leaving  the  Course  of 
Study  to  be  prepared  by  the  High  School 
Board,  remembering  the  composition  of 
that  Board. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  K.  Dillingham, 

Supt.  Schools. 


ALPINE  COUNTY. 

Marklekville,  Feb.  19,  1892. 
Pacific  Coast  Teacher: 

In  answer  to  first  four  questions   in 
your  circular  letter  of  Feb.    10,  I  will 


state  that  Alpine  County  has  no  high 
school.  As  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility of  the  High  School  Course  being 
established  in  this  county  at  present,  I 
have  not  had  occasion  to  give  attention 
to  the  subject.  I  am  therefore  unpre- 
pared to  express  an  opinion  upou  the  last 
two  questions. 
^L  Very  truly, 

^^^^^^1  Anna  M.  Arnot, 

^^^^^H  Supt.  Schools. 

^^^^      LASSEN  COUNTY. 

^^^^  Your  circular  letter  of  loth  iust. 

H    at  band,  containing  inquiries  concerning 
H    high  schools.     In  reply  will  state  that 

Lassen  Co.  has  not  as  yet  established  any 

High  Schools. 
B  Yours  respectfully, 

^K  Mrs.  M.  P.  Woodin, 

^^^^^^  Supt.  Schools. 

^^f  SOLANO  COUNTY. 

V  Fairfield,  CaL,  Feb.  25,  1892. 

^1    Pacific  Coast  Teacher: 
H  I.  1  have   five   High  Schools.  4 

formed  as  Union  Districts. 

2.  Number  teachers.  5;  Number  pu- 
pils enrolled,  10  per  cent  of  total  school 
population . 

3.  Amount  appropriated,  $13,750. 

4.  Litigation  is  to  be  instituted  upon 
the  legality  of  the  statutory  method  of 
signing  the  ])etitions  and  holding  the 
election  for  the  formation  of  U.  H.  S. 
Districts. 

5.  Law  is  deficient: 
( I )     Not  definite  enough  in  most  of 

its  provisions. 

(2.)  Course  of  .study  should  be  in 
charge  of  State  Board  or  County  Boards 
so  as  to  be  uniform. 

(3.)  While  a  course  preparatory'  for 
university  should  be  required,  a  business 
course  should  be  a  requisite. 


6.  It  «  possible  to  do  the  work,  un- 
less the  university  authorities  carry  to 
excessive  altitudes  their  requirements  f( 
admission  to  that  free  (?)  institutioa 
There  is  a  constant  crj-  "to  fill  up  tbe 
gap  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
university,"  while  the  university'  author-" 
ities  keep  widening  the  gap  by  constantly 
raising  their  standard. 

Yours  truly. 

C.  B.  Webster, 
Supt-  Schools. 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

No  action  has  been  taken  in  this 
county  under  the  Union  High  School 
Law,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  will 
for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  only  ndn 
ities  where  such  schools  can  be  main- 
tained are  those  of  San  Jose,  Gilroy.  and 
Los  Gatos, — districts  now  supporting 
City  High  Schools. 

The  law,  it  seems  to  me,  was  not  v 
carefully  planned.  The  principal  defeci 
therein  being  in  the  provisions  which 
cord  to  small  districts  an  equality  wil 
larger  districts  in  matters  of  control, 
condition  which  tends  to  prevent  citi 
and  towns  from  uniting  with  adjoining' 
districts.  Secondly,  there  should  be  a 
pkn  devised  whereby  greater  uniformil 
in  the  coiirses  of  study  of  these  school 
can  lie  better  assured  than  under 
present  law.  Truly  yours. 

L.  J.  ClUPMAN, 

Supt.  of  Schools 

MARIN  COUNTY. 

San  Rafael,  Cal.,  Feb.  24,  1892.^ 
To  the  Pacific  Coaut  Teacher; 

In  answer  to  inquiries  of  Feb.  i( 
relative  to  High  Schools.     There  is 
one  High  School  in  Marin  County, 
was  established  at  San  Rafael  four  y< 
ago  by  District  Authority,  as  provided 
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[Art.  IX,  Constitution  of  Califor- 
is  a  department  of  two  rooms  of 
Ichool  building,  employing  two 
I  High  Schools  teachers.  Has 
tlhirty-five  pupils  in  attendance, 
pa  the  accredited  list  for  admission 
le  University.  So  far,  Marin 
f  has  done  nothing  under  the  leg- 

Iigh  School  acts  of  last  session. 
I    Verj'  Respectfully, 
I  RoBT.  Furlong, 

I  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

^LAMEDA  COUNTY. 

I  Oakland,  Cal.,  Mar.  4,  1892. 
Pacific  Coast  Teacher; 
n  answer  to  yours  of  Feb,  loth, 
y  that  there  have  been  two  Un- 
^h  Schools  establi.shed  in  Alame- 
lity,  one  of  which,  at  Livennore, 
t  operated  in  connection  with  the 
jter  School,  under  the  Principal- 
iMr,  E.  H.  Walker,  and  I  believe 
t  first  organized  in  the  State.  The 
j  a  separate  institution,  at  Ceutre- 
legan  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
ff  the  Principalship  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
forth,  assisted  by  Mis.s  Gulielma 
fr. 

Idswer  your  questions  seriatim: 
Kuniber  High  Schools,  2. 
Number    teachers    employed — at 
lore  (called  Union  H.  S.  No.  i)  1; 
tipils,    15.     At  Ceuterville  (called 
H.  S.  No.  2)  teachers  employed,  2; 
^ils,  20. 
mount  of  estimate,  or  special  tax 

I,  $1200;  In  No.  2,  $1800. 
o  litigation,  as  yet,  has  ensued. 
he  law,  aside  from  the  purpose, 
ven  deficient,  from  begiuning  to 
There  is  scarcely  a  line  in  it  that 
t   req^uire  interpretation,  and    in 
very  essential  particular  two  con- 
s,  equally  tenable,  are  possible. 
given  rise  to  more  trouble 


from  its  ambiguities  than  any  other  act 
of  legislation  of  similar  size  ever  perpe- 
trated is  conceded,  I  think  by  all  who 
have  been  obliged  to  investigate  it:  and 
nothing  but  the  evident  sympathy  of  the 
people  with  the  idea  of  the  Union  High 
School,  has  saved  it,  thus  far,  from  un- 
favorable litigation.  It  needs  a  complete 
revision  by  the  next  Legislature. 

5.  I  think  the  question,  "Is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Union  High  School  to  do  the 
work  expected  of  it, ' '  premature .  There 
must  be  a  further  trial,  under  a  better 
law,  before  that  question  can  be  an- 
swered. Yours  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Fkick, 
Supt.  of  Schools. 


DEL  NORTE  COUNTY. 

We  have  no  Union  High  School  in 
this  county.  Hope  soon  to  have  a 
County  High  School.  No  prospect  of 
any  other.  As  I  suppose  your  questions 
all  refer  to  the  U.  H.  S.,  I  leave  tbem 
all  unanswered. 

Yours  etc., 
Mrs  S.  G.  Wright, 

Co.  Supt 


INYO   COUNTY. 

Bishop,  Cal,  Feb.  26,  1892. 
Gents: — Yours  of  loth  inst.  is  at 
hand.  In  answer;  i.  We  have  no 
High  Schools  as  yet.  Do  not  thiuk 
any  will  be  established  this  year.  2, 
3.  Answered  in  one — 4  also.  5.  I  have 
not  made  a  study  of  the  law  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  movement  has  been 
made  in  any  district  toward  High 
Schools.  6,  It  would  not  be  possible — 
in  my  opinion — in  a  county  situated  as 
Inyo  County  is  for  such  schools  to  do 
work  expected  of  them.  Bishop  Dis- 
trict has  165  census  children — three 
teachers;  also  the  Inyo  Academy;  Lone 
Pine,    xoo;  no  other  district  more   than 
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77,  and  down  to  22;  hence,  a  High 
School  means  a  boarding  school,  and  the 
results  likely  to  be  much  less  than  ex- 
pected. Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
hard  for  rae  to  give  the  information  re- 
quired. 

Respectfully, 
J.  H.  Shannon,  Supt. 


COLUSA  COUNTY. 

Colusa,  Cal„  Feb,  27,  1892. 
Gendtmeti: 

Answers  to  the  questions  in  your 
letter: 

1 .  There  have  been  no  High  Schools 
established  in  this  county. 

2.  Consequently  none. 

3.  Consequently  none. 

4.  No  litigation. 

5.  I  do  not  consider  it  deficient  in  pur- 
pose, but  do  in  many  other  respects, 
which  I  had  hoped  to  explain  to  you  in 
full,  and  for  that  reason,  have  so  long 
delayed  in  my  reply.  Yet  I  have  not 
the  time  to  give  you  my  views. 

6.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  possible  or  not. 
But  I  very  emphatically  object  to  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  I  hof>e  that  our 
next  legislature  will  amend  or  enact  a 
more  satisfactorj-  one. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  L.  Wilson, 
Supt  Schools. 


SIERRA  COUNTY. 

SiKRRA  City,  Feb.  28,  1892. 
To  The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher: 

There  has  not  been  any  High  School 
orp:anized  in  this  county  and  no  action 
has  been  taken  toward  establishing  one, 
owing  to  our  small  population  and  con- 
dition, financially. 

When  the  miners  will  have  been  freed 
from  the  shackles  which  have  bound 
Ibem  for  the  last  few  3'ears,  educational 


interest  will  be  revived  and  recdx'e  mott 
attention  than  heretofore. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Thos.  J.  McOrath, 
Supt.  Schools. 


TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

CoLUMBLA,  Feb.  25,  189 
My  answers  to  your  queries  are: 
I,  2,  3.  There  are  no  High  School 
Tuolumne. 

4.  No  litigation. 

5.  Cannot  say  law  is  deficient. 

6.  Am  unable  to  say. 

Respectfully, 

G.  P.  Morgan. 
Co.  Sup 


SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  March  15,  189^, 
EdUon  Pacific  Coast  Teacher: 

We  have  five  High  Schools  in 
noma  County,  of  which  number  two  at 
Union  High  Schools,  one  situated  in  So 
noma  City,  the  other,  in  Cloverdale, 

Each  of  these  Union  High  Schools 
supported  by  a  special  tax,  and  each  cm 
ploys  but  one  teacher.  At  the  time  ( 
my  official  vi.sil  last  fall,  the  Cloverdal 
school  had  an  enrollment  of  39;  the  Soi 
noma,  22.  This  enrollment  represen 
the  High  School  only,  as  there  is 
flourishing  Grammar  School  in  ea< 
place. 

I  think  it  hardly  possible  for  Uni< 
High  Schools  to  do  the  work  expects 
of  them;  the  people  are  not  willing 
pay  a  tax  sufficient  to  give  them  the  1 
quisite  number  of  teachers. 

We  have  had   no  litigation  though 
was  threatened  in  the  ca.se  of  several  di 
tricts  which  voted  adversely  to  the  fa 
mation  of  a  Union  High  School  District," 
but  were  held  in  on  account  of  a  majority 
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rotes  cast,  being  in  favor  of  the 
chool.  Yours  truly, 

IMrs.  F.  M.  G.  Martin, 
Supt.  of  Schools. 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

ft     Mariposa,  Feb.  17,  1892. 
Ws  Pacific  Coast  Teacher: 
EAR  Sirs: 

PYour  favor  of  recent  date 
As  we  have  no  High  Schools 
ihed,  as  yet.  in  this  county  I  can 
thing  to  your  proposed  article, 

(shall,  however,  read  with  great 
Very  re,spectfully, 
Mrs.  W.  D,  Egenhoff, 
I  County  Supt. 

ALPINE  COUNTY. 

High   Schools   have    been   estab- 
n  this  county. 

»Miss  Anna  Arnott, 
Supt.  of  Schools. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

lave  established  no  High  Schools 
county  and  do  not  anticipate  do- 
in  the  near  future,  hence  I  with- 
y  opinion  of  the  law  in  question, 
fing  inspected  it  in  practice. 
Etta  Harrington, 
Supt.  oi  Schools. 


BUTTE  COUNTY. 

ligh  Schools  in  this  county, 
G.  H.  Stout. 
Supt.  of  Schools. 


SHASTA  COUNTY. 

ligh  Schools. 

Mrs.  E,  G.  Welsh, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 


YOLO  COUNTY. 

To  Tk«  Pacific  Coast  Teacher. 

We  shall  probably  vote  on  a 
County  High  School  at  the  next  general 
election.  Truly. 

Geo.  Banks. 
Supt.  Schools. 


TRINITY  COUNTY. 

No  High  Schools  in  this  county. 
G.  E.  Noonan, 

Co.  Supt. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

There  are  no  High  Schools  in  this 
county.  I  think,  however,  the  law  is 
right  as  it  is  and  that  under  it  the  work 
that  is  expected  of  such  schools  can  be 
done. 

John  Kennedy, 
Co.  Supt. 


TEACHERS  AND  THE  TAUGHT 


By  Dr.  A.  W.  Pi.dmm&r. 


i 


( CoH<luJtd. ) 

The  teacher  is  the  architect  and  the 
builder,  the  designer  and  molder  of  in- 
tellect. He  has  something  more  to  think 
of  than  has  a  day  laborer  whose  work  is 
planned  for  hira  and  who  has  his  in- 
structions as  to  what  he  is  to  do. 

Teaching  i.s  a  profession  and  the  teacher 
should  consider  that  structure  is  to  stand 
or  fall,  to  be  an  object  of  beinty  and 
honor,  or  of  shame  and  di.shonor,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  its  building. 

A  profession  implies  constant  investi- 
gation and  research  of  those  things  that 
are  for  the  improvement  of  professional 
work.  Teachers  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  by  the 
attendance  upon  teachers'  meetings 
where  an  interchange  of  ideas  takes  place. 
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Teachers  should  visit  other  schools,  ex- 
amine the  work  done  and  compare  it 
with  their  own.  One  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  spirit  and  best  methods  of  doing 
things  by  acting  the  hermit  or  by  bidding 
for  loud  popularity. 

The  teacher's  disposition  and  efforts  to 
acquire  aid  from  all  sources  possible,  and 
to  make  himself  skilled  in  his  work 
should  be  considered  by  school  officers, 
elements  of  usefulness  and  promise.  Our 
schools  need  more  artists  and  fewer  arti- 
sans. 

A  conscientious  teacher  must  be  a 
missionary,  study  the  traits  of  the  bad 
boy,  find  his  good  side — everj-  one  has  it 
— and  develop  it.  Learn  his  home  sur- 
roundings and  parentage,  have  pity  for 
that  unfortunate  soul  that  is  placed  in 
poisonous  environments.  The  soul  is 
worth  saving  and  it  pays  to  make  a  hard 
struggle  and  to  endure  much  in  the  trA'- 
ing.  There  is  not  justice,  however,  in 
letting  the  struggle  with,  and  for  this 
one,  spoil  several  other  tender,  yet  well 
disposed  minds.  One  bad  Ijoy  may  con- 
taminate many  if  unguarded. 

"Teachers  must  be  kind  and  patient; 
Ithey  should,  whenever  it  is  profitable  and 
ossible,  give  the  children  something  in- 
teresting to  look  at.  The  .school  build- 
ing should  be  light,  airy  and  attractive. 
Children  should  have  the  desire  of  learn- 
ing fostered  in  thera  in  every  way  possi- 
H^le,  by  parents,  by  teachers,  pleasant 
school  buildings  and  grounds,  l)y  the 
subjects  taught,  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing them  by  a  manifestation  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  school  officers. 
Every  thing  natural  goes  smoothly  and 
Busily.  Learning  should  come  to  chil- 
dren as  swimming  to  fish,  flying  to  birds, 
running  to  animals. 

B     Aristotle  says  that  the  desire  of  knowl- 
edge is  implanted  in  every  man;  and  the 
ind  grows  as  the  Iwxly  does,  by  taking 
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proper    nourishment,     not     by     btdng 
stretched  on  the  rack." 

PMucation  should  be  a  living  thinij. 
When  a  teacher  becomes  so  familiar  with 
her  grade  work  that  she  needs  no  time 
for  special  study  or  preparation,  it  is  to 
her  advantage,  and  decidedly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  school  that  she  should 
change  her  grade. 

Are  teachers  bom?     No. 

Are  teachers  made?     No. 

Neither  condition  a/one   will  give  the 
teacher.     It  is  worse  than  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  strong  and  highly  fin- 
ished edifice  out  of  unsound  or  brittle  and 
coarse  grained  material.     Teachers  are 
born  and  made.     They  are  ne\-eT  com- 
pleted in   structure  but  are  to   be  ever 
adding  to  their  continuously  increasing 
supply  of  knowledge  and  resources  with 
which  to   improve  their   work.     When 
teachers  cease  to  put  them.selves  in  the 
way    of   acquiring    more,    it    is    high 
lime  that  they  should  be  retired,  should 
be  placed  upon  the  teachers  pension  list. 
Teachers  cannot  afibrd  to  be  narrow  in 
their  views  of  life  or  in  their  lines  of  in- 
struction. Their  best  efforts  in  the  adapt- 
ability of  all  available  means  should  be 
devoted  to  the  work  of  humanity.  Teach- 
ers should  hold    themselves    above  the 
whims,  notions  and  complaints  of  fault- 
finding patrons.     They  should  get  out- 
side of  school  room  and  school  thoughts 
occasionally,   and   mingle  with   society, 
read  general  literature.     The  tendency 
of  the  school  room  is  to  draw  the  teacher 
down  to  the  level  of  the  pupils  and  this 
must  be  counteracted  by  taking  hold  of 
something  higher. 

Do  not  become  school-roomish ,  Work 
i.s  needed  to  accomplish  any  great  under- 
taking, and  faith,  that  good  results  will 
be  accomplished.  If  any  one  is  too  lazy 
to  earn  a  living  by  manual  labor,  he  has 
no  business  in  the  teachers '  rank.s.    There 
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place  for  drones  or  semi -drones  in 
sducational  field.  Workers  and  hard 
kers  onh'.  are  needed  or  can  succeed. 
teacher  must  be  a  person  not  to  be 
gr  discouraged,  but,  after  she  knows 
I  she  is  on  the  right  track,  to  keep  on 
|i  a  firm  determination  to  win. 
bove  all  things  eLse  the  teacher  must 
^onest;  honest  with  pupils,  honest 
i  patrons,  honest  with  himself  and 
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LETiON  OP  Dr.  Jordan's  Course 
V  Lectures  on  Evolution*  Be- 
,     FORE  THE    San  Jose  U. 
E,  Club. 


^ 


Course — .\stronomy 
H,  Barnard. 


Bv  Prof.  K. 


piversity  extension  in  San  Jose  has 
fed  auspiciously  through  the  form- 
t  period.  Indeed,  it  might  Ije  .said 
1  it  was  matured  ere  its  work  had  be- 
,  With  the  true  university  spirit,  it 
hot  hesitate  to  begin  its  work  on  the 

of  evolution,  the  peer  of  gravity  in 
joniversality  of  its  application  and  the 
trior  so  far  as  interest  and  practical 
|e  to  the  human  race  is  concerued. 
lution  might  be  termed  the  universal 
of  time  as  gravity  is  of  space. 
jhe  series  of  lectures  on  this  topic 
It  presented  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan  and 
B,  owing  to  the  extensiveness  of  the 
jcct,  limited  to  evolution  of  physical 
iial  life. 

I^llabi  of  this  series  of  lectures  will  be 
tented  in  the  May  number  of  this 
lazine. 

U  Wedne,sday,  March  35th,  certifi- 
i  were  given  to  twenty -six  persons, 
I  had  completed  the  course.  The  fol- 
tng  being  the  questions  given  at  the 

linatiou: 


1.  What  is  a  law?  Give  examples.  What 
is  nieantb^'  the  "violation  of  a  law?" 

2.  Why  are  some  animals  confined  to  somej 
parts  of  the  earth  and  others  lo  another? 

3.  Why  do  species  of  anitnals  or  plants! 
change  with  time  and  with  space?  Give  illustra- 
tions. 

4.  Give  an  example  of  a  degraded  type  of 
animals,  with  the  supposed  cause  of  its  degra- 
dation.    How  can  a  degraded  form  be  distia-j 
guished  from  a  form  which  is  primitively  sim- 
ple? 

5.  What  is  the  probable  origin  of  man? 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

6.  IIow  are  paupers  produced?  What  is, 
the  remedy  for  pauperism' 

7.  What  are  the  opposing;  views  on  the 
question  of  the  "inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters?" Illustrate.  Of  what  importance  isj 
this  discussion? 

S.  Of  what  value  is  the  fact  that  "no  one  I 
ever  saw  a  cow  turn  into  a  horse."  or  a  dog  | 
into  a  cat,  as  an  arjjument  against  the  theory  , 
of  Descent? 

9.  What  is  Darwinism? 

10,  What  hooks  ormeiiioirs  treating  of  the 
subject  of  Evolution  have  vou  read?  Charac- 
terize briefly  the  qviality  and  purpose  of  each.  I 

As  indicative  of  the  work  done  bj'  the 
class  we  give  the  following: 

EXAMINATION   RESULTS.        ' 

I .  A  Law  of  nature  is  the  order  and 
method  in  which  certain  classes  of  events^ 
take  place.  The  term  law  has  been  con- 
fusingly used  in  more  senses  than  one, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in 
his  "Reign  of  Law;"  sometimes  it  has 
beeu  made  to  include  causes,  even  final 
causes;  but  I  understand  that  science  has 
only  to  do  with  law  as  defined  above. 

Examples:  It  is  a  law  of  light  that 
its  intensity  decreases  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  source  of  light. 
■  The  "Survival  of  the  Fittest"'  is  a  law 
of  organic  life;  meaning  that  as  more  be- 
ings are  produced  than  can  survive,  the 
ones  best  fitted  to  their  conditions  will 
survive. 

The  "Violation  of  a  law"  is  the  viola- 
tion of  its  conditions;  and  hence  the  in 
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curring  of  the  results.  The  law  is  never 
broken;  that  is,  the  law  goes  on,  while 
the  rebel  suffers.  For  instance,  if  one 
makes  himself  less  fit  to  survive,  he  does 
not  survive;  if  he  jump  from  a  precipice, 
the  law  of  gravitation  holds  good,  and  he 
is  dashed  to  pieces. 

2.     Some  animals  came  into  being  in 

some  parts  of  the  earth,   and   some   in 

others;  and  there  have  been  barriers  of 

one    kind   or   another    to   prevent   their 

spreading  over  the  whole  earth;  barriers 

of  climate,  or  ocean,  mountain  ranges, 

■competition  with  other  species,  etc..  etc., 

^wbich  they  have  not  been  able  to  pass. 

^P    3.     A  very  large  number  of  animals 

Bor  plants  are  produced,  more  than  can 

^'possibly  come  to  maturity  and  reproduce. 

Hence  there   is   a    competition    among 

them  for  the  chance  to  get  their  food,  de- 

■velop  and  increase.  The  fittest  to  fulfil 
the  conditions,  survive  and  perpetuate 
the  species.  By  the  law  of  heredity,  the 
descendants  of  any  who  were  thus  favor- 
ably constituted  repeat  the  slight  dis- 
tinction. These  differences  then  tend  to 
be  accumulated,  in  the  course  of  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  A  large  extent  of  space 
also  favors  the  accumulation   of  differ- 

Ieuces,  since  there  are  many  individuals 
in  competition,  and  differences  of  climate 
and  general  environment  to  which  the 
individual  variations  will  be  more  or  less 
suited.  The  variability  is  a  law,  little 
understood.  Illustrations:  the  horse  has 
changed  by  degrees  from  a  five-toed  ani- 
mal. The  meadow-lark  has  changed 
from  east  to  west  in  America. 

H  4.  Sacculina  is  de;^raded;  the  cause, 
Vits  supply  of  food  gained  from  its  host 
without  trouble  or  exercise.  The  family 
Kof  scale-bugs  are  degraded  tjpes  of 
V  Hemipiera;  they  gain  their  food  by  sim- 
ply sucking  the  pieces  of  the  plant  to 
I  which  they  have  fixed  themselves,  and 
iMve  no  further  use  for  legs,  etc. 


A  degraded  form  can  be  distinguished 
from  one  primitively  simple  by  its  life- 
historj-.  For  instance,  the  sac-like 
Tunicates  have  fish-like  embryos  of  much 
higher  type. 

5.  The  probable  origin  of  man,  al 
least  as  to  his  body,  is  by  descent  from 
lower  forms  of  animal  life.  The  reasons 
for  thinking  so  are  the  homologies  in  his 
structure  and  theirs;  a  most  striking  gen- 
eral resemblance  extending  even  to  or- 
gans now  rudimentary.  Especially  the 
embryonic  development  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  vertebrates,  going  through  the 
various  grades.  The  "gill-slits"  especi- 
ally point  to  ancestry  who  lived  in  the 
water.  The  mind  also  shows  kinship 
with  that  of  animals,  in  kind;  though 
certain  faculties  are  claimed  as  really 
distinct — as  the  faculty  of  abstract  lan- 
guage. And  most  of  all,  the  moral 
sense  separates  him  from  all  below.  .■Vs 
you  ask  what  vf  think.  I  must  say  that 
I  think,  as  Wallace  says  in  bis  "Darwin- 
ism," that  a  new  spiritual  influx  came  to 
make  man,  man;  to  work  witA,  not 
against  the  law  of  Natural  Selection 
which  had  developed  his  body,  and  the 
rudiments,  probably,  of  his  intellectual 
faculties. 

6.  Paupers  are  produced  by  combina 
tion  of  circumstances,  tending  to  make 
them  unable  or  unwilling  to   work   for 
themselves:  not  the  least  ol  these  circura 
stances  is  the  possibility  receiving  in 
criminate  "charity."     Once  started,  pan 
perism  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  by  he- 
redity, as  among   "the  Jukes."  and  the 
"Isbraael   family,"  and   largely   iu    the 
slums  of  great  cities. 

The  remedy  for  pauperism  is  to  d 
velop  self-help;  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
mere  alms-giving;  but  only  by  intelli- 
gent aud  persistent  study  of  the  needs 
aud  conditions;  and  at    the    best  it   is 
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plicable  to  the  young.     Taken 
I  their  bad  circumstances,  and 
(in  heart  and  hand  as  well  as 
sy  may  usually  be  rescued, 
narck  believed  that  use  and  dis- 
i  large  part  in  the  change  of 
tie  characters  acquired  by  use 
nsmitted  to   the  descendants, 
jought  u.se  and  disuse  of  consid- 
portance,   but  quite  secondary 
selection:  that  is,  that  original 
produced   the   differences,  and 
ition  of  favorable  variations  per- 
thera.        Wallace,    and,    more 
iissman,  have  urged  that  uat- 
tion  accounts  for  all,  or  nearly 
issman,  as  I  understand  him, 
e  only  effects  of  use  and  disuse 
)e  transmitted  are  the  niodifica- 
he  germ  that  they  may  cause: 
er  nourishment,  caused  by  use 
IS   organs,  may    make  a  better 
I  germ,     Bej'ond  this,  it  effects 
the  descendant,  though  ever>'- 
•  the  individual.     Thus  he  be- 
heritauce  is  by  "continuity   of 
(Stance,"    the  ".somatic"    cells 
,  wnth  their  acquired  characters, 
istralion  would  be  the   case  of 
^  wingless   beetles  of  Madiera; 
L^marckian     hypothesis,    they 
use  their  wings  in  contest  with 
g  winds  of  that  island;  on  the 
Selection  theory  pure,  they  are 
uts  of  those  which,  not    flying 
ly  did  not  get  blown  out  to  sea 
sh.     On  the  one  theory  the  gi- 
ft-/i^i/ their  necks  by  degrees;  on 
,  those  which  happened  to  have 
St  necks  sur\'ived. 
it  prepared  to  judge  of  the  ini- 
of  this  discussion,  which  is  now 
one  in  the  field.     English  and 
generally  are  for  Nat.  Selection. 
1  scientists  leaning  to  the  view 
aind  disuse  are  factors  with  Nat. 


Selection.  It  has  a  strong  bearing  on  the 
duties  of  human  parents;  it  is  interesting 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

8.  Of  no  value  whatever;  since  the 
only  possible  relationship  between  a  cow 
and  a  horse  is  through  extinct  forms, 
back  to  some  common  ancestor.  Present 
forms  are  "like  the  twigs  of  a  tree;" 
their  connection  is  tlirough  the  now 
missing  larger  branches  from  which  they 
sprung. 

9,  As  I  understand  it,  Darwinism  is 
the  scientific  system  in  which  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  organized  life  are  considered 
to  be  related,  through  their  descent  from 
simpler  and  more  generalized  types; 
and  this  largely  through  the  agency  of 
Natural  Selection,  or  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, through  the  Survival  of  the  Fit- 
test in  the  Struggle  for  Existence,  (as 
explained  in  answer  3,) 

SECOND    PAPER. 

1.  A  law  is  a  statement  of  the  rela- 
tion borne  by  certain  effects  to  the 
causes  which'  produced  them. 

E.  q.  The  volume  of  a  confined  mass 
of  gas  free  to  expand  varies  inversely  as 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
In  heredity,  "Like  produces  like."  In 
the  sense  that  law  is  defined  above  there 
can  be,  strictly  speaking,  no  violation  of 
law.  Apparent  violation  may  occur 
where  the  law  has  noJL  been  fully  slated 
as  in  the  second  example  above. 

If  we  apply  the  tertn  law  to  the  in- 
junction to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  the  disobedience  is  often  termed  a 
violation  of  law. 

2.  Animals  are  confined  to  certain 
portions  of  the  earth  by  physical  bar- 
riers— such  as  mountains  or  deserts. 
Any  line  marking  a  distinct  change  of 
environment  will  separate  one  so  called 
species  from  another. 

3.'    Species  change  with  time  because 
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a  y:reatcr    number  of  opportunities  are  That   is,  that  the  ofTspring  of  a 

given    for     fa\-orable     variations;     with  horse  will  trot  well  or  poorly  reganj 

space  because  the  environraeut  changes,  of  whether  the  parent  is  trained  or 

The  first  associatiou  of  certaiu   ideas  The  decision  of  the  question,  ifreacj 

with   definite   vocalized     sounds   would  will  effect   \-itally   all  parents   for 

seem  to  me  a  change  needing  time  as  its  will     become    directly    responsible 

opportunity.      The  change  of  the  color  many  acts  of  their  children  if  ^H 

of  Arctic   animals   would    be  a   change  characters  are  transmitted.           ^^ 

coming  with  space.  S.     The  fact  that  "no  one  ever  a 

4.  Fishes   that  live   in  caves   where  cow  turn  into  a  horse,"  or  a  dog 
light  is  excluded  lose  the  power  of  sight  a  cat.  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  ai 

I A   study  of    embryology     of    degraded  gunient  against  the  theory  of  descent 

forms   will    show     their    descent    from  y.     Darwinism,  as  I  understand  i 

higher  forms  and  distinguish  them  from  the  theory   that   species  are  not  sjk 

lorras  primitively  simple.  creations  but  forms  that  have  been 

5.  Man  is  probably  descended  from  "^'^^  ^''on*  °^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^ 
some  lower  form  of  vertebrate  animal—  changed  into  still  dififerent  forms.  1 
some  form  jxjssibly  with  the  general  or  '^^^^  <^h»ef  cause  of  this  change  ii 
type  characteristics    of  man   and   apes.  c"bed   to  Natural  Selection,    and 

The  reason  that  appeals  most  strongly  win's  great  work  is  the  recognijojl 

to  me  is  the   history  of  the  embryo  of  '^^  clear  stating  of  this  doctriti^H 

man,    including    comparison    with    the  "ral   Selection.      As  I    recall    Dari 

embryos  of  other  vertebrates.  Origin  of  Species,  he  thinks  that  \h 

,       r.                             111-  nations  which  natural    selection  \i 

6.  raupers   are  produced    bv  givnig  .                              j 
.....            ,          ...             .,'  .  upon  are  caused    in   some   part  by 

aid  to  those  who  might  earn  their  own  *  .  .  ,  *^  ' 
...  A  \.  11  *  1  11  u  transmission  of  acquired  characters- 
living  and  who  will  not,  and  secondlv  bv  .    -        ,     , , 

,,                I  ., ,          .                           .',      \  other  causes  being  double  parentage 

allowing  children   to  grow   up  without  ^       a                    .    . 

training  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  ^ 

to    study    independence    of    character.  second  coi'rse  of  LECTUREd 

The  remedy    lies   first   in    the  proper  astronomy.                 ' 

training  of  the  children  and  secondly  in  By  Prof.  E.  E.  Bar:«ard,  of  Lick  Obser^ 

putting  the  able  bodied   paupers   where      *"'  Lecture O 

they  can   earn    their  living   and   letting  and    "        -    Meteors  -^jr^^jjj'^^^j    phcn^ 

them  do  it  or  sufier.  3rd    " The  I* 

7.  One    view   is  that    characters   ac-  *»^'^    "           "       "      "^^^  ^"°  *"**  *^* 

quired  after  birth  are  transmitted  to  the  5..     ..  .^      .                  j  c.  n     ou  ._-i 

*  6th         Spectroscopic  and  Stellar  Pbolog 

offspring.     For   example   that    the    off-  xhe  lectures  will   be  illustrated   wil 

spring   of  a    horse  that  has   constantly  stereopticon  and  Ox-Hydrogen  Light. 

been  trained  to  trot  at  the  highest  pos-  — »- 

pible  sfieed   will   inherit   that   acquired  The  Eternal  Subject— Dlsciplin 

habit  of  fast  training — or  rather  will  in-  j 

Naril    that    changed   physical    develop-  No  mechanical  rules  can  be  givj 

It  that  makes   fast  trotting  possible,  the  government  of  children,  yet  thd 

!  other  opinion  is  that  all  that  hap-  certain  broad  directions  which  nu 

«  to  the  soma  affects  it  only  and  not  adopted  as  working  principles  tha' 

germ   transmitted  to   the  offspring,  help  very  considerably  in   control] 
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■ge  majority  of  children.  The 
nal  cases  may  be  treated  indi- 
The  children  in  a  school  may 
Jied  into  three  marked  classes:  (1 ) 
bd,  (2)  the  well  meaning.  (3)  the 
The  first  class  is  always  much 
khan  the  third  class.     A  little  tact 

rrt  of  the  teacher  will  unite  the 
second  classes  in  doing  the  right 
than  dri\'ing  the  second  class  into 
kksofthe  third  class.  Children 
{klation  keenly,  and  the  esteem  in 
thev  are  held  by  their  associates 
jOch  to  do  with  their  conduct, 
Ihe  teacher  has  succeeded  in  unit- 
I  first  and  second  classes  firmly  on 

I  of  good  order  and  cheerful  study 
(ous  pupils  can  then  be  won  over 

II  by  the  force  of  public  senti- 
■mong  the  other  pupils  and  by 
pieans  employed   by  the  teacher. 

can  never  be  convinced  of  an 
forcing  him  under  threats  to  be 
d.  This  is  the  old  system  once 
by  nations  to  convert  heretics. 
leeds  occasionally  in  extorting  lip 
lion,  but  the  heart  remains  un- 
lid.  A  bad  boy  may  l)e  reached. 
I  teacher  can  manage  to  look 
n  the  boy's  eyes  awhile — at 
n  conduct.  That  is,  the  teacher 
lit  himself  or  herself  in  the  boy's 
knd  see  his  conduct  as  he  sees  it. 
fc  a  boy  up  to  the  teacher's  plane 
Itict  that  he  may  see  the  heiuous- 
I  his  own  deeds,  is  likely  to  leave 
(mgling  in  the  air  without  any 
lion  to  dangle  on,  and  he  sets  his 
p  work,  devising  how  he  may  get 
p-ound  once  more.  We  will  leave 
Jere  to  his  reflections,  and  pass  to 
patters  of  discipline  in  the  school 
I  The  teacher  controls  more  by  the 
ian  bv  the  voice.  Let  us  suppose 
is  reciting,  the  teacher  must  stand 
as  to  see  everj'  member  of  the 


class  reciting,  and  also  can  see  all  the 
other  pupils  who  are  preparing  their  les- 
sons. 

The  habit  many  teachers  have  of 
standing  with  their  backs  to  the  pupils 

at  their  seats  while  hearing  a  class  recite, 
is  a  bid  to  the  other  children  to  engage 
in  disorderly  conduct.  If  the  teacher 
has  to  put  work  on  the  blackboard,  such 
a  position  should  be  taken  as  will  give  a 
clear  view  of  the  entire  room.  It  is  an 
old  story  "of  one  eye  in  the  pot  and  the 
other  up  the  chimney.'  Prevention 
in  infinitesimal  doses  at  the  right  time, 
is  worth  tons  of  cure  when  there 
is  a  danger  of  a  general  uprising.  In 
the  midst  of  a  recitation,  the  teacher 
observes  two  pupils  at  their  seats 
earnestly  engaging  in  conversation. 
Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  other 
pupils,  she  moves  quietly,  yet  ap- 
parently without  a  purpose,  near  where 
the  two  are  sitting,  and  without  saying 
a  word,  they  become  painfully  aware  of 
her  presence.  A  steady  look  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  direction  will 
be  sufficient  to  repress  tendencies  to  dis- 
order. But  how  uot  to  do  it,  is  as  im- 
portant on  the  other  side.  The  teacher 
sees  John  whispering,  and  she  saj's: 
"Johu,  are  you  whispering?"  John  re- 
plies: "No'm,"  a  full  fledged  bid  for 
lying. 

Another  cause  of  disorder,  is  that  of 
going  around  through  the  room  and 
helping  children  to  get  their  lessons,  or 
in  having  a  continual  string  of  them 
coming  and  going  to  ask  the  teacher 
questions  about  their  lessons.  1  never 
see  a  teacher  around  among  her  pupils 
helping  them  with  their  lessons  but  I 
think  of  an  old  hen,  hunting  bugs  for 
her  chickens.  The  bug-hunting  teacher 
is  a  positive  detriment  to  the  pupils,  and 
why?  Think  it  over,  reader,  and  you 
will  see  the  iorce  of  the  criticism.      The 
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right  sort  of  discipline  consists  in  getting 
each  pupil  to  have  a  higher  ideal  iu  his 
own  mind,  and  toward  which  he  is  con- 
tinually approaching.  This  may  be  ex- 
pressed differently  as,  when  we  are  able 
to  substitute  a  higher  motive  for  a  lower 
one  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  until  he 
makes  the  substitution  himself,  and  then 
he  endeavors  to  live  up  to  his  own  notion 
of  right.  What  is  right  with  one,  may 
not  be  so  regarded  by  another;  but  each 
has  some  standard  of  his  own,  and  these 
standards  differ  widely.  Here  again  the 
teacher  must  get  near  enough  to  the 
child  to  find  out  what  his  notion  of 
right  is.  This  is  the  starting  point  No 
other  will  do.  First  know  the  disease, 
next  apply  the  remedy,  is  sound  doctrine. 
Each  measures  others  bj'  himself.  He 
has  no  other  yard-stick  and  knows  no 
other  system.  Two  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  ends  of  these  are;  (i)  Do 
right;  (2)  a  multiplicity  of  rules  pre- 
scribinsj  all  the  down  sittings  and  up- 
risings of  the  pupils.  The  first  is  too 
general  and  too  thin;  the  latter  is  too 
minute,  and  it  sets  the  pupil  to  work  to 
find  something  not  specified.  The  cun- 
ning of  the  pupil  is  matched  against  that 
ofteacher.  The  effect  is  bad.  The  fol- 
lowing are  submitted  as  a  middle  course 
and  as  being  suflicieutly  comprehensive 
for  the  government  of  a  school. 

1.  Regularity*  in  attendance. 

2.  Promptness   in  doing   whatever  is 
requested. 

3.  Proper  behavior  on  all  occasions. 

4.  No  communication  during   school 
without  the  conseut  of  the  teacher. 

5.  No  unnecessary  noise  in  the  school 
room. 

6.  No  immorality. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  children 
give  their  assent  to  these  rules,  explain- 
ing first  what  each    means.     They  fur- 
b  a  sort  of  chart  or  guide  to  conduct. 


If  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Franklia 
saw  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  rales.  I 
can  not  see  why  school  children  may  not 
do  likewise. 

(J.    M.    G.   M   Kansas    City    Rtport  if 
Schools. ) 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  California  School  of 
Methods,  President  Childs  and  Secretan 
McGrew  presented  their  annual  report 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  sdiool 
the  last  year.  The  report  is  full  of  intrr-' 
estiug  facts,  and  we  are  glad  to  publish 
a  summary  of  these  for  the  infonnalionof 
our  readers,  It  is  but  little  over  a  year 
since  this  school  began  its  corporate  exist- 
ence and  its  growth  is  remarkable.  It 
is  the  only  incorporated  school  of  the 
kind  on  the  coast  and  the  second  iu  the 
United  States.  Teachers  and  kindergart- 
ners  have  the  fullest  coufideuce  iu  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  managers  and  their  unsel- 
fish aims,  and  naturally  impose  in  the  in- 
stitution a  confidence  they  could  not  inl 
school  of  private  character.  In  fact 
corporating  it  lifts  it  above  private  en 
prises,  and  makes  it  a  permanent  ai 
public  institution  of  state  importance. 
In  keeping  with  this  fact,  the  Board  of 
Directors  having  full  power  to  granldi- 
plomas  and  professional  degrees,  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  granting  certificaus 
and  diplomas  to  teachers  as  a  recognition 
for  work  done  in  the  summer  sessions. 

The  following  facts  gleaned  fiora  th 
report  and  acts  ol  the    Board  will  be 
special  interest: 

1st.  The  last  session  was  held  in  ill 
State  Normal  School  Building  for  thi 
weeks  in  July.  Twenty-two  instruct 
and  lecturers  were  employed.  Tb«! 
gave  no  class  lessons,  fifteen  maini 
talks,  eight  evening  lectures  and  two  e 
ucational  councils;  and  took  two  excui 
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lone  to  Lick  Observator>'  and  one 
ford  University.  Instruction  was 
in  more  than  twenty- four  subjects. 
!^ormal  School  Building  was  cool 
leasant,  well  supplied  with  appara- 
nd  is  a  conveuient  and  excellent 
to  hold  the  summer  school.  Spe 
leution  is  made  of  the  interest,  kind- 
md  courtesy  of  the  Normal  teachers 
at.  *  'There  were  no  courtesies  lack- 
id  a  genial  and  kindly  welcome  was 
ded  to  all  teachers,  kindergarlners 
tistructors. 

I.  Teachers  were  present  from  four- 
counties,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
accessible.  The  territory  drawn 
extends  from  Shasta  to  Los  Angeles 
rom  Sierra  to  San  Francisco.  The 
ise  in  attendance  over  the  first  or- 
ing  session  at  Pacific  Grove,  is  near- 
3  per  cent.  And  the  President  and 
tary  feel  confident,  this  ratio  will 
|ue  until  California  has  as  large 
ood  a  school  as  there  is  in  the  United 
s.  The  President  and  Secretary 
sent  out  forty-two  very  neat  certifi- 
to  teachers  and  kindergartners  who 
attended  and  three  of  these  full  cer- 
tes  will  entitle  the  holder  to  the  Pro- 
inal  Diploma  of  the  Institution  under 
signatures  and  seal  of  the  Board, 
fessiou  was  marked  for  its  harmony, 
I  feeling,  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
bachers  and  kindergartners  all  seeni- 
eased.  and  returned  to  their  homes 
fed.  strengthened,  lifted  up  for  their 

I.  The  financial  problem  has  been 
great  one  to  solve.  It  will  be  re- 
bered  the  school  started  without  a 
Even  the  cost  of  postage  and 
)nery,  etc.  were  at  first  borne  by 
iecretary.  Says  the  report:  "How 
irt  an  institution  without  anything, 
e  good  talent  as  instructors  and  lec- 
5,   pay   all    expenses  and  still  come 


out  ahead,  and  thus  place  the  institution 
on  a  financial  and  working  basis,  is,  we 
believe,  what  we  have  accomplished." 
Such  work  of  course  can  not  be  done 
without  personal  sacrifice,  and  the  man- 
agers have  given  their  services  as  a  con- 
secration to  the  work  and  are  to  find 
their  pay  largely  in  working  for  their 
ideals  and  for  the  good  of  others. 

4th.  The  report  makes  a  special  men- 
tion of  the  kindness  of  the  daily  and  edu- 
cational journals  toward  the  institution. 
Full  accounts  of  the  work,  plans  and 
aims  of  the  school  have  been  published 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Teacher,  Prof. 
McChesney's  Educational  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Cooper's  Report  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Association. 

5th.  The  Board  of  Directors  classi- 
fied the  whole  field  of  work  of  the  insti- 
tution into  three  closely  related  general 
and  co-ordinate  departments,  viz.:  The 
Summer  vSchooI,  the  Educational  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Professional  Training 
School,  The  two  latter  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  Summer  School. 

6th.  The  Educational  Council  is  to 
consist  only  of  scholarly,  professionally 
trained  and  experienced  teachers,  who 
are  elected  by  the  Board  to  permanent 
membership.  It  will  meet  with  the 
Summer  School  for  two  or  three  days  to 
discuss  and  take  action  on  vital  educa- 
tional questions  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  National  Educational 
Council.  The  Council  is  not  limited  to 
a  few,  but  any  teacher  of  qualifications, 
ability  and  spirit  may  become  a  member 
on  bis  election  and  the  payment  ofa  per- 
manent membership  lee  of  $20  to  defray 
expenses.  There  are  no  other  dues  and 
will  be  no  assessments.  There  have  al- 
ready been  thirty  prominent  teachers  in 
the  State  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Educational  Council,  most  of  whom  have 
done  some  work  in  the  California  School 
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of  Methods.  The  first  session  of  the 
Council  will  be  held  during  the  second 
week  of  the  coming  session  of  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

7th.       The      Professional       Training 
School  will   hold   its  sessions  Irom  Sep- 
tember to  June  inclusive  and  lie  under 
the  personal  management  of  Mr.   C.    H. 
McGrew.  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.     It 
will  be  a  distinctly  Professional  Training 
■School   for  kindergartners  and  primary 
teachers.     It  will  make  a  si)ecial   study 
'of  Children  and  the  Psychology  of  Child- 
hood, and  the  Science,  Art  and  History 
•of  Education,  and  train  teachers  for  kin- 
"dergarten  and  primary  teaching,  putting 
special  stress  on  the  application  of  the 
kindergarten  system  and  methods  to  pub- 
He    schools.     There   is  now   a  class   of 
thirteen  students  and  teachers  in  training 
who  will  finish  their  course  in  June  and 
receive  their  diplomas  according  to  the 
action  of  the   Board.     The   demand  for 
well  trained   kindergartners  and  primary 
teachers  for  public  school  work  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  California  School   of 
Methods  can  do  no  greater  work  than  to 
enter  this  great  field.     The  number  that 
can  l>e  instructed  and  trained  each   year 
will  be  limited,  but  the  training  will    be 
scientific  and  of  the  highest  order.    Thus 
every  teacher  and  kindergartner  in  the 
State  can  find  interesting  work  and  op- 
portunity in  one  or  more  of  the  general 
departments   of  the  School  of  Methods. 
The  Summer  School  will  help  the  grow- 
ing,   ambitious   teacher   to  better   work 
and   position;  the   Educational  Council 
will  enable  the  scholarly  and  practical 
educator  to  expound  educational  thought 
and    influence    and    direct    educational 
movemeuts,  and  the  Professional  Train- 
ing School  will  instruct  and   train  the 
coming   teacher  for  the  new  and  better 
education.     In   this  way  the  California 
School   of  Methods  will  take  rank  as  a 


broad,  liberal  and  professional  instita 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  letter  ai 
spirit  of  its  charter,  and  do  a  work  tha 
is  greatly  needed  in  California. 


Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  speaking 
our  national  public  school  s>*stera.  on 
said: 

' '  I  assert  that  it  is  a  calamny  and  i 
outrage  to  denounce  the  public  school 
of  America  as  immoral  and  godless, 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  will  be  cb 
fully  acknowledged  by  hundreds  thatti 
teaching  in  parochial  schools  is  alto 
gether  inferior  to  that  of  the  publi 
schools. 

"  If  I  could  reach  the  mind  and  tl 
heart  of  the  whole  of  the  American  pa 
pie  I  would  say:  Cherish  your  pabt 
schools  ;  listen  not  to  their  enemies, 
matter  whence  they  come.  Make  li 
as  complete  and  perfect  as  you 
Show  no  favor  to  any  rival  system, 
you  will  not  exercise  the  right  to  forti 
rival  systems  altogether,  at  least  do  n< 
be  guilty  of  the  incredible  folly  of  nun 
ing  and  fostering  and  actually,  by  appn 
priations  and  tax  emptions.  eucoutagifl 
rival  systems.  The  rival  systems,  as 
rule,  are  promoted  by  those  who  aie  m 
friendly  to  your  institutions,  by  then 
who.  educated  in  foreign  lauds,  arc  b( 
half  republican  or  but  half  democraW 
Never  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  dividit 
your  school  fund  among  the  \'arioi 
churches  and  sects.  You,  in  such  a  cas< 
would  Ije  guilty  of  destroying  oneoftll 
greatest  and  most  potent  instruments 
building  up  and  maintaining  one  grci 
free,  common  nationality.*' 


Xmas  was  first  celebrated  in  the 
98. 

There  are  two  freedoms — the  frl' 
where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  lik< 
the  true,  where  a  man  is  free  to  do  w« 
he  ought. — Charles  Kin^sl^. 
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EDCCATIOSAL. 
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M.  WILLIAMS.  BKKTUA  V.  SMITH. 
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W.  MORE.  FLORITA  L.  PEET. 

[O.  WYMAN,  RrBY  A.  FfLLER. 

sciesfTiPtc. 

IIE  R.  KHILIPPI,  INEZ  TARR, 

RTH  A.  PIXMOK.  R03A  S.  ISMERT. 
ALL    SOKTt). 

STON-R,  MABEL  DDNLAH. 
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IK  B.  CAMERON,  ALICE  M.  SHERMAN. 

AV<iU!iTA  F.  ANDERSON. 
IV.   R.  OGDKK,  BuaiiiMS  MaiiBger. 


Thursday,   March  3rd,    the  long 
lelayed  competitive  driU  between 
ompauies  A  and  B  look  place  in 
if  the   Normal  building,   before  a 
ftnd  interested  audience.     Company 
le  first,  and  Capt.  Hagau  of  Com- 
National  Guards  of  Califoniia, 
by     Lieut.    Winston,    United 
Militia  acted  as  judge.     Company 
prised  of  young  ladies,  won  the 
Both  companies  did  themselves 
redit.  the  captains  esijecially  de- 
much  praise,  as  they  were  both 
having    been   in   office    but    five 
'i     Much  is  due  Prof.  Hohvay  who 
rked   diligently    in    drilling    the 
ies  ever  since  their  organization, 
y    B  now  has   an    invitation    to 
t  in  battalion  drill  with  Company 
onal  Guards  of  California,  some 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  boys 
D  themselves  niucli  credit. 


month  has  seen  but  one  lecturer 

rostrum,  but  though   he    spoke 

few    minutes,  Geo.    W.    Cable 

deep  impression  upon  the  schocfl. 


He  possesses  an  abundance  of  what  is 
called  personal  magnetism.  His  bright 
eye  and  well-modulated  voice  have  the 
same  charm  for  us  that  the  story-teller 
have  for  the  child.  His  manner  of  de- 
picting Creole  scenes  and  characters 
shows  that  he  is  a  great  student  of  na- 
ture. His  whole  being  seems  filled  with 
the  beauty  and  freshness  which  he  so 
vi\'idly  describes. 

Mr.  Cable  recited  a  few  pages  from 
"Dr.  Sevier,"  in  which  he  carried  us  to 
the  l>eautiful  Sonth,  with  its  magnolias, 
mocking-birds,  and  oranges,  and  showed 
us  Mr.  Richling  and  Narcisse,  who  with 
slight  change  of  dress  and  name  may  be 
found  in  any  place. 

"Grand  Pointe,"  the  book  which  he 
reviewed  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  seems  to 
be  his  favorite  one.  He  recited  to  a 
very  appreciative  audience. 


Three  weeks  ago  a  new  order  of 
morning  exercises  was  adopted.  All  no- 
tices except  very  important  ones  are  now 
written  on  a  bulletin  board  in  the  hall, 
and  the  time  which  has  heretofore  been 
occupied  by  the  reading  of  announce- 
ments is  used  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days for  general  singing,  and  on  other 
days  for  select  reading  by  some  memV»er 
of  the  Faculty  or  of  the  Senior  classes. 
These  readings  consist  of  literary  gems 
on  ethics  and  other  elevating  subjects. 
On  the  birthdays  of  eminent  persons,  the 
reading  is  to  be  suited  to  the  occa.'*ion. 
The  change  is  enjoyed  by  all  the  stu- 
dents as  it  gives  us,  each  morning  a  new 
inspiration  for  our  work, 


The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  Middle  A  i  Class: 

Whereas,  Our  esteemed  friends  nml  cliiss- 
males,  the  Misses  1<1h  anil  Alice  VValtcnspiel, 
have  been  Saddened  by  the  news  of  their 
father's  sudden  rtealh,  therefore. 
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Risohfd,  That  we,  the  members  of  Middle  A 
I  class,  siDcercly  sympathize  with  them,  and 
commend  them  for  consolation  to  Him,  who 
orders  all  things  for  the  best. 

ftftolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  Misses  Waltenspiel,    and  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Tkachkr. 
F.  L.  Tai,bkrt.  I 
Marion   OkcuTT.  •    Committee. 
Mav  li.  McDotu;Ai.D.  \ 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Junior  A 2 
Class: 

Whereas.  It  has  been  the  will  of  divine 
providence  to  take  to  his  final  resting  place 
Mr.  Waltenspiel,  the  beloved  father  of  our  es- 
teemed class -male  Miss  Waltenspiel,  therefore 
be  it 

Rfsohrd,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Waltenspiel  and  also 
that  they  be  published  in  the  Pacific  Coast 

TfiACHBR. 

MvRTiE  Young,  i 
Pbaku  Darling.  [•  Committee 
E1.1  Wright.  \ 


EDUCATION  AL. 


EDUCATION    IN    AUSTRALIA. 


Australia  has  not  neglected  the  mental 
wants  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  for  with 
a  population  of  a  little  over  three  mil- 
lions, she  has  7.000  schools  and  three 
universities.  These  schools  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — Prinian.-  and 
Secondary,  with  the  Primary  or  State 
School  corresponding  to  our  public 
school,  and  the  Secondary  including  all 
Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  High  Schools, 
and  Seminaries. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  colonies  the 
work  of  education  dep>ended  entirely 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  different  churches. 
From  the  first  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  churches  have 
conducted  and  supported  excellent 
schools.  The  Church  of  England  was 
aiied  both  in  its  churches  and  its  schools 
by  the  State.  Afterward  all  schools 
^•«fe  helped  by  the  State — many  valuable 
Bicts  of  land  were  granted  for  this  pur- 


pose. Finally  came  the  qttesl 
State  Schools,  where  education  sh( 
compulsory  and  secular,  and  will 
last  twenty  years  such  schools  haM 
established  throughout  the  cc 
The  general  plan  resembles  that 
State  Schools  of  Ireland,  but  each 
has  its  own  method  of  dealing  w 
questions  of  tuition  and  religious  1 
tion.  In  the  colonies  in  which  n 
instruction  is  imparted  in  their  sc 
is  undenominational.  In  Victori 
not  permitted  in  any  form,  whij 
S.  W.  ministers  from  the  varioi 
inations  are  pennitted  to  tiu 
dren  for  moral  and  religious  traitil 
school  hours. 

On  one  point  all  the  colonies  aj 
all,  education  is  compulsorv'.  1 
boasts  that  with  her,  education  i 
secular  and  compulsory."  In 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  an 
tern  Australia,  a  tuition  is  c 
though  in  all,  exceptions  are  t 
cases  of  poverty,  while  Queensla 
Victoria,  gives  her  education  1^ 
ones,  freely.  | 

The  fee  charged  in  the  colon 
require  tuition,  is  ver>'  small;  thr< 
(six  cents)  jjcr  week  is  all  tba^ 
asks  a  child  to  pay. 

Before  considering  these 
Schools,  it  is  well  jierhaps  to  re 
one  thing,  they  are  designed  aj 
mother  country,  for  the  childrci 
poor.  You  will  occasionally  ( 
children  of  the  wealthier  class  a1 
but  such  cases  are  exceptional, 
children  are  usually  under  the  | 
of  a  governess  or  tutor,  until  old 
to  enter  some  seminary  or  colleg 
The  Australians  are  justly  { 
their  State  Schools,  but  the  1 
equality  so  strong  with  us,  haj 
develoiied.  Perhaps  the  rem* 
liitle  boy  who  was  criticised  for  1 
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i  at  penmanship,  after  many  les- 
th  an  excellent  governess  will 
>  illustrate  this  feeling.  His 
looking  over  a  lesson  he  had  at- 
to  write  said,  "Willie,  I  am 
)u  are  a  very  careless  little  boy, 
fou  are  not  trying  to  learn  to 
"But  mamma,"  answered 
'*you  can  read  this,  and  you 
Dt  want  me  to  write  like  a  State 
>oy!"  Very  clever  reasoning  on 
of  the  small  boy,  but  "mamma" 
sensible  woman  remained  unsat- 

nanagement  of  State  Schools  is 
at  novel  to  us.  In  each  colony 
an  Educational  Department,  a 
of  Education  and  an  Educational 
ich  is  changed  from  lime  to  time 
rork  progresses;  and  like  every 
se  in  Au.stra]ia,  educational  in- 
centralized  in  the  large  cities, 
ance,  all  teachers  in  Victoria  are 
by  the  Minister  residing  in  Mel- 
The  Educational  Ucpartnieut 
ted  in  that  city,  attends  to  the 
ng  and  distribution  of  supplies, 
the  building  and  furnishing  of 
ouses.  Think  what  it  would 
all  the  detail  of  school  work  for 
ia  had  to  pass  through  the  hands 
ate  Superintendent  and  a  Board, 
tt  Sacramento!  While  many  are 
to  this  system  and  feul  that  more 
hould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
irds,  the  schools  of  Victoria  have 
iuccessful  that  no  one  likes  to  in- 
i  new  S5'steni. 

mrse  of  study  in  these  elementary 
includes  the  "Three  R"s'  with 
hy.  Drawing.  Music  and  Sewing, 
districts  considerable  attention 
to  calisthenics  and  military  drill. 
re  use  is  made  of  text-books, 
Idren  begin  to  study  Grammar, 


page  with  its  definition  of  Grammar,  and 
learning  fine  print  and  coarse,  in  the  good 
old  fashioned  way  to  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  form  and 
neatness  in  paper  work,  for  throughout 
the  colonies  work  is  judged  by  examina- 
tion. Once  in  so  often,  schools  are  in- 
spected, and  pupils  rigidly  examined, 
and  as  a  re.sult  all  work  is  a  preparation  for 
this  test,  which  is  a  veritable  nightmare 
to  teacher  and  pupil  as  well. 

If  a  school  does  not  make  the  average 
grading,  there  is  sometaing  wrong  with 
the  teacher,  if  a  number  of  pupils  stand 
above  a  certain  limit,  the  teacher  gains  a 
slight  increase  of  salary.  Every  thing 
centers  about  this  one  object,  leaving 
little  lime  for  originality  of  thought,  or 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  or  new 
lines  of  work. 

A  few  words  al>out  their  te.xt-books, 
which  are  similar  to  those  used  in  Eng- 
land:— most  unattractive,  poorly  printed 
books,  with  few  interesting  stories  or 
prett>'  pictures  to  make  lesson  learning 
a  pJeasure.  We  should  miss  our  Primary 
Geographies  and  Language  Lessons,  our 
Sea-side  and  Way-side,  aud  the  dozens 
of  good  readers  from  which  we  tnay  se- 
lect. Last  year  a  gentleman  was  sent 
from  Adelaide  to  inspect  English  and 
American  .schools,  aud  the  specimens  of 
our  text-books,  that  he  brought  bomej 
with  him  were  a  revelation  to  the  Ade- 
laide teachers.  American  Educational 
Journals  are  widely  read  in  the  colonies 
and  teachers  are  watching  with  interest 
the  growing  movement  on  this  side  of 
the  world,  to  do  away  with  examinations. 

The  requirements  for  a  high  grade  cer- 
tificate are  numerous,  and  teachers  work 
their  way  upward  as  their  knowledge  and 
experience  and  their  ability  to  pass  se- 
vere  examinations  increase.      Formerly 


IS  they  can  read,  taking  the  first     there  was  a  demand    for   English    and 
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Scotch  teachers,  but  now  those  trained 
in  Australia  are  preferred  as  best  under- 
standiug  Australian  children  and  the 
work  to  be  done  for  them.  Head- mas- 
ters, as  principals  are  called,  and  head- 
mistresses are  usually  men  and  women  of 
broad  culture,  who  come  to  their  work 
with  college  and  University  training. 

The  pupil-teacher  system  so  exten- 
sively used  in  England  is  common  in 
Australia.  Boys  or  girls  trom  twelve 
years  upwards  teach  younger  children 
during  several  hours  of  the  day,  some- 
limes  taking  charge  of  large  classes. 
Their  own  lessons  are  prepared  at  home 
and  recited  to  the  teacher  in  charge,  out- 
side of  school  hours.  After  a  time  these 
pupil  teachers  pass  examinations  and  if 
successful  are  granted  certificates  to 
teach.  Sometimes  after  this,  they  are  on 
probation  for  a  time  and  are  allowed  to 
assist  in  correcting  papers,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  discipline. 

Punishment  is  never  severe,  but  whip- 
ping or  flogging  as  it  is  termed,  is  com- 
monly practiced. 

In  the  cities  the  State  Schools  are  fine 
buildings,  and  all  through  the  country, 
neat  buildings,  well  ventilated,  and  com- 
fortably furnished,  testifiy  to  the  interest 
ot  the  government  in  this  important 
work.  There  is  no  escape  for  the  young 
Australian,  he  must  receive  the  founda- 
tion of  an  education  whether  it  suits  his 
pleasure  or  not.  If  a  boy  shows  a  taste 
for  study  and  an  ambition  to  learn,  dur- 
ing his  work  in  the  Primary,  he  will 
have  excellent  opportunities  to  go  on. 
for  while  in  most  instances,  tuition  is  an 
item  in  Secondary  schools,  provision  is 
made  by  the  various  colonies  to  encour- 
age such  boys  in  their  efforts  to  gain  an 
"^iucation.  Sydney  has  an  excellent 
amar  School  supported  by  the  State, 
Queenslaud  supports  (Grammar 
as  well  as  Primary.    The  lead- 


ing Secondary  schools  of  the  co! 
however  are  Denominational,—' 
lies,  Presbyterian.s,  Wesleyans,  C 
of  England  people,  vie  with  eacb 
in  helping  to  support  fine  colleges, 
excellent  training  is  given.  Ma 
these  colleges  are  magnificent  buil 
with  valuable  endowments  of  land 

These  leading  colleges  are  all  foi 
though  there  are  some  good  scho( 
girls  on  a  less  ambitious  scale, 
some  reason  the  Australian 
woman  does  not  usually  desire  a  I 
education,  though  it  it  well  knc 
Melbourne  that  when  the  girls  do 
pete  with  the  boys  for  University  b 
the  former  usually  carry  off  the  pri 

Considerable  attention  has  been 
to  Technical  Schools,  or  as  they  art 
monly  termed  "Schools  of  Mines," 
cellent  work  in  this  line  is  done  a 
ney,  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  lis 
Chemistry.  Assaying,  Metallurgy, 
practical  study  of  ores  are  pror 
features,  but  in  connection,  classi 
carefully  traiued  in  other  usefu 
sciences. 

The  universities  are  locate 
three  cities,  Adelaide,  Sydney  am 
bourne.  The  Sydney  University 
oldest,  and  like  the  one  in  the  siste 
Melbourne,  owes  fts  origin  to  Stat« 
ality,  though  both  have  since  re 
large  gifts  for  building  purposes  a 
.scholarships  and  prizes. 

The  University  at  Adelaide  is  ol 
later  origin  and  is  the  result  of  | 
endowment  aided  by  an  annual 
from  the  State. 

The  actual  attetidance  at  thes 
versities  is  never  large  but  much  j 
done  on  the  outside  in  what  we  a 
Ijegitming  to  know  as  "Universi' 
tension"  work. 

Other  important  factors  in  Edu 
in  Australia  are  the   Public  Lib 
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IS  and  Art  Galleries,  where  all 
freely  for  study  or  amusement. 

Melbourne  library  is  an  extensive 

ion   and   with   its    three    reading 

has  an  average  daily  attendance  of 

thousand.       E.    E.    Morris     says, 

is  made  that  it  is  the  freest  li- 

[in  the  world.     Any  one  is  admitted 

it  recommendation    or  restriction 

laders  are  pemjitted  to  help  tbera- 

i  to  books  from  the  shelves,    the 

rexceptious   being   with  respect  to 

bive    works  of   art    and    medical 

[Sydney  aside  from  an  excellent 
|b  Library',  there  is  an  extensive 
feg  Library,  from  which  parcels  of 
t  are  sent  to  country  regions  on 
entofa  small  fee.  These  libraries 
•y  no  means  limited  to  the  large 
I  each  town  having  its  Public  Li- 
[just  as  it  builds  its  State  Schools 
lays  out  its  streets  and  parks. 
kide,  Sydney  and  Melbourne  each 
ss  excellent  picture  galleries,  and 
ams  small  as  yet,  but  well  selected 
jirefully  arranged .  Connected  with 
illeries  are  good  art  schools.  Much 
ion  is  also  given  to  the  study  of 
L  Elementar>'  work  is  done  in  the 
[Schools  and  higher  work  in  fine 
rvatories  located  in  the  large  cities. 

Stralia,  you  will  acknowledge, 
l^r  the  development  of  her  children 
atever  lines  of  work  they  choose, 
hild  be  artistic,  every  op^wrtunity 
sd  him.  If  he  be  practical  he  has 
;e  of  professions  and  useful  occu- 
with  well-trained  leaders  to 
I  him;  if  he  be  lazy  or  lacking  in 
Ion,  the  law  takes  him  firmly  in 
[{compelling  him  to  do  something 
tnental    development    in   child- 

Marv  P,  Adams. 
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DICKENS  AND  THACKERAY. 


Among  the  many  writers  of  novels 
and  stories  whose  works  are  sure  to  live 
through  all  the  coming  years,  none  are 
dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  nor 
more  deserv-ing  of  their  popularity,  than 
Charles  Dickens  and  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  With  the  one  notable  excep- 
tion of  George  Eliot,  they  excel  all 
other  modern  authors  in  their  manner  of 
dealing  with  subjects,  and  their  wonder- 
ful delineation  of  character. 

Neither  of  them  had  very  great  oppor- 
tunities foreducation.  Thackeray,  how- 
ever, having  the  advantage  of  a  short  col- 
lege course.  His  ambition,  in  his 
younger  days,  was  to  become  an  eminent 
artist,  and  for  this  purpose  he  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  studying  in  Paris 
and  in  Rome.  Although  his  drawings 
were  of  .some  merit,  they  lacked  the  real 
genius  of  a  master-hand,  and  the  only 
use  he  made  of  his  talent  in  later  life 
was  to  illustrate  his  stories,  or  in  his 
own  words,  "to  illuminate  with  the 
author's  own  candles." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  com- 
menced his  literary  labors,  becoming  the 
editor  of  a  small  paper,  which  met  with 
no  lasting  success.  Unlike  Dickens,  he 
was  not  popular  in  bis  first  work,  but  at- 
tained success  only  after  many  years  of 
patience  and  zeal  in  the  literary  field. 

His  connection  with  "Punch"  was  in- 
valuable to  both  the  editor  and  himself; 
to  the  former,  by  raising  the  standard  of 
the  paper,  so  that  it  could  be  appreciated 
by  cultured  people,  and  to  the  latter,  by 
giving  htm  unrestrained  practice  in  writ- 
ing on  all  subjects,  the  result  l^eing  a 
great  improvement  in  his  style  and 
vigor.  His*"Snob  Papers,"  and  "Jeames's 
Diary,"  were  published  in  this  paper,  and 
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»were  recei\*ed  with  great  delight  by  all 
readers.  "\'anity  Fair,"  considered  his 
greatest  work,  was  next  published  in 
^monthly  parts,  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
^establish  Thackeray's  reputation  as  a 
clever  author. 

■  Dickens  was  at  first  a  very  successful 
parliamentary  reporter,  contributing  at 
the  same  time  to  a  small  literary  paper. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
"Morning  Chronicle,"  in  which  was  pub- 
lished his  first  work  of  any  value, 
"Sketches  by  Boz."  These  little  essays 
met  with  such  approval  that  he  was  en- 
couraged to  write  "Pickwick  Papers."  a 
book  portraying  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society. 
"Nicholas  Nickleby,"  his  next elfort  was 
greatly  in  advance  of  bis  former  works  in 
regard  to  the  following  out  of  a  general 
plan,  and  the  development  of  a  plot. 
This  stor>-  brought  before  the  people  the 
cruel  treatment  of  poor  pupils  by  the 
cheap  schoolmasters  in  Yorkshire. 

Both  authors  in  their  writings  aim  to 
abolish  the  social  evils  and  absurd  cus- 
>ms  of  the  day,  but  in  what  a  different 
manner!  Thackeray  talks  of  the  matter 
bitterly  and  with  a  sneer;  while  Dickens, 
although  telling  the  e.xact  truth,  does  it 
with  such  good-natured  ridicule  that 
even  offenders  are  conii>elled  to  laugh 
with  hira;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  tliat  such  treatment  of  a  practice  will 
do  more  to  eradicate  the  evil  than  all  the 
satire  ever  penned.  Over  thirty  years 
ago  Daniel  Webster  said  that  Dickens 
had  '^already  done  more  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  poor  than  all  the 
talesmen  Great  Britain  had  ever  sent  to 
liament." 

h  Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  re- 
able  for  their  fine  portrayal  of  cbar- 
r,    Dickens,     having,    however,   the 
ed  power  of  dealing  with  child-life 
thought,    in    this    gift    resembling 


Bto 


George  Eliot,  "tittle  Nell."  in  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop"  is  an  example.  The 
child  is  surrounded  by  all  that  is  evil 
and  malicious,  yet  she  is  never  harmed 
by  the  contact,  and  her  little  life  is  pure 
and  unselfish  to  the  end. 

Dickens"  characters  are  peculiarly  his 
own,  many  of  them,  especially  the  hu- 
morous ones,  being  great  exaggerations. 
Whoever  knew  a  "Micawber,"  a  "Peck- 
sniff," a  "Tony  Weller."  or  a  "Dick 
Swiveller?"  And  yet  we  are  bound  to 
recognize  all  these  jieople  as  peisouifica- 
tions,  so  to  sjieak,  of  prominent  traits  of 
mankind. 

Thackeray,  in  "De  I'iuibus,'  saysoT" 
his  own  characters,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  created  them,  he  seemed  to  have  nc 
control  over  them;  that  they  "would  go  ^ 
certain  way,  in  spite  of  themselves;"* 
and  that  in  their  independence,  the^ 
made  observations  that  were  a  surprise 
to  him. 

Like  Dickens,  he  has  given  us  a  living 
galaxy  of  characters;  his  "  Hecky  Sharp," 
"Colonel  Newcome.  '  and  "Henry  Es- 
mond" are  brain-children  that  will  always 
seem  real  to  us. 

The  characteristics  of  both  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  are  found  throughout 
their  books.  Dicken's  light-heartedness, 
his  love  of  the  humorous,  his  sympathy 
with  those  in  trouble,  his  desire  to  raise 
the  lower  classes  of  society  to  a  higher 
le\'el, — all  these  impress  us  in  every 
volumne.  Thackeray  does  not  bring 
tears  nor  laughter  so  readily  as  his  rival; 
his  extreme  sensitiveness,  his  bodily  ail-  ^ 
menls,  and  his  family  troubles  had  their  I 
influence  on  many  of  his  works.  For 
instance,  "Vanity  Fair"  is  full  of  biting 
sarcasm  and  satire,  showing  the  very 
worst  side  of  the  follies  and  sins  of  man- 
kind. In  "DeFinibus,"  in  speaking  o 
himself  as  a  novelist,  he  says,  "Is  he  not 
forever  taking  the  Muse  by  the   sleeve 
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plaguing  her  with  sorae  of  his  cynical 

ions?    I    cry.    'peccavi'     loudly   and 

lily.      I   tell  3-ou  I    would   like   to 

wle  to  write  a   story  which  should 

f  no    egotism  whatever — in   which 

should  be  no  reflections,  no  cyuic- 

^o  vulgarity."      This  wish  is  real- 

|n  his  later  works,  indicating   that 

id  entered  upon  a  more  peaceful  era 

life.     "Henry  Esmond,"   consid- 

by  himself  to  be  his  masterpiece,  is 

m  the  cynicism  of '"Vanity  Fair,' 

the  most  highly  finished  of  all  his 

lies. 

olh  authors  were  successful  in  writ- 
books  on  earlier  times  than  they  were 
ig  in:  Thackeray  in  his  "Henry  Hs- 
d,"  a  story  of  the  days  of  Queen 
ft,  and  Dickens  in  his  "Tale  of  Two 
ss, "  which  is  a  historic  romance  of 
ime  of  the  French  Revolution.  Each, 
fte  instance,  adopted  the  auto-bio- 
ihical  style,  "Peudennis*'  giving 
f  scenes  from  Thackeray's  life,  and 
^ridCopperfield"  the  best  of  Dickens' 
cs,  being  partly  the  story  of  his  boy- 
Land  manhood. 

(the  whole  Dickens  has  been  con- 
6d  the  more  popular  of  the  two 
ffs.  His  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
Ihis  power  to  cause  laughter,  to  ap- 
to  our  sympathy  and  pity,  to  draw 
•at  the  relation  of  some  pathetic  little 
i— all  tend  to  make  him  the  favorite 
Ig  novelists. 

a  the  other  hand,  Thackeray  is  rap- 
rowing  in  favor.     People  have  be- 
take a  greater  interest  in    him, 
n  his  works  and  to  appreciate  them 
eir  real  value.    In  these  later  years. 
lors  have  imitated  Dickens'  plan  and 
t,  and  have  1>een  successful  in  their 
iugs.       Walter  Besant,   in  bis   "All 
and  Conditions  of  Men"  deals  with 
me  classes  of  society,   shows  exist- 
evils,    and    makes  a  plan   for  the 


uplifting  of  the  poorer  people,  socially 
and  morally.  As  yet,  there  is  no  one  to 
take  the  place  of  "dear  old  Thackeray." 
In  one  sense,  Dickens  /las  lived,  and 
Thackeray  u'l//  live.  An  example  of 
his  graceful,  masterly  style  is 
given  in  his  own  tribute  to  Dickens. 
"Have  not  you.  have  not  I,  have  not  all 
of  U.S.  reason  to  be  thankful  to  this  kind 
friend,  who  soothed  and  charmed  so 
many  hours,  brought  pleasure  and  sweet 
laughter  to  so  many  homes,  made  such 
multitudes  of  children  happy,  endowed 
us  with  such  a  sweet  store  of  gracious 
thoughts,  fair  fancies,  soft  sympathies, 
hearty  enjoyments?  Thankfully  I  take 
my  share  of  the  feast  of  love  and  kindness 
which  this  gentle  and  generous  and 
charitable  soul  has  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  the  world.  I  take  and 
enjos-  my  share,  and  say  a  benediction 
for  the  meal."      Jennie  F.  Graham. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


ASTRONOMICAL  NOTES. 


n 


Bv   E.  E.  Barnard. 

A'br'rt  Aurig<e.  —  The  new  star 
Auriga,  after  a  transient  brightness,  has 
beg^n  its  downward  course,  as  was  pre- 
dicted last  month.  Remaining  faintly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  a  few  weeks, 
with  more  or  less  fluctuations  in  bright- 
ness, it  began  rather  rapidly  to  fade 
about  the  middle  of  March.  On  the 
night  of  March  15,3  careful  estimation 
of  its  light,  made  the  star  8  6  magnitude. 
It  had  therefore  within  a  few  days  di- 
minished two  or  three  entire  magnitudes. 
The  star  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
fade  until  it  returns  to  its  original  light, 
which  probablv  will  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  telescope. 

The  astronomical  journals  are  now  con- 
taining much  information  about  this  re- 
markable object.      Its  discoverer,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  yet  known,  au  occurance  as 
singular  as  it  is  unique,  for  even  astron- 
omers are  always  anxiotis  to  get  glory 
I  and  credit  for  their  discoveries. 
Dr.  Copeland  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tor3%  Edinburgh,  who  first  announced 
the  star  to  the  world,  says  on  February' 
2,  in  writing  about  the  discovery,  "Yes- 
terday an  anonymous  post  card  was  re- 
ceived here  bearing  the  following  com- 
^—^  munication: 

^H  "Nova  in  Auriga.  In  Milky  Way, 
^^  about  two  degrees  south  of  Chi  Auriga, 
preceding  26  Aurig;e.  Fifth  Magnitude, 
slightly  brighter  than  Chi." 
^H  An  astronomer  who  thus  announces  an 
^"  important  discovery  on  a  postal  card  and 
.  who  refuses  to  give  his  name  is  a  curios- 
^H  ity  indeed! 

^B      In  the  March  number  of  "Astronomy 
^f  and  Astro- Physics"  Professor  E.  E.  Pick- 
ering of  the  Harvard  College  Obser\'a- 
tory,  has  an  interesting  and  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  the  new  star  and  the  work  done 
I        in  observing  it  at  his  obsen^atory.     His 
^B  paper  is  accomi>anied  by  a  fine  reproduc- 
j^f  tion  of  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of 
'       the  new  star.     At  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory photographs  of  the  sky  are  be- 
ing continually  made  and  they  now  come 
in  to  tell  their  story  of  the  Nova.     Re- 
cording to  Professor  Pickering,  upon  ex- 
amining a  series  of  photographs  made  of 
that  region,  in  which  the  new  star  ap- 
peared,  for  the  past  six  years.  c|uile  a 
history  of  it  is  revealed.     He  says; 

"Eighteen  photographs  of  the  region 
were  taken  with  the  8-inch  photographic 
♦"lescope  from  November  3.  1885  to  No- 
iber  3,  1891.     On  none  of  them  was 
star  visible,  although  on  all  but  five, 
$    of  the   eleventh    magnitude    were 
f^Ie  ,     It  is  probable  the  star  was  not 
jj^      during   these   six   years.      Five 
<>.g»        on    the  other  baud,  taken  from 
Ifctf/x^^fcber  16,  1 891  to  January  31.  1892, 


show  stars  of  the  12th  magnttu 
the  Nova  appears  as  a  bright  sta 
fifth  magnitude."  It  would  tl 
seem  that  the  star  rather  suddet 
peared  about  the  first  week  of  Dec 
since  another  photograph  made 
ber  1st  showed  no  trace  of  it,  thoi 
exposure  was  too  short  to  show 
faint  star. 

According  to  the  unquestionable 
of  these  photographic  plates,  ih 
star  must  have  been  easily  visible 
naked  eye  for  nearly  two  months 
its  actual  discovery!  A  careful 
nation  of  these  negatives  at  the  tin 
were  made  would  have  caused 
covery  at  Harvard  College  Obsei 
as  early  as  December  16,  1891. 

In  speaking  of  the  Spectrum 
new  star.  Prof.  Pickering  says  "Ml 
the  lines,  including  the  K  line  aw 
due  to  hydrogen,  are  double.  T 
deuce  that  this  doubling  is  due 
different  velocities  of  different  poij 
this  object  is  not  conclusive,  ^B 
the  breadth  of  the  bands.  ThP 
euce  in  velocity  indicated  by  the  ! 
tion  of  the  lines,  is  about  370  Kilo 
per  second  *  •  •  Two  explar 
have  lieen  offered  of  the  sudden  iti 
in  light  of  stars  of  this  class — tl 
chanical  theory  that  it  is  cause^ 
proach  in  collision,  and  the  fl 
theory  that  it  Ls  due  to  volcanic  I 
The  doubling  of  the  lines  strenj 
the  first  of  the  above  theories  rathe 
the  second." 

We  are   therefore,    perhaps, 
upon  the  blazing  up  of  Nox'a 
due   to   the   collision    of    two 
bodies  in  space, 

TAe  Neiv  Comet. — The  comet  c 
ered  by  Dr.  I^ewis  Swift,  Director 
Warner  Observatory,  Rochester,  ] 
on  March  6th  will  be  an  object  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  professioi 
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ler   but  also  to  the   amateur  ob- 
^,  as  it  is  quite  easily  visible  with 
ted  eye. 

the  comet's   brightness  does  not 
decrease,  if  it  is  not  actually  in- 

ig,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attL'Ution 
Continuing  in  its  present  path  it 

ibout  April   ist,  be  in  the  head  of 

comiis,   a   little  southeast  of  the 

tlpha  and  Beta.  To  the  naked  eye, 
jin   full  inoon-lisht,  it  appears  as  a 

War  of  the  fifth  uiagnitnde.  and  will 

sily  picked  out  when  the  moon 
_  the  morning  skv.  In  the  tele- 
S  it  has  a  small  nucleus  and  faint  tail. 
apparent  motion  is  toivards  the  sun. 
ill  be  interesting  to  those  who  rise 
',  to  follow  its  motion  and  to  watch 

^elopment  should  it  continue  to  in- 
in  size.     It  is  visible  between  5 

'A.  M.,  low  in  the  southeast. 

naked  eye  double  star  Alpha  Caprt- 

\. — While  examining  the  comet,  it 

interesting  to  work  at  the  star 

Capricorni,  the  northern  of  the  two 
it  stars  in  the  head  ot  Capricorn ns. 
ill  l)e  seen  to  be  double  with  the 
B  eye,  and  is  a  fine  object  in  a  small 
lope. 

Tge  duiter  visible  to  the  naked  eye. — As 
ire  in  the  morning  sky  near  the 
K,  it  will  also  be  interesting  to  see  a 
War  cluster  of  stars  which  is  visible 
b  naked  eye.  It  is  well  to  see  this 
know  what  it  is,  as  one  carefully  ex- 
ing  that  region  with  the  eye  alone 
It  mistake  it  for  a  new  comet  as  it 
i  ver>'  much  like  Swift's,  except  that 
rery  much  fainter. 
Bs  great  cluster,  thus  faintly  seen 
out  the  telescope,  lies  about  ten  or 
ire  degrees  east  and  south  of  the 
pc  Dipper"  in  Sagittarius. 
|line  drawn  through  the  stars  Tau 
Delta  of  the  bottom  of  the  dipper 
prolonged  about  eight  degrees  to  the 


southeast  of  Tau,  will  find  the  cluster. 
It  will  appear  as  or  like  a  round  mass  of 
white  light,  with  no  suspicions  of  the 
stars  that  compose  it.  A  powerful  teles- 
cope shows  it  to  be  a  globular  mass  of 
stars,  innumerable  and  sparkling. 

Saturn. — This  noble  planet  is  again 
in  good  position  for  obser\'ing.  To  those 
who  have  seen  the  planet  surroinided 
with  his  glorious  rings,  the  view  will  in- 
deed be  disappointing,  yet  of  consider- 
able interest,  as  the  rings  are  now  al- 
most on  edge  toward  us  and  appear  as  a 
bar  of  light  across  the  planet.  About 
the  20th  of  May,  the  earth  will  be  so 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  rings  that  to 
small  telescopes  they  will  be  invisible — 
the  planet  then  appearing  like  Jupiter 
but  far  less  Imposing. 

The  largest  of  Saturn's  satellites, 
Titan,  is  seen  in  a  very  small  telescope. 

The  following  will  aid  in  identifying 
it:  April  5,  Titan  will  be  close  north 
following  the  end  of  the  ring.  Its  mo- 
tion will  Ije  away  from  the  planet  until 
the  8th  when  it  will  be  at  its  greatest 
elongation  east.  At  that  time  it  will  be 
about  3'-  diameters  of  the  ring  follow- 
ing. On  the  1 2th  it  will  pass  close 
south  (above)  the  planet,  and  passing  in 
a  preceding  direction,  will  on  the  i6th 
have  reached  its  greatest  western  elonga- 
tion. It  will  then  be  about  3  Vi  diarae- _ 
ters  of  the  ring  preceding  the  planet. 
From  this  point  it  will  return  towards 
the  planet  and  pass  close  north  (below) 
of  it  on  the  20th  and  will  again  Ije  at  its 
eastern  elongation  on  the  24th  and  will 
return  close  south  of  Saturn  on  the  27th. 

In  looking  for  this  Satellite,  the  follow- 
ing, with  what  has  gone  before,  will  aid 
in  identifying  Titan  during  the  month  of 
April. 

April  4  the  Satellite  close  north  (be- 
low) the  planet.  From  the  4th  to  the 
i2tb  it  will  be  on  the  following  side  of 


Saturn.  From  the  12th  to  the  20th,  it 
will  be  on  the  preceding  side.  From 
the  20tb  to  the  27th  Titau  will  be  on  the 

^following  side. 

^  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  mo- 
tion of  this  Satellite  and  by  carefully 
noting  the  times  that  it  passes  close 
north  or  south  of  the  ball,  to  verify  its 

I  revolution  period,  which  is  fifteen  days 
23.3  hours.  It  appears  like  a  star  of  the 
9th  magnitude.  The  other  Satellites  are 
small  and  would  not  be  seen  easily  in  a 
^ven,'  small  telescope. 

^  yenus. — During  April.  Venus  will  con- 
tinue to  approach  the  earth  and  to  in- 
crease in  brightness.  The  phase  is  be- 
coming more  interesting,  but  it  will  not 
Kbe  a  crescent  until  May.  On  April  5th 
"^ the  disc  of  the  planet  will  he  six-tenths 
illuminated,  and  on  the  30th  it  will  ap- 
pear exactly  half  full.  Venus  will  not 
attain  her  greatest  brightness  until  June 
2ud. 

Mercury  is  evening  star  until  April 
i8th.  On  and  about  April  5lh  it  will 
apjTear  as  a  slender  crescent  in  a  good 
telescope. 

The  objects  previously  given  will  be 
in  fairly  good  position  during  April. 

H  Su'i/f's  Comet. — It  would  now  seem 
that  there  are  strong  probabilities  of  this 
object's  becoming  a  large  if  not  a  great 
comet  in  the  morning  sky  during  April. 
It  passes  iis  nearest  i>oint  to  the  sun 
on  April  27th  at  a  distance  of  about  54 
millions  of  miles. 

It  is  already  a  very  conspicuous  object 

fit  5   \.    M.,    and.   as   it   must  increase 

cfttly  in  brightness,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 

*at  interest  in  a  few  weeks.     On 

'St.  it  will   be  about   15  degrees 

worth  of  the  stars,  Alpha  and 

Capricornus.     A  casual  glance 

atheast  heavens  just  before  day- 

mot  fail  to  detect  the  comet  by 

it  of  April.     If  it  has  an  active 


I 


nucleus  one  may  expect   a 
toward  the  end  of  April. 

It  now  transpires  that  the  new   st 
iga  was  discovered  bv  a  Mr.  Aiidersoi 
Claretnont  street,  Edinburgh. 


THB    NEBULAR    HYPOTH 




Centuries  ago,  when  civUiza) 
in  its  its  infancy,  the  imaginatioi 
I>eopled   the   unknown    regions 
earth   with   beings,    strange  art 
they   filled   the  day  with  the  Spi 
Light;    they   filled   the  night  wi 
Spirits  of  Darkness;  they   accouni 
the  majestic  movements  of   nati 
beautiful  stories  and  parables  com 
their    gods    and    godesses.      \ 
were  the  smithies  where  Vulca: 
the  thunderbolts;  the  sun  was  a 
chariot,  driven  across  the  heavend 
day   by    Helios,   the  sun  god;   a 
moon    was    controlled    by     Difl 
queen  of  the  night.  1 

As  civilization  advanced  and  me 
in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  they  pi 
these  childish  interpretations  a 
plained  the  mysterious  in  mord 
ways.  They  thought  the  eartn 
sphere  around  which  the  whole 
revolved,  and  this  theory,  the  Pi 
was  universally  believed  for  thirt« 
dred  years.  Then,  in  the  fifteeni 
tury.  Copernicus  advanced  his 
which,  with  a  few  alterations 
cepted  to-day,  by  both  the  unle; 
the  wise.  Later  still  Newton' 
gravitation  answered  many  trou 
questions,  and,  last  of  all,  Lapla 
before  us  that  which  has  been 
"The  grandest  generalization 
human  mind,"  the  nebular  hypotl 

AH  the  matter  contained  in  ou 
system  is  supposed  to  have  existe 
vast  nebulous  mass  extending  far 
the  orbit  of  Neptune.     Obeying  t 
of  gravitation,  every  particle 


i 


to  fall  toward  the  center,  thus 
Ig  the  entire  mass  a  spherical  form, 
le  process  of  cooling  and  contract- 
a  rotar>'  motion  from  west  to  east 
generated.  As  the  body  contracted, 
elocity  increased,  and,  on  the  outer 
on,  centrifugal  force  overbalanced 
ittraction  of  the  mass  and  a  ring  was 
t  off."  The  ring  still  retained  its 
on  from  west  to  east,  and  supposing 
)  be  of  unequal  density,  it  would 
rally  separate  into  fragments.  The 
r  portion  of  each  fragment  would 
J  a  faster  motion  in  the  general  di- 
ou  than  the  inner  portion,  and  this 
Id  cause  the  rotation  of  the  frag- 
t,  on  its  axis,  from  west  to  east 
most  dense  and,  therefore,  the  most 
ictive  of  these  fragnieuls  would  gra- 
ly  gather  the  other  material  into  its 
mass,  making,  as  the  ages  ad- 
!ed,  a  rotating  planet  pursuing  its 
se  around  the  attracting  center, 
planet,  in  its  turn,  casts  a  ring  that 
6  its  satellite,  or  moon. 

be  great  mass  repeats  and  repeats 
process  till  the  center  becomes  so 
and  solid  that  further  separation  is 
>ssible,  and,  formed  fron;  a  shapeless 
i  of  whirling  vapor,  we  ha%'e  the 
the  great  center,  with  his  attend- 
,  the  planets,  and  they  in  their  turn, 
Jie  centres  around  which  the  moons 
Ive. 

Iiis  is  the  nebular  hypothesis  in  gen- 
.  There  are,  however,  two  minor 
positions  that  must  be  couiiidered.  If 
ring  should  .separate  into  portions  of 
i\  density  and  attractive  force  we 
lid  have  a  uuuiber  of  small  planets 
Iving  around  their  primary  in  very 
•ly  the  same  orbits.  An  example  of 
is  the  asteroids.  If  the  ring  should 
C  uniform  density  throughout,  and 
itly  balanced  about  its  center,  it 
t^  solidify  as  a  whole  and  form  a  re- 


volving ring,  as  illustrated  by  Saturn. 
On  this  subject  R.  Kalley  Miller  says, 
"The  ring  would  be  detached  from  its 
primary  in  a  viscid  state,  and  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  solidify  as  a 
whole,  it  would  break  up  into  smaller 
fragments  which  would  solidify  sepa- 
rately and  move  in  nearly  coincident 
orbits,  thus  preserving  the  general  form 
of  a  ring,  although  not  one  of  continuous  fl 
matter.  " 

\'iewed  from  a  distance,  the  nebular     , 
hypothesis  api>ears  majestic,  grand,   en-M 
lire;  but  question  its  study,  subject   its  ^ 
leading  suppositions    to  a   rigid   exami- 
nation, and  turn  away,  disappointed.        fl 

It    offers  a   ready  explanation  for  the 
uniformity  of  motion  observed  in  all  the 
different    planets;    but   the    basis   upon 
which  this  explanation  rests  is  that   the  J 
nebulous  mass  rotated  from  west  to  east,  ™ 
and  yet  not  one  of  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  theory  has  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  cause  of  rotation.     La-^_ 
place  removes  the  stumbling   block  byfl 
supposing  the  sun's  atmosphere  to   ex- 
tend bej'ond  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  and 
to    be  already   in    motion,     Helmholtz 
says  that  the  existence  of  rotation  must 
be   preresumed,  another  writer  suggests., 
that,  "From  the  law  of  probabilities,  il 
is  infinitely  probable  that  such  an  object 
should   really   have  some  movement  of 
rotation." 

The  moons  of  Uranus,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  rotate  from  east  to  west.  A 
small  factor,  it  is  true,  in  an  argument 
against  the  theory,  but  still,  a  skeptic  on 
the  subject  of  the  nebular  hypothesis 
may  justly  demand  an  explanation  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  believe.  ^ 

Again  the  nebulae  that  have  been  ob- 
served do  not  conform  to  the  nebula  of 
the  hypothesis.  H.  W.  Warren  says; 
"They  have  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  as 
if  they  bad  no  relation  to  rotation  in  the 
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formation  stages.  There  are  great  gaps 
in  the  middle  where  they  ought  to  be 
densest." 

The  same  writer  also  says:  "Such  are 
a  few  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accepting  the  nebular  hypothesis,   as 

H  at  present  explained,  as  being  the  true 
mode  of  development  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Doubtless  it  has  come  from  a  hot 
and  diffused  condition  itito  its  present 
state,  but  when  such  men  as  Proctor, 
Newcorab  and  Kirkwood  see  difficulties 

H  that  can  not  be  explained,  contradictions 
that  can  not  be  reconciled  by  the  prin- 

!  ciples  of  this  theory,  surely  lesser  men 

H  aie  obliged  to  suspend  judgment  and 
render  the  Scotch  verdict  of  'not proven.* 
Whatever    truth   there   may    be    in    the 

^ theory  will  survive,  and  be  incorporated 
into  the  final  solution  of  the  problem, 
which  solution  will  be  a  much  grander 
generalization  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  nebular  hypothesis," 
Kate  Sargent. 


OIR  MAGAZINE   TABLE. 


EDl'CAriONAL. 

The  line  between  literar>'  and  educa- 
tional articles  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
draw,  for  all  good  literary  work  has  an 
educational  value.  On  the  subject  of 
literature  for  children,  Miss  Agnes  Rep- 
plier  has  a  charming  article  entitled 
"The  Children's  Poets,"  in  the  March 
Atlantic, 

"Nature  vStudy  in  our  Schools  is  well 
presented  in  Education  for  Februar>'. 

On  the  subject  of  kindergartens,  we 
find  a  popular  article  on  California  work 
and  workers,  in  the  Californian  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  Janimry. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  articles  of 

the    month    appears    in    the     American 

Teacher  for  March    on   the    subject    of 

arithmetic.     It  is  written  by  A.  E.  Win- 
iihip. 


"About  Books  of  Reference"  a  subject 
of  especial  interest  to  teachers,  is  taken 
up  and  intelligently  discussed  by  Brandci 
Matthews  in  the  February  Cosmopolitan 

In  the  December /tfrw/w  of '91 — "N— ^ 
School  Life  be  a  Blight  to  Child-Lifd 
and  "Is  Modem  Education  a  Failurei 

"Picture  Work  as  a  Means  for  Stimi 
lating  Thought  and  Language,"  Ma 
Popular  Educator ,  by  E.  C.  White,  Bosta 

"Use  of  Devices  in  Teaching  Aritl 
metic,"  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Stanley.  Kali 
mazoo,  Mich. 

"The     Observation     Lesson.    WTi 
Why?  How?"  by  Miss  M.   E.   Scballen 
berger." 

"How  We  Should  Teach  Temp«i 
auce,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt." 


LITERARY. 

The  magazines  of  our  time  are  of  higl 
literary  value,  and  spare  moments 
far  from  lost  when  spent  in  reading  their" 
discussions  of  leading  topics  of  the  day. 
In  the  March  number  of  Scrtitntr 
two  interesting  articles,  "The  Wal 
Route  from  Chicago  to  the  Ocean,"  ai 
"Speed  in  Locomotives."  "Amerii 
Illustration  of  To-day,"  commenced  Ii 
the  January  number  is  continued,  and  ii_ 
of  great  interest  and  merit. 

The  March  Atlantic  has  an  article 
titled,  "Harvest  Tide  ou  the  Volga, 
which  will  be  read  with  great  intei 
now  that  attention  is  directed  to 
famine  in  Russia,  and  our  sympalhi 
are  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  sufferia 
people.  In  the  same  numl^r  appei 
"Doubts  on  University  Extensioa. 
This  is  a  discussion  of  University  Ex 
sion  in  England  and  America,  and  % 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  Universii 
Extension  Clubs  which  have  lately  be« 
organized. 

In  Harper's   for   March   is  found  tl 
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iper  of  "Personal  Recollections  of 
iel  Hawthorne."  In  the  New 
i  Magazint  is  an  illustrated  arti- 
daria  S.  Porter  entitled  "Recol- 
i  of  Louisa  May  Alcott. "  Miss 
has  so  endeared  herself  to  the 
>f  the  people,  both  old  and  young, 
>'tbing  regarding  her  life  will  be 
sad. 

overs  of  Bryant  will  also  find  in 
^azine,  "Bryant's  New  England 
1'  This  is  an  illustrated  article, 
yell  worth  reading. 
|e  Review  of  RtrUwi  is  the  arti- 
Three  Eminent  Englishmen," 
s  an  illustrated  character  sketch 
g;eon,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  Sir 
MacKenzie,  three  Englishmen 
influence      has     extended     to 


^ 


SCIENTIKIC. 


scientific  journals  of  this  month 
(isual,  well  supplied  with  articles 
(p  to  all  those  interested   in   the 

I  sciences.  The  students  of 
will  find  a  short  article  in 
especially  instructive.  It 
l^ith  the  "Photography  of  the 
l*  As  a  result  ol  the  investigation 
is  there  discussed,  the  "known 
)fthe  invisible  spectrum  have  been 
extended."  In  this  same  paper 
B,  among  the  Editor's  Letters  a 
iggestion  on  Herbarium  making 
who  has  evidently  had  much  e.\- 
ie.  Those  collecting  plants  would 
I  to  read  it. 

pg  the  most  interesting  articles  of 
\pular  Science  Ncwi  are  the  re- 
from  the  Agassiz  Associations, 
lifferent  lines  of  work  are  taken  up 
^  members  make  an  accurate  study 
\  own  localities  from  geological, 
bhical  and  botanical  stand-points. 


interesting  and  clear  article  in  the  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement  on  the  rela- 
tive brightness  of  the  planets.  The  four 
principal  causes  for  the  different  degrees 
of  brightness  are  given  and  clearly  ex- 
plained. 

The  March  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  among  its  many  fine 
articles,  contains  one  on  Astronomy, 
headed,  "New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare 
of  Science."  Dr.  White  of  Cornell  is 
the  writer.  His  article  appeals  to  all 
those  interested  in  Astronomy  becau.se  it 
treats  of  the  growth  of  that  science. 
But  the  chief  value  of  it  lies  in  the  strik- 
ing comparison  we  are  forced  to  make 
between  the  spirit  of  toleration  that  ex- 
ists to-day,  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
in  past  centuries, 

'Darwinism  in  the  Nursery"  by  Louis 
Robinson  M.  D.,  cannot  fail  to  find 
many  approving  readers.  The  article 
illustrates  in  a  very  practical  manner  the 
use  to  evolutionists  of  observing  young 
children.  As  the  embryo  of  an  animal 
shows  to  some  degree  the  race  history  of 
the  individual,  so  the  habits  of  verj' 
young  children,  and  the  young  of  the 
lower  animals  as  well,  show  in  some 
measure,  the  past  history  of  the  race. 


ALUMNI     NOTES. 


Nellie  G.  Cooley,  Jan.    '90,   is  teaching  in 
Klamath  City  Schools. 

Ida    M.    Love,   June   '90,  is  teaching  in  Palo 
District,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Leota   McCreary,  June    '91,    is   teaching   in 
Green  District,  Fresno  Co. 

I.^nora  E,  Phillips,  Dec.  '8S,  is  teaching  in 
Charleston  District,  Merced  Co- 

Della  Vandervost,  Dec.  '88,  has  a  school  of 
twenty-four  pupils  near  Fresno. 

.\nna  Grozelier,  Jan.  "90,  has   for   the   past 
four  months  been  teaching  at  Smith's  Flat. 

L,ucy  A.  Barret,  June  '89.  is  teaching  in  the 
primary  department  of  the  lLo«tVv\\e^«;^w\. 
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Anna  Brittan,  June  '90,  has  a  Khool  at 
Alton. 

Bmma  B.  Jennings,  Jan.  '90,  is  still  teaching 
in  the  Apricot  District,  Monterey  Co. 

Mamie  A.  Pierce,  June  '91,  is  leacbini;  her 
second  term  in  the  GuaJaJupe  District  School. 

The  Primary  Dep't.  of  the  Monterey  School, 
is  now  tanght  by  Belle  I*.  Iliggius,  Class  of '89. 

Ida  E.  Carter,  Jan.  '91,  has  been  teaching 
the  Christine  School  for  the  past  Sve  months. 

Edwina  J.  Dufficy,  Class  of  Jan.  '90,  is  teach- 
ing the  First  Grade  in  the  San  Rafael  School. 

Since  graduation  Minnie  O.  Moore,  June  '91, 
has  taught  the  Monument.  School  in  Yolo  Co. 

Bessie  M.  Rouse,  June  '91,  has  been  elected 
as  teacher  of  the  Carneros  School  in  Monterey 
Co. 

Celia  Daniels,  Class  of  May  'B7,  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Coronado  School,  San  Diego, 
Co. 

Cornelia  Woodard,  Jnne  '90,  is  now  engaged 
in  teaching  her  first  term  of  school  nt  Blacks, 
Yolo  Co. 

Fannie  K.  Mansfield,  June '91,  has  just  taken 
charge  of  the  school  in  Tuttletown  District, 
Tuolomne  Co. 

Harding  M.  Kennedy.  June  'gj,  has  com- 
pleted his  first  term's  work  at  Goodyear' s  Bar, 
Sierra  Co.,  Cal, 

Antony  Rose,  Dec.  '88,  is  still  at  school  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  He  seems  to  enjoy  his 
work  very  much. 

Mary  E.  Holmes,  Dec.  'S6,  is  still  holding 
the  postlion  of  vice-principal  of  the  Gold  High 
School,  Nevada. 

Since  graduation  .Mice  E.  Kelley,  June '91, 
has  taught  five  months  in  the  Franklin  School, 
Contra  Costa  Co. 

For  the  past  seven  months  Anna  McLana- 
han,  June  '91,  has  been  teaching  in  the  Mo- 
kelumne  District. 

The  Campbell  School,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  is 
l)eiiig  succesj-fully  taught  by  Edith  White- 
hurt,  Class  of  Jan.  '^). 

By  some  mistake.  Mis*  Mary  Gafney,  June 
was  recorded  as  teaching  in  Ranchita  Dis- 

Ict.  She  has  charge  of  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Templeton  School,  San  Luis 
Obi-ipo  Co. 


Victoria  Guilbert,  Jan.  '90,  has  begun  wsti 
in  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs  de  la  Rosa,  '90,  has  commenced  tctrh- 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Ida  Gray,  Dec.  'S7,  has  a  pleasant  school  of 
fifty-five  pupils  at  Yuba  City. 

Mary  J.  Gray,  Jan.  '90,  is  still  teaching  the 
Los  Posas  School,  Ventura  County. 

Elizabeth  Sraead,  June  '90,  is  engaged  in 
teaching  her  second  term  at  Wahtoko. 

Frank  M.  Graham,  May  '85,  has  just  fi»- 
ished  five  months  of  teaching  at  Tehachipl 

The  Redwood  School  of  thirty-five  pupil*  ii 
being  taught  by  Charlotte  Gleason,  Dec.  '87. 

Sadie  B.  Honn,  Jan.  '90,  has  charge  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  the  St.  Hriroi 
School. 

Since  giaduation,  Maggie  M.  McClintic' 
June  "91,  has  been  teaching  Knight's  District 
School,  near  Grafton,  Yolo  County. 

Mary  E.  Hyde,  Dec.  "88,  is  attending  the 
Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  She  exjxcli 
to  teach  again  next  year. 

Selma  F.  Ingemundsen,  June  '90,  has  Inn 
teaching  for  the  last  five  months  in  Eutcrprix 
District,  Napa  Co. 

The  Sheridan  District  School,  Alameda  Co., 
is  being  taught  at  present  by  Mamie  Rus^' 
Class  of  January  '90. 

EmmaW.  Houlton,  June  'gn.  has  been  teitii 
ing  since  graduation  in  the  Hughes  District 
School,  Fresno  Co. 

Alice   S.    Kingdon,    Class   of  June  '90, 
just  finished  her  first  four  months  of  tesdiil 
in  the  St.  Luis  District,  Sierra  Co. 

Laura  M.  Ivory,  June  "91,  has  accepteJ'''* 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Primary  Dcpartmeo' 
of  the  Polomares  School,  .A,lameda  Co. 

Since  graduation  (Gertrude  Connell,  June 'S^ 
has  had  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  priitufy 
department  uf  the  Santa  Ana  Public  Sdioul- 

Teresa  Goodman,  June,  '90  is  not  tearlii"^ 
at  present,  hut  will  return  to  her  school  '" 
Polar  Star  District,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  l^'i' 
spring. 

Emma  H.  Nichols,  June  '89,  who  hasb«J 
charge  of  the  Cayucos  School,  San  L"'* 
Obispo  Co.,  expects  to  resume  work  at  tlict*" 
ginning  of  the  next  term. 
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[arch,  June   'S9,  has  a  school   of 
k  papils  at  Capay,  Yolo  Co> 

R..  Laly,  May  '3S,  after  teachinj;  three 
IS  married  January  S,  1S92. 

I  E.  Westfal,  June  '89.  has  been  elected 
tion  in  a  Fresno  City  school. 

W.  Brewer,  June  '91,  is  teaching  in 
Dieginto  District,  San  Diego  Co. 

ts   A.  Feely,    May    '87,  is   teaching  in 
t  Star  District,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co, 

3rpha  Campbell,  May  '88,  is   teaching 
th  term  in  the  San  Luis  Obispo  School. 

jy.  Locke,  May  '85,  expects  to  graduate 
^^uss.    Institute    of   Technology    in 

iret  Bowles,  Class  of  Jan.  '90,  has  been 
tft^  Brown's    Valley    District,    Santa 

^C 


Ri 


Cull,  June  '90,  has  a  pleasant  school 
wo    pupils    at    Herndon,     Fresno 


Wightnian,  June   '90,    has   a   school, 
out  of  Ilealdsburg,  which   began 


pf 


iza  Diggles,  June  '90,  has  taught  four 
in  the  (Quartz  Valley  Disiricl  School, 
1  Co. 

Sept,  4,  1891,  Eslella  M.  Murdock, 
;,  has  been  teaching  at  Stowe,  San 
bounty. 

la  L.  Wight,  June  '91,  has  completed 
t  tenn'a  work  at  Bay  Point  District, 
mwall. 

h  F.  Williams  commenced  her  Spring 
'teaching  on  Feb.  aglh  in  the  Liberty 
,  Lake  Co. 

W.  Brownlie,  June  '91,  writes  that 
vduation  she  has  been  substitnliDg  in 
lejo  Public  School. 

e  A.  Allen,  May  '87,  has  been  for  the 
te  year.s  Vice-Principal  in  the  San  Lo- 
Chool,  Alameda  Co. 

il.  Poage,  Jan.  91,  is  teaching  in  Lung 
District,    Monterey    Co.     She    writes 
S  likes  her  school  very  much. 

da  Ryan,  Jan.  '91,  has  drifted  far  away 
tr  "alma  mater"  since  graduation,  She 
teaching  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
,  Michigan. 


Emma  B.  Reynolds,  June  '91,  writes  that 
she  has  just  accepted  a  nine  months  school  at 
Lee,  Elko  County,  Nevada. 

For  three  months.  Mary  E.  Mahoney,  Class 
of  June  '90,  has  had  charge  of  a  pleasant  school 
of  thirty  pupils  at  French  Corral. 

Maudilla  Gingery,  May  '87,  has  just  com- 
menced her  fifth  terra  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Windsor  School,  Sonoma  Co. 

Clara  F.  Thurston,  Jan.  '90,  who  has  been 
teaching  since  July  '89,  is  at  present  leaching 
her  third  term  at  Indian  Creek  District. 

Melvin  Hendricks,  Jan.  '90,  has  just  a  com- 
menced her  fourth  term  of  teaching  in  the  Pri- 
mary Department  of  the  Kelsey  ville  School. 

The  Intermediate  Department  of  the  Glen- 
dora  School,  Los  Angeies  Co.,  is  being  suc- 
cessfully taught  by  Lizzie  A.  West,  Class  of  '91, 

Julia  A.  Crowley,  May  '86,  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  teacher  in  the  Gold  Hill  School,  Ne- 
vada, last  June,  and  was  married  to  Robert 
Wood  in  July. 

Kate  R.  Smith.  June  '90,  has  taught  twelve 
months  since  graduation.  She  has  taught 
four  months  at  her  present  school,  Wilcox 
District,  Tulare  Co. 

Frances  Harte,  June  'S9,  writes  she  is  one  of 
the  three  Normal  graduates  teaching  in 
Eureka,  Nevada.  She  has  forty-five  pupils  in 
her  department. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  .-^nna  M.  Tal- 
madge,  Dec.  '88,  commenced  her  third  year  of 
teaching  in  the  Primary  Department  of  the 
Guerneville  School. 

Mamie  A.  Coughlin,  Dec.  '87,  has  finished 
her  third  term's  work  at  Warm  Springs  Dis- 
trict, Inyo  County,  She  writes  that  she  is  the 
only  Normal  graduate  teaching  in  that  county. 


ALL    SORTS. 


Why  are  some  of  our  boys  like  fish?   Sel(l)- 
fish. 

The  latest  expression   of   grace — a    Senior 
boys  walk. 

Who  is  the  Senior  boy  that  aspires  to  be  a 
Model  BelUe)  boy? 

First     Student, — "What    is     the    principal 
feature  of  Emile  (a  meal)?" 
Second  Student: — "Beefsteak." 


h 
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Debate  among  Sen.  A  girls: — "Shall  we  have 
large  or  small  beaux  (bows)?" 

Of  what  did  Job's  bed  clothes  consist? 
Three  miserable  comforters. 

Brilliant  Senior  A, — "A  whole  bbl  contains 
a/kut/  twice  as  nmcb  as  a  half  bbl." 

Teacher — "And  the  man's  countenance  fell." 
Little  boy:     "Teacher,  did  it  break?" 

Rule  for  spelling  in  Manual  Training, — Al- 
ways put  an  J  where  there  should  be  a  r. 

A  new  way  of  reporting  daily  attendance, — 
Hlixa  Goodall,  absent  all  day  in  the  forenoon. 

Information  for  new  teachers, — The  first 
Monday  in  March  falls  on  the  29th  of  Febru- 
-«ry, 

■A  scheme  for  obtaining  a  school,  — Send  your 
t}wn  photograph  or  that  of  your  good  loolcing 
friend. 

"Tell  it  to  ua," 

(F.  G.)  "I  can't  remember  it,  but  it  was  so 
funny,  te  he." 

lu  what  slate  of  mind  must  a  Normal  stu> 
dent  be  to  entertain  company  with  her  hair 
done  up  in  curl  papers? 

"I  wish  I  were  a  Senior," 
Was  what  the  Junior  cried, 

one  big  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek, 
And  heavily  she  sighed. 

Uifference  between  a  steam  engine  and  a 
tuan,  as  given  by  Professor "A  steam  en- 
gine goes  out  puffing  and  a  man  comes  in  puf- 
fing." 

(Funny  Girl)  "Te  he  he." 
"What's  the  matter?" 

(F.  G.}  "I  heard  the  funniest  joke  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  student  who  wrote  on  the  bulletin  board 
the  notice  for  a  meeting  at  "3:05  p.  m."  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  saying,  "Time  is 
money." 

Senior  B  (after  coming  from  Grammar  Re- 
\'iews)  "My  teeth  are  like  verbs."  "Why?""Be- 
CBUse  they  arc  regular,  irregular  and  defect- 
ive. ' ' 

apil  teacher — "One  of  our  great  men   was 
imin  Franklin.     Who  can  tell  me  what 
jraa?" 
^'Kuall  boy — "I  guess  he  must  have   been  a 
fighter  if  he  was  very  greaL" 


"Why  is  the  U.  S.  Government  calling  la 
the  dollar  pieces?" 

Bright  Junior, — "Perhaps  they  want  to  girt 
the  eagle  a  drink." 

Why  is  the  S.  F.  Mint  giving  only  twelrt 
and  thirteen  cents  for  two  bit  pieces? 

Because  twelve  and  thirteen  cents  male 
twenly-five  cents. 

The  Index  has  oAen  reported  that  Usncock 
was  looking  for  a  Farmer,  but  we  now  find  ia 
Revolutionary  reministenses  that  he  was  1 
Farmer  himself. 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  in  sketching  a  at- 
tain young  gentlemen  last  Friday,  evidenlly 
did  not  see  him  at  all,  as  her  sketch  sbowol 
marked  features  of  another  person. 

"I  said  to  myself. 

As  I  talked  to  myself, 

.\nd  myself  said  unto  me; 

'Look  to  thyself, 

Take  care  of  thyself. 

For  nobody  cares  for  thee.  "  ' 

The  band  was  playing  with  great  sweetoi 
and  expression,  when  suddenly  the  trontboi 
broke  in  with  a  tremendous  toot.  The  band 
master  was  wrathful.  And  poor  Hans  ai 
gazed  with  astonishment  at  a  blue  fly  sdilin| 
lazily  away  from  where  it  had  settled  upon 
his  music,  cried,  "Oh!  I  tot  id  vas  a  note,  ui 
I  blayed  ini." 


READ    AND    GUESS. 


Mrs.  C.  Denton  Bowen' 


will  give  ONE  DOZEN  of  her 

BEST  GABINET  PHOTOS 

to  the  tlpst  rioi>maUt«  who  answers  the  {<A 
lowing  QUBRY  correctly. 


In  what  respect  does  the  Eureka  Photo  Gil 
lery,  58  South  First  Street,  San  Jose,  reseffll* 
the  State  Normal  School  ? 


Address  or  hand    answers    to    Adrertisi 
Agent  of  the  Tkachbr,  66  South  Third  Stref* 
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malites !  particularly  The  Public !  genkrally 

^M      "The   Cheapest   Place   in  T0W17" 


bber  lipped  lead  pencils. .. $ 

s,  per  gros^s 

ila  gc.  per  bottle 

Ink,  per  bottle 

elopes,  for  25 

extra  fine  note  paper 

pblet,  225  leaves 

fcii 

He  book  straps   

9  auiomatio  stop  gauge  pencils.. . 

[finest  perfumes,  per  uunce 

tte.  S  ounce  bottle 

(ite  Vaseline,  2  bottles 

n  Brown  Vaseline   . 

he  Face  Powder,  best  made.   .... 

Face  Powder,  Swan  Down 

i lunch  baskets 

ph  French  plate  mirror 

(tamp  boxes  

[Spectacles  and  eye-glasses 

spectacles,    fine    quality,   hook 


tooth  brushes  in  the  State, 
bixe.  wire  hair  brush 


I  of  Scissors  in  San  Jose. 

'  Be,  small,  fine  quality   

"35  different  styles  pen  knives, 
three,  four  blades,  pearl,  ivory, 

handle 

clock,  without  warrant 

,rm  clock  in  the  country,   war- 


25 
40 

5 

'l' 

10 
10 
10 
20 
10  , 
35  i 
^S  1 
^5 
5 
35 
10  I 
10  , 
25 
15 
20 

40 

JO 

ao 
25 


25 
95 


ea  in  loc  combs  in  the  State. 


I  25 


Same  at  15c  and  25c,  let  us  prove  it. 

Eye  shades 10 

"Cheapest  place  in  town"  for  Jkwflrv. 
Princess  curling  irons,  all  sizes,  each.  ...       10 
Langtry         "  "  "  ....        10 

Finest  bone  hair  pins,  medium  size,  6  for       jo 
Best   warranted    fast   black    hose  in   SaB 

Jose  for , 25 

Hose   supporters,    black    or   while,    witb 

belt      15 

All  silk  Windsor  ties  15 

Vegetable  ivory  dress  buttons,  all  colors, 

per  dozen 5 

Silk  tailor  buttons,  all  colors,  per  doaen,        5 

Belts,  all  colors,  leatherette 10 

Belts,  fine  solid  leather. 25 

Best  assortuient  of  veiling  in  the  city. 

2  papers  hooks  and  eyes,  black  or  white,        5 

Coat's    cotton,    black,    white,    colors,    6 

spools 25 

Best  25c  all  silk  mitts  ever  seen  here. 

Ever  Keady  Dres.s  Stays,  2  dozen 25 

Very  best  dress  shields.  No.  2 20 

Extra  heavy  all  silk  gloves -       50 

Best  $1.00  black  corset  in  California. 
Best  |i.oo  drab  corset  in  California. 
Cambric  underwear,  finest,  daintiest  kinds 

to  be  closed  out  at  half  price. 
Great  bargain  in  ladies*  while  aprons  ...       25 
Most    complete    assortment    of    infaut's 

goods  in  Santa  Clara  Valley 

One  Prick  Only. 
All  goods  marked  in  plain  figin-i-s 


re  to  get  the  ^o-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  from  which  tlu  above  are  qitota^^m. 


CORNELL   &   ORVIS, 

l^t   ^anta   ©lara   (^tfeet. 


»an  cJo^e.  S&L. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher 


A  Magmxiue  dcrolcd  tu  the  Educational  Interests 
of  the  PsciSc  Coast. 


OrficiAL  Org  Alt  of  the  aluju^i  AssoctATtotr  oi  the 
State  Noruau  School. 


Eillltd  mA  rutill*ho1  Monlhty  by 
JOHN  O    JURY  AMD  FRANKLIN  K.  BAKTHEL. 


Subecnption  price  Jj  p(j|-  ^nnuin   ^"y*^*c  '»*  advance 

Advertuing  rates  tent  upon  applicntlon. 
Address  all  communications  to 

PUBLISHER  PACIFIC  COAST  TEACHER, 

HOX  Si,   SAJC  JfWiE,   Cal. 
MUMTtO  ST  IMITM  A  tMUXSni.    ITS  WEST   MHTA  CtAKA  ST  ,  SAN  iOSt- 

iRIGINALITY  in  educational  rk- 
search  has  until  recentlj-  been  an 
almost  neglected  factor  ou  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Our  educators  have  found 
■ample  employment  for  their  energies  in 
endeavors  to  perfect  the  machinery  of  edu- 
cation rather  than  in  searching  for  its 
motive  powers.  While  we  have  been 
building  our  schools  we  have  been  im- 
porting our  methods.  Now,  that  we 
have  all  facilities,  research  is  in  order. 
In  this  branch  of  educational  work,  Prof 
Earl  Banies  of  Stanford  University  is 
takiug  a  decidedly  active  part.  The 
sequel  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fallow- 
ing offer  kindly  volunteered  by  Prof. 
Barnes.  Accompanying  the  letter  was 
the  first  of  the  c<5ntributions  of  which  he 
speaks.  This,  we  shall  publish  iu  the 
Ma}'  number,  as  we  desire  to  give  it  a 
juore  conspicuous  position  than  we  can 
here.     The  following  is  the  letter: 

LELAND    STANFORD     JR.     UNIVERSITY. 
^Departinciil  of  the  Htalor>'  and  .\rt  uf  Uducutiun  ) 

Palo  Ai,to,  Cal.,  March  26,  1892. 

Dear  Mr.  Jury: — 

The  letters  which  come  to  this  office 
from  day  to  day  concerning  experimental  stud- 
ies on  children,  and  other  educational  mailers, 
«re  so  iulenseiy  inleresliug  to  me  Ihal  I  can 
not  help  believing  they  would  be  so  to  many 
of  jour  readers.  Most  of  our  educational  ar- 
ttdcs  tell   what    somebody  knows  (,?)  about 


something.  These  letters  ask  questions,  thro 
oul  suggestions  and  arouse  a  health^'  cuhosic;^ 
that  must  drive  one  to  study  educaltonal  prob^! 
lems  at  first  hand.  They  were  written  for  tat 
alone,  not  for  print,  and  hence  have  a  fifsh- 
ness  and  charm  of  their  own.  1  have  not  time 
to  fijc  them  up — and  could  not  improve  them 
if  I  had  lime.  Sometimes  I  agree  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed,  and  often  not.  If  you 
would  be  interested  iu  printing  such  mstter 
from  time  to  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  lo 
you;  of  course,  not  until  after  receiving  per- 
mission from  the  writers. 

Very  truly. 
Eakl  Babxss. 


i 


ioffn 


The     Germajj     Primary     Edcca 
tioual    Bill,  cue    of  most    fanatical   in 
struments  ever  evolved   from  the  brain 
of  a  king  was  formally  and  deser\'edl; 
abandoned  recentl}'  in  the  German  Lan- 
tag.     The  purpose  of  this   Bill   was  to 
give  every  child  in   the  German  publ 
primar>*  schools  a  theological  education' 
in    officially    recognized    faiths    regard 
less  of  the  wishes  of  parents  if  these 
not  subscribe  to  either  of  the  four  or  fi 
official  religions.     As  religion   is  b 
on  faith,  and  faith  rests  upon  tenets ai 
beliefs,  such  a  law  would  make  it  n 
sary  to   formulate  official  definitions 
the  fall,  atonement,  resurrection, 
tification,  etc.. — in  other  words  to 
a  catechism  of  the  constitution. 

If  there   is  one  truth  that  has  gro 
out  of  centuries  of  intellectual  oppres$v 
it  is  that  Church  aud  State  should  be  en* 
tirely  dissociated  from  each  other.    TIfl 
nuralKrr  of  saved  in  a  republic  or  an  ent^ 
pire  does  not   var>'  with  the  sanctimo- 
niousness of  its  constitution  or  statoi 
Oppression  has  never  yet  made  a  sing 
true  convert  nor  has  it  ever  heightei 
the  standard  of  public  morality.     Such, 
law   would   be  a   fit    appendix   to 
methods  of  zealots  who,   to   strengtin 
the   church    militaut    during  medie^ 
times   instituted    the    Inquisition.     1 
many, — a    minority     undoubtedly— 1 
German  Kducational  Bill  would  be  ty 
ivous  in  its  effect,  and  what  unjustly 
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Urith  the  r^hts  of  even  one  per- 
iuld    have    no  place  in   modem 


TEXT-BOOK   DISCUSSION.    THE 

t  is  most  concerned  is  least  con- 

The  books  are  discussed  from 

points  of  compiler,    publisher, 

,and  tax-payer,  yet  the  pupil, — 

om  falls  the  brunt  of  the  books, 

ost  completely  ignored.     Text- 

the  companions  of  children  for 

s  of  the  time,    and  bad   text- 

e  nightmare  of  the  big  fraction 

;her  third.     School  books  should 

.tractive  as  it  is  possible  for  the 

;  art  to  make  them.     Such  books 

infinitely  more  good  and  will  re- 

sr   better  ireatnient   than    those 

re  badly  printed,  unattractively 

md  compiled  after  the  manner  of 

ician. 


I  Christian  Anderson's  'VBil- 

I  ohne    Bilder,"  (Picture     Book 

Pictures)  the  latest   addition  to 

Modern  Language  Series  is  be. 

Of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 

rk,  Prof.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt   of 

ibingtoa  High  School,  author  of 

fcs  and   German -English  vocabu- 

^e  book,  says,    "I    have    found 

\  Picture  Book  without   Pictures 
[ 

Ebly  adapted  to  teach  beginners 
lan  language  and  at  the  same 
iB<vaken  an  interest  in  scientific 
IS,  as  the  stories  abound  in  al- 
to facts  from  the  wide  fields  of 
>hy,  Ethnology,  Archaeology  and 

35   cents.  D.  C.   Heath   &  Co., 


liable  firms  and  progressive  schools 
alone  are  here  represented,  and  among 
this  class  The  Teacher  is  coming  into 
greater  prominence  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Educate  yourself  more  thor- 
oughly in  your  profession  either  by  at- 
tending schools  or  by  collecting  books, 
and  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine  you 
will  find  a  guide  to  the  newest  and  the 
best  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 


The  San  Franclsco  Bisiness  Col- 
lege, the  advertisement  of  which  appears 
on  another  page,  has  achieved  within  a 
remarkable  short  space  of  time  a  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  and  a  growth  almost 
phenominal.  Two  wideawake  teachers 
who  attended  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  San  Francisco  a  little  ove 
three  years  ago  saw  an  opening  for  a 
good  business  college;  the  result  is  that 
now  they  have  two  schools,  employ  a 
score  or  more  of  the  ablest  instructors, 
and  instruct  hetweeti  200  and  300  stu- 
dents all  the  year  round. 


LIBERAL   EDUCATION. 


)esire  to  call  the  attention 
,ers  and  school  trustees  to  the  ad- 
pages  of  The  Te.\chek.     Re- 


W'hat  should  be  the  marks  of  a  liber- 
ally educated  man  ?  I  assume  that,  iu 
common  with  strong  characters  who  are 
not  liljerally  educated,  he  has  a  vigorous 
will,  by  which  the  downward  tendencies 
of  his.  nature  are  resisted,  and  the  up- 
ward aspirations  of  his  soul  are  sustained 
and  developed.  I  say  nothing  further  in 
regard  to  his  moral  qualities,  although 
they  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
intellect.  Five  intellectual  powers,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  should  be  the  property  of 
every  liberally  educated  man. 

First,  he  must  have  the  power  of  con- 
centration; that  is  to  say,  he  must  be 
able  to  hold  his  mind,  exclusively  and 
persistently,  to  the  subject  which  de- 
mands his  attention.  If  this  power  is 
exercised   in   the   domain  of  natural  or 


I 
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physical  science,  it  implies  the  most  ac- 
curate obsen^ation  of  phenomena — the 
finest  discrimination  of  the  eye;  iu 
mathematics,  it  implies  close  analj'sis  of 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  consid- 
ered; in  language,  it  implies  the  most  at- 
tentive regard  to  the  significance  of 
terms  and  propositions. 

The  second  power  of  an  educated  man 
is  that  of  distribution.  The  knowledge 
that  he  acquires  by  close  attention  is  of 
little  value  unless  it  is  arranged  and  clas- 
sified. His  possessions  must  be  placed 
in  the  groups  where  they  belong,  so  that 
by  association  they  may  be  at  command 
whenever  required.  The  man  who 
knows  a  hundred  thousand  facts  which 
have  never  been  reduced  to  principles  is 
like  a  millionaire  whose  fortune  consists 
in  tons  of  copper  cents. 

Third,  the  man  of  liberal  education 
must  have  the  power  of  retention;  that  is 
to  say,  he  must  tenaciously  hold  and  re- 
member that  which  he  has  learned.  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  can  look  up  his 
acquisitions  with  effort;  he  must  recol- 
lect them  readily  as  occasion  arises  for 
their  use. 

Fourth,  the  liberally  educated  man 
must  have  the  power  of  expression;  that 
is  to  say.  he  must  know  how  to  state  his 
thoughts  so  as  to  reach  the  minds  of 
others;  and  this  utterance  should  be 
equally  good  whether  tlie  pen  or  the 
voice  be  the  instrument  of  communica- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  educated  man  must  have 
the  power  of  judging;  that  is  to  say,  he 
must  be  able  to  make  sharp  discrimina- 
tions between  that  which  is  true  and  that 
which  is  false,  that  which  is  good  and 
that  which  is  bad,  that  which  is  tempo- 
rary and  that  which  is  perpetual,  that 
which  is  essential  and  that  which  is  ac- 
cidental. In  other  words,  he  must  have 
the  power  to  lay  the  emphasis  where  it 


belongs,  and  this  will  soon  bring  witb 
the  allied  moral  power  of  decision, 
making  a  choice  between  the  one  si 
and  the  other.     All  this  may  be  summe 
up  in  the  one  word  wisdom. 

But  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  hat 
these  ix)wers.  The  liberally  educati 
man  must  also  have  certain  possessionj 
which  will  be  like  the  capital  of  a  id( 
chant,  useful  to  him  for  the  promotion 
his  own  enjoyment  and  for  the  increas 
of  his  usefulness. 

First  among  the  branches  of  know 
edge  which  he  should  possess.  I  wouli 
name  the  knowledge  of  his  own  physica 
nature,  especially  of  his  thinking  appar 
atus,  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
by  which  his  intellectual  life  is  cani< 
forward.  This  implies  that  he  shouli 
also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  lasting  ef' 
fects  of  bodily  habits  upon  mental  vigor, 
He  ought  to  know  how  best  to  lead  as 
intellectual  life,  how  best  to  disciplio 
his  body  by  the  projier  laws  of  sleep, 
diet,  and  exercise,  and  by  the  right  ofl' 
ployment  of  those  supports  which  laa; 
be  helps  or  may  be  curses. 

Second,  he  should  have  a  knowledg 
of  his  own  tongue,  of  its  histon.-  and  d4 
velopment.  of  its  laws,  its  idioms,  its 
pabilities,  its  use.  If  he  knows  all  t 
languages  of  Babel  and  has  not  the  cc 
maud  of  his  own.  he  is  most  imperfec' 
educated. 

Third,  in  these  days  it  is  importa 
that  he  should  also  have  a  knowledge 
other  modem  tongues.  More  than  t 
of  these  would  be  advantageous,  but 
liberal  education  absolutely  requires  ti 
every  English-speaking  person  shoi 
have  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Germ 
also. 

Fourth,    the  liberally   educated 
should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  pr 
ciples  and  methods  of  scientific  inqui 

Fifth,  a  liberally  educated  man  sho 
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mething  of  the  great  literatures 
fworld-     Whether  he  acquires  that 
'ledge  by  the  study  of  the  original 
les    or    through    translations,    he 
d  become  acquainted  witli  the  mas- 
Kes  of  poetr\',  eloquence,  history. 
Ima.     Isaiah  and  Paul,  Homer  and 
reek  tragedians,  Dante  and   Pet- 
Shakespeare,    Cervantes,  Goethe, 
be  his  familiar  friends,  not  be- 
lie  has  "read  about  them"  in  the 
phical  dictionar>-  or  in  the  annals 
B.ry  history,  but  because  in  hours 
pose  he  has  read  their  pages,   re- 
d  upon  their  thoughts,  and  given 
tlf  up  to  their  inspiring  influence. 
the    liberally    educated    man 
ave  a  knowledge  of  the  ex  peri - 
and   opinions  of  mankind.      He 
now  the  intellectual  history  of  bis 
the  slow  and  wearisome  steps  by 
|civilization  has  advanced  from  the 
pf  our  institutions  and  ideas  down 
jf  discussions  of  our  own  day.     It  is 
us  that  a  "liberal"  education  is  not 
limited  by  the  period  devoted  to  a 
;e  course  or  a  course  in  technology. 
gins  in  the  nursery;  it  goes  on  in 
jmestic  circle;  it  continues  through 
1,  college,  and   university;   it   only 
with  life. — Prof.  Daniel  C.  Gilman^ 
Zducational  Rtvieu<  for  February. 


ONION    HIGH    SCHOOL    LAW. 


PnK'ide/i'r  tht  EslabHsknuntof  High  Sihools 
in  Itu  Slaie  if  Catifrnia, 
[ApproTcd  March  »,  iHqi.l 
fit  of  tht  Staif  if  Ca/f>rttia,  rrfreifnttd  in 
ntUt  and  .4ilettil>ly,  do  enmt  asfoHtnvs: 


iriON  1.     Any  city  or  incorporated 


town  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  or 
more  inhabitants  may.  by  majority  of 
vote  of  the  qualified  electors  thereof,  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  High  School;  or 
two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts 
may  unite  and  form  a  Union  High  School 
District,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  High  School  therein, 
at  the  expense  of  such  city  or  incorpor- 
ated town  or  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Sec.  2.  When  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  a  city  or  incorporated 
town  having  a  Board  of  Education,  or  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  of  two  or  more 
adjoining  school  districts  shall  unite  in  a 
petition  to  the  County  Superintendent, 
accompanied  by  a  petition  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  High  Schools,  signed 
by  not  less  than  one  hundred  resident 
electors  of  such  city  or  incorporated  town 
or  school  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  County  School  Superintendent  with- 
in twenty  days,  to  call  an  election  and 
appoint  the  officers  to  conduct  the  same, 
for  the  determination  of  such  question. 
Notices  of  such  election,  not  less  than 
five  in  such  city  or  incorporated  town, 
and  not  less  than  three  for  each  district 
concernetl,  shall  be  posted,  one  of  which 
shall  be  upon  the  school-house  in  each 
district,  at  least  ten  days  before  said 
election.  Said  elec^tiou  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law 
for  conducting  school  elections.  The 
ballots  at  such  elections  shall  contain 
the  words,  "For  High  School,"  and  the 
voter  shall  write  or  print  thereafter  on 
the  ballot  the  word  "Yes"  or  the  word 
"No."  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  officers 
of  such  elections  to  report  the  result  of 
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such  elections  to  the   County    Superin- 
tendents of  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  majority  of  such  votes  be 
cast  in  favor  of  a  High  School  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendeut 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  such  city  or  iucorporated  town,  if 
there  be  one;  if  not,  of  the  Board  of  City 
Trustees  or  of  the  Boards  of  School  Trus- 
tees uniting,  within  fifteen  days,  ten 
lys'  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to 
ich  member  of  each  Board  in  writing, 
by  the  County  Superintendent.  At  such 
meeting  the  question  of  locating  the  High 

tlnx)l  shall  be  determined. 
Sec.  4.     In  cities,  incoqwrated  towns 
Union  High  School   Districts,  which 
have  determined  to  establish  such  High 
^Schools,  an  annual  tax  shall  be  levied  by 
^ne  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy 
taxes  in  counties,  cities,  or  incorporated 
^^owns.  the  amount  of  said  tax  being  esti- 
B^ated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
^Schools  (or  if  it  be  a  city  having  a  City 
Superintendent,  then  by  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools),  and  by  him  certi- 
fied to  tlie  proper  authorities,  on  or  he- 
fore  the  second  Monday  of  September  of 


each  year.  And  it  shall  be  the  dut)'  of 
such  authorities  to  levy  such  a  rate  as 
will  produce  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  In  cities  or  incorporated 
towns  having  Boards  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  have  charge  of 
such  High  Schools.  In  school  districts 
uniting  to  form  a  Union  High  School 
District,  the  Board  to  have  charge  of  the 
High  vSchool  shall  consist  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  dis- 
trict forming  the  Union  High  School 
District. 

Skc.  6.     Said  Board  of   Union    High 
School    District   Trustees    shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  Clerk  at  the  time  and  ia 
the  manner  as  provided  in  Section  164^ 
of  the  Political  Code.     For  the  manage — _ 
ment  of  the  Union  High  School  the  Boa 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  tha 
are  now  and  may  be  hereafter  vested  it 
School  Trustees  except  as  otherwise  pr 
vided  in  this  Act;  pr<n>ided^  that  if  th« 
Union  High    School  District  compr 
but  two  school  districts  the  Union  Higl 
School  Board  shall  consist  of  the  CI 
man  and  Clerk  of  each  district  concet 


h^ELPs  IN  Geography. 


I 

^■■liliuu  yearly.  ir],-»u  iluiii't  know  ihriii  Id  ii»  tell  yun  that  thcy«rv  priiilr^l  tn  iliiu  ouiIiup  on  ntnii'. 
^Hetaila  to  be  filled  iu  by  {>ii|jilK.  They  tsavc  liiDc,  nutkc  work  ni-at  and  cxnct  make  map  4riiwiuk: 
^H^luablc  as  by  the  old  methods.    37  niapi,.     Price,  JC  each,  |i  .50  per  huujred.     ^ad  for  naitiplc  uuJ 


YOU    KNOW   OUR   OUTLINE 


Vf  Apq>     Bofttouhaajatt  ordered  n.ooo.  They  are  ii»e<l  1 
i»Arvrv3.    i,i,„drrij«orcitJe*aud  lowus,     W- 


NICHOLS'   TOPICS   IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


ered  400  not  long  ago  for  teachers'   u»e. 
;ce,  65c- 


^_^_^_^__ valuable    information.      In   great   demand,     Oet 

New   York  City.  Holyoke,   Woonaowiket,    Norwich,  etc,  il»e  ttrr 


EDWAY'S   MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


Butler's  (;cogr»phiea. 
costs.     Price,  65c. 


Part  I..  Hiata  to  Teachers;  Pari  II  .  Mode 
J»«cls  aud  Aucieot    Kancies     Hy   the  aothor 


We  refund  the  money  to  any  teacher  purchasing  and  uol  finding  it  worth  mote  that 

JACKvSON'S   ASTRONOMICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


BoKiuu  haa  nrdered  ]5;<>o  for  its  acho 
Adapted  lo  oae  of  granimaT  schooU. 


full  ofiuforiualiuu  for  the  teacher.    Price,  400. 

PTfTl^K  K<>if  ITTP    r'PTir'P  A  PH  V       A  series  of  11  chrotno  lithasrapha  of  the  natural  diirifia 
r\K.\.  V.\^l\>\l\M^,    y^yXy^V.Ps.VW\  .    ,„„j    ^^^  ^^^^       printed  iJiautirally  Itt  color*.      A  char 

•chool  decoration.    Price  per  aet,  iu  sheets,  $3.00;  mounted  on  boards,  I5.00. 

PTJ  4  PTTP  a  T      <«PWnriT      M  a  P<n       a  new  »erle«  giving  InttTit  diacoverie«and  politics]  chances. 
rKAL-llCAIv    &V>.*1U<JL,     MAt'^.    ^^^  f^^,^^  ^^^^  ("j^^  market.    A  bargam.    Tb«  set  oT  « 

Vnited  Slates,  the  contincnta  and  the  Hemispheres,  on  strong  ituuiilln  paper,  eyeleted  for  hangiiic,  aiae,  jftS4». 
L  +     SEND    RQR    OHTKL.OGUE.     + 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Pubmshcr*.     -      -       -     boston,  new  YORK,  cmicaco. 
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The  course  of  study  of  such 
lools  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
;hool    Board.        vSaid    course   of 

fall  be  such  as.  when  completed, 
^pare  its  students  for  admission 
State  University. 

8.  Graduates  of  the  grammar 
I  of  the  city,  incorporated  town  or 
ichool  districts  composing  the  Un- 
th  School  District,  shall  be  ad- 
to  such  High  School  without  ex- 
ion.  Other  applicants,  residents 
city,  incorjiorated  town  or  Union 
tchool  Districts,  shall  he  admitted 
Bssing  an  examination,  to  be  con- 
by  the  High  School  Board  and 

JDcipal.  Non-residents,  otherwise 
Ml  may  be  admitted  upon  paying 
nable  tuition,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
In  charge  of  the  school . 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he 
|ed  as  preventing  all  the  school 
i 


districts  in  the  county  from  uniting  to 
form  one  or  more  County  High  Schools; 
prfft'ided,  that  when  any  city,  incorporated 
town  or  Union  High  School  District  shall 
vote  to  maintain  a  High  School,  such 
territory  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
to  support  a  County  High  School;  and 
provided  further,  that  if  such  city  or  in- 
corporated town  or  two  or  more  school 
districts,  shall  establish  a  High  School 
prior  to  the  admission  of  tlie  question  of 
estal>ltshing  a  County  High  School  or 
schools,  the  electors  of  such  High  School 
District  shall  be  excluded  from  voting 
upon  the  County  High  School  proposi- 
tion. 

Sec.    10.     This  Act  shall  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

BEECHEB  ON  SCHOOLS. 


"In   the    realm   of    education,"   said 
Heurj-  Ward  Beecher,  "schools  are  often 
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QUI  IS  THE  Time 


TO    ENTER    THE< 


Soil.       li^rtlll^clSOO 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

T\)z  ONliY  Actual  Business  College 
\r}  San  Frapcisco. 


This  Institution  offers  superior  advantages  to  young 
ad  women  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  self-support. 

ive  regular  courses  of  Instruction,  namely:  Commercial,  Shorthand,  Type- 
5,  English  and  Penmanship,  each  under  the  supervision  of  Accomplished  In- 
Its.  Special  course  in  Bookkeeping  for  Teachers  from  the  Public  Schools, 
Nations. 

Te  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  teachers  to  visit  us  and  make  our  ofi&ces  their 
tiarters  while  in  the  city.     Correspondence  solicited. 

kAdd-B  s,  F.  BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 
1236    Market   Street,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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made  good  for  anything  but  places 
where  happiness  is  developed.  No 
schoolxnaster  ought  to  feel  less  than  this, 
that  ever>'  child  should  twine  round 
about  him  as  the  morning  glor>'  around 
its  support.  Woe  is  me!  I  never  was 
happy  at  school.  I  hated  it  with  a  sin- 
cere, genuine,  unmistakable  hatred,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  I  do  yet.  The  law 
of  tnaking  men  happy  ought  nowhere 
else  to  be  more  emphatically  inculcated. 
I  think  there  is  no  wrong  that  is  so  in- 
tolerably mean  as  that  by  which  public 
men  will  screw  down  to  the  starvation 
point  meu  and  women  that  are  trying  to 
make  their  living  as  teachers.  If  there 
be  one  place  where  we  ought  to  induce 
people  to  make  a  life  impression,  it  is 
the  school.  The  salaries  should  be  a 
premium  to  make  it  perpetual.  Instead 
of  that,  we  are  constantly  having  raw 
material . ' ' 


BV     .\    SUPERINTENDENT     OF     SCHOOLS. 


1.  Guard  against  the  tendency  to  as- 
sign too  long  lessons.     Ambitious  pupil 
are  overworked  and  soon   get  discoai 
aged. 

2.  Let  signals  be  very  quiet. 

3.  Inform    the  parents   through 
pupils  that  they  are  always  welcome  in 
the  school  room.      Dissatisfaction    may 
often  be  removed  by  a  visit  from  a  parent 

4.  Do  not  send  pupils  to  the  princi 
or   superintendent    for    small    offences. 
Discipline  them  yourself. 

5.  Avoid  spy  .system  in  securing  dis 
cipliue.     Allow  no  tattling. 

6.  Hold  your  pupils  responsible  for 
wh3ityousef,  and  not  for  what  others  saj- 
they  saw. 

7.  Desks  and  window  sills  were  not 


nay 
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§^alifornia  ^  @)c[;)Ool  ^^  o¥  ^^  iPletFpods 


-FOR    -        

TEACHERS     AND     KINDERGARXNERS- 


Tfine   Oentral  Dtpartments  of   Work: 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  and  EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL 

SESSIONS    IN  JUl,V. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 
SESSION   FKOSf  SRPT.   TO  JL'NE. 


Board  of  Directors  and  Incorporators: 
W.  Cmilus.  Pncsidcnl.  Son  Jose.  C«l  Mks.  MAkv  W.  Ki:(CAin.  San  I»I»lieiie*  Oi' 


C.  H.  McGkbw,  SecfOlary.  Bo«  yjiS,  Sail  JOM',  Col. 
T.  B.  McChrsmbv,  Treasurer,  Oakland  CbI. 
Mks.  i^AMAM  B    Cooi'ER,  Sail  Hraiiciscu,  Cal. 


JOHN 


KKNNKnv,  Sau  Kranciaco,  Cal. 
!«  SwBTT.  San  Franciaco,  CiX. 
Andkrson,  Sacracnento,  Cal. 


THIHIJ   ANNUAL.  SESSI3N   OF  SUKSIEIH   SCHOOL. 

State  No&mai,  Schooi,  Building,  San  Jose.  Cal..  kor  Thrkk  Weeks,  from 

July  oth  to  28th. 

Four  Departments  of  Instruction:     Educational  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten  «»» 
Primary,  Elementary  and  Grammar,   High  School. 

Am  txctlltni  Fatuity  of  Inttruciors  ami  l.erlurtri.  M  t<iy  .i/  Ikf  hrifh'tit  wfn-Zf  m»M  s.l>lrsi  e-iucaift  tu  thr  SUIt  ^^^^TA 
ttnt  juori.  Cfrtiticxiet  aid  Diflamtu  gnutttd.  Edtu*ti>mai  Coumii  *t  iamt  /iatt,  durmg  Stcomd  H'eri  iviU  Jiuma  tualf 
KdHctUfonal  Qtustums. 

I.aat  year  teachers  were  preient  from  Fourteen  Countiea  in  Calirornia.    ThU  year  we  expect  teachera  ftt>ni< 

I  county.     Come,  you  can't  offord  to  be  behind.     Prolamine  aud  Manual  ready  by  April  15th.     Addres*  all  (Oia*| 
munications  to  ^.^  g.  McOnSW,  Secretkry.  U«tz  938.  8»a  Joa*.  Cal. 

C.  W.  CHILDS.  Preald^nt. 
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^ard.  entitled  "The  Present  Re- 
Snts  for  Admission  to  Harvard 
ity."  In  this  very  interesting 
be  writer  speaks  of  the  faults  of 
Bystem  of  entrance  examinations 
es  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
ent  system.     He  describes  clearly 

I  of  instruction  which  is  required 
such  examinations.     The    col- 

|uires  each  student  who  is  ad- 
lot  onlj^  to  have  a  large  amount 

II  knowledge,  but  at  the  same 
know  how  to  use  this  knowledge 
est  advantage. 

ig  other  papers  in  this  number 
mentioned  F.  B.  Sanborn's  "The 
B-Thoreau  Correspondence:"  an- 
Btalmeut  of  F.  Marion  Crawford's 
lug  novel,  "Don  Orsiuo;"  David 
I  "Home  Scenes  at  the  Fall  of 
ifederacy;"  an  auoaynious  and 
tiely  article.  'The  Slaying  of  the 
ander;"  and  some  very  able  re- 
^ecent  books  of  travel  and  fic- 

Pre  exception  of  the  Bible,  more 
if  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  have  prob- 
en  sold  in  the  United  States  than 
other  book  ever  published.  It 
iu  translated  into  nineteen  lan- 
of  the  Old  World  and  has  done 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
lized  countries  than  any  other 
tr  written.  What  more  natural 
ban  that  there  should  have  arisen 
Eld  for  this  book  from  teachers  for 
their  schools,  where  can  best  be 
the  great  lessons  which  are  taught 
To  meet  this  demand  and  to  place 
fk  within  easy  reach  of  allj  the 


publishers.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co ,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  have  re- 
cently issued  an  edition,  from  new  plates 
in  attractive  paper  covers,  at  25  cents, 
and  in  cloth  at  50  cents,  with  the  usual 
discount  to  teachers  and  for  class  use. 
Of  this  "Universal  edition,"  more  than 
150.00  copies  were  sold  within  the  first 
month  of  its  publication. 


USB  YOtJB   OWN    METHOD. 


You  should  become  as  familiar  as  pos- 
sible with  alt  approved  methods  and  de- 
vices used  iu  the  school-room,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  copying  them  in  your 
own  work.  Such  an  attempt  will  always 
result  in  failure.  You  must  be  yourself 
and  devise  your  own  methods  if  you 
would  succeed.  You  may  properly 
enough  use  your  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  devices  of  others  as  a  help 
iu  preparing  your  own.  Thus  far  you 
may  safely  go  but  no  farther.  This  doc- 
trine The  Teacher  has  frequently  and  earn- 
estly urged.  But  young  teachers,  and 
sometimes  even  older  ones,  are  strongly 
templed  to  use,  without  modification  or 
change,  the  cut  and  dried  work  that 
makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  some  of  our 
educational  journals  and  of  the  work  of 
some  institute  instructors,  so  that  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  repeat  the  caution 
too  often  or  too  strongly.  The  fbUow- 
iug  extract  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Stearns,  states  iu  an  impressive  and 
pointed  way  what  we  have  in  mind: 

Good  teaching  is  direct,  economical 
and  effective  effort  to  accomplish  clearly 
defined  purposes  with  the  pupils  who  nre 
under  instruction.     Its  excellence  d< 
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,EWIS,  Bookseller, 
louth  First  St.,  San  Jose. 


Gift  Books,  Pobms  In  Nlos  Blndlns. 
Leather  Goods,   Etc.        .        • 

NORMAL  GRADUATES.' 
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not  consist  in  its  novelty,  nor  in  its 
cleverness,  nor  in  its  peculiar  metliods, 
but  in  its  effectiveness  for  the  speciSc 
end  in  view  and  in  the  wisdom  with 
which  this  end  is  conceived.  This  ver)' 
endent  truth  is  in  danger  of  being  lost 
sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  new  and  ingen- 
ious methods;  and  not  a  few  of  the  aids 
for  teachers  published  in  special  journals 
for  their  use,serve  only  to  obscure  it.  They 
tend  to  substitute  hap-hazard  glitter  for 
substantial  and  consecutive  work.  They 
seem  to  say,  "Here  is  a  fine  thing  all  in 
shape  for  use:  take  it  into  vour  school- 
room tomorrow  and  see  if  the  children 
will  not  enjoy  it."  Many  of  them  are 
pernicious  in  their  very  form.  Here,  for 
example  is  a  lesson  all  worked  out  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  If  it  is  used  just  as  it  stands 
it  destroys  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  and  makes  the  exercise  a  mum- 
mary  for  the  pupil,  since  the  printed  an- 
swers must  be  put  into  his  mouth  to 
the  exercise  go  off  properly.  The  mat- 
ter of  many  of  these  is  thoroughly  trivial, 
and  the  manner  of  them  characterized  by 
a  sickly  smartness  and  goodishness  which 
are  ver>'  obnoxious.  Such  helps  are  j>er- 
nicious.  There  is  no  place  in  any  well 
regulated  school-room  for  these  made  to 
order  lessons.  The  best  helps  for  teach- 
ers are  those  which  lead  them  to  think 
upon  the  purposes  of  their  work  and  how 
most  effectively  to  attain  them  Those 
who  can  not  profit  by  such  helps  ought 
not  to  be  found  teaching.  No  educa- 
tional journal  can  do  your  planning  and 
thinking  for  you;  and  by  attempting  to 
do  so  it  misleads  you  and  weakens  you. 


If  it  is  judiciously  edited  it  may  suggest 
to  you  new  devices  for  accomplishing 
your  ends,  but  you  must  see  how  to  use 
them  and  when.  Too  many  of  thi 
even  may  do  harm,  since  teaching  is  ibr 
the  most  part  straightforward  work,  not 
cunning  contri\*ances.  Some  exercises 
helpful  to  teachers  may  also  be  proposed. 
— language  exercises,  arithmetical  prob- 
lems, exercises  in  reading,  geography 
and  so  on.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  In- 
genious teachers  can  invent  others  of  the 
type  for  their  own  use  as  they  need 
them.  Kndless  exercises  can  be  devised 
in  sentence  building,  false  syntax,  frac- 
tions, etc.,  but  they  have  only  a  limited 
use.  They  are  incidents  of  teaching, 
not  its  main  reliance;  good  if  wisely  used 
for  definite  purposes,  but  otherwise 
wasteful  and  perhaps  pernicious.  The 
best  helps  are  always  those  that  help  us 
to  help  ourselves;  and  this  means  that 
the  best  helps  for  teachers  are  not  ready- 
fnade  lessons  to  be  grabbled  off  to  classes^ 
but  discussions  of  principles,  suggestiont^ 
to  be  carried  out  in  your  own  way,  stim- 
ulating articles  with  quicker  thought  or 
enthusiasm,  and  whatever  stirs  you 
think  for  yourself  and  put  your  own 
thought  and  effort  into  your  work. — 0* 
Teachtr, 


SUQQESTIONS   TO  TEACHERS. 


I.  Small  pupils  should  not  be  kept 
sitting  idle  on  the  benches.  Exert  yoai 
ingenuity  to  give  them  employment. 

3.  Do  not  permit  small  pupils  to  sit 


R©.    M.    MAY, 


lOI  J 

1 


•He  56  South  pijst  gtKet, 

Had    Recfived    an    Klesant    Ijin«    of 

Spring  *  Millinery  •  Goods, 


A  Visit  to  Pvlrs. 


Parisian  Hats  pxjr  KvhhvikjiiV 

^/IAY'S    PARLORS 


vvill   repay 
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iches  so  high  that  their  feet  can  not 
}nch  the  floor. 

3.  Make  no  nois)'  assertions  of  author- 
r;and  do  not  threaten.  Be  quiet,  but 
i;  be  dignified,  but  not  distant.  Let 
ipils  feel  that  your  friendship  is  desir- 
>Ie.  Talk  little,  but  do  what  you  say 
)a  will. 

Allow  no  loud  talking  or  boisterous 
iduct  in  the  room  at  any  time. 

Avoid  wearing  a    frown.     Do   not 
3se  self-control. 

6.  Announce  but  one  rule — Do  right! 
let  any  violation  of  this   receive  its 

st  punishment. 

7.  Appeal  m  general,  not  to  the  fear. 
It  to  the  reason  and  manhood  of  pupils. 

8.  Explain  to  your  pupils  that  regular, 
fstematic  work  is  the  condition  neces- 

f.  to  success;  that  such  work  is  impos- 

it  amid  confusion;  that  an}'  disturb- 

aee,  such  as  whispering,  leaving  seats 

[without  permission,  loud  studying,  noisy 

[feet,  getting   drinks,    etc.,    violates  the 

nile  of  right,  by  depriving  others  of  the 

quiet  necessary  for  close  study,  and  must 

[be  avoided.     Explain  that   the  cutting 


benches,  marking  the  wall,  tearing  down 
fences,  violates  the  same  rule,  by  damag- 
ing property  belonging  to  others. 

9.  Insist  that  the  pupils  have  clean 
hands  and  faces. 

10.  Use  no  favoriteism. 

1 1 .  Slates  should  be  washed  at  inter- 
mission, and  during  school  hours. 

12.  Friendship  begets  friendship; 
therefore  love  the  children;  employ  the 
instincts  and  activities  of  their  minds; 
develop  an  interest  for  them  in  yourself; 
awaken  a  desire  lor  your  good  opinion. 

13.  Give  praise  where  it  is  due;  criti- 
cise with  gentleness. 

14.  Set  pupils  a  good  example  in  man- 
ner, dress,  etc. 

15.  Be  cheerful  and  kind;  but  just; 
the  sun  shines  on  all. 

16.  Form  habits;  contrive  exercises 
that  form  habits. 

17.  Be  sure  to  plan  out  steady  work. 

18.  Be  enthusiastic  and  always  pre- 
pared to  hear  a  recitation. 

ig.  Be  a  student  as  well  as  your  pu- 
pils. 


D^C.  HEATH    &  CO. 

"Tl^e   Laboratory   fv^etl^od 

Finds  its  best  Exemplificatior?  in  some  o?  the  Books   published 
this  Firm.     See  for  example: 

COLTON'S  PRACTICAL  ZOOLOGY,  Price  80  Cents. 
SHEPARD'S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  Price,  $1.12. 
CHUTE'S  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS,  Price  $1.12. 
HODGKIN'S  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

19th  Ccnturv  Authors;  singly  5  cts;  bound  in  cloth  $1 ;  file  cover  $1.50 
SHELDON'S  STUDIES  IN  GENERAL  HISTORY.  Price  $1.60. 
SHELDON'S  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,   Price  $1.12. 

,    *'ttJOifu»    free.       yi;«jo    isf>&claJ    Cireu/ors    on    tiny   of  f?i©    nbovo.       JI    vou   do    not 
alreatty   Unow   th»m,   mond   tor   Circulara, 


^'^^TOU:  5  Somerset  St.         HEW  YORK:  3  East  14th  St.       CHlGflCO:  86  Wabash  Ave. 
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20.  Adapt  pontshment  to  the  natnre  of 
the  pupils. 

3 1 .  Ivct  yoar  regiatef  be  foil,  •octxrmte. 
ne*t;  make  all  reports  promptly. — Hmrri- 
ioH  CV  A*.  )'..  Sih^M0mmti, 


aobek' 


HOW  TO  LtVB. 


Don 'I  worn*. 

Don 'I  hurry,  ••To  swift  anivrs  as 
tardy  as  too  slow." 

"Siinplifyl'"  "simplify!"  "simpUfyr 

Don't  overeat.  Don't  starve.  "Let 
your  niudcrntion  t<  kno\%*n  to  all  men." 

Court  the  Ire-Hh  air  day  and  night. 
"Oh,  If  you  knew  what  was  in  the  air." 

Sleep  and  icHt  abundantly.  Sleep  is 
nature's  U-nediclion. 

Sjxjnd  IcHs  ner\'ous  energy  each  day 
than  you  make. 

Be  cheerful.  "A  light  heart  li\"rs 
long." 


Think  only  bealti£d 
a  man  thinketh  ia  bis 

Avoid  paanoo  and 
moment's  anger  nay  Ik  teaL 

Associate  with  heahfej  feopk.  HeiUkj 
is  contagions  as  well  ss  Saamt. 

*'Don't  carry  the  vlmie  wdd  oa  ^im] 
shoulders,  tar  less  the  umwxw-    Tr 
the  eternal." 

Never  despair.      "Lost  bopeita] 
disease." 

"If  you  know  these  tfamga, 
ye  if  ye  do  them." — Lm^i  ^  Ij^ 


Is    THE    CITY    OF    NeW     YoaX   THK  j 

legal  school  age  is  from  4  to  21  rest  { 
Tbe  limit  of  age  for  compalsory  atttoJ'| 
ance  npon  school  is  14  years.  Tbe  eJi^ 
mated  population  between  tbe  ages  of  jj 
and  14  years  is  as  follows.-  Giamaf, 
103,000;  primar>-,  i fiS, 000:  total.  271, cm | 
Tbe  estimated  school  popntatioa  betwea 


K 


-^ 


ooi  IS  THE  Tims  • 

-TO    ENTER  THE* 


BUSINESS  GOLLEGE. 

Tb«  ONliV  Actual  Business  College 
It?  San  Frarpcisco. 


This  Institution  offers  superior  advantages  lo  young 
id  women  wh.j  wish  to  fit  thenjselves  for  self  support. 

Ive  rei^nlar  courses  of  Instruction,  namely:     Commercial,  Shorthand.  Type- 
writing, iui;^:i.sb  and  Penmanship,  each  under  the  super^nsion  of  Accomplished  In- 
Itmctorsi.     8i)ecial  course  in  Bookkeeping  for  Teacliers  from  the   Public  Schools 
•^ications. 

'a  cordial  invitation  to  teachers  to  visit  us  and  make  our  offices  their 
vlnle  in  the  city.     Correspondence  solicited. 

Address,  s.   F.  BUSIMESS   COLLEGE, 

1236    Market   Street.  SAN    FRANCISCO 
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essions  out-run  all  arithmetical. 
( increase  who  do  not  "live  beyond 
income;"  the  rest  perish, 
e  of  increase  of  cod-fishes:  of  spar- 
of  elephants;  of  man;  of  flies. 
»e  flies  will  devour  a  dead  horse  as 
ty  as  a  lion";  100,000,000,000,000 
i  the  world  to-day;  in  three  months 
(ftir  would  produce  as  many.  Ten 
h  birds  in  England;  fifty  million 
ftnd  birds'  eggs  die  every  year>  and 
I  destruction  no  traces  seen. 

Sme  of  final  equilibrium,  a  peace 
I  is  apparent,  not  real,  and  changed 
i  breath;  rhymth  of  adaptation. 
en  increase  ceases,  extinction  may 

M)peara nee  of  species — auk,  Labra- 
lick,  sea  cow,  passenger  pigeon. 
jdence  of  species  on  species.  Clover 
lent  on  cats;  on  New  Zealand  bees; 
klraon  and  otter;  carp  and  canvas.; 

ititutiou  of  Species — Rats;  flies  in 
tealand.  No  permanence  in  this; 
d  conditions  but  phases  of  change. 
^vents  change  current  of  affairs. 
IS  return  because  conditions  return, 
tions  never  return  in  the  world  of 

t 

i's  "tampering"  with  Nature.  Tam- 
I  impossible.  Man  changes  condi* 
but  cannot  change  Nature.  Her 
Immutable.  By  these  laws  man 
dange  or  may  make  species.  He 
Wks  with  God's  laws  can  accom- 
|bything.  He  who  strikes  as  the 
^ke  has  the  force  of  infinity  in  his 

He  who  defies  them  wields  a 
\  air. 

lestic  animals  and  plants;  species 
es  made  by  man.  Man  changes 
fons    and    Nature    makes    these 

Races  of  dogs;  sheep;  horses; 
B;  fruit.  Goodale's  observation. 
lines  of  variation  anything  possi- 


ble with  time  and  patience.  Pigeons — 
pouter,  carrier,  fan-tail,  tumbler,  frill- 
back;  owl;  Each  fancier  sure  of  separate 
origin.  Somerville,  sheep  chalked  on  a 
wall.  Youatt,  magician's  wand.  Species 
never  return  to  original  condition  unless 
conditions  return.  Porto  Santo  rabbits; 
cabbage;  kale;  turnip;  ruta-baga. 

Natural  Selection. 

Surv-ival  of  fittest.  Fittest  simply  fit- 
test to  live  under  conditions.  Nature's 
method  of  securing  adaptation. 

Everj-where  apparently  perfect  adap- 
tion; never  wholly  perfect,  because  still 
more  perfect  may  come.  Change  of 
habitat  of  animals  or  plants.  Every  an- 
imal and  every  plant  is  trying  to  extend 
its  range  in  all  directions.  Each  species 
would  cover  the  world  were  it  not  that 
barriers  prevent.  These  barriers  may  be 
mountains,  rivers  or  seas;  barriers  of  na- 
ture; cold,  heat,  dr}-ness  or  storms;  bar- 
riers of  climate;  opposition  of  other 
species  already  occupying  the  ground, 
barriers  for  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Obscurer  applications  of  natural  selec- 
tion. Size  of  animals.  Length  of  life. 
Value  of  death.  Immortality  and  sig- 
nificance exchanged  for  specialization 
and  power.     Value  of  sex. 

Natural  selection  perpetually  going  on. 
Perpetual  better  adaptation  to  conditions. 
Conditions  change  ajid  change  adapta- 
tions. 

Using  terra  "natural  selection"  in 
broad  sense  we  know  of  no  species 
whose  exi.stence  it  might  not  explain. 
Does  it  explain  all?  Open  questions. 
Knowledge  of  past  history  and  events 
scanty. 

Relation  of  natural  selection  to  pro- 
gress. No  progress  where  adaptation  is 
perfect.     Arises  from  organic  dissatisfac- 
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Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown,  well-known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
author  of  the  most  popular  series  of  text 
books  in  physiolog>'  and  hygiene,  and 
as  a  distinguished  teacher  and  institute 
conductor,  has  established  a  private  San- 
itary Home  at  Riverside,  under  his  sole 
ownership  and  personal  management. 
Into  this  home,  the  residence  of  himself 
and  family  during  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
he  receives  at  any  time  and  for  any 
l^eriod  a  limited  number  of  youth  or 
otliers,  who,  from  any  cause,  require 
specific  care,  and  who  seek  such  delicate 
accommodations  as  are  found  only  in  the 
most  enlightened  private  homes.  Full 
particulars  by  correspondence.  Address 
Ur.  Eli  F.  Brown.  East  Riverside.  Cal. 

Energy  Altxiays  CJUins. 

ATr,ANTA,  lu.,,  March  6,  1892 
Qhmi  City  Sihvr  and  A'nhti  PtaitHg  Co. ,  East 
At.  /-"WW,  ////. 

Gents:— The  Queen  Plater  benls  any- 
IhiiiK  I  ever  saw  lo  make  money.  Wlieu  I  re- 
ceived it,  I  put  ill  H  brass  riiij;  to  test  it;  and 
to  my  Huprise  it  was  nicely  silverplated  in  five 
minutes.  1  made  529.40  the  first  week  and 
^47.85  the  second  week  plating  jewelry  and 
tableware.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month.  I 
hA<l  I197.45  clear  profit.  I  now  get  all  the 
knives,  forks,  spoons  and  jewelry  one  person 
tan  plate,  without  goin^  from  home.  I  will 
let  my  son  use  the  I'later  1  now  have  at  home, 
Hnd  I  am  going  out  to  sell  Platers.  I  sold 
three  to-day,  at  fio.oo  each,  and  did  some 
plating  besides.  1  sent  fjo  to-day  for  four 
tnorc  Platers.     I  believe  any  enterprising  per- 


son can  make  a  grand  success  of  this  bOMQC 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Baldwin. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  clear  money  tfa 
you  ever  mide  in  your  life,  send  for  circula 
and  pride  of  the  Queen  Plater;  for  gold,  silve 
nickel,  copper  and  brass  plating,  can 
by  any  one.     Plates  btrautiful  and  equal  I 
finest  new  work.      Every   class  of  go 
metals,  $10  a  day  can  easily  be  made. 

Queen  City  Silver  and  Kickel  Plating 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 


The  Postofkick  Bookstore  is  th 
place  to  get  stationen.',  books,  music 
musical  instruments,  etc.  Students  sup 
plies  a  specialty. 

Step  in  and  examine  stock  and  prices 
If  you  are  too  far  away  "to  step  in," 
write  to  the  proprietor,  W.  J.  Kirk  pal' 
rick,  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price 
list  of  supplies,  etc.  Address — Post- 
office  Bookstore,  San  Jose. 

OME  STUDY  •  — 

FOR  TEACHERS 


H 


Thorough    instruction    given    by 
I  mail.     Our  K4>vicw  and   Method 
Coarse    is   liked    best    by    teachers 
and  those  preparing  to  teach.     Tui- 
tion for  a  ten  week's  course  $2.50. 
Special  discount  of  60  per  cent,  al- 
lowed first  teacher  joining  in  each 
!  locality.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
Note — We  had  jo  ^tudcnls  tii  t!\ft,)  •,  700  in 
!  '<)o:  nearly  1000  \n  '41,  and  will  have  about 
I  4000  in  '97.    Addreta 
31         American  Corrcapondrnce  CoUcge. 
^  So.  IlatlsviUe.  X.  V. 

\Vc  also  teach  Short   Hand   and    I'en- 
|iuBnHhl|i  Kaccessrully  by  ma>ll. 


I 


BUTTERCUPS  $<•»  FRENCH  NOUGA" 

RUDOLPH, 

^W}dy  |VIanufactarer       *       * 

ICE  CREAM  AND  ICE  CREAM  SODi 


61  East  Santa  Clara  Stbeet  San  Jose.  Cal. 


h  who  would  study  children  must 
ve  a  strong  dramatic  sympathy. 
He  must  literally   become  a  child 
again,  and  casting  ofTttie  conventions  and 
^experiences  and  theories  of  the  grown-up 
Bvrorld  he  must  once  more   become  a  nat- 
ural,   impulsive,    untraioed,    luibalauced 
child.     Without    this    the    obser\-atious 
made  are  mere  "formal    .statements   of 
knee  jerks  and  muscle   twitches."  to  use 
^the   phrase  of  those   who   deride    such 
Kitudies. 

Put  yourself  then  in  the  place  of  the 
child  of  three  or  four,  and  take  an  inven- 
tory of  your  mental  funiishings.  You 
have  .seen,  heard,  tasted,  sinelled.  and 
felt  a  good  many  things,  but  hurriedly, 
one  thing  crowding  closely  on  the  heels 
of  the  others;  you  are  constantly  meeting 

■new  things  utterly  unknown  before. 
You  are  so  used  to  meeting  these  new 
things  that  you  are  hardly   surjirised    at 
anything  that  appears.     To  one  who  has 
Hfict  seen  horses,  a  blue  horse  is  no  more 
■remarkable  than  a  black   one;  a  .salt  tree 
■  is  no  more   improbable  than    a  pepper 
tree.     To  one  who  has  not  been  brought 


face  to  face  with  the  problems   of  bir 
and  death,    but  who    has    seen    people  _ 
coming  into  and  leaving   his  little  circle  I 
from  day  to  day,  quite   ignorant  of  the 
places  from  whence  they    came    or    the 
place  whither  they  go,    there  is   nothing 
remarkable  in    the   creatiou    of    a    new 
being. 

Nor  is  it  remarkable  that  a  child,  as- 
sociated from  day  to    day   with    intelli- 
gences so  superior  to  his  own   that    he  _ 
looks  up  to  them   as   unfailing  oracles,  ■ 
asking  them  gravely   who   God    is,   how 
the  flowers  grow,  and  why  the  birds  can- 
not  talk,  should  long  for  an  intelligence  fl 
like  his  own  with  which  he  could  sympa- 
thetically  associate.     He  longs  for  the 
companionship  of  children   like  himself. 

If  he  has  not  these  companions  he  may 
create  them. 

These  .self- created,  imaginary  compan- 
ions are  always  interesting  to  us  grown- 
up observers.  The  child  accepts  them 
so  positively,  and  they  are  so  opposed  to  m 
our  wide  experience  of  what  really  is, 
that  they  seem  mysterious  and  occult; 
often  one  has  a    feeling    creeping 


over  ■ 


I 

I 
I 


Altruism. 

Its  value  to  the  species. 

The  man  or  animal  without  altruistic 
instincts  at  a  disadvantage  in  struggle 
for  existence.     A  bounty  set  on  Cain. 

Increased  value  of  human  life.  Cru- 
elty to  animals;  Bayard  Taylor's  story. 

Books  for  reference:  Ray  Lankes- 
TER — '  'Degeneration . ' ' 

O.  C.  McCuLLOCH— "7»^  Tribe  of 
Ishmael. ' ' 


LECTURE  V. 


The  Questions  of  Species. 

Variation  of  Species:  Does  one  spe- 
cies change  into  another?  The  crucial 
test  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
species  by  natural  laws. 

The  old  idea  of  species.  From  Lin- 
nccus,  Systema  Xaturse  (175M.)  The 
idea  of  variety.  Homo  sapiens,  the  ab- 
original man.  and  the  five  varieties, 
europaeus,  astaticus,  afer,  americanus  and 
monstrosus .  Homo  troglodytes,  the  Orang- 
Outang,  a  second  species  of  man  accord- 
ing to  I,inureus. 

Fallacy  of  old  ideas  discovered  by 
close  comparison  of  species.  Ivamarck. 
Darwin. 

"Species  are  the  twigs  of  a  tree  dis- 
connected from  the  parent  stem:  We 
name  and  arrange  them  arbitrarily  in  de- 
fault of  a  means  of  reconstructing  the 
whole  tree  according  to  nature's  ramifi- 
cation."— Cones. 

Studies  of  Darwin.  Galapagos  Islands: 
Persistence  of  ICdentates  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Types  persist  through  space  and 
through  time.  Species  change  with 
either  space  or  time.  With  time,  be- 
cause time  gives  rise  to  events  which 
cause  divergence.  All  divergence  really 
dichotomous.  With  space,  because  with 
space  come  barriers  which  again  produce 


followed  by  isolation  and  segregation 
characters. 

Studj'  of  small  variations  in  speci 
Methods  of  Professor  Baird.  Pacific 
Railroad  Survey  1856-8.  Mexican 
Boundary  Survey,  1S53-8. 

Studies  of  Dr.  Joel  A.  Allen.  Species 
and  sub-species.  Known  presence  of  in- 
termediate forms  sole  test  of  validity  of 
species. 

Illustration:  Shore-lark.  Octoeoris  al- 
pestris,  and  its  varieties:  praticola.,  Umo- 
lama,  arenicola,  giraudi,  menilli,  ehryio- 
lama,  adusta,  striata,  rubea,  pallida. 

Song-sparrow,  Melospisa  fasciata,  and 
its  varieties. 

Blue-bird,  Sialia  siaiis,  arctica  and  mx- 
icana,  distinct  species. 

Meadow-lark,  Sturnella  ma^na  and 
glecta,  doubtful  species. 

The  Trout,  Salmo  gairdneri,  the  steel- 
head  and  Salmo  iridtus,    the    Rainbow 
trout.    Salmo    mykiss,    the     "Cut-throat 
Trout,"  and   its  varieties,  Invisi,  in  thcl 
Missouri;  stomias,  in  the   Platte  and  Ar-' 
kansas,  macdonaldi,  in  Twin  lakes,  spHu. 
rus,  in    the    Rio   Grande,  pleuriticus,   taJ 
Utah    Basin,  henshaivi,    in  Lake  Tahoe.^ 
bouvieri,  in  Waha  Lake,  and  the  unnamed 
"Golden  Trout,"  in  Kern  River,  all  v 
rieties  of  one  species;  all  regarded  fift 
years  ago  as  good  species. 

Catalogue    of  fresh    water    fishes    on 
United  States;   in  1876,  670  species;  i 
1868,  665;  in  1885.  587:  now  about  560 
although  1 25  added  since  1876. 

Changes  of  si:>ecies  similar  to  changi 
in  words  in  derivative  languages.     Thus 
Kerasos  (Greek),  Cerasus  (Latin),  Ceri 
(Italian),     Cereso      (Spanish),     Cerise 
(French),     Cherry      (English),      Kirsch 
(German),  Kers  (Danish),  and  so  on. 

Laws  of  change  of  words  analogous 
those  of  change  in  species.     Left  ov 


dichotomous  divergence,  in   both  cases     species  in  swamps,  caves  and  depths  ol 
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[constant     comraunication    ', with    them. 

imetimes  these  companions  arerecog- 

td  as  fanciful  creations   by   the  child, 

>ut  again  at  times  they  become  inten.sely 

il.     Thus  one  woman  has  told  me  of  a 

)mpanion  who  was  with  her  for  some 
irears,  to  whom  she  was  most  ardently 
ittached.     One  day   her   mother  invited 

>me  little  girls  to  come  and  visit  at  the 
louse,  and  the  girl  immediately  went 
ind  invited  her  companion  to  come.  She 

leu  went  to  her  mother   and  told   her 

shyly  that  she  had  invited  Belle  to  come. 

[The  mother  laughed   and   said   she  had 

jlter  not   have    her  come.     The  little 

irl  was  broken-hearted,  and  went  away 
ind  told  her  companion  in  as  delicate  a 

lanner  as  possible  that  she  had  better 
lot  come.     Her  suffering,  was,  however, 

lost  acute. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  study 

|to  take  up  one  of  these  cases  and   trace 

le  origin  of  the  various  ideas  built  into 

fiction  and  the  laws  of  association    by 

» which  the  events  in  its  life  were  brought 
^gether,  but  there  is  not  space  here  to 
do  it.  I  wish  instead  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  editcational  question-s  in- 
volved in  such  cases.  Let  the  parents 
once  admit,  even  passively,  the  existence 
of  the  stranger  child,  and  it  must  after- 
wards be  treated  with  respect.  The 
child's  world  is  a  chaos;  it  will  take  a 
life-time  to  bring  law  and  order  into  it. 
The  mother  represents  to  the  child  in- 
finite wisdom  and  law;  thus  the  mother 
must  be  consistent.  But  if  this  non- 
existent and  irresponsible  being  is  once 
accepted  it  may  become  a  very  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  ethical  training  of  the 
child.  Thus  the  little  girl  already 
mentioned  always  said  when  cookies 
came  round  between  meals:  "Olla 
wants  a  cookie;  and,  of  course,  I  must 
give  the  company  the  best."  So  she 
i^ould  deliberately  pick    out    the  largest 


I 
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and  best  one  for  Olla,  the  one   not  quite 
so  good  for    herself.     Then   she  wouU 
gravely   remark,     "Company    must 
waited  on  first,"  so   she    would   gravelyj 
eat  Olla's  cake,  and  then   her  own.     In] 
this  she  was  perfectly  consistent,  for  she^ 
always  spoke  both  parts  in  conversation 
with  Olla,  varying  her   tone  slightly  forfl 
herself  or  for  Olla.     The   compound   of" 
good  and  bad    motives    in    the    cooky 
scene  is  something  worthy    the   study  oM 
a  casuist.     The  unselfish  selfishness,  the" 
abnegation  of  self    in    order    that    self 
might  be   gratified  is   unparalleled   this 
side  of  the  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages. 
But  the  ethics  often    became   still  more 
involved.      Thus    mamma    missed    bera 
tooth-brush  and   found   it  in  the    play-' 
ground.      The  little  daughter    was  told 
she  must  not  take  mamma's  things   out 
of  doors,  and  was  met  by  the  statement 
that  Olla  had  had  it  out   there  to    brush 
dollie'shair.     Now  if  the  little  girl  had 
really  played  that  Olla  took  the    brush 
out  she  told  the   simple   truth  and   was 
blameless,  but  how  long  before  she  would 
be  tempted  to   use    such    a    convenient 
cover  for  her  own  delinquencies? 

The  intellectual  difficulty  is  almost 
equally  great,  for  if  we  discourage  these 
spontaneous  activities  of  the  imagination 
we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  Grad- 
grinds,  and  our  children  will  l>ecome  pro- 
saic and  unlovely  fact-hunters.  Is  not 
the  natural  play  of  the  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation one  of  the  greatest  blessings  given 
to  man?  On  the  other  hand,  the  child 
must  be  led  as  early  as  possible  to  dis-  ■ 
tiuguish  the  real  from  the  fanciful;  he 
must  be  assisted  in  the  construction  of  his 
real  world. 

In  every  strongly  developed  case  I 
have  yet  found,  the  child  has  been 
brought  up  alone,  away  from  other 
children »  and  so  I  think  we  can  safely 
say  that  the  extreme  cases  are  caused  by 
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"There  is  ■  grmsdear  in  this  riev  of  liie, 
(with  severftl  power*  harlag  twcB  origiaallr 
.  breathed  br  tac  Creator  into  •  few  fonas  or 
I  into  one,  and  that  while  this  plcset  has  gcoe 
reycUng  on  sccordini;  to  the  fixed  law  of  ictaT- 
lily,  ftom  so  ainiple  a  bcciaiitac,  fiPras  form*, 
linott  beautiful  ajMl  moat  woooafiri,  hare  been 
^•nd  are  being  e^oWed."— DAKWfJ». 

Oo  these  \-ietrs  of  life  lead  to  Peasa- 
I?  Tbe'MaUdiednSiecle."  "Tnnj- 
'ing  toward  Xixvana.''  "From  Sansaia,  the 
unabiding  pain  world,  to  Nirvana,  the 
K«iorldofrestandre-ab»rpck»."  Brahma 
fallen  from  unity  and  serenity  to  mttlti- 
plicity  and  pain?"  Is  all  this  a  gigantic 
mistake?     "A  stnpcodoitt  bltmd^  of  the 

t blind  nnconsciotts  force,  firom  which  there 
is  no  escape  until  the  world  is  hurled 
back    into    nothingness   by  a  supreme 
effort  of  the  hunuui  will>" 
Sadness  and  pain  in  histor>'.     "In  Du- 
zend  V^reeien."     "Thousands  of  times  a 
_^  minute,  were  our  ears  sharp  enough,  we 
Bahoiild  hear  sighs  and  groans  of  pains. 
like  those  heard  by  Ihtnte  at  the  gates  of 

I  hell."  {Huxley.)  "One  single  pang  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  world  as  worse 
than  nothingness."  The  animal  which 
won  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
won  a  legac}'  of  pain.  Purpose  of  pain 
lo  warn  us  of  encroachments  of  environ- 
ment. The  stream  of  influences:  Pain 
and  destruction  follow  when  we  cross 
them  Inert  contact  of  environment 
^ gives  pain:  activity  or  conquest  of  envi- 
■  ronmeut  gives  pleasure.  The  pain  of  en- 
nui: "Who  sicken  of  a  vague  disease, 
they  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time." 
"To  kill  time  is  to  injure  eternity." 
"Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread." 
Happiness  comes  from  doing,  helping, 
working,  loving,  fighting,  conquering, 
in  its  degree;  from  the  exercise  of 
functions:  from  self  activity.  "The 
fstern  joy  which  warriors  feel"  The  ar- 
dor of  explorers  and  of  in^'estigators,  of 
[martyrs. 

"Fear  a  forgotten  form; 

Death,  a  dream  of  the  eyes. 


We  were  atoiBa  is  God's  great  stonn, 
That  rafrd  throogh  the  an|;rr  skid" 

The  aigttxnent  fisr  optimism  is  tbt 
eternal  justice  which  lies  in  natoral  lav, 
Vlliatei'er  we  do  is  retnmed  to  its  in  oar 
measore.  For  the  results  of  well-doing 
let  tis  be  thankful:  Over  the  resalts  of 
ill-doing  let  os  be  patient,  for  om  mis- 
takes show  Ikiw  others  may  succeed. 
For  tfaeaccideats  of  wealth  or  prefensent 
which  may  come  to  tis,  as  the  rain  fitlls 
on  jttst  or  UDJttst,  b>'  no  merit  of  otu 
own.  let  OS  hope  that  they  may  not  bara 
tis.  For  every  adversity,  let  ns  hope  to 
surmount  it,  and  that  it  may  leave  ti5 
with  characters  elevated.  At  the  worst 
"no  harm  can  come  to  the  good  man  \k. 
he  alive  or  dead." 

"It  was  our  duty  to  have  the  highest" 

He  who  has  done  this  nev^-  covets  & 

plunge  into  Nirvana  as  a  relief  from  the 

pain  of  contact  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

"  I  know  of  no  laore  encoorafctng  (act  tbao 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  a  man  to  elerate 
his  life  by  a  consciottt  endeavor.  It  is  some- 
tbing  to  be  able  to  paint  a  tMiticolar  picture, 
or  to  cArve  a  statue,  and  so  tn«ke  a  few  o^JeclJ• 
beautiful.  It  is  far  more  glorious  to  carve  ami 
paint  the  \-ery  atmosphere  and  neditua 
through  which  we  look,  which  morally  we  ess. 

do." — THOKKAf. 

Across  the  Kentish  fields  to  Down. 
How  Darwin's  neighbors  regarded  him. 
His  simplicity,  kinduess  and  unostenta- 
tiotis  charities.  His  burial  by  the  side 
of  Isaac  Newton,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
the  long  line  of  workers  io  science  who 
have  made  his  own  life  p>ossible. 

Among  all  who  have  written  or  spokes 
since  then,  by  none  has  an  unkind  word 
been  said.  His  was  a  gentle,  patient 
and  reverent  spirit,  and  by  his  life  has 
not  only  science  but  our  concepUon  o^ 
Christianity  been  advanced  and  en- 
nobled. 

"As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  I  have  acted 
rightly  in  steadily  following  and  devuting  my 
life  to  science.  I  feel  no  remorse  from  hsrin){ 
committed  any  great  sin.  but  I  bave  often  and 
often  regretted  that  I  bave  not  done  more  di- 
rect good  to  my  fellow-creatures." — Dakwiv. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Genius  unused  is  no  more  genius  than 
bushel  of  aconis  in  a  forest  of  oaks, 
lere  ma}-  be  epics  in  men's  brains,  just 
there  are  oaks  in  acorns,  but  the  tree 
id  book  must  come  out  before  we  can 
easure  them.  How  many  men  would 
logo  to  bed  dunces  and  wake  up  Solo- 
ansl  You  reap  what  you  have  sown. 
iiose  who  sow  dunce  .seed,  vice  seed, 
tiness  seed,  usually  get  a  crop.  They 
at  sow  wind,  reap  a  whirlwind.  A 
Ml  of  mere  "capacity"  undeveloped,  is 
ly  an  organized  day-dream,  with  a 
m  on  it.  A  flint  and  a  geaius  that  will 
t  strike  fire  are  no  better  than  wet 
ik-wood. 
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"WORK  IN  LANGUAGE, 


Questions  for   Review    of    Canto     4, 
.^dy  of  the  Lake." 
[ear,  lady,  yet  a  parlin;;  word: 
:haDced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
(served  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord; 
la  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave, 
i  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave, 
bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
reconipen.se  that  1  would  name." 

.     Name  the  antecedent  of  the  sec- 
iif. 

Name  the  object  of  wotdd  name. 
.     Change  the^tanza  into  prose. 

Who  was  the  Monarch  ? 

Define  recompense,  boon  and  crave. 
.  Mark  the  rhetorical  pauses  in  this 
aza. 

What  is  the  theme  of  Canto  4? 

Who  are  the  first  two  characters 
aking?     The  ne.xt  two? 
(.     Who    sings    the    song    of   Alice 
Lnd,  and  for  what  purpose? 

0.  Who  wore  Lincoln  green? 

1.  Who  dies  beneath  the  birchen  tree? 


12.  Who  was  the  clansman  that  offers 
to  the  Saxon  a  soldier's  fare  ? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  "hardened  flesh 
of  mountain  deer?"  by  "And  not  the 
summer  solstice  there;  tempered  the  mid- 
night mountain  air?" 

14.  What  is  meant  by  Moray's  silver 
star,"  and  "sable  pale  of  Mar"? 

15.  To  what  Scottish  customs  do  the 
following  refer:  "The  deer  is  broke," 
arid  "Taghairm"?  M.   B. 

Ninth  Grammar  Grade, 
Martinez  School,  Cal. 


EXPEHIMENTAL       STUDIES 
CHILDREN. 


ON 


Ekited  By  Frof.  Earl  Barnes. 


(We  present  herewith  the  first  of  a  series  of 
contributions  from  Prof.  Barnes  of  Stanford 
University.  As  affordinj^  the  best  explanation 
of  the  character  and  purpose  of  these  contri- 
butions, we  can  probably  do  no  better  than  in- 
sert again  the  following  letter  which  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  announcement  made  in 
the  April  number. — Kd.) 

LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 
(Ucpannieut  o<  ihr  HlBtory  and  Art  of  KducAtion.) 


Palo  AlTo,  Cal..  March  26,  1892. 
D^ar  Sirs: — The  letters  which  come  to  this 
office  from  day  to  day  concerning  experimental 
studies  on  children,  and  other  educational  mat- 
ters, are  so  intensely  interesting  to  me  that  I 
can  not  help  believing  they  would  be  so  to 
many  of  your  readers.  Most  of  our  educational 
articles  tell  what  somebody  knows  (?)  about 
something.  These  letters  ask  questions,  throw 
out  suggestions  and  arouse  a  healthy  curiosity 
that  must  drive  one  to  study  educational  prob- 
lems at  first  hand.  They  weie  written  for  me 
alone,  not  for  print,  and  hence  have  a  fresh- 
ness and  charm  of  tlieirown.  1  have  not  time 
to  fix  then)  up — and  could  not  improve  them 
if  I  had  time.  Sometimes  I  agree  witli  the 
sentiments  expresse<l.  and  often  not.  If  }-ou 
would  be  interested  in  priming  such  matter 
from  time  to  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to 
you;  of  course,  not  until  after  receiving  per- 
mission from  the  writers. 

Very  truly, 
Karl  Barnes. 

A  teacher  from  the  Sotith  writes:  "I 
inclose  some  compositions  which  may 
please  you.     They  were  written  by  chil- 


dim  m  their  fint  jrear  ia  aaswer  to  tar 
qofitdoBS— What  is  the  sky?    \llio  lives 
What  is  going  oa  there?    Here 
of  the  oompamtioai: 

WHAT  I  THDTC 

"I  think  that  the  sun  has  a  fire  tnsde 
it.  I  can  see  a  man  in  the  mooo.  The 
■taxB  are  little  worlds.  If  yoa  were  op 
in  the  stars  and  look  down  at  as,  we 
wroahl  look  like  stars  to  yoa.  There  are 
so  people  that  live  in  the  stars,  they  are 
only  dead  woiids.  I  think  Hea^xn  is  a 
very  nice  place  np  there.  When  yon  die 
your  parents  pat  yoa  in  a  oofia  and  bory 

I  yoa  onder  the  ground.  Is  a  few  yeais 
your  fionl  will  go  op  to  Hearen  and  yoor 
Beab  and  booes  will  evaporate.  When 
Chaitmas  comes  God  gives  the  children 
toy*.  I  would  like  to  li%'e  up  there.  God 
has  a  long  white  beard.  I  would  like  to 
tee  him.  When  yoa  are  bod  God  won't 
send  angels  down  to  get  yoo,  he  will 
bom  yoa  ap  in  a  fire.  There  are  flowers 
and  vegetables  up  there.  I  think  thun- 
der and  lightning  are  a  great  many  stars 
aod  wind  come  together. 
Wk  Awg^*  are  just  like  other  people  only 
they  have  wings  and  they  dress  in  white. 
When  tbey  come  down  to  get  souls  you 
cannot  see  thero.  They  fly  verj-  fast.  I 
would  like  to  see  them,  they  are  very 
pretty.  I  wish  God  would  come  down 
here  and  bring  us  some  of  the  children's 
toys  that  are  dead." 

What  an  instructive  glimpse   into  the 

Itniad  of  a  child  this  offers. 
Another  teacher  who  has  been  doing 
some  excellent  work  for  me  writes:  I 
think  you  said  in  one  of  your  lectures 
that  it  was  claimed  that  children  were 
bom  without  any  moral  perception  of 
[right  and  wrong,  that  they  had  to  fie  taught 
[it.  I  didn't  believe  it  at  all.  but  now  I 
afraid  it  i.s  true,  I  cannot  find  any 
ice  to  the  contrary.  Certainly  one 
hold  of  a  very  unlovely  side  of  diild 


"Teachers 
This  remark  has  &eqwetf9y 
cars.  Is  it  tiue?  As  a  cSna 
deny  that  it  has  at  least  tke 
and,  many  of  as  aiaH  acca 
meat  also,  oo  tndfc. 

Passing  aloi^  the 
those  beaatiial  times 
visitiag  Wtater  and 
trank  Ihll  of  bnght  days  aad 
breezes.  I  met  a  caniay 
of  oor  most  popolar  Toaaff 
and  a  gentleman  not  a  wa^ka  «f 
craft.  The  bree/e  bore  «u  aiy  eaos  a  fev 
wovds  as  the>'  fidl  fitaa  the  lady  s  Itft 
and  I  conld  not  rnjrvas  a  sonle  fix-  tkr 
were  genuine  "shops.'*  My 
however,  soon  took  a 
Why  must  the  work  of  the 
become  so  indelibly  stamped  vpcm  iht 
mind,  heart  and  individuality  thai  vatkr 
no  circumstances  can  it  be  blnrred  ta  ^ 
consciousness!  No  wooder  the  teacher 
grows  narrow  and  bigoted  when  aotcvca 
the  most  alluring  tones  of  Natnre  yokoA 
with  the  voice  of  Yonth,  and  with  P1es»- 
ure  wooing  for  a  brief  dominion, 
pel  the  care  and  responsibility  the 
carries. 

You  say  it  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  tnDti 
your  thoughts  entirely  away  firom 
worr>*  when  Jane  has  steadily  re 
jour  best  efforts  to  interest  her.  John 
has  behaved  as  if  possessd  of  a  l^on  of 
imps,  and  a  score  of  other  trials  only  too 
familiar  to  teachers  have  occurred,  be- 
sides which  you  are  leaching  in  the  re- 
mote country  where  your  own  onajded 


must  bring  change  of  thoughts, 
tu  really  have  not  enough  energy  of 
to  force  vour  inind  in  other  cban- 
tnd  how  can  you  be  expected  to 
|r  volubly  on  other  themes. 

It  is  precisely  the  point.  Don't  ask 
dy  to  force  the  mind,  but  have  some- 
Jrou  thoroughly  enjoy  waiting  for 
ten  the  day's  labor  is  ended.  De- 
Jie  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours  if 
(iPi-,  that  your  school  work  re- 
•exclusively  to  that,  then  feel  thai 
j^ve  earned  the  right  to  the  sole 
t  of  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
jr-four,  and  that  school  thoughts 
t>rry  have  no  more  business  there 
knitting  has  in  the  schoolroom, 
jate  a  hobby  in  a  right-angled  di- 
I,  and  don't  carry  ^'our  school  on 
ftoulders  while  you  ride  it.  The 
I  will  get  the  benefit  of  it,  never 
ioth  directly  and  indirectly.  Get 
©e,  not  a  fellow  teacher,  to  join  you 
I  equestrian  exercise,  and  at  the 
^me  that  you  grow  fresh  and  invig- 
I  gain  a  broader  and  keener  view  of 
f  contact  with  ideas  formed  from 
tirely  different  standpoint.  Have 
0t  sometimes  after  a  hard  day  ex- 
Ced  a  feeling  of  relief  on  meeting  a 
'|»1  friend  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
ff's  trials?  Something  as  you  feel 
you  wander  among  the  murmuring 
;with  the  brook  rippling  over  the 
\;sX  your  feet  and  the  birds  singing 
{ad?     Your  troubles   begin  gradu- 

LgTOw  less  until  you  wonder  how 
uld   have   appeared  so  colo.ssal, 
<0u  shake  them  from  you  and  are 
for  somethiug   else    than    '*shop 


Igle  with  your  pupils  when  your 
fas  are  not  those  of  teacher  and 
t  Not  long  since  I  accompanied 
leback  party,  among  which  were 
I  of  luy  older  pupils,  on  a  trip  into 


mountains, picturesque,  grand,  terrifying 
in  their  almost  impassable  ruggedness. 
The  thorough  enjoyment  of  that  day 
can  not  be  described.  I  collected  geo- 
logical specimens  with  my  pupils  because 
we  all  enjoyed  it,  challenged  them  to 
vie  with  me  in  feats  of  daring,  sat  with 
them  on  a  sunny  bank  to  dry  our  feet 
after  wading  through  a  snow  bank,  and 
while  not  a  word  of  books  or  school  was 
said  that  day,  I  could  distinctly  trace  its 
good  effects  throughout  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

Do  not  think  I  undervalue  the  profes- 
sion. Far  from  it.  I  recognize  in  it 
one  of  the  grandest  of  grand  works,  but 
the  highest  plane  cannot  be  reached  by 
indulging  or  permitting  that  nervous  de- 
spondency or  one-sided  enthusiasm 
which  underlies  "talking  shop."  The 
teacher  has  a  glorious  work,  a.s  wide  as 
the  earth,  as  far  reaching  as  Heaven,  and 
to  it  he  should  bring  the  best  energies  of 
a  mind  luitrammeled  by  petty  concerns, 
unbiased,  broad,  deep,  clear  and  luring, 
continually  growing  and  extending  in  a 
thousand  ways  and  paths  by  contact 
with  man  and  nature.  M,   M. 

Lassex  County. 

MUSICAL   SYNTAX. 


In  my  last  article,  I  promised  a  treat- 
ise on  "mu.sical  syntax."  but  through 
the  kindness  of  the  editor's  sci.ssors,  the 
promise  was  not  fulfilled.  The  promise 
has  gone  forth  and  as  I  am  of  a  slightly 
angelic  turn  of  mind  I  shall  try  to  fulfill 
it. 

Professor  Robert  Goldbeck  of  musical 
conservatory  fame  speaking  of  syntax  in 
an  essay  on  musical  art  writes:  "The 
correct  interpretation  and  intelligible  ex- 
pression of  musical  thought  depends, 
mainly,  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
musical  syntax  and  prosody.     The  per- 
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And  yet  the  memory  of  that  day, 
That  dappled  rainbow  day  in  June, 
That  one  all-glorious  afternoon. 
When  I  had  gold  to  give  away! 

Yes,  I  have  gold.     Yet  ara  I  and. 
No  father  now  with  anxious  brow, 
No  barefoot  baby  brother  now, 
To  take  my  gold  and  make  me  glad. 

Give  back  that  one  biief  tinieof  old, 
Take  all  for  that  one  afternoon, 
When  my  warm  heart  was  full  of  June, 
Ami  my  wee  bands  were  full  of  gold. 


FORMER     SUPERSTITIONS 
COMETS. 


CONCER.VISOl 


THE  STATION  DESPAIR. 


We  must  trust  the  conductor,  most  surely  ! 

Why  millions  of  millions  before 
Have  made  this  same  journey  securely 

.'Vnd  con>e  to  that  ultimate  shore, 
.^nd  we,  we  will  reach  it  in  season; 

And  ah,  what  a  welcome  is  there  ! 
Reflect  then,  bow  out  of  all  reason 

To  stop  at  the  station  Despair  ! 

Aye,  midnights  and  many  a  potion 

Of  trouble  and  sorrow  have  we 
As  we  journey  from  ocean  to  ocean, 

From  sea  unto  ultimate  sea, 
To  that  deep  sea  of  seas,  and  all  silence 

Of  passion,  concern,  and  of  care, 
That  vast  sea  of  Kden-set  islands, 

Don't  slop  at  the  station  Despair  ! 

Go  forward,  whatever  maj*  follow. 

Go  forward,  friend.  led  or  alone; 
Ah  me.  to  leap  off  in  some  hollow 

Or  fen,  in  the  night  and  unknown, 
Leap  off  like  a  thief;  try  to  hide  you 

From  augels,  all  waiting  you  there! 
Go  forward  I  whatever  betide  >ou. 

Don't  stop  at  the  station  Despair  ! 


University  Extension  Course  in  AstroRomy. 

Syllabi   »tf   Lectures    on   turat*ts,  Xehular   and 
ZodLical  Phfniimi'na. 


Bv  E.  H.  Baknako. 
(Astronomer  at  Uck  Observatory.) 


COMETS. 

"  Satan  stood 
Vnterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  th'  .Arctic  sky,  and  from  its  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war," 

— Mli,TON. 


Earthquakes,  floods  and  drouths,  ejtt 
demies,  wars  and  the  deaths  of  kings 
were  attributed  to  the  malign  influeni 
of  comets. 


"Comets  signify    corruptions  of   the  aji 
They  are  signs  of  Earthquakes,  of  w*rre», 
chaungying    of    kingdouies,    great    dearth  of 
corne.  yea,    a  common    dearth    of    man  ud 
b?ast. '  ■ 

"God  and  nature  intended  comets    to  ria 
the    knells    of    princes,     esteeming     bells 
Churches  upon  Earth  not   sacred  enough  (tn 
such  illustrious  and  eminent  performances." 

Terrors  produced  by    Halley's 
The  Popes  Bull.     The  comet  of  17 
was   considered    by    Napoleon  I  as 
cially   created  for   his   protection.    The 
Chaldaens  uuderstood  the  true   nature  of 
comets. 


THE  ORIGIN   OF  COMETS. 


Comets  were  supposed  by  the  anricnls 
to  l)e  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  is  said,  Ptolemy  makes  no 
mention  of  them  in  his  great  work  oa 
Astronomy.     Their  origin  is  unknoffiu 

The  Captune  Theory — supposed  to  be 
wanderers  of  space  which  have  fallen 
within  the  in8uence  of  our  sun.  The 
Ejection  Theory — supposed  by  Proctor 
to  be  ejected  from  the  giant  suns  of  space 
through  volcanic  agency . 

ANCIENT    RECORDS   OF   COMETS. 

Chinese  Records. — They  extend  backj 
2,550  years  before  the  Christian  era»| 
From  400  before  Christ  until  the  15th 
century,  their  records  are  invaluable  for, 
determining  the  orbits  of  the  earlie 
comets.  These  observations  were  doubt<^ 
less  made  for  purely  astrological  purp< 

The  Roman  and  Grecian  Records.- 
Less  carefully  made  and  of  less  vale 
than  the  Chinese  record. 

The  Bible  does  not  definitely  mentlG 
these  remarkable  objects. 
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accession,  we  can  form  our  anti- 
thus: 

BJi  I  A%,  G^4  I  F}(,  E>fi,  D}i 
And  now  we  have  found  out  if 
called  natural  scale  a  full  period 
thesis  and  an  anti-thesis,  ending 
tly  on  the  key-note, 
reader  will  at  once  discover  that 
IS  done  by  the  application  of  the 

part  of  music— rythiu  and  since 
inn  of  measure  carries  with  itself 
tion  of  the  accent.  We  have  also 
be  most  simple  parts  of  a  musical 
;  melodic,  rythmic  and  dynamic. 
ilis  rythmic  change  from  quarter 
nto  eighth  notes  can  not  only  be 
id  but  transplaced  and  augmented 
inisbed  is  a  matter  for  the  reader 
jh  over. 

e  had  the  much  desired  facility  of 
cal  staff  and  necessary  types,  we 

feel  tempted  to  submit  some  speci- 
)f  form,  and  show  the  subdivisions 
irases,  links  and  members. 
f  this  short  sketch  we  have  awak- 
in  interest  oa  the  subject  in  the 
of  any  of  our  readers  we  shall  feel 
ire  have  not  written  in  vain.  We 
ladly  answer  any  questions  that 
►e  propounded  upon  this  or  any 
aranch  of  musical  science, 
j^time  we  shall  treat,  unless  re- 
Bo  do  otherwise,  upon  that  part 
Itcal  syntax  usually  called  "meter" 
all  take  up  the  explanation  of  the 
'iations  I..  M..  S.  M.,  C.  M.,  etc. 

P.  A. 

8 1 ,  San  Jose,  Cal . 

TBNING  AND  ENRIOHING  THE 
DAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


rf»*  rtellvered  before  the   late  School  Superiii- 
eudents'  Cotivenliuii  in  Urouklyn,  N.  V.) 

RES.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 


may  properly  use  the  term  short- 
in   either  ot   two  senses.     In   the 


first  place,  the  number  of  grades  may  be 
reduced  from  ten  to  nine  and  from  nine 
to  eight,  so  that  the  combined  primary 
and  the  grammar  school  j^eriods  shall  end 
at  fourteen  or  thirteen;  or,  secondly,  the 
studies  of  the  present  course  may  be  re- 
duced in  volume  or  in  variety,  or  in  both, 
so  that  there  shall  be  room  lor  the  intro- 
duction of  new  subjects.  I  observe  that 
both  kinds  of  shortening  have  actually 
teen  begun  in  various  towns  and  cities, 
and  I  believe  that  both  are  desirable;  if 
not  universally,  at  least  in  some  localities. 
The  argument  for  the  first  kind  of  short- 
ening is  a  compact  and  convincing  one — 
averaging  the  rates  of  progress  of  bright 
children  with  those  of  dull  children  being 
the  great  curse  of  the  graded  school,  it 
is  safer  to  make  the  regular  program  for 
eight  grades,  and  lengthen  it  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally slow  pupils,  than  to  make  it 
for  ten  grades  and  to  shorten  it  for  the 
exceptionally  quick.  In  other  words, 
since  holding  back  the  capable  children 
is  a  much  greater  educational  injustice 
than  hurrying  the  incapable,  the  program 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  all 
possible  chances  of  avoiding  the  greater 
evil.  Without  altering  the  nominal  length 
of  the  program  in  years,  a  great  short- 
ening of  the  course  can  be  effected  for  part 
of  the  children  simply  by  permitting 
the  capable  ones  to  do  two  years'  work 
in  one.  I  heard  a  grammar-school  mas- 
ter testifying  a  few  days  ago  in  a  teachers' 
meeting  that  nearly'  one  quarter  of  the 
pupils  in  his  school  (which  numljers  about 
650  children)  were  successfully  accom- 
plishing this  double  task.  Such  a  state- 
ment opens  a  cheerful  vista  for  one  who 
desires  to  see  the  grammar-school  course 
both  shortened  and  enriched. 

With  no  more  words  about  the  first 
kind  of  shortening.  I  turn  to  the  second 
kind;  namely,  the  de.sirable  reductions 
in  the  volume  and  variety  of  the  present 
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sensible  effect  on  their  motions.     Sub- 
jected when  at  perihelion  to  tremendous 
tidal  forces.     The  great  comets  of  1668, 
J843,  1880,  18S2  and  1887. 
METEORS. 

"  Among  the  many  superstitions  of  the  early 
world  and  credulous  fancies  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  belief  that  great  stones  sonietinies  fall 
down  out  of  heaven  on  to  the  earth. 

"Pliny  has  a  story  of  such  a  black  stone,  big 
enough  to  load  a  chariot;  the  Mussulman  still 
adores  one  at  Mecca;  aud  a  media.- val  emperor 
of  Germany  had  a  sword  which  was  said  to 
have  been  forged  from  one  of  these  bolts  shot 
out  of  tlie  blue. 

"But  with  the  revival  of  learning,  people 
came  to  know  belter  ! 

"That  stones  should  fall  from  the  sky  was 
clearly,  they  thought,  an  absurdity;  indeed, 
according  to  the  learned  opinion  of  that  time, 
one  would  hardly  ask  a  better  instance  of  the 
difference  t>elween  the  realities  which  science 
recognized  aud  the  absurdities  which  it  con- 
demned th<in  the  fancy  that  such  a  thing  could 
be.  So  at  least  the  matter  looked  to  the  phil- 
osophers of  the  last  century,  who  treated  it 
much  as  they  might  treat  certain  alleged  men- 
tal pheninnena,  for  instance,  if  they  were  alive 
to*day,  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any  notice 
of  these  stories,  when  from  time  to  time  they 
ittill  conic  to  hand.  When  induced  to  give 
the  matter  consideration,  Ihey  observed  that 
■II  the  conditions  for  scientific  observation 
were  violated  by  these  bodies,  since  the  wonder 
Always  happened  at  some  far  off  place  or  at 
Home  past  time,  and  isuspicious circumstance!) 
the  «tones  only  fell  in  the  presence  of  ignorant 
And  unscieutific  witnesses,  and  never  when 
Hclcntific  men  were  at  hand  to  examine  the 
facts.  Tlmt  there  were  many  worthy,  if  igno- 
rant, men  who  asserted  that  they  had  seen 
•uch  sttmcs  fall,  seen  them  with  their  very 
eye»,  and  helil  them  in  their  own  hands,  was 
accounted  for  by  the  general  love  of  the  mar- 
vrlloua  and  by  the  ignorance  of  the  common 
mind,  unleHrncd  in  the  conditions  of  scientific 
obnervntion,  and  unguided  by  the  great  princi- 
ple of  the  uniformity  of  the  Laws  of  Nature. 
•  •«•*• 

"htoriea  of  falling  stones,  then,  kept  arising 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  century  aei 
they  have  always  done,  and  philosophers  kept 
on  disbelieving  them  us  they  had  always  done, 
till  an  event  occurred  which  suddenly  changed 
scientific  opinion  to  compulsory  belief. 

"On  the  36th  of  April,  iSoj,  there  fell,  not  in 
some  far  off  part  of  the  world,  but  in  France, 
not  one  alone  but  many  thousand  stones,  over 
an  area  of  some  miles,  accompanied  with 
noises  like  the  ilischarge  of  artillery.  A  com- 
mittee of  scientific  men  visited  the  spot  on  the 
.port  of  the  French  Institute,  and  brought  back 
>t  only  the  testimony  of  scores  of  witness  or 
lltors,  but  the  stones  themselves." 

S.  P.  LaNGUEV. — Th*  Xew  AttroMainy, 


be 
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Formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  vol- 
canic action  on  the  earth  or  on  the  moonia 
past  ages.  In  general  meteors  are  ex- 
ceedingly small  .solid  bodies  revolmg 
about  the  sun  in  very  eccentric  orttls. 
They  are  encountered  by  the  earth  in  its 
annual  motion  and  burned  up  by  friction 
with  its  atmosphere  Ten  million 
supposed  to  be  thus  destroyed  by 
earth  daily.  Increase  of  the  mass  oft 
earth  by  the  fall  of  the  meteoric  matt 
and  the  result  it  must  produce  on  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  Famous  falls 
meteoric  stones.  Chemical  analysis 
meteors.  They  contain  many  of  the 
metals  that  are  in  common  use  on  i 
earth.  All  the  elements  detected  in  mi 
teors  are  found  in  the  earth,  but  thi 
chemical  combination  is  different 

PliRIODlCAL,    SHOWKRS  O^  MKTKOKS. 

The  great  meteoric  shower  of  1833, 
Prediction  of  its  return  in  1866.  Due 
again  in  1899.  Theories  concerning  tbe 
cause  of  these  great  showers. 

DISCOVERY  OP  THE  RELATION  BBTWEES^ 
METEORS  AND  COMETS. 

Tempel's  comet  and  the  meteors 
1833.  Meteoric  showers  produced  by 
the  fragments  of  comets.  Biela's  I 
comet  and  the  meteors  of  1872  and  1885 
\'^erification  of  the  theory  of  the  cometarr 
origin  of  meteors,  Vogel's  Spectniia 
analysis  of  meteors.  The  evolution  of 
hvdro-carbon  gas  by  meteors  and  th( 
identity  of  the  spectrum  with  that  of  1 
comet.      \''ogel's  laboratorj'  experiment. 

NEBULAR   AND   ZODIACAL   PHfi 
NOMENA. 

"This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light 
Till  toward  the  center  set  the  starry  tides, 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets," 

THE    NEBrL.«  THEORY. 

It  is  supposed  that  tbe  sun  and  worldi 
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use  the  rest  of  the  time  allotted 
br  discussing  the  objections  to 
riotis  changes. 

iirst  objection  I  take  up  is  the  ob- 
10  a  reduction  in  the  time  devoted 
aetic.  Many  teachers  are  shocked 
>are  idea  of  reducing  the  time 
'  arithmetic,  because  they  believe 
hmetic  affords  a  peculiarly  valu- 
taiuing;  first,  in  reasoning,  and, 
',  in  precision  of  thought  and  ac- 
)f  work.  The  fact  is,  however, 
thematical  reasoning  is  a  peculiar 
logic  which  has  very  little  appli- 
i  common  life,  aud  no  application 
those  great  fields  of  human  ac- 
here  perfect  demonstration  is  not 
btaiiied.  As  a  rule,  neither  the 
al  nor  the  moral  sciences  can 
se  of  mathematical  reasoning. 
S",  so  far  as  mathematical  reason- 
jf  is  concerned,  variety  of  subject 
iseful  to  the  pupils.  Thesubsti- 
f  algebra  aud  geometry  for  part 
trithmetic  is  a  clear  gain  to  the 
>  far  as  acquaintance  with  the 
mathematics  goes. 

econd  objection  is  that  there  are 

in  the  g^rannnar-schools  who  are 

c  of  pursuing  these  new  subjects. 

Ig  that  this  allegation  is  true  of 

ttldren,  I  havo  to  remark,  first, 

shall  not  know  till  we  have  tried, 

roportion    of    children    are    in- 

of  pursuing  algebra,  geometrj-, 

and  some   foreign  language  by 

they  are  fourteen  years  of  age. 

iirious  fact  that   we   Americans 

ly  underestimate  the  capacity  of 

I  almost  every  stage  of  education 

B  primary    school     through    the 

ty;  the  expectation  of  attainment 

Lmerican  child,  or  for  the  Araeri- 

Sge  student,  is  much  lower  than 

tctatiou  of  attainment  for  the  Eu- 

At  the  worst,  this  objection  can 


only  go  to  show  that  it  w^ill  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  in  the  grammar  schools  a 
flexible  instead  of  a  rigid  system — some 
selection  or  choice  of  studies  instead  of  a 
uniform  requirement.  To  di.scrimiuate 
between  pupils  of  different  capacity,  to 
select  the  competent  for  suitable  instruc- 
tion, and  to  advance  each  pupil  with  ap- 
propriate rapidity  will  ultimately  l>ecoraev| 
I  believe,  the  most  important  functions  < 
the  public-school  administrator — those 
functions  in  which  he  or  she  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  families  and  to  the  state, 

Another  objection  to  the  changes  pro- 
posed often  takes  this  form— they  are 
said  to  be  aristocratic  in  tendency.  The 
democratic  theory — it  is  said — implies 
equality  among  the  children,  uniformity 
of  program,  uniform  tests  for  promotion, 
and  no  division  of  the  .same  schoolroom 
according  to  capacity  or  merit.  I  need 
not  say  to  this  audience  that  these  con- 
ceptions of  true  democracy  in  sclioolsare 
fallacious  and  ruinous.  Democratic  soci- 
ety does  not  undertake  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  nature  by  saying  that  all  children  are 
equal  in  capacity,  or  that  all  children  are 
alike  and  should  be  treated  alike.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  society  as  well  as  of 
the  individual,  that  cver>'  individual 
child's  peculiar  gifts  and  powers  should 
be  developed  and  trained  to  the  highest 
degree.  Hence,  in  the  public  schools  of 
a  democracy  the  aim  should  be  to  give 
the  utmost  possible  amount  of  individual 
instruction,  to  grade  according  to  capac- 
ity just  as  far  as  the  number  of  teachers 
and  their  strength  and  skill  will  permit, 
and  to  promote  pupils,  not  by  battalions, 
but  in  the  most  irregular  and  individual 
way  possible.  So  far  from  the  changes 
proposed  being  of  aristocratic  tendency, 
they  are  really  essential  to  truly  demo- 
cratic school  system;  for  tliey  must  be 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect  before  the 
children  of  the  poor  can  obtain  equal  ac- 
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cess  with  the  children  of  the  rich  to  the 
best  education  they  are  capable  of. 
whatever  the  grade  of  that  education 
may  be.  The  American  grammar-school 
program  now  actually  prevents  an  intel- 
ligent child  from  beginning  the  study  of 
a  foreign  tongue  at  the  right  age.  We 
all  know  that  that  age  is  ver>' early,  long 
before  the  high  school  period.  It  prevents 
him  from  beginning  the  study  of  algebra 
at  the  right  age.  It  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  get  a  chance  at  the  right  kind 
of  study  of  natural  science.  If  a  boy  is 
not  to  go  to  the  high  school,  he  loses  that 
chance  forever  under  our  present  system. 
If  he  is  going  to  the  high  school,  he  does 
not  get  the  chance  until  much  too  late 
The  poor  boy  in  the  United  States  should 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  child  of  a 
rich  man  to  obtain  the  best  school  train- 
ing which  his  character  and  powers  fit 
him  to  receive.  Yet  the  existing  gram- 
mar-school program  actually  prevents  the 
poor  boy  from  getting  that  chance.  The 
rich  man  can  obtain  for  his  children  a 
suitably  varied  course  of  instruction,  with 
much  individual  teaching,  in  a  private  or 
endowed  school;  but  the  immense  major- 
ity of  American  children  are  confined  to 
the  limited,  uniform,  machine  program  of 
the  graded  grammar-school.  A  demo- 
cratic society  was  never  more  misled  as 
to  its  own  interest^  than  in  supposing  such 
a  program  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
masses.  The  grades  frojn  six  to  fifteen 
are  an  obstruction  to  the  rise,  through 
democratic  society,  of  the  children  who 
ought  to  rise.  Uniformity  is  the  curse 
of  American  schools.  That  any  school 
or  college  has  a  uniform  product  should 
tarded  as  a  demonstration  of  infer- 
>f  incapacity  to  meet  the  legiti- 
:mands  of  a  social  order  whose 
lental  principle  is  that  every  career 
be  open  to  talent.  Selection  of 
"is  for  the  individual,  instruction  ad- 


dressed to  the  individual,  irregular 
motion,  grading  by  natural  capacit)-  an 
rapidity  of  attainment,  and  diversity 
product  as  regards  age  and  acquisitions? 
must  come  to  characterize  the  Amcricaa 
public  school  if  it  is  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  democratic  sociely.  It  is  far- 
ther alleged  that  the  changes  proposed 
are  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the  well- 
to-do  children,  whose  education  is  to 
be  carried  beyond  the  grammar  school 
to  the  high  school,  and  possibly  to  the 
college  above  the  high  school.  They 
are  indeed  for  the  interest  of  this  class  of 
pupils:  but  they  are  much  more  for  the 
interest  of  the  children  who  are  net 
going  to  the  high  school,  and  for  whom, 
therefore,  the  grammar-school  is  to  pro- 
vide all  the  systematic  education  Ihcy 
will  ever  receive.  Take,  for  example, 
the  subject  of  geometry.  It  has  many 
and  very  important  applications  in  the 
arts  and  trades.  Kvery  mechanic  needs 
some  knowledge  of  it.  Its  appHcatio 
are  as  important  as  those  of  arithmetic, 
if  we  except  the  very  simplest  and  com- 
monest arithmetical  operations.  That 
the  great  mass  of  American  children 
should  leave  school  without  ever  hanng 
touched  the  subject,  except  perhaps 
arithmetic,  under  the  head  of  mensui 
tion,  is  a  grave  public  misfortune, 
introduce  variety  into  the  grammar-sdi< 
program  is  in  itself  likely  to  profit  the 
children  who  are  never  to  go  to  school 
after  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  evei 
more  than  the  children  who  are. 
child  who  is  dull  in  one  subject  ras 
be  bright  in  a  different  subject.  Thus, 
child  who  has  no  gift  in  language,  ma! 
be  keen  and  quick  in  jiatural  histo 
studies.  A  child  who  has  no  taste  f 
arithmetic,  may  prove  imusually  stroi 
in  geometry.  One  whose  mind  b  t 
easily  moved  through  purely  mental  e 
ercise,  may  be  intellectually  develop! 
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J  drawing  and  manual  training, 
h  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
ijects  is  that  children  are  already 
rked  in  school.  In  an  address  I 
,ther  more  than  a  year  ago,  I 
out  that  there  are  two  effective 
ions  against  the  ill  effects  at- 
M""  overwork  at  school — precaii- 
Bch  it  is  delightful  to  see  are 
Id  more  adopted.  They  are  good 
:iou  and  the  systetnatic  use  of 
ymnastics  at  regular  intervals 
school  hours.  School-time  ought 
he  best  managed  of  all  the  day, 
sanitar})-  point  of  view,  excepting 
ours  which  the  children  pass  out 
i.  If  the  school  room  were  invar- 
salthier  in  every  respect  than  the 
!  home,  we  should  hear  less  about 
rk  at  school.  There  is,  however, 
precaution  against  overwork 
s  quite  as  important  as  either  of 
ilready  mentioned;  it  is  making 
lool  work   interesting  to  the  chil- 

y,  there  is  an  apprehension  lest 
oduction  of  new  subjects  recoin- 
1  should  increase  existing  difficuU 
h  regard  to  promotion.  Parents 
utive  about  the  promotion  of  their 

tThey  want  the  dull  ones  and 
t  ones  to  be  promoted  at  the 
te.  I  believe  that  this  practical 
V  should  be  met  in  part  by  the 
anient  of  uniform  attainment,  or 
ndard  of  required  knowledge,  as 
Br  promotion.  In  Harvard  Col- 
nere  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
program  of  study  for  all  stu- 
W  where,  indeed,  there  is  small 
"at  any  two  students  out  of  the 
'ill  pursue  the  same  course  of 
during  their  four  years  of  resi- 
we  have  long  since  abandoned 
I  attainment  as  ground  for  pro- 
from  one  class  to  another.    The 


sole  ground  for  promotion  is  reasonable 
fidelity.  I  venture  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  true  ground  of  promotion  in  gram- 
mar-schools as  well,  and  that  by  the  sole 
use  of  this  principle  in  promoting,  the 
diflSculty  now  under  consideration  would 
be  much  alleviated,  if  not  done  away 
with.  The  right  time  for  advancing  a 
child  to  the  study  of  a  new  subject  is  the 
first  moment  he  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending it.  All  our  divisions  of  the  to- 
tal school  period  into  years,  and  into  pri- 
mary, grammar  and  high  schools,  are  ar- 
tificial and  in  most  cases  hurtful  or  hin- 
dering to  the  individual.  The  whole 
school  life  should  be  one  luibroken  flow 
from  one  fresh  interest  and  one  new  light 
to  another,  and  the  rate  of  that  flow 
ought  to  be  different  for  each  different 
child. 


JOHK  AMOS  COMENIUS. 


(born  MA&CB   28.    1592,   DIED   NOV.     I5,   167I.) 


EXTRACT  OK  A  LECTURE  DELIVFRED  BE- 
FORE THK  GOLDEN  CAT  it  KINDER- 
GARTE.N  TRAtNMNG  SCHOOL. 


By  C.  H.  McGrew,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


I  am  going  to  give  you  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  greatest  characters  in  the  history 
of  education.  But  I  can  not  show  you 
the  character  and  genius  of  Comenius 
unless  I  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  and  above  which  his 
character  towered.  Glancing  at  the  date 
of  his  birth  you  will  see  it  was  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Columbus  discovered 
America  and  just  three  hundred  years 
ago  the  28th  of  April  last.  The  reason 
why  I  have  chosen  him  as  the  subject  of 
this  lecture,  and  why  his  birthday  is  be- 
ing celebrated  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  that  he  lived  three  hundred 
years  ahead  of  his  time.     Let  us  look 
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commerce  are  as  dens  of  thieves.  Mis- 
trust, guilt,  and  suspicion  stalk  through 
the  land,  uudus  membra.  All  this  has 
come  to  pass  while  we  were  at  college. 
But  we  will  reform  all  this  sort  of  thing 
now.  Not  this  week;  for  this  week  the 
gods  look  down  from  high  Olympus  to 
see  the  boat  race.  Xe.xt  week  the  world 
hold  its  breath  while  our  base-ball  match 
is  played;  and  the  week  after  that,  the 
suu  stands  still  upou  Gibeou.  and  the 
moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  while  we 
play  the  closing  game  of  lawn  tennis  for 
the  championship.  But  after  that,  we 
will  mount  our  bicycles,  and  go  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  Life  !  Is  an 
ocean  I  Let  us,  then,  cleanse  its  Augean 
stables  of  this  blighting  leprosy,  and 
beard  this  lion  in  the  bud,  and  in  the 
gathering  gloom  which  marks  the  foot- 
prints of  decay,  throttle  it  in  its  cradle, 
ere  yet  its  black  wings  shall  strike  its 
fangs  deep  into  the  soil  of  American 
freedom,  and  with  a  Judas  kiss  betray 
our  fondest  hopes  and  brightest  dreams 
into  the  sand-swept  waste  of  this  siroc- 
costricken  maelstrom  that  yawns  at  our 
feet,  waiting  for  some  self-sacrificing  Cur- 
lins  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  foot  of  this 
deadly  Upas  tree  that  shadows  all  the 
land  with  the  lurid  light  of  its  basilisk 
eye,  which  sireu-like  charms  with  its  de- 
lusive song  only  to  chill  into  pulseless 
stone  with  the  Gorgon  horror  of  its  icy 
blast ! 

DIPLOMAS. 

— Board  of  Education. 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF   AMERICA. 


Columbus  Day. 

October   13,  189a. 


sod 

I'd 


To  the  Scholars  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States,  the  Executive  Commit- 


tee of  the  Columbian  Public  School  Cele- 
bration sends  the  following  Message: 

'  THi:  SCHOOLS  MAY  LKAD. 

The  12th  of  October,  1892,  the  400tlt 
Anniversary  o!  the  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, ought  to  be  obser\-ed  everywhere  in 
America. 

The  day  will  be  marked  in  Chicago 
the  dedication  of  the  Columbian  Ex 
tion  grounds.     The  day  also  may  be 
nalized  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
Republic  by  a  local  celebration  of  which 
the  public  school  is  the  centre. 

The  public  schools    of  the   Republ 
will  form  the  most  fitting  centres  for 
these    local    celebrations.      A    natioil 
public  school   observance    simultaa 
with  the  Chicago  exercises  will  awa 
a  popular  interest  in  the  coming  Exp 
sition.     Far  more  important  is  the  f< 
that  the  public  school  has  the  right 
occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  1 
celebration.      The  public  school  is  1 
one  characteristic  institution  which  lio 
all    neighborhoods    together,    and  C 
thus  furnish  a  common  bond  for  a  i 
tioual  celebration.     The  public  school 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the   four  centuries 
American     civilization.        The     pah 
school  of  to-day  sways  the  hundred  yrt 
to  come. 

HOW  IT  CAME   ABOUT. 

The  first  approval  of  this  suggestii 
came  from  the  public  school  scholi 
themselves.  When  the  plan  was  fil 
proposed  by  The  Youth's  Companion,  J 
uar>',  1891,  thousands  of  letters  were 
ceived.  testifying  to  the  enthusiasm  w 
which  the  scholars  responded. 

The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 
the  Columbian  Exposition  then  took 
the  proposal,  calling  upon  all  the  pea 
of  the  Republic  to  observe  the  day 
their  own  localities,  and  suggesting  t 
the  public  schools  be  everywhere 
centres  of  the  celebration. 
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ire;  that  the  end  of  education  is  in- 
development;  that  girls  should  be 
»d  as  well  as  boys;  that  there  is  a 
I  order  of  studies  best  suited  to  de- 
khe  mind;  that  education  should 
pith    the   education  of  the  senses 

objective  and  scientific  in  char- 
hat  things  to  be  done  should  be 
I  by  doing  them;  that  training 
be  practical  and  all  school  gov- 
|t  aim  to  improve  the  character  of 
lis;  that  the  mother  tongue  should 
nt  and  learned  first,  and  by  prac- 
her  than  by  rule:  that  all  studies 
be  adapted  to  the  growing  capa- 
flie  pupils;  that  nothing  should  be 

by  rote  not  first  thoroughly  un- 
i;  that  words  should  be  learned 
Ration  with  things;  that  the  con- 
hould  precede  the  abstract,  the 
the  complex,  the  nearer  the  re- 
hat  moral  and  religious  training 
)reme  importance;  that  the  teach- 
Id  be  an  example  in  person  and 
;  of  what  he  expects  his  pupils  to 

es  this  he  wrote  the  first  picture 
f  children,  and  the   first  book  on 
*  teaching;  and  in  his  great  work 
ing  has  given  us  the  most  com- 
ly  of  educational  doctrine  of  any 
re  Froebel.     In  his  educational 
attempted  the  first  Cyclopedia 
ledge;  and  realized  a  plan  for  an 
inal   institution,   similar    to   the 
I  university.     In  a  word    he  was 
pose  giant  intellects   that  wrote 
aned  for  the  centuries   to  come, 
ithorities  state  that  he  was  once 
the   presidency  of  Harvard  Col- 
lile  in  its  infancy.     It  is  an  inter- 
peculation  as  to  how  far  his  pres- 
lis  countr)-^  would  have  advanced 
education.     It   is  probable  it 
ive  advanced  educational  prog- 
jtur>'  in  America. 


"Comenius  was  a  grand  and  venerable 
figure  of  sorrow."  Exiled,  persecuted, 
wandering  and  homeless  during  thirty 
years  of  bloody,  terrible  and  desolating 
war,  he  never  despaired,  he  never  lost 
faith,  he  never  ceased  to  hope.  He  spent 
his  life  in  firm  devotion  to  truth,  to  the 
great  principles  of  religious  and  political 
liberty,  and  educational  reform.  He  la- 
bored with  a  zeal  and  a  love  and  an  un- 
yielding faith  equal  to  those  of  martyrs 
for  a  better  education  ai;d  abetter  world. 
Let  us  take  inspiration  from  his  great 
example. 

•■^»* 

It  is  ST.-VTED  on    CRKDIBtH    AUTHOR- 

ity  that  half  the  school  boys,  or  more 
than  half,  leave  school  by  the  age  of 
eleven  years  in  the  great  cities  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn, 
New  Orleans,  and  other  cities.  Ou  the 
same  authority  more  than  half  the  chil- 
dren, even  under  the  best  organized 
school  systems,  do  not  attend  school 
more  than  three  j-ears. 

Of  Kindergartens.  Prof.  William 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation says:  *'In  my  opinion  the  Kinder- 
garten should  be  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  ideal  Kindergarten  should 
take  children  at  the  age  of  four  years 
and  retain  them  for  two  years.  The 
character  of  its  work  is  such  as  to  hu- 
manize the  children  in  a  way  that  is  im- 
p(>ssible  for  the  primary  school,  con- 
ducted according  to  its  methods.  The 
great  interest  in  our  management  of  edu- 
cation in  the  cities  of  the  countr\'  is  to 
reach  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  people,  those  who  have  insufficient 
dwelling  accommodation  and  no  yards 
for  the  children  to  play  in.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  great  tenement  houses  in 
large  cities  are  obliged  to  play  on  the 
streets,  and  the  influence  is  anything  but 
humanizing." 


should  be  floating  from   everj' 
house  in  the  Republic. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  friends  of  common 
school  education  that  not  one  public 
school  in  the  United  States  will  allow  it- 
self to  l>e  left  out  in  this  most  memor- 
able celebration. 

Executive  Committee. 

Francis  Bellamy,  Chairman,  repre- 
senting The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston, 
Mass. 

John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island 

W.  R.  Garrett,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Tennes.see. 

W.  C.  Hewitt,  Superintendent  of 
Michigan  Educational  Exhibit  at 
World's  Fair. 


THE 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OP   LA 
PORTS. 


BY  ALLIE   M.    HKI.KKR. 

In  a  letter  to  us  Miss  Felker  says:  "W.  N- 
Hailmanti,  the  well  known  authority  upon 
Primary  and  Kindernarten  methods  is  City 
Sup«nntcn«lenl  of  I^  Forte,  Indiana,  schools. 
On  this  account  the  enclosed  article  will  prob- 
ably be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Pacikic 
Coast  Teacher." 

Long  ago  an  educator  wrote,  "As  chil- 
dren ought  to  lose  no  more  time,  and 
should  be  provided  before  the  school  with 
the  preliniiuaries  for  it  and  for  life,  so 
must  teachers  be  taught  Froebel's  educa- 
tional method  as  the  pre-requisite  for 
their  calling,  which  consists  in  praclic- 
ing  it.  The  individuals  among  teachers 
who  have  learned  Froebel's  method  thor- 
oughly have  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, and  faithful,  devoted  followers 
and  advocates  of  it.  This  oft-reneated 
experience  encourages  me  to  hojie  that 
the  time  will  come  when  Froebel,  the 
reformer  of  education,  will  find  a  place 
in  the  gospel  of  the  teachers  by  the  side 


of  Pestalozzi.  the  reformer  of  instruction.'' 
Could  the  author  of  the  above  look  in- 
to the  schools  of  La  Porte,  she  would  see 
how  well  her  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 
During  the  past  seven  years  in  this  place 
Froebel's  methods  have  been  interwove 
with  those  of  Pestalozzi  and  other  educ 
tors.  To  the  observer,  the  results 
apparent.  We  have  never  seen  keen* 
more  wideawake  children.  It  is 
Sui>erintendeut's  aim  to  develop  the 
head,  hand,  and  heart  of  the  child  equally. 
Teachers  are  faithfully  trying  to  make 
his  plans  their  own.  At  the  same  tii 
they  are  weaving  in  their  originality  an 
highest,  best  thoughts. 

There  are  six  school  buildings  in 
Porte.     These    are    plain,    substantial,' 
brick    edifices.     The     rooms    are    well  i 
lighted,  conveniently  furnished  and  tastea 
fully  decorated;  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades   the  decorations  are  chiefly 
the  children's  own    hand    work. 
high  school   room   may  well   be  I 
the  pride  of  the  city.     Hundreds  of 
lars  have  been  raised  by  means  of  school 
entertainments  and  expended  up>on  boob, 
pictures  and   statuary.     Children  enjoy 
being  surrounded  by  the  beautiful,  ao 
they   talk   understaadingly   of  authoi 
artists  and  sculptors. 

Much  attention  is   paid  to  color  » 
form    work.     The  water-color    brush  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  first  year   pupils. 
Systematically,  step   by  step,  the  woiifl 
progresses  throughout  the  grades.    Not 
only  is  it    scientific,  but   artistic.     The, 
head,  hand  and  heart  development  d 
not  exclude  r^slhetics. 

Form  lessons  are  begun  in  the  Kiti 
garten.     In  the  low  primary  grades  ti 
desks  are   covered  with    a    net-work 
square  inches,  as  also  are  the  group-w 
tables  in  each  room.     Here  the  child 
build  with  blocks,  lay  designs  in  tabletsT 
rings,    sticks,  etc.     Daily  dictations  a 
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I  cold  north  wind,  one  of  my  little 

P. id:  "I  tell  you  that  wiud  comes 
t  of  the  dipper;  doesn't  it"? 
\T  time  I  bad  them  notice  which 
I  the  trees  and  rocks  the  damp 
in  OSS  grows  on.  Besides  other 
ps,  I  asked  them  to  find  ont  all 
JDuld  about  the  compass.  The 
ly  I  showed  them  one  and  talked 
(em  about  it;  and  they  were  all  the 
Bterested  in  it.  because  they  had 
lit  something  about  it  themselves. 

b  they  knew  the  principal  points 
^tion,  they  were  ready  to  draw  a 
Jr  plan  of  the  school-room.  I 
the  children  with  their  slates  in 
,th  end  of  the  room,  so  that  the 
heir  maps  would  be  north.  As  I 
ith  them.  I  called  their  attention 
jBugth  and  the  width  of  the  room, 
ition  of  the  furniture,  etc.  The 
iy  they  drew  the  njap  alone;  and 
lat,  they  were  given  paper  and 
i  In  finishing  their  maps,  I  had 
tm  place  the  compass  on  the  floor 
the  wall  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
be  direction  of  the  walls  deviated 
e  true  north.  This  they  indicated 
icir  maps  by  means  of  arrows. 
we  made  a  wet  sand  map  of  the 
ate  vicinity,  showing  the  little 
he  canon,  the  creek,  the  road,  the 
louse  and  yard,  and  the  hills, 
id  is  often  used  for  these  maps, 
prefer  the  wet  sand,  as  it  stays 
you  put  it,  while  the  dry  map 
>t  be  jarred  at  all.  or  it  will  be 
Each  child  had  hi.s  share  of  wet 
a  a  box  iust  outside  the  door, 
ve  could  get  a  goo^l  view.  When 
)s  were  finished  the  sand  was  put 
:  sand  box  again  to  \x  kept  for 
use. 

map  should  be  followed  by  a  map 
istrict,  but  there  is  no  place  near 
chool-house  that  affords  a  good 


view,  and  even  if  such  a  view  could  be 
had,  we  %vould  see  nothing  more  than  a 
succession  of  hills — not  even  a  house,  or 
a  /i/f/e  valley.  If  we  wished  to  find  the 
houses,  we  should  have  to  hunt  around 
behind  the  hills  and  find  them  one  by 
one;  so  I  was  obliged  to  go  directly  to 
the  county  map.  If  you  live  in  a  valley 
containing  several  districts,  a  map  of  the 
valley  should  follow  the  district  map. 

As  the  coast  line  was  the  first  thing  to 
]te  made,  I  gave  them  a  series  of  les.sons 
on  capes,  islands,  etc.,  down  at  the  creek 
near  by.  After  this  came  the  sand  map 
drill.  As  before,  each  child  had  his  share 
of  sand  on  a  box  or  a  board;  when  I 
asked  for  an  island,  the  little  hands  were 
busied  at  once.  As  soon  as  it  was  fin- 
ished, I  asked  some  one  to  look  at  his 
map  and  tell  me  what  an  island  is.  This 
work  afforded  the  children  much  pleas- 
ure, and  when  they  had  received  enough 
drill,  they  were  ready  to  begin  the  map 
of  the  county. 

For  temporary  maps.  I  prefer  sand,  but 
it  is  verj-  unsatisfactory  for  more  perma- 
nent ones.  For  this  map,  I  used  clay. 
No  doubt  most  of  you  will  find  clay  banks 
near  by  where  you  can  gel  all  the  blue 
clay  you  need.  The  clay  should  first  be 
cleaned  of  all  rocks  and  grit,  and  if  too 
moist  should  be  worked  a  little.  Nothing 
suits  the  little  ones  better  than  such  an 
opportunity  to  make  cafs  and  dogs  and 
all  sorts  of  things  during  their  playtime. 
They  know  how  to  go  about  it,  just  as 
well  as  you  and  I  used  to  know  how  to 
make  mud  pies,  when  we  were  little. 
When  the  clay  is  thus  prepared,  it  should 
be  put  in  a  large  jar,  or  an  old  coal  oil 
can  and  well  covered  to  prevent  its  get- 
ting too  dry.  We  have  our  modeling 
desk  in  the  very  back  of  the  room  right 
against  the  wall  and  above  it  hangs  a 
large  map  of  the  county. 

Beforehand  note  the  proportions  of  th^ 
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MiiNTeo  ev  atiiTH  a  wi.caa.  i>j  wcrr  sahta  cuuu  it  ,  iah  ^om. 

'ORICK'S?    No,  a  teach- 
er's skull. 
Wife,    I  called  her.     I,  a 

mail 
"Of    able     frame," — an 

Oakland  man, 
Once   chanced  by  a  sol- 
emn fane. 
Where  meet  the   schooly 
men.  When  quick, 
A  savage  swish  did  cleave  the  air. 
And  fnllowinn  swift  upon  its  heels 
Came  shrieks,  as  iho'  ftoiii  severed  beads; — 
My  Wife's  was  one.     O  (iod  !   I  fell ! 
But,  bein(4  "one  of  able  frnme  " 
I  ];ot  me  up  again.     And  then, 
Those  >kitled  to  solace  did  unwind 
My  swirliny;  brain  with  sophic  threads 
So  full  of  knois,  that  in  my  pain 
I  begged  Ibeui  wind  me  up  again. 

"  Alas  I  poor  man  !  "     I  heard  them  say, — 
"  O  'twould  be  sad  if  his  istrong  arms 
Should  be  inured  to  toil.     .-Vway, 
Such  thoughts!     For  resolutions  passed 
l)o  plainly  state  that  this  one  clas> 
Of  men  are  drones.     And  resolutions 
Always  breathe  the  truth;  yea,  more 
Than  truth  if  born  of  men  like  vs. 
Now,  if  this  body  know  mt  work, 
Well  then — why  then — mayhap,  to  toil. 
This  massive  thought  so  fiercely  wrung 
With  perspiration  from  our  brow. 
Will  goad  him  on.     And  may  good  Zeus 
Assist !     One  thing  at  least  is  true,  — 
As  teachers  drain  from  public  funds, 
Their  life  must  have  no  private  side. 
For  wc,  the  Board  of  boardy  beads, 
A  heavenly  franchise  have,  to  tread 
On  private  toes." 

But,  to  the  skull  ! 
Dull  casket  of  a  queenly  brain  ! 
Now^ome  to  this !    And  why  ?     Because 
Thy  husband — lone  and  world-sick  man — 
Am  whole.     Oh,  why  did'st  thou, 
When  full  of  pedagogic  mind. 
Not  fly  the  strong,  and  with  a  whoop, 
Embrace  the  lame,  the  halt,  or  blind  ? 


A  July  Number  of  the  Tbach 
will  be  i-ssued,  completing  V'olame 
We  shall  endeavor  to  publish  a  Ut] 
extra  edition  for  that  month  and 
the  name  and  address — vacation  and  pe 
maiient — of  every  teacher  m  the  Stii 
Send  in  your  subscription  for  next  j* 
early,  and  also  your  vacation  addre 
that  we  might  mail  aiiuouncements  di 
ing  the  summer. 


A  Few  Subscribers  Have  No-nFiiJ 
us  that  they  have  not  received  magaiin 
regularly.  In  all  such  instances  we  ht' 
endeavored  to  correct  matters,  and 
forbearance  and  another  notice  wh« 
this  has  not  been  done.  When  it  is 
raembered  that  in  addition  to  magazil 
work  in  San  Jose,  the  editors  have  bd 
engaged  iu  active  work  in  the  schi 
room — one  in  Alameda  and  the  other 
Sonoma  county — during  the  past  y 
teachers  will  understand  how  nearly 
possible  it  has  been  not  to  make  mi 
lakes.  In  extenuation,  we  might 
that  teaching  served  as  a  lamp-pa 
whereon  we  could  twine  ourselves 
those  times  of  critical  moment  when  \ 
had  drunk  too  deep  of  the  wrong  side 
our  account. 


In  Another  CoLir."viN  of  the  Ma 
azine  will  i)e  found  a  short  account  of  tl 
recent  meeting  of  the  Normal  Aluni 
As.sociation.  The  action  taken  byll 
body  on  May  28th.  concerns  ever>'  grt 
uate  of  the  Normal  School,  and  will 
tainly  be  unauimously  endorsed. 


A  Dollar  is  a  Small  Amount 
you,  but  it  b  a  corpuscle  in  the  bl 
that  flows  through  the  veins  of  a  ma 
zine.  Contribute  a  corpuscle,  and 
480  pages  of  the  best  and  most  helj 
educational  matter  published  on 
coast. 
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3e  whole  body  of  facts  from  the  life 
people,  which  constitute  the  data 
momics. ' ' 

meet  this   demand  of    the  times, 
I  they  have,  in  part,   created,   our 
universities  are  gradually  enlarg- 
leir  departments  of  history,  both  in 
it  and  scope,  until,  to-day,  Harvard 
with  twelve  special  instructors  and 
different  courses    in   historical  in- 
tion,  grouping  under  these,  studies 
litical  and  social  science  and  inter- 
nal law.       The    relation    between 
subjects  is  too  obvious   to   dwell 
They  are  by  nature  inseparable, 
ally  dependent.     Liehersays,  "His- 
is  past  politics,  politics  is  present 
ry."      At  Cornell  social  science  is 
dered  of  such  value  in  assisting  the 
nt  to  gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
y  that  it  is  studied  by  what  they 
te  laboratory  method.     Pupils  are 
to  visit  institutions  for  the  care  of 
rs,  criminals  and  lunatics,   led  to 
ne  into  the  causes  of  the  existence 
I  classes,  and  thus  set  thinking  as 
tical  ways  of  dealing  with  them. 
best  modern  practice  in  European 
ries  in  the  settlement  of  social  ques- 
now  a  matter  of  histor>'  of  quite 
ch  importance,  perhaps,  as  the  dy- 
\  of  Egypt  or  of  Babylon." 

recognition  of  the  true  spirit  and 
acational  value  of  history  has  led 
rewriting  of  the  histories  of  many 
5,  especially  those  prominent  for 
ircial  enterprise  or  advancement  in 
ts.  Among  the  resulting  mass  of 
the  student  stands  bewildered, 
le  questions,  "What  histories  will 
spay  the  reading?"  "What  shall  I 
mend  for  our  school  librar>?"are 
uently  beard  that  it  may  not  be  un- 
ble  to  note,  in  this  connection,  a 
ritten  in  the  broader  spirit,  and  yet 


brief  enough  to  be  read  in  the  limited 
time  of  even  the  busy  man. 

To  Mr.  Justin  Winson,  librarian  of 
Harvard  and  President  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  we  owe  the"  Crit- 
ical and  Narrative  Histor>'  of  America," 
one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  works 
ever  produced.  When  complete  it  will 
include  eight  volumes,  its  scope  going 
beyond  what  %ve  are  too  apt  to  consider 
all  of  America,  and  embracing  Canada, 
Mexico.  Central  and  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  it  events  are  treated 
in  two  ways,  descriptively  for  the  general 
reader  and  critically  for  the  scholar.  In 
its  preparation,  the  co-operative  method 
has  been  employed — in  which,  under  one 
directing  head,  the  different  periods  of 
history  are  written  up  by  men  eminently 
fitted  for  the  work  assigned  them;  still 
though  notj^the  work  of  Mr.  Win.sor's 
hand,  it  is  no  less  the  offspring  of  his 
brain,  for  it  was  he  that  devised  the  plan, 
selected  the  specialists,  and  and  added 
many  of  the  brilliant  touches  that  give 
the  work  vigor  and  grace. 

This  tendency  to  special  lines  of  work 
in  historical  research,  which  has  made 
possible  the  co-operative  plan  in  writing 
history- ,  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  rapid 
making  of  history  in  the  present  century 
and  the  growing  distrust  with  which 
scholars  regard  works  not  based  upon  in- 
dividual examination  of  original  docu- 
ments. 

Side  by  side  with  the  "Critical  and 
Narrative  History"  stand  the  works  of 
Schouler,  McMaster,  and  Lo.s.sing.  The 
first  of  these  treats  of  American  historj- 
from  the  War  of  Independence  to  the 
great  civil  conflict  in  iS6i,  and  aims  to 
give  in  a  true  sense  the  history  of  the 
American  people,  "their  virtues,  errors, 
and  wonderful  development."  In  his 
preface  the  author  pledges  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  deal  impartially   with  men  and 
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With  regard  to  fuel:  A  school  cord  of 
wood  or  ton  of  coal  is  remarkable  for  its 
shortness.  When  a  farmer  agrees  to  fur- 
nish a  cord  of  wood  to  a  school  for  fifty 
per  cent,  more  than  he  can  get  for  a  cord 
elsewhere,  he  gathers  a  load  of  one  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  snags,  the  residue  of 
his  wife's  summer  wood-pile,  and  dumps 
the  assortment  at  the  school-house  door. 
Here  it  lies,  the  rains  come  and  it  loses 
its  only  viitue — dryness. 

In  the  furnishing  of  stationery,  large 
sums  are  squandered  annually.  Small 
districts  usually  buy  their  stationery  of 
small  country  dealers  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  a  profit  under  two  hundred  per 
cent.  We  see  no  rea.son  why  the  County 
Superintendent  could  not  be  empowered 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  character  and 
quantity  of  supplies  needed,  invite  bids 
and  supply  each  district  with  what  is 
needed  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
teacher.  Report  blanks,  registers  and 
other  stationery  is  furnished  to  the 
schools  in  this  manner;  why  not  all  sta- 
tionery ? 

We  think  we  are  perfectly  .safe  when 
we  say  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  library 
funds  is  annually  wasted.  Wasted  in 
the  purchase  of  nonsensical  apparatus 
and  unsuitable  books. 

The  average  trustee  seems  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  suave  book  agent  or  can- 
vasser. He  seems  to  exercise  reasonable 
judgment  in  the  purchase  of  a  blooded 
calf  or  a  buckeye  mower,  but  when  it 
comes  to  books,  tellurians  and  object- 
charts;  he  is  usually  ofy  normh  sapiens. 

A  wondrous  monumeiit  to  the  memory 
of  Galileo  might  be  built  with  the  dis- 
jointed, unscientific  tellurians  owned  by 
our  schools.  Any  new  piece  of  appa- 
ratus, any  new  book  so  long  as  it  is  large 
and  upon  a  profound  subject,  any  chart 
with  highly    colored    plates  is    eagerly 
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There  is  no  reason  why  the  expend- 
ing of  this  fund  could  not  be  done  prop- 
erly; these  supplies  should  he  purchased 
by  the  County  Board  direct  from  life 
publishers  in  large  quantities  and  tb 
distributed  to  each  school  needing  the 
same  What  is  proper  to  have  in  oae 
district  library  is  also  proper  to  have  in 
the  library  of  the  adjoining  districts 

The  books  to  be  found  in  a  schod' 
librar>-  should  not  depend  upon  the 
whims  of  a  board  of  trustees.  We  have 
seen  school  libraries  that  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  books  of  travels;  other 
libraries  consisted  of  books  on  history  or 
of  fiction.  We  remember  an  instance 
where  the  library  fund  consisted  of  about 
$io.  The  teacher  wished  to  purchase 
some  supplemental  readers.  But  no,  the 
trustee  had  never  read  "In  Darkest 
Africa"  so  the  $io  went  for  "In  Darkest 
Africa."  There  was  not  a  pupil  in  the 
school  that  was  able  to  read  such  a  book 

Trustees  often    begin    to   econonmekj 
Strange  to  say  they  begin  to  do  so  ia  the 
same    manner — by    cutting    dowu    the 
teacher's    salar>'.     Schools     should    bM 
classified  and  the  minimum  salarj'  foreaclr 
class  fixed  by  law.     As  it  now  is,  teach- 
ers with  30  pupils  often  get  as  much  M 
teachers   with    60  pupils.     A    teacher^ 
salary  depends  upon  the  caprices  of  thc_ 
trustees.     Money    is   wasted    by   bei 
withheld  from  good  teachers. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  the  reasa 
why  so   much  money  is  wasted  is    t 
cause  of  non-uniformity  in   business  ( 
seutials.     Tbitigs    are    conducted   on 
hit  or  rai.ss  plan.     Nothing    is     uuifoi 
except  our  State  .series  of  text-book 
they  are  uniformly  bad. 
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We   would  all  be  great  men    if 
could   be  measured  by  the  great  thii 
we    intend    to  do  to-morrow.- 
Globe. 
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!oinbining  scientific  accu- 
ii  a  graceful,  readable  style,  they 
the  "story  of  each  land,  illumi- 
t  with  the  side  lights  that  poets 
velists  have  cast  upon  it." 
the  best  of  these  may  be  men- 
be  volumes  on  "Chaldea, "  "The 
"Greece,"  "Persia,"  "Egypt" 
Torway."  So  far  but  one  care- 
rritten  book  has  crept  into  the 
,nd  that  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be 

ries  written  especially  for  chil- 
e  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  one 
ollows  directly  in  the  train  of  the 
Education."  Of  this  class  of 
►ickens'  "Childs  History  of  Eug- 
s  the  pioneer,  though  most  un- 
representative. A  modem  crilie 
Cf  you  want  your  child  ever  to 
:lear  comprehension  of  English 
keep  Dickens'  out  of  his  way," 
waggeratiou  and  mingling  of  the 
I  the  half  mythical  cau  ouly  re- 
:oufused  ideas. 

of  the  most  attractive,  and  at  the 
me  reliable,  children's  histories 
iner's    "Greece"  and     "Rome," 

works  of  the  same  title;  E.  S. 
'•Chivalric  Days,"  Historic  Boys, 
istoric  Girls;  Mara  L.  Pratfs 
can  History  Stories,"  the  "Boys 
and  "Boys  of'6i."  by  Coffin. 
uthors  make  no  claim  to  scholar- 
it  treat  the  subjects  in  a  sprightly, 
re  manner  sure  to  interest  the 
rouse  his  curiosity,  and  cultivate 
it  of  reading  history  by  creating 
or  it,  thus  laying  the  foundations 

enjoyment  of  more  scientific 
n.  future  years. 

of  us   who  obtained  our  first 

history   from   Scott's  delightful 

irill   not  feel   disposed  to   under- 

the  value   of    historic   novels. 
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We  have  all  read  Kingsley's  "Here- 
ward,"  Thackeray's  "Virginians,"  Bul- 
wer's  "  Harold,"  and  wept  over  that 
most  touching  story  of  the  French 
revolution,  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 
but  with  the  later  works  of  Ebers  we 
are  perhaps  less  familiar.  Through  his 
efforts,  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  ancient  oriental 
civilization  have  been  enabled  to  pene- 
trate the  "secrets  of  these  nations,  and 
talk  the  very  language  of  their  people." 
In  "Narda"  the  reader  is  iniatiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
and  gives  a  general  view  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  during  the  reign  of 
Rameses  II.  "Serapis"  pictures  Alex- 
andrian life  in  the  fourth  century,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  principal  events  of  the 
times — the  change  of  the  people  from 
idolatry  to  Christianity,  and  "An  Egypt- 
ian Princess"  emphasizes  the  supersti- 
tions of  that  nation  duriug  (he  Persian 
rule.  For  a  spirited  and  faithful  account 
of  Jewish  history  during  the  time  of 
Christ,  we  turn  to  Wallace's  "Ben  Hur." 
This  list  of  books  might  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely,  but  enough  has  been 
given  to  show  that  the  handling  of  his- 
tory at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to  ap- 
peal to  almost  every  grade  of  intelligence. 
In  its  philosophic  repre.sentation  we  feel 
that  the  keynote  of  progress  has  been 
sounded,  and,  however  the  future  may 
modify  this  treatment,  the  old  routine 
has  been  overthrown  and  history  can 
never  degenerate  into  the  dry  enumera- 
tion of  battles  lost  and  won,  which  char- 
acterized the  old  regime,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  "the  deep,  grand  prin- 
ciples that  breathe  in  ever}'  page  of  the 
world's  history." 

The  scholar  without  good  breeding  is 
a  pedant:  the  philosopher,  a  cynic;  the 
soldier,  a  brute;  and  ever)'  man  disagree- 
able. — Lffrd  Chesterfield. 
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tiAX  AODKESS  TO  COMPANY  &.) 


»Y(Mmg  GtHdrmam  of  Cempanj  B.:  It  is 
my  happy  lot.  in  behalf  of  the  donor,  to 
preieflt  to  yoQ  this  beautiful  Sag,  the  em- 
bleni  of  yoor  countrj*. 

■  Outside  of  family  ties,  no  earthly  thing 
is  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  true  patriot 
than  the  s>inbol  of  bis  national  life;  and 
this  flag  is  specially  dear  to  us  for  all  it 
has  gone  throogh  and  for  what  it  sym- 
bolizes. It  was  adopted  by  Congress  on 
the  r4th  of  June,  1777.  I"  'he  same 
year  it  was  unfurled  to  the  ocean  breeze 
by  Commodore  Paul  Jones  in  his  wonder- 

■    ful  cruise  in  the  "Ranger. " 
It  saw  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and 
thos    rK^ived    its    baptism  of  fire  and 

I    blood. 
At  the  mast  head  of  the  "Constitu- 
tion," and  other  vessels  in  our  little  navy 
in  the  war  of  181 2.  it  won  for  itself  the 
honored  name  of  "Old  Glory." 

At  the  front  regiments  in  our  great 
civil  war,  it  inspired  the  boys  in  blue  as 
never  before  were  soldiers  inspired.  It 
now  waves  alike  for  both  blue   and  gray 

■    over  a  happy  and  united  countr>\ 
When  it  was  first  adopted,  the  Eng- 
lish  language   was  spoken   by  fourteen 
millions    of   people — three    millions    of 
which  dwelt  under  its  shadow  in  honest 

I  poverty  but  with  sturdy  and  patriotic 
hearts. 
Now,  1 15  years  have  passed  away,  and 
to-day,  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  by 
one  hundred  of  millions  of  people,  sixty- 
five  millions  of  which,  dwell  in  peace, 
prosperity  and  freedom  under  the  folds 
of  this,  our  Star  Spangled  Banner.  The 
history  of  the  world  has  never  before  re- 
corded for  any  country  a  century  of  like 
H     progress. 


i 


membranoe.  may  yoa  adopt  the  symbol- 
tsm  of  its  colors  as  your  own.  What 
these  colors  signify,  was  explained  by 
the  designer.  Beniamin  Franklin,  when 
he  presented  it  to  Congress  on  a  Junej 
morning  in  the  memorable  year  of  1777^ 
The  thirteen  stripes  represent  the  thir^ 
teen  original  English  colonies,  the  do 
cleus  of  a  great  confederation  yet  to 
The  stars  a  new  coostellatioa  yet  to 
to  grow  larger  and  brighter  as  the  year 
rolled  by. 

Red  is  courage,  the  noblest  of  man  s 
endowments;  white  is  integrity  of  par<g 
pose,  sterling  honesty.  Bine  is  cod^ 
stanc>'.  that  quality  of  no  variableness 
of  purpose,  no  shadow  of  turning.  And, 
said  Franklin,  "success  attend  the  na- 
tion in  whose  life  these  colors  are  woven." 

"FUk  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home. 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  joven; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome 
And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  He«\-en. 
Forever  live  that  standard  sheet ! 
Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And  freedom's  banner  waving  o'er  us." 

Receive  this,  your  country's  emblemj 
honor  it,  cherish  it,  love  it.  Live  by  it,, 
live  for  it.  Let  no  act  of  yours  cs« 
cause  it  to  wave  less  proudly. 

Arbi^  LOKESTiES. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DR.  TVINSHIP  S  L.BOTURE3 


JUNIOR   CLASS. 


OtTLiNE  OF  Education Ai.  Work 

Just  at  present,  America's  greatea 
need,  educationally,  is  leaders,  raei 
who.  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  won 
shall  be  educational  philosophers, 
the  philosophy  of  education  is  mean 
the  dealing  with  educational  forces  an 
their  relation  to  religion,  politics,  bus 
tiess,  and  all  other  phases  of  life. 
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itaken  place  since  last  October, 
,  of  them  so  violent  as  to  cause  an 
It  incalculable  amouut  of  damage, 
^anied   by   fearful   destruction    of 

pn  we  look  upon  these  upheavals — 
tremblings  from  the  foundations  of 
arth — as  Nature's  great  process  of 
lent  building,  and  try  to  conceive 
■  stupendous  work  that  throughout 
jjes  is  slowly  going  on,  our  feelings 
e  are  mingled  with  reverence,  "For 
tougest  of  the  hills  is  His  also." 
,  Mrs.  Florence  Smith. 


OVR  MAGAZINE  TABLE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


i  old  education,  giving  exclusive 
Son  to  the  languages,  made  one- 
scholars,  very  much  as  if  it  had 
1  up  the  students'  right  leg  to  make 
lop  on  the  left.  Clarence  King 
8  the  comparison,  in  his  article, 
'  Education  of  the  Future"  in  the 
I  Forum  The  "New  Kducatioii"  in 
fvotion  to  the  sciences,  so  he  says, 
^ly  ties  up  the  left  leg,  and  compels 
adent  to  hop  on  the  right."  King's 
that  the  languages  receive  their 
of  attention  would  hardly  be  needed 
» the  ocean. 

interest  to  teachers,  if  only  by  way 
itrast,  is  "Some  Talk  abcmt  Eng- 
ublic  Schools,"  in  /Atr/fr's  Magazine 
pril. 

efective  Vision  in  Schoolchildren." 
tional  Rtvitw  for  April  is  a  good  pa- 
k  a  subject  of  grave  importance. 
Ration  for  March  has  a  broad  article 
ed,  "What  is  Reading?" 
%  School  Journal ^  April  2,  gives  one 
jxander  E.  Frye's  welcome  papers 
Ography  work.  He  explains  the 
railroad    maps,    production   and 


others,  that  may  be  used  in  fourth  years 
work. 

The  American  Teacher^  April,  has  a 
number  of  helpful  articles,  among  them, 
"Modern  Juvenile  Literature,"  "A  Bos- 
ton School ,"  (on  drawing  from  objects), 
"Writing  in  the  Lower  tirades,"  by  the 
author  of  "Appleton's  Penmanship."  and 
suggestions  on  nature  work  appropriate 
to  the  season. 

LITERARY. 

Perhaps  a  business  person  finds  that 
he  has  a  few  moments  to  spare,  if  so, 
these  moments  might  be  profitably  spent 
in  looking  over  the  popular  magazines 
of  to-day. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  is  an 
article  by  Leverett  W.  Spring  on  "Lit- 
erature and  The  Ministry,"  as  the  ques- 
tion of  "Bible  Reading  in  The  Public 
Schools"  is  an  important  topic  just  at 
present,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  to  read  this 
article. 

"Some  Talk  About  Eugiish  Public 
Schools"  will  be  found  in  Harper's 
Monthly  for  April,  In  this  article  is 
given  the  three  stages  of  instruction  of 
which  an  ideal  system  of  education 
would  consist.  In  the  same  number  of 
this  monthly  is  also  found  "The  Last 
Days  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,"  which  is 
a  very  touching  description  of  the  death 
of  this  noted  poet. 

One  wishing  to  know  about  the  "fu- 
ture gold  field  of  the  world"  should  read 
"The  Golden  Mashonalaud,"  an  illus- 
trated article  by  Frank  Mandy,  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  for  April. 

The  leading  article  in  the  April  Ntiv 
Eni^land  Magazine  is  "Annals  of  an  An- 
cient Parish"  in  which  is  given  au  ac- 
count of  early  New  England  historj*. 
This  sketch  contains  illustrations  of  the 
homes  of  some  of  our  countrymen  who 


and  a  teacher'd  eyes  must  be  kept  open 
for  new  things  which  will  be  perma- 
nently helpful.  Many  fads  actually  bur- 
den the  teacher. 

■  Exte'mporantoui  Deticts. — Born  teach- 
ers, as  the  common  expression  is,  are 
those  who  can  extemporize  a  device  in 
an  emergency.  They  have  no  use  for 
Normal  Schools,  for  what  does  not  come 
to  them  is  not  worth  having.  Such 
teachers  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
workers,  for  they  need  the  stimulus  of  an 
emergjeucy  to  bring  out  their  genius  and 
the  tendency  of  modern  times  is  to  elim- 
inate emergencies.  lodeed.  such  per- 
sons are  sometimes  the  weakest  of  teach- 
ers, for  they  are  prone  to  conceit  and  a 
dislike  for  the  patient  working  out  of  re- 
sults. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  hu- 
man nature  that  we  delight  iu  taking  the 
conceit  out  of  others,  while  we  resent  a 
similar  treatment  by  others. 

»  Classical  Dnices. — Classical  devices  are 
those  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
All  eld  things  are  not  antiquated,  on  the 
contrary,  the  presumption  is  that  if  a 
thing  is  old  it  is  good.  Do  not  have  an 
itching  for  newness.  A  new  thing  is  not 
necessarily  good,  and  like  new  varieties 
of  roses,  it  is  very  apt  to  run  out.  The 
standard  types  are  the  most  permanent. 
Preparation  for  teaching  consists  pri- 
marily in  equipping  the  student  with  all 
the  classical  devices  available. 

»The  first  test  of  a  device  is  whether  it 
will  save  time.  Fight  shy  of  any  device 
that  is  a  burden.  We  are  already  work- 
ing the  profession  so  hard  that  teachers 
have  no  time  to  grow.  In  most  of  the 
so-called  "Busy-work"  the  teacher  docs 
four-fifths  of  the  work.  It  is  a  capital 
name,  for  such  work  keeps  the  teacher 
eternally  busy. 

The  second  test  of  a  device  is  the  prob- 
ability of  its  being   i:)erraanent.     Many 


schemes  for  teaching  are  too  weighty  to 
endure.  The  first  class  to  which  they 
are  applied  does  well,  but  after  that  they 
gradually  disappear  from  sight 

The  third  test  is  whether  it  will  haw  a 
tendency  to  bear  upon  all  the  children 
equally.  According  to  Pres.  Eliot,  in- 
dividual instruction  is  the  ideal,  but  the 
whole  idea  oi  civilization  is  in  oppositioa 
to  this,  for  civilization  is  the  utilizing  of 
one  for  the  many.  The  ideal  learning  is 
in  the  companionship  of  others. 

We  may  summarize  the  foregoing  by 
saying  that  the  perfection  of  a  device  is 
to  guide  the  largest  number  of  children 
to  do  their  most  and  best  in  the  least 
time,  so  that  it  will  be  of  service  for  the 
longest  time,  and  all  with  the  least  effort 
and  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 

Two  principles  should  guide  the  teacher 
in  his  work; 

1.  Teach  all  for  each. 

2.  Teach  each  for  all. 

In  every  school  there  are  children  who 
tend  to  hold  back  the  class.     By  reason 
of  sickness,  lack  of  ability,  or  some  other 
cause  they   have  "Got   out  of  the  pro- 
cession,"    The  teacher  must  devise  some 
means  for  removing  the  friction  that  such 
children  cause.     The  best  suggestion  on 
this  subject  was  made  by  Supt.  Cogswell 
of  Cambridge,     It  was  to  the  effect  that 
in  every  large  school  there  should  be  one  ; 
unassigued  teacher.    This  teacher  should 
be  an  e.xpert  and  be  paid  as  such.     His , 
sole  work  is  to  help  children,  who  need 
special  assistance,    either   for  a   day,  a 
week  or  a  month.     Such  a  plan  does  jus- 
tice, not  only  to  the  dull  ones  who  are  a 
drag  on  their  classes,  but  also  to  the  very  ] 
bright  ones  whom  a  little  assistance  may 
help    to  gain  a  year  through   promotion. 


Methods. 

A  method  differs  materially  from  a  de- 
vice.    A  device  is  a  help  over  some  spe- 
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ulty ;  it  has  no  projective  power. 
;od  has  no  reference  to  a  special 

is  entirely  projective.  A  device 
near  end,  a  method  a  distant  one. 
iiod  seeks  ths  greatest  good  to  the 

i  number  at  long  range. 
ng  is  properly  taught  by  the  sen- 
bethod  only.  When  a  child  sees 
lis  words,  and  words  as  sentences 
done  something;  but  method  has 
ne  its  best  until  he  sees  a  para- 
e  page,  a  book.  No  person  is  a 
iintil  he  takes  a  book  as  a  whole. 

Cook  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
f.  A  book  should  be  read  three 
ifirst,  skim  it  through  to  get  the 
\  thought;  next,  read  everj'  para- 
ja  it,  and  lastly,  skim  it  through 
jickiug  out  the  choicest  thoughts. 
|the  art  of  not  remembering  what 
)id.  If  you  read  a  book  and  get 
in  it  without   remembering    it. 

e  accomplished  something. 
\  of  utmost  importance  that  we 
ibow  to  reform  our  methods.  A 
jtocher  reforms  his  methods  every 
He  is  a  most  happy  man  who  can 
(ce  a  reform  without  wasting  the 
'  part  of  his  strength  in  decrying 
;  method.  There  are  some  men 
ways  honor  and  glorify  the  things 
ppose.  Most  of  the  so-called  new 
Is  in  education  are  the  cast-off 
Is  of  other  times.  That  teacher  is 
Itly  wise  who  can  adopt  the  new 
it  condemning  the  old,  lor  ten  to 
I  will  go  back  to  it. 
iss  the  Ohio  river  at  S —  there  is  a 
fifty   feet   above   the  river,   over 

there  was  a  heavy  traffic.  Some 
fince  it  became  necessary  to  replace 
bers  with  iron,  but  the  traffic  must 
•stopped.  The  old  engineer's  men 
paralyzed   at   the  problem;  but  a 

man  said  to  the  company,  "/will 
^our  bridge  without  stopping  a  sin- 


gle train."  And  he  did  it.  Carefully 
timing  the  trains  the  workmen  slowly 
proceeded,  replacing  the  timbers  one  by 
one.  The  seemingly  impossible  task 
was  successfully  accomplished  by  pa- 
jience  and  grit.  We  need  just  this  kind 
of  reform  in  education,  the  quiet  replac- 
ing of  the  inferior  by  what  is  good,  with- 
out wholesale  destruction  and  friction. 

Arithmetic  is  j  ust  now  under  are.  We 
must  learn  to  teach  it  four  times  as  well, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  now  takes.  We 
need  time  for  new  things.  We  have  not 
made  a  beginning  in  introducing  things 
into  the  school  curriculum. 

Arithmetic  is  important  practically, 
and  besides  that  it  is  an  exact  science 
and  we  need  it.  We  know  that  the  child 
will  not  have  to  unlearn  it.  Definitions 
are  not  needed  in  teaching  arithmetic. 
Twelve  is  the  unit  of  number  work.  It 
is  the  basis  of  practical  work  in  frac- 
tions. Learn  lo  distinguish  between  the 
child's  way  of  knowing  a  thing  and  your 
way  of  knowing  it;  then  work  from  the 
child's  basis. 


four  bridge 


Psychology. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  world  around  u^ 
is  derived  mainly  from  our  powers  of  i>er- 
ceptiou  and  conception.  The  products 
of  these  powers  are  known  as  the  per- 
cept, the  concept,  and  the  appercept. 

Perception  means  to  cdti'/i  on,  A  dull 
persou  may  see  a  thing  without  perceiv- 
ing it.  The  art  of  remembering  names 
and  faces  is  very  important.  The  most 
successful  men  and  women  in  public  life 
have  this  art  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  power  of  perception  must  be  active, 
or  the  world  around  is  vague  and  indis- 
tinct. 

Conception    means   to    "hold   on,"  to 

"stay  wiih."  Our  intellectual  wealth 
consists  in  the  number  and  perfection  of 
the  concepts  which  we  have  derived  from 
our  experience  in  life. 


H  Apperception  is  a  comparatively  new 
term,  and  one  upon  which  psychologists 
have  wasted  a  vast  amount  of  discussion 
without  ever  coming  to  an  agreement  as 
to  its  meaning.  It  is  one  of  the  educa- 
tional mysteries.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
the  gttting    ready.     In    school  work  we 

I  need  constantly  to  study  the  association 
of  the  hour  that  we  may  prepare  the  way 
for  what  is  coming.  A  word  in  advance 
will  often  make  a  fact  signify  something. 

*For  instance,  a  friend  in  Boston  tells  me 
I  shall  probably  meet  his  cousin,  Grace 
Smith,  at  the  California  Normal.     As  the 

■  students  pass  before  me  and  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  I  have  but  a  slight  per- 
cept of  each  face;  until  I  hear  the  name, 
I  Grace  Smith-,  instantly.  I  am  all  attention. 
I  notice  her  face,  etc.,  etc.,  and  carry 
away  a  distinct  concept.  By  means  of 
the  appercept  my  friend  had  given  me,  I 
was  prepared  for  the  acquaintance,  I  was 
made  ready. 


I  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Dr.  Winsliips  first  lecture  to  the  Mid- 
dle Cla.ss  was  on  the  subject  of  "School 
Management." 

H  He  introduced  his  remarks  by  stating 
what  he  considers  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles   of   discipline.     "No    teacher 

B  will  be  successful  unless  she  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  her  own  personality  in  all 
her  work,  she  must  be  active  in  thought, 

I  independent  in  activity." 
After  giving  several  incidents  to  illus- 
trate this  statement,  he  warned  us  never 
to   make   the   mistake  of  thinking  that 
a    strong    personality  makes    a    strong 

■  teacher.  We  must  recognize  that  char- 
acteristic in  our  pupils  as  well  as  develop 
it  in  ourselves.     There  must  be  years  of 

■   training  and  discipline  behind  this.  There 
is  nothing  quite  so  pitiful  as  a  man  full 
of  tincultivated  genius. 
The  doctor  spoke   especially   of   the 


^      TUe 


manner  of  seating  the  school.     Heob-1 
jects  to  the  ordinary  method   of  seating- 
the  pupils  alphabetically,  or  according  toy 
rank;  for  in  this  way  the  unruly  ones  arel 
liable  to  be  in  a  group.     In  every  school 
of  fifty  pupils,  there  are  about  five  saint-    ' 
ly   ones,    five   vicious   ones,  and  the  tcM 
raaining  forty,  a  happy  medium.     The 
object  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  seat^ 
the  students  so  that  the  influence  of  tbs 
saintly,  not  the  unruly,  should  predomin-" 
ate.     The  teacher  that  succeeds  will  de- 
vote her  time  to   all  of  them,  and  make 
the  influence  of  the  good  felt. 

The  .second  day's  lecture  was  a  con  tin* 
nation  of  the  first,  the  speaker  showing 
how  to  develop  personality.  Personality 
is  not  simply  a  born  quality;  do  not  con 
fuse  it  with  a  surface  effusion.  Its  power 
lies  in  its  reserve.  In  the  cultivatiou  ol 
this  power  there  are  three  distinct  ele* 
ments — discipline,  rhythm,  and  purpose. 
The  gain  from  the  first  is  that  the  more 
resistance  we  overcome,  the  greater  will 
be  our  strength.  "We  cannot  be  maste 
of  others,  unless  we  are  master  of  onr- 
.selves." 

V\^e  should  weave  the  second  into  al 
our  school  work.     This  word  is  usually 
inisumlerstood.      Dr.    Winship    defined 
rhythm    as    the    indefinable  charm  that 
makes  a  thing  charming  without  appar<J 
ent  effort.     "There  is  no  rhythm  in  poet-' 
ry."     There  is  a  charm  and  magnetism  iu 
pro.se  never  found  in  verse. 

The  development  of   purpose   is  t 
highest  of  ail  the  elements  of  personality] 
We  should  have  a  purjHJse  behind  evei 
thing,  giving  It  no  thought  at   the  time.' 
'It  spoils  a  purpose   to  have  a  thought 
that  it    is    a  purpose."     Rhythm  gi 
beauty,   but   purpose  gives   power,  a: 
t:;aching  "becomes  a  luxury." 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  lectu 
was  again  greeted  by  a  storm  of  appla 
from  the  Middlers.     The  six  lectures 
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seeding  days  seem  to  have  added 
siastn  rather  than  weariness  to  his 
'*The  best  way  to  illustrate  a  priu- 
,"  began  the  speaker,  "is  to  link  it 
I  some  work  we  have  to  do.  This 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
I  in  school  work."  With  this 
ght   in    mi  ad  let  us  turn  lo  History. 

istory  is  a  sitbiect  that  may  be  harm- 
harmless  or  helpful:  the  result  de- 
ling entirely  on  the  manner  of  leach- 
This  subject  better  never  be  men- 
pd  than  to  he  given  in  such  a  way  as 
leate  a  distaste  for  it.  To  know  how 
ivelop  interest  requires  high  art.  A 
fledge  of  history  is  a  source  of 
igth  throughout  life.  We  read  too 
h  and  use  too  little.  History  must 
ij's  face  forward,  never  backward. 
re  is  no  interest  in  the  past  except 
he  sake  of  the  future.  No  event  is 
)rical  until  it  has  a  successor.  The 
erdays  of  history  get  their  valne  from 
:o-morrows.  We  want  history  siin- 
is   a  base  line;  it   matters  not  how 

Ce  have,  so  we  get  that  little  defi- 
We  go  to  history,  not  for  the  sake 
,  but  for  our  own  thinking.  We 
?eeking. fountains,  not  foundations, 
ly  the  events,  and  look  for  the  causes. 
Ii  this  habit  developed,  we  can  study, 
I  and  write  history  well.  Divide  all 
fry  into  three  parts,  viz.:  Initial; 
!ntial,  and  Special.  The  first  takes 
.1  below  the  Upj>er  Grammar  Grade; 
second  finishes  the  lowest  grade  of 
High  School,  and  the  third  embraces 
bove.  At  first,  we  do  not  separate 
ition  from  histoiy,  the  real  from  the 
iful.  Interest  in  the  subject  should 
he  primary  thought,  whatever  will 
'est  is  valuable.  Get  the  child  in  the 
t  of  asking  the  why  and  then  lead 
to  answer  his  own  questions   by  go- 

ickward  and  outward  into  history. 

^the  second  step,   the  whole  field 


gradually  changes.  Study  only  the  es- 
sentials. Do  not  decide  what  is  import- 
ant, let  the  logic  of  events  determine 
this.  Dates  may  be  useless  or  useful. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  the  doctor  called 
for  some  of  the  most  important  dites  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  They  came  in 
fragments — ^July  4th,  April  19,  1776, 
1783.  Many  of  the  students  felt  embar- 
rassed lo  think  that  they  could  not  com- 
plete the  dates,  but  were  reassured  when 
Dr.  Wiusbip said,  with  a  smile,  "Right! 
The  logic  of  events  has  determined  the 
part  of  the  date  that  is  important.  Wlio 
cares  for  the  rest  ?  "  Although  we  should 
generally  trust  to  the  logic  of  events  we 
should  sometimes  struggle  to  magnify 
some  things,  when  history  fails  to  do  so. 

Special  History — No  one  student  is  to 
learn  anything  that  another  does.  Let 
each  student  do  thorough  and  independ- 
ent work  for  all  the  rest  of  the  class  A 
careful  recitation  from  one  student  will 
be  as  beneficial  to  all  as  individual  inves- 
tigation. Here  Dr.  Winship  advised 
every  student,  as  a  matter  of  discipline, 
as  well  as  culture,  to  take  some  special 
point  in  history  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gate it  for  himself  through  original 
records,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment.  There  are  three  attitudes 
vv'hich  every  student  of  history  should 
assume  in  his  search  for  knowledge; 
First,  he  should  have  a  master,  accept 
his  judgment,  and  let  none  get  in  the 
way.  Second,  accept  nothing  as  positive 
truth,  assume  what  he  finds  as  not  true, 
and  try  to  find  a  contradiction.  Third, 
accept  as  a  standard  the  best  writer  on 
any  period,  assume  what  he  says  to  be 
true,  and  if  any  doubt  him,  demand  them 
to  justify  themselves.  Have  a  line  of 
belief  established,  but  be  willing  to 
change  if  proved  wrong. 

The  closing  lecture  on  Friday  was  a 
contiauatiou  of   the    lectures  ou  school 
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management,  and  personality,  and  a  gen- 
eral summing  up  of  the  week's  work. 

"A  thing  vital  in  our  work,"  began 
the  doctor,  "is  the  art  of  not  trying  to  re- 
member." The  power  to  remember  lies 
io  the  associations,  but  he.  Dr.  Winship. 
loses  all  this  power  when  he  tries  to 
make  the  association.  It  is  best  to  make 
everything  so  une.Kpecled  that  it  retains 
its  hold  on  the  mind.  He  then  referred 
to  the  words  recollect  and  remember, 
saying  that  he  should  never  use  remem- 
ber, for  in  the  use  of  this  faculty  of  the 
mind  we  are  but  re-collecting  past  con- 
cepts. To  illustrate  this  point  he  gave  a 
long  series  of  incidents  brought  to  his 
tnind  simply  by  a  casual  glance  at  a 
lady's  hand  satchel.  To  recall  these  in- 
cidents required  no  special  effort  of  the 
mind,  the  raind  took  care  of  itself  We 
often  recollect  more  when  we  do  not  try. 
Our  mission  in  the  school  is  to  overcome 
the  gravitation  of  human  nature.  In  all 
our  school  work  we  should  keep  three 
things  in  mind.  The  cbildrens'  associa- 
tion with  us,  with  the  class,  and  with 
the  subject  should  be  so  pleasant  that 
they  will  aid  the  child  to  recall  the  facts 
then  learned.  Try  to  get  such  a  back- 
ground, such  associations,  that  if  the 
mind  comes  anywhere  near  these,  it  will 
recall  all.  A  good  teacher  will  have 
many  devices  and  plans,  and  will  throw 
them  around  the  child  in  such  a  way  that 
he  cannot  help  getting  something  out  of 
them.  "What  we  want  is  a  teacher  that 
can  fire  all  over  a  subject.  "  In  memory 
work  we  remember  not  alone  the  things 
that  interest  us,  but  tho.se  which  attract 
out  attention.  We  will  lie  remembered 
not  for  what  we  are,  but  for  our  teaching. 
Let  us  make  some  s.-icrifices.  for  we  shall 
never  make  any  that  will  not  repay  us 
ten-fold.  Let  the  children  know  that  we 
are  teaching  for  something  higher  than 

re  learning — we  are  aiming  at  culture. 


The  boys  and  girls  of  to  day  are  ih 
men  and  women  of  the  future.     Are 
equal  to  the  task  of  laying  a  firm  founc 
tion  for  their  work  in  life  ?     Things 
changing.     There  is   more  in  the  future 
than    there    has    been  in   the  past;  amj 
whether  there  will  be   men   and  wotnc 
to    grasp    this    future,    depends  on 
schools  of  to-day. 

Whatever  this  country  needs,  the  put 
lie  schools  will  be  called  upon  to  fumish? 
We   do   not    realize    how  rapidly  the 
things  are  coming.     The   harvest  is 
most  here.     Are  we  ready  for  it  ? 

Instead  of  complaining,  welcome  evi 
new  thing.  In  future,  we  must  find  oo 
selves  feeding  the  thousands.  We 
to  make  the  bovs  and  girls  equal  to  an 
emergency.  This  responsibility  is  oai 
— the  teachers  of  the  future  generation.' 

With  this  thought  Dr.  Winship  closed 
a  series  of  the  most   interesting  leclur 
to  which  we  have  ever   been  privilege 
to  listen.     It  is  impo.ssible  to  do  jnstic 
to  the  lecturer  in  our  brief  reports.     Th 
bright   and  witty  anecdotes,  given  wit 
Dr.  Winship's  charming  personality,  ar 
a  constant  delight  to  his  hearers,  and 
regret  that  these  cannot  be  portrayed 
paper. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 
Study  of  tub  Boy. 


The  experimental  study  of  the  bd 
consists  largely  of  useless  questions,  hi 
it  is  good  in  its  way.  What  we  want 
the  study  of  children  is  discriminati< 
and  the  power  to  think  about  what  w 
see.  We  want  fewer  questions,  bi 
each  one  with  a  thought  behind  it.  at 
facing  somewhere. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  boy  eat?" 
you  have  not,  go  somewhere  and  indul] 
in  the   luxury.      It   is   not   possible 
teach  a  boy  until  you  know  somethic 


satiable  appetite.  He  has  a  pur- 
ti  it;  he  wants  to  grow,  and  he  eats 
ow.  "How  many  inches  does  a 
row  in  a  year?"  It  is  knoivn  to  be 
that  his  increase  in  height  is  from 
D  eleven  inches.  Every  teacher 
(to  observe  this  because  the  boy's 
al  growth  indicates  how  much  he 
i  mentally.  A  great  fault  in  mod- 
eaching  is  that  we  do  not  realize 
fe  are  feeding  children  for  growth. 
;re  comes  a  time  in  a  boy's  life 
^e  stops  growing.  Sometimes  he 
I  little  later — an  inch  or  two — ^just 
n.  Between  seventeen  and  nine- 
development  begins,  and  it  is  at 
me  that  wrecks  are  made.  This  is 
St  hour.  I  wish  we  had  some  one 
forth  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
T.  U.  to  teach  the  psychology  of 
hance. 

old  psychology  took  the  mind  to 
and  laid  it  on  a  board.  The  new 
with  the  mind  in  its  activity  and 
nger.  Growth  is  the  increase  of 
llity,  as  development  is  the  increase 
Fer. 

(first  twenty-one  years  of  the  boy's 

lay   be   divided   into  three  nearly 

periods.     The  first  eight  years  is 

astlc;  the  next  six,  the  acquisitive; 

le  next  seven,  the  elastic.     In  the 

:  p>eriod,  the  child   is  getting  into 

ng  order.     He  is  laying  the  founda- 

6r  everj-thing.     Our  chief  purpose 

I  be  to  keep  him  right,  and  to  cor- 

te  wrongs  Nature  has  done.   There 

,ly  a  moral  or  intellectual  delect  in 

hat  cannot  be  righted  iu  the  first 

years. 

observe  that  the  first  intellectual 
is  a  .sense  appetite.  This  is  pre- 
by  a  physical  hunger,  and  hunger 
ivity.  The  child's  first  tears  and 
show  the  birth  of  the  mind;  pre- 
this,  he  yells.     Sight,  hearing, 


taste,  and  feeling  are  by  bis  own  private 
gymnastics,  put  into  running  order. 
After  a  while  this  hunger  is  appeased, 
then  word  hunger  begins. 

He  understands  nothing  at  first.  Some 
day  one  word  means  something.  Pl)very- 
body  who  speaks  that  word  attracts  him. 
Soon  he  learns  another  word — sometimes 
he  learns  three  or  four  in  one  day.  His 
hunger  determines  what  words  he  will 
learu.  When  word  hunger  ceases,  he 
still  learns  words  faster  than  ever,  as  a 
part  of  development.  He  wants  a  speak- 
ing vocabulary.  By  the  time  he  is  four 
years  old,  he  has  used  all  the  parts  of 
sj>eech — has  made  a  grammar  of  his  own, 
and  begins  to  hunger  for  rhythm,  or  jin- 
gle. At  this  time,  if  you  want  to  stop 
his  saying  things  you  don't  like,  you 
must  fill  his  mind  with  something  better. 
You  cati  give  him  the  choicest,  richest 
thoughts — thoughts  that  are  good, 
thoughts  that  are  true,  thoughts  that 
will  do  good  in  after  life. 

Ear  rhythm  is  in  advance  of  eye 
rhythm,  therefore  if  you  wish  your  pu- 
pils to  memorize  anything  at  this  age, 
read  it  to  them.  Do  not  require  them  to 
take  it  from  the  printed  page.  Let  their 
hunger  be  your  guide,  but  hold  the 
words  before  the  ear  long  enough  for  the 
child  to  catch  the  rhythm. 


Pkinciples  in  Teaching. 

There  are  three  principles  in  teaching 
the  boy.  Under  these  is  a  philosophy, 
without  an  understanding  of  which  you 
wilt  never  be  firmly  anchored  as  teach- 
ers. Let  your  philosophy  grow  and  de- 
velop. Have  it  to  yourself,  as  you  have 
friends,  but  be  modest  about  it.  Do  not 
rule  others  out  because  their  philosophy 
is  not  like  yours.  You  may  have  a  mas- 
ter but  do  not  anchor  yourself  by  him 
and  follow  him  absolutely. 

The  central   ideas  around    which  all 
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pbilosophies  revolve    are  me,   you,   and 

that  which  is  neither  me  nor  you.     The 

first   idea    may   be   expressed   in    three 

Bvrayg;  by  the  German  "Actualize  your- 

^self."      •Stand     upon    your    feet,"    aud 

"Don't  get   rattled"   (for  slang  may  be 

sed  to  express  a  philosophical   idea.) 

Be  yourself,  and  put  your  children  where 

nothing    on     earth     will     rat//e    them. 

Stand  the  child  upon  his  own  feet. 

There  should  be  standards  for  every- 
thing everywhere.  The  less  you  teach 
the  belter,  if  only  you  give  your  pupils 
standards  for  their  thoughts  and  actions. 
Never  let  pupils  guess.  Have  the 
courage  to  mark  them  loo  per  cent,  for 
saying  "I  don't  know,"  if  they  can  give 
a  good  reason  for  not  knowing.  Don't 
Assume  that  you  yourself  know  every- 
thing. Teaching  will  never  be  a  pro- 
rfession  until  teachers  learn  to  say,  "I 
don't  know."  Establish  and  consult 
aiuhorities.  The  lawyer,  who  has  an 
ideal  profession,  never  gives  his  opinion 
on  a  subject  until  he  has  investigated  the 
question. 

The  logic  of  events  establishes  guides. 
In  every  study  give  the  child  a  standard 
to  guide  him.  You  remember  how  Prof. 
Frye  brought  out  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  physical  geography.  It  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  one  to  get  lost  who 
keeps  in  mind  certain  lines,  as  railroads, 
mountain  ranges,  or  the  direction  of  a 
stream.  Every  man  must  have  certain 
guiding  principles,  and  principles  must 
not  only  Jse  taught,  but  be  woven  into 
the  boy's  life. 

It  is  well  to  apply  Stanford's  Colt  Kin- 
dergarten principles.  Let  our  boys  and 
girls  "break  records."  America  wants 
"record  breaking."  Let  children  get 
upon  their  feet  by  being  upon  their  feet, 
•"•  nractice  in  individualitj',  independ- 
xnd  personality. 
day  is  coming  when  the  question 


will  not  be,  "Can  the  boy  answer  the 
questions  for  entrance  examination?"  but 
"Has  he  maturity  to  do  certain  work?" 
•'Who  is  the  greatest  genius  in  Amer- 
ica?" Edison,  because  as  newsboy, 
printer,  reader,  student,  he  stood  upon 
his  own  feet. 

The  great  German  philosopher,  Fichte. 
threw  away  his  only  book,  prized  not] 
merely  for  its  interest  but  as  the  last  gift] 
of  his  father,  in  order  to  become  a 
thinker.  His  only  literary  treat,  the  ser- 
mon heard  every  Sunday  at  the  little  vil- 
lage church,  was  preached  over  and  over 
to  his  sheep  during  the  week.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  duke  arrived  loo  late  to 
hear  a  noted  preacher,  he  was  advi.sed  lo 
go  to  the  little  shepherd  lad  who  could 
repeat  the  discourse.  The  duke,  angry 
at  first,  was  soon  spell-bound  by  the 
boy's  eloquence.  His  interest  was  so 
roused  that  he  determined  to  send  the 
boy  to  school;  aud  thus  was  educated  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  since  Aris- 
totle. 


Principles  of  Teaching. 

(^Continued . ) 
The  Philosophy  of  "You." 

Transform  individuality  into  human- 
ity, or  "blend."  As  applied  to  teachers, 
this  means  that  you  are  to  take  all  there 
is  of  you  and  blend  it  into  the  wisdom 
of  others.  As  applied  to  pupils  you 
must  blend  all  that  is  in  them  with  the 
best  that  is  in  others. 

At  Chihuahua  I  saw  an  old  woman 
making  change  with  a  peck  of  copper 
coins,  each  of  which  was  worth  one  and 
one- fourth  cents.  Having  purchased 
seventy-five  cents  worth  of  her  wares,  I 
gave  her  a  dollar.  She  counted  out 
eighty  of  her  coins  and  laid  them  in  a 
pile;  then  put  back  the  price  of  each  ar- 
ticle separately,  and  gave  me  what  re- 
mained:    She  had  her  own  method  of 
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1g;  she  stood  upon  her  feet.  Her 
ho  has  bad  better  educational  ad- 
es,  will  simply  subtract  the  sums, 
time,  he  will  "blend." 
fe  we  are  always  blending  accord- 
law.  Our  life  consists  very  largely 
ying  law,  which  with  fashion, 
gr,  and  etiquette,  mould  us  into 
iugbt  and  activity  of  others.  See 
at  your  pupils  blend.  Tell  a  boj' 
ere  is  a  law  requiring  him  to  know 
Sven  and  eight  make  fifteen,  and 
S  may  get  into  serious  trouble  by 

that  they  make  fourteen  or  six- 
Jr  law  allows  no  ignorance  on  the 

He  may  never  go  to  prison  for 
!' "It  is  me,"  but  whisper  to  him 
lis  a  sign  of  bad  breeding — that 
or  is  as  important  as  law.  He 
men  who  disregard  custom  yet  are 

respected.  Tell  him  a  man  of 
'  forgiven   many   things   that  will 

[I 

young  man  out  from  the  very- 
he  most  desires  to  enter;  show 
»at  nothing  pays  so  well  as  the 
ig  of  himself  with  the  best  that  is 
r  people;  remind  him  that  Chauncy 
aew  receives  seventy-five  thousand 
la  year  for  blending  with  those  be- 

ithird  principle  which  is  neither 
mor  "me,"  may  be  expressed  by 
e  word  "loyalty."  All  scientific 
,  come  under  the  head  of  loyalty 
Know  nature,  and  have  no 
)ut  what  it  teaches  or  fails  to 
te.  want  the  facts  as  they  are, 
hit  where  they  will. 
Ity  to  destiny  relates  to  our  fel- 
ki.     Every  man  can  be  successful 

isucceed.s;  but  be  must  strive  for 
with  the  understanding  that  he 
t  succeed.  If  he  does  not.  he 
ill  be  as  great  a  success  as  if  he 
jlThile  the  chances  are  all  in  favor 
nan  who  studies  the  conditions  of 


success,  he  will  never  succeed  until  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  w///  succeed 
whether  he  fails  or  not. 

We  have  educated  a  generation  of 
guessers,  who  are  ready  to  guess  at  any- 
thing, and  the  worst  element  of  the 
Louisiana  lottery  is  that  it  encourages 
this  habit.  Teach  the  child  lo  be  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  results  if  he  has  done  his 
best.  Loyalty  says.  "Not  for  attain- 
ments, not  for  standards,  but  for  devel- 
opment. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
places  where  cold,  hard,  scientific  facts 
are  out  of  place.  If  facts  reigned,  there 
would  be  no  homes.  We  must  blend  on 
a  higher,  nobler,  grander  principle  than 
anything  that  science  or  art  can  give. 


In  this,  the  final  lecture  to  the  Seniors, 
Dr.  Winship  gave  an  opportunity  lor 
questions,  and  summarized  the  preceed- 
ing  talks. 

Question — "How  shall  we  get  around 
school  boards?"  Be  always  courteous 
to  superiors,  and  introduce  reforms  so 
gradually  that  they  will  meet  with  no 
opposition,  that,  in  fact,  your  opposers 
will  not  realize  what  you  are  doing. 

Gravitation  of  human  nature  is  always 
to  be  considered  by  the  teacher,  and  your 
mission  is  to  o%'-ercome  this  gravitation, 
this  can  be  done  only  in  crises,  and  the 
greatest  success  will  be  in  overcoming 
human  natiire  in  community,  school 
board,  parents,  pupils  and  yourself. 

Utilize  the  natural  forces  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  force  of  gravitation  is 
utilized  at  Carbondale.  The  car  is  rap- 
idly raised  to  an  elevation  of  several 
hundred  feet  by  cables,  when  its  acquired 
force  carries  it  on  across  bridges  and 
over  trestles  for  about  two  miles,  where 
it  is  again  attached  to  the  cable  and 
drawn  up  as  at  first.  Again  gravity 
pulls  it  forward  until,  after  several  runs, 
the  summit  is  reached. 
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Power  comes  by  the  way  you  o\'ercome 
obstacles.  Make  crises  enough.  Power 
put  forth  will  give  power,  although  no 
apparent  success  and  advance.  One 
teacher  goes  where  there  is  no  opposi 
tion;  another,  where  all  are  opposed. 
The  work  of  each  must  be  judged,  not 
by  the  present  standing  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  by  the  distance  it  has  been 
lifted  above  its  previous  level.  Court 
those  communities  in  which  everything 
is  against  you.     Covet  hard  things. 

Success  depends,  not  so  much  on  what 
you  do  as  upon  what  you  make  others 
do.  There  are  many  teachers  who  feel 
that  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  be  done 
in  a  pet  way.  They  do  it  themselves  if 
the  pupils  shirk,  You  should  make 
every  child  do  bis  work  independently. 

I  There  was  once  an  artist  who  by  a  few 
re-paintings  changed  a  frog's  face  into 
Apollo's.  In  the  same  way  the  schools 
should  make  the  child  what  he  is  to  be 
in  the  world  and  among  men.  Effects 
are  not  shown  at  once.  If  I  want  to 
know  what  is  being  done  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 1  shall  go  into  the  primary  schools 
and    see     what   is   there    accomplished 

'which  could  not  possibly  be  done  with- 
out the  kindergarten  training.  Vou 
must  work  with  what  comes  to  you. 
good  or  bad,  and  prepare   the  pupils  for 

rwbat  is  to  come. 

The  eye  will  have  three  colors;  blue  or 
green,  as  a  background,  power  and  vim 
are  the  red.  but  sympathy  and  personal- 
ity are  the  yellow . 

Do  your  part  to  elevate  humanity  in 
America.  Blend  yourself,  be  loyal  to 
destiny,  stand  upon  your  feel. 


Thb  Relation  of  the  Tkachkr  to 
THE  Money-Paying  Public. 
**     'ong  as  the   public  supports  the 
I  will  demand  the  right  to  criti- 
.     There  is  now  open  warfare 


against  graded  grammar  schools  and  pob-^ 
lie  high  schools.      General    Francis  A, 
Walker  and  President  Eliot  of  Harvarcl; 
both  fight  the  public  school  system,  thi 
former  calling  the  high  school  a  pnbli 
calamity. 

We  really  have  no  public  school 
tem,  only  a  public  school  idea.  Tl 
common  school  idea,  the  free  school 
idea,  and  the  public  .school  idea  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  succession.  In  the 
first,  the  people  banded  together  for  sap- 
porting  schools,  and  the  patrons  had  ab- 
solute say;  while  in  the  free  schools,  the 
public  paid  the  bills,  and  the  authority 
was  wholly  local.  Only  within  the  last 
ten  years  has  Massachusetts  done  away 
with  her  common  schools. 

Massachusetts  is  behind  in  educational 
matters  because  she  once  led.  Ohio  is 
behind  for  the  same  reason.  The  later 
an  idea  is  born  the  better  it  is  born;  Cali- 
fornia is  ahead  because  its  plans  are  lale. 
Pennsylvania's  first  real  public  school 
system  was  firmly  established  in  1S34. 
Great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  friends  of 
education,  when  in  the  legislature  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  repeal  the  law  re- 
garding the  public  .schools.  But  victory 
was  with  the  schooU  because  of  the 
grand  plea  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  He 
plead  for  America,  urging  that  the  inflo- 
ence  of  her  schools  must  protect  her 
from  her  dangers.  These  dangers  art 
starting.  Crime  has  quadrupled  in 
thirty  years.  There  are  six  times  as 
many  murderers  in  the  United  Stales,  in 
proportion  to  population,  as  in  England. 

It  is  America's  mission  to  solve  the 
problems  of  humanity.  As  E:tgland  is 
strong  through  her  acquisitive  and  eco- 
nomic habit,  as  Germany  is  strong  in 
her  intellectual  force;  as  France  is,  secure 
in  her  social  power;  so  America  must 
find  her  security  in  devotion  to  the 
moral  questions  of  the  age. 


Labor,  liquor,  loyalty,  race,  and  re- 
ion  are  the  five  great  problems  of  the 
itions.  L,et  any  of  these  go  unsolved, 
d  humanity  will  enter  the  darkest  of 
dark  ages.  There  are  certain  forces 
t  will  do  much  toward  solving  these 
blems.  Prominent  among  these 
encies  are  the  church,  statemanship, 
e  press,  the  shop,  and  money,  but  the 
school  is  the  only  one  that  can  reach  all 
classes.  The  teacher  must  have  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  all  methods  and  devices, 
and  of  psvchology,  but  also  the  spirit 
and  power  to  elevate  humanity  in  the  in- 
est  of  the  American  child. 


r 


ALUMNI    NOTES. 


Daisy   Fleming,  Jan.  '91,  is  teaching   in   So- 

teo  District.  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 
Clara   A.    March,  June    'Sg,  has   a   pleasant 
school  in  the  Capay  District,  Yolo  Co. 

J.  B.  Sanford,  Class  of  Jan.  '90,  is  engaged  in 
teaching  his  third  term  in  the  Urownville 
•cbool. 

Maad  Henley,  June  '90.  was  married  on 
April  nth  to  Mr.  John  Henderson,  at  Elko, 
Nevada. 

Mae  Corbett,  June  '90,  has  been  teaching  in 
the  Vallejo  public  schools  for  the  last  seven 
months. 

The  Primary  Department  of  the  San  Pablo 
School  is  bein};;  successfully  taught  by  Mary 
Runirill,  June  '89. 

Jennie  C.  Towns.  June  '90,  has  taught  fifteen 
months  iu  her  present  school,  at  Middle  Fork 
District.  Amador  Co. 

Harding  M.  Kennedy,  June  '91,  is  now 
teachin)^  in  Pike  City,  but  expects  to  resume 
work  in  the  Goodyear's  Bar  school  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  term. 

Lewis  E.  Goble.  Dec.  'S5.  still  holds  the  po. 
sition  of  Vice-Principal  of  the  Ferndnle  public 
schools.  There  are  five  other  teachers  and 
350  pupils  enrolled. 

The  Charleston  District  School,  Amador  Co. 
is  being  taught  by  Leona  S.  Bohtnen,  June  '91. 
She  writes  she  has  a  pleasant  school  of  twenty 
pupils,  and  enjoys  her  work  very  much. 


Fred  H.  Tebbe,  June  '90,  has  just  completed 
a  seven  months  term  of  school  at  Etna,  Siski- 
you Co.  W.  H.  Tebbe  had  the  principalship, 
and  he  had  charge  of  the  intermediate  and  pri- 
mary departments. 

Again  June  'S9  has  set  wedding  bells  ring- 
ing; this  time  for  Miss  Emma  Martin  who  wan 
married  to  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Turrell  April  20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turrell  have  made  Everett^ 
Washington,  their  home. 


ALL    SORTS. 


A  PARODY. 


I  said  to  the  hurried  Juniors, 

"You  are  living  your  happ'est  days." 
And  their  bright  eyes  opened  wider 

In  innocent  amaze. 
They  looked  at  tue  witli  doubting. 

Each  merry  thoughtless  lass, 
And  said,  *'0  no,  our  happiest  days 

Will  be  spent  in  the  Middle  Class. 

I  said  to  the  busy  Middlers 

"You  are  living  your  happiest  days," 
They  shook  their  beads,  half  laughing, 

And  hurried  their  separate  ways. 
.\s  they  passed  along  to  the  class  room, 

I  heard  them  backward  call, 
"Our  days  will  be  brighter  and  freer, 

When  we  are  Seniors  all." 

To  the  self-important  Seniors, 

Your  happiest  days,"  said  L 
Each  thought  of  her  graduation, 

And  longed  for  the  tin;e  to  fly 
"We  are  growing  weary  of  school  days 

We  want  to  begin  to  rule; 
O   surely,"    said  they,    "there  are  happier 
days 

When  one  is  teaching  school." 

Last  verse  to  be  written  by  each  graduate, 
for  herself,  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  of 
school. 

From  force  of  habit.  Teacher,  at  evening 
party.  "When  will  Mrs.  D.  leave  for  Europe? 
Raise  hand.s,  those  who  can  tell." 

Wanted — A  wife  that  can  handle  a  broom 
Brush  down  cobwebs  and  sweep  the  room; 
That  is  never  cross  to  a  poor  old  sinner 
Who  growls  at  the  biscuit  and  growls  at  the 
dinner. 
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KID  GLtOVES  OU^  SPECIALTY. 

Ve  sell  the  best  $1.00  Glove  iu  San  Jose. 

Ve  pay  more  for  it  than  our  competitors  are  willing  to,  lience.  give  better  value. 
Genuine  "DERBY"  Glove,  regular  $1.75  grade,  special  at  $1.25. — A  Bargain. 
Chamois  Glovbs,  best  imported  goods,  $1.00.      These  gloves  are  washable  and 

very  desirable. 
All  Gloves  at  $1.00  or  more  WARRANTED  and  fitted. 
"Our  Own"  real  kid  at  $1.50  is  extra  value. 

GAUNTLETS,    MOSQUETAIRES.    ETC.,  always  best  possible  value. 

Glove  Tluli  Rfitroiraie  Seain.  l 


MITTS 


PATBNXKD.  i 

i(ai<ai»Vii«it#ii«iiBM«4i.ni«t««M«ti«MaM«<r«M»ii*M^ 


COMPLETE    LINE     IN     BLACK     AND     COLORS. 


These  goods  we  buy  direct  from  the  largest  factory.     Th?y  are  all  pure  silk.    Glove 
thumb  with  patent   retrograde  seam,  warranted  not  to  rip.      Prices  range 
Irom  15c  to  5 1 .00  per  pair. 
CORSETS,  HOSIERY,  HflNDKERCHIEFS,  as  well  as  in  all  our  lines,  we 
sustain  our  reputation  as  the 


"The   Cheapest   Place   In   Towip" 


XORNELL  &  ORYIS,  proprietors 

I -^The  Notion  Store, 

■9  E,  Santa  Clara  Street,      *        San  Jose,  Cal. 


I 


knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

The  book  though  intended  primarily 

for  schools  and  colleges  is  an   excellent 

one  for  the  general  reader.     Its  matter  is 

arranged  attractively;  principles  of  law 

are  illustrated  clearly;  the  language  does 

not  smell  of  sheep  skin,  and  the  binding 

is  tasteful   and  durable.     Questions   for 

review  are  given  a  prominent  place. 

[One  volume,  la  mo.,  |i.io,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.] 


In  press  for  immediate  publication 
"/fow  to  Get  Good  Judges''  by  John  A. 
Wright  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

[One  vol.,  12  njo.,  cloth,  75c:  paper,  50c.  S. 
Carson  Co.,  San  Francisco.] 


"Exercises  in  French  Composi- 
tion."  by  A.  C.  Kimball  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  Boston,  is  a  helpful  little 
pamphlet  for  third  and  fourth  year  pu- 
pils in  French. 

[Paper,  lac,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston.] 

lOW^A  TO  COLORADO. 


"Her  stature  to  an  inch 
As  wand  like  straight;  as  silver  voiced." 
— Shakespeare 

Governor  HoraceBoies,  of  Iowa,  made 
an  address  in  Denver  that  ought  to  be 
read  by  all  the  school  children  in  the 
United  States. 

Is  not  this  a  good  way,  too,  to  study 
geography  and  history  ?  It  takes  one 
away  from  and  beyond ''Frogtown,"  so 
that  the  croaking  of  the  "Frogtown  Jour- 
nal" for  "Frogtown  Teachers"  is  bounded 
as  it  should  be,  by  the  limits  of  the  "frog- 
pond." 

Governor  Boies  said: 

"Fellow  citizens,  the  atlas  from  which 
in  my  school  days  I  learned  the  geogra- 
phy of  my   country   located    the  place 


where    we    meet    to-night    within 
boundaries  of  what  was    then    termed' 
*The  Great  American  Desert' 

"At  that  time  in  all  that  vast  expanse 
of  imaginary  sand  and   barren   hills  b^ 
yond,  out  of  which  we  have  since  carved 
States  sufficient  for  a  kingdom  by  itself 
and  in  which  great  cities  have  sprung  in- 
to existence  in  a  single  decade,  few  signs 
that  foretold  the  westward  march  of  em- 
pire had  yet  been  seen,  few  sounds  that 
betokened  the  coming  of  civilization  had 
then  been  heard,  and  here,   and  arou 
us,  hushed  in  the  deepest  silence  of  it  aj 
laj'  the  limitless  plains,  the  gently  rol 
ing  hills  and  lofty  mountain   peaks  tl 
stretch  away  from  the   feet  of  your  ow 
imperial  city  of  the  central  west. 

"In  coming  to  Denver   I   had   a  twi 
fold  object,  I  wanted   to   meet   a  peop 
that  had  manifested  a  desire   to   becoi 
acquainted  with   rae,    and  I  wanted 
look   into  the  heart   of  that  wildcmi 
whose  circumference  I  was  tatight  in  1 
childhood  to  believe  fixed  an  impassable 
limit  over  which   no  tide  of  eraigralioi 
would  ever  flow. 

*  *  I  have  seen  all  for  which  I  came  ( 
cept  the   desert)   and   I  have  seen  t 
which   pleased  me   infinitely  more  t 
any  area   of  sands   or  barren  hills  coul 
do,  for   I   have   found  a  busy,  bustling^ 
hurrying  multitude  of  men,  gatheredi 
expect,    from   the  cream   of   the    old( 
States  and  transplanted   to   this  land 
silver  and  gold  to  spend  their  energiesi 
the  development  of  the  most  exciting, 
not  the  greatest  of  all  our  industries. 

"I  have  seen  plains,  too,  that  look 
though  they  were  bounded  by  the  bfl 
ders  of  the  sky  alone,  not  barren,  as 
my  school  days  I  was  taught  to  belifli 
them,  but  dotted  over  with  the  homes 
contented  men,  and  I  have  seen  hills  al- 
lowing hills  until  they  lead  away  i 
the  twilight  of  that  which  to  me. 
lea-st,  is   still   the  unknown,  and  moi 
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at  cleave  the  clouds  and  drink  the 
ght  from  regions  above  the  storms. 
have  seen  more  than  this,  for  I  have 
lin  the  capitol  of  a  State  containing 
1  million  of  people  that  has  doubled 
Jpulation  in  a  single  decade,  and 
than  quadrupled  it  in  two.  I  have 
[sed  the  streets  of  a  citv  that  in  ten 

years  has  increased  its  inhabitants 

^irty-five  to  more  than  one  hundred 
sand  souls,  and  I  have  stood  at  the 
Df  mountains  from  whose  rocky  sides 
gold  and  silver  streams  flow  out  in- 
e  world's  great  channels  of  trade, 
ig  thereto  in  a  single  year  more  than 
tyseven  millions  in  value  of  precious 
Is  alone. 

shall  go  back  to  my  prairie  home. 
State  rich  beyond  comparison  in  the 
UCts  of  its  soil,  to  a  people  intelli- 
l  industrious  and  contented  with 
which  Nature  has  done  for  them, 
;  shall  bear  with  me  a  broader  con- 
on  than  I  had  before  of  the  limitless 
irce  of  that  magnificent  country,  the 
iations  of  whose    political  institu- 

our  fathers  laid,  but  whose  super- 
ture  our  own  hands  are  necessarily 
g  to  .shape." — American  Jourrial  oj 
ation  and  National  Educator. 


'"BKNMENT    IN   THE    COLONIES. 


le  early  colonies  were  isolated  and 
pendent  of  one  another — scattered 
jghout  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
d  there  was  little  comrannication  be- 
n  them  at  first,  and  no  concert  of  ac- 
iu  government  or  in  defense  against 
indians.  Each  colony  had  its  ambi- 
i,  its  own  plans,  its  own  spirit  and 


methods.  Some  made  their  own  laws  as 
if  independent  of  the  mother  country, 
having  neither  authority  nor  charter; 
others  made  their  laws  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  King  or  his  representa- 
tive. Some  elected  their  own  govern- 
ors, others  recognized  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  royal  authority. 

Three  classes  of  colonies,  varj'ing  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  their  establish- 
ment and  government,  may  be  distin- 
guished, viz:  I.  Charter  colonies;  2. 
Proprietary  colonies;  3.  Royal  or  Provin- 
cial colonies. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  colonies 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  To  the  second,  the  colonies  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Marj'land. 
To  the  third,  the  colonies  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

In  the  case  of  the  Charter  colonies,  the 
charters  were  written  documents  guaran- 
teeing to  the  people  certain  rights;  their 
source  was  the  King.  In  the  case  of  the 
Proprietary  colonies,  the  proprietors  were 
William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  and 
their  descendants.  They  held  their  ter- 
ritories by  patents  or  charters  emanating 
from  the  King;  the  proprietors  in  turn 
granted  to  the  people  certain  rights  and 
privileges.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  col- 
onies, the  King  granted  no  patent  or 
charter.  Nevertheless  from  time  to  time 
certain  concessions  were  made  by  the 
King,  which  formed  a  sort  of  traditional 
charter.  The  governors  of  these  colonies 
administered  laws  in  conformity  with 
written  instructions  given  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Crown. 

Of  the  early  explorers  succeeding  Co- 
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lumbus,  there  was  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  landed  in  15 13,  near  St.  Augustine, 
in  Florida,  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youth;  in  1520,  Spanish  ships  touched 
the  coast  of  Carolina;  in  1521  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  California  became  a  part  of  a  great 
province  attached  to  Spain  by  Cortex's 
conciuests.  De  Soto,  another  Spaniard, 
led  a  party  from  Florida  across  the  country 
tothe  Mississippi  in  1542.  In  1584-5,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  sent  two  expeditions  to 
North  Carolina.  A  Spani.sh  settlement 
was  made  at  St.  Augustine  1565.  James- 
town, Virginia,  became  the  first  English 
settlement  in  1607.  New  York  (New 
Netherlands),  in  1613,  was  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  and  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, by  the  English  in  1620.  La  Salle 
explored  the  great  lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi in  16S2.  the  French  establishing 
settlements  at  Kaskaskia  and  Arkansas 
Post  in  1685,  and  Mobile  and  Yiiicenoes 
in  1702,  Thus  England,  Spain  and 
France  divided  among  themselves  the 
great  continent  of  North  America.  Spain 
got  the  Southern,  England  the  Central, 
and  France  the  Northern  portion. 

The  discoveries  thus  made  vested  the 
new  lands  in  the  sovereign.  His  title 
was  that  by  discovery  grounded  upon 
the  three  following  ideas:  The  christian 
nation  that  discovers  a  heathen  land 
owns  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
christian  nations.  This  nation  to  com- 
plete its  title  must  within  a  reasonable 
time,  occupy  and  use  this  land.  The  na- 
tive inhabitants  are  only  the  occupants 
of  the  land  and  not  its  owners. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  from  the 


discovery  by  Columbus  no  settlement 4e 
serving  of  more  than  passing  lucntiou 
was  made  in  the  new  world  by  the  En- 
glish. Many  and  feeble  attempts  vtrc 
made,  fearful  hardships  endured,  herac 
efiforts  put  forth,  but  in  vain.  RaleigVi 
and  Drake's  efforts  were  unsuccessful 
The  Spanish  settlements  were  more  suc- 
cessful, and  for  a  clear  reason.  Spwa 
looked  upon  her  explorations  as  meant 
toward  extending  her  dominion.  She 
looked  forward  to  another  great  Roman 
Empire.  Her  explorations  were,  in  t 
sense,  official,  and  once  a  post 
planted,  high  officers  of  Stale  with  I 
salaries  were  annexed  to  it,  thxis  draw 
ing  patronage,  wealth  and  population^ 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  English.  I 
nearly  every  case  colonization  and  ex 
ploration  was  private  enterprise:  if  an 
successful,  drawing  in  its  wake  individual 
suffering  and  loss,  but  if  successful,  re 
suiting  in  little  indeed  to  the  individji 
but  everything  to  the  crown.  Left  th 
to  their  own  resources,  English  colonies 
in  America  had  a  precarious  existence 
for  the  first  one  hundred  and  fil'ty  to  two 
hundred  years,  leading  one  writer  to  say 
of  the  British  colotiists  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  "they  we» 
robliers  and  pirates  on  a  large  scale." 

The  first  permanent  New  England  set 
tlenient  was  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  Thi 
pilgrims  composing  this  colony  at  firt 
had  no  grant  of  land.  They  were 
traders  settling  on  the  territor>'  of  th 
Plymouth  company,  to  whom  the  Kin 
had  given  a  charter,  covering  the  conll 
nent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  lying  lietw 
the  40th  and  48th  degrees  of  latitude, 
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strip  of  land  including  all  the  continent 
embraced  between  parallel  lines  east  and 
west  running  through  Philadelphia  and 
the  northernmost  point  of  Maine.  In 
the  charter  this  is  called  New  England. 
The  Plymouth  company  to  whom  this 
grant  had  been  made  tried  to  found  a 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Maine  but  failed. 
It  then  ceased  to  attempt  to  fonnd  colo- 
nies, and  contented  itself  in  granting 
lands  to  others  who  did  found  them.  It 
finally  disposed  of  the  whole  New  En- 
gland coast,  and  finally  iu  1635  surren- 
dered its  charter  to  the  King.  The  Pil- 
grims, as  stated,  settled  upon  the  Ply- 
mouth company's  grant  as  intruders,  but 
in  1 62 1,  the  year  after  they  landed,  and 
in  1629  they  received  charters  from  the 
Plymouth  company  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  Crown  withheld  an  approval 
which  was  necessary  to  its  legality,  The 
Pilgrims,  however,  continued  an  associa- 


tion, making  its  own  laws,  even  though 
its  government  was  irregular  and  un- 
authorized. There  were  forty-one  adult 
males  in  the  company  of  Pilgrims,  and 
before  landing  they  signed  the  following 
compact; 

"In  the  name  of  God,  amen:  We, 
whose  names  are  under  written,  the  loyal 
subjects  of  our  dead  sovereign  King 
James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  etc.,  having  under- 
taken for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Christain  faith,  and  honor  of 
our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant 
the  first  colony  in  the  northern  part  of 
X'irginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly 
and  mutually,  iu  the  presence  of  God, 
and  ofone  another,  covenant  and  com- 
bine ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body 
politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  pres- 
er\'ation    and    furtherance     of  the    ends 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Tt^e  OHLiV  Actual  Buisness  College 
Ip  San   proiTcisco. 


This  Institution  offers  superior  advantages  to  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  self-support. 

Five  regular  courses  of  Instruction,  namely:     Commercial,  Shorthand.  Type- 
writing, English  and  Penmanship,  each  under  the  supervision  of  Accomplished  In- 
structors.    Special  course  iu  Bookkeeping  for  Teachers  from  the  Public  Schools. 
^o  vacations. 

V     We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  teachers  to  visit  us  and  make  our  offices  their 
neadquarters  while  in  the  cit>'.     Correspondence  solicited. 

Address,  s.   F.  BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

1236    Market    Street,  SAN     FRANCISCO. 
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aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact, 
constitute  and  frame  such  just  and  equal 
laws,  ordiuauces,  acts,  constitutions  and 
offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for 
the  general  good  of  the  colony;  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  submission 
and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at 
Cape  Cod,  the  nth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord,  King  James  of  England,  France 
and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of 
Scotland  the  forty-fourth.  Anno  Domini, 
1620." 

The  government  which  the  Puritans 
founded  was  democratic.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  met  in  a  general  assem- 
bly, and  made  the  laws,  until  1639,  a 
representative  body  was  elected  to  take 
the  place  of  this  popular  legislature. 
Their  governor  was  elected  from   their 


own  number.  In  1629,  King  Charles  L 
confirmed  a  grant  made  by  the  Plymontb 
company  to  "The  governor  and  compaof 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  En- 
gland," and  gave  them  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  charter  gave  power  to  elect  an- 
nually a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants.  Four  '*great  and  1 
general  courts"  were  to  be  held  everyfl 
year,  to  consist  of  the  governor  or  dcp-n 
ut>',  the  assistants  and  the  freemea 
These  courts  were  authorized  to  appoial 
such  officers  as  they  should  think  proper, 
and  also  to  make  such  laws  ami  ordi- 
nances as  to  them  should  seem  meet; 
provided  they  were  not  contrary  to 
laws  of  England. 

Its  form  of  government  was  the 
as  that  of  the   Pilgrims  at   Plymouth- 
first  popular  and  finally  representative. 
This  charter  was  declared  forfeited  to  thi 
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TEACHERS    AND    KINDERGARTNERS. 


Three   Genera/  Departments   of   Work: 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  and  EI>UCATI0N.\L  COUNCIL, 

SESSIONS    IN  JULY. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
SUSSION    KUOM   SKPT.   TO  JUNK. 


Board  of  Directors  and  Incorporators: 
W.  C'HILDS.  Prrsidcnt,  San  Joa<r.  Cal.  Mrs.  MAmv  W.  Kincaid    San  Francbco,  Cti. 


C.  H.  McUrkw,  liccrclary.  Box  938,  Hnu  Jo»c,  C«l. 
I.  B.  McChbsnkv,  Treftsufer.  Oaltland.  Cal. 
MK9.  Sahau  B    CoorEu,  Sau  Pninciaco,  Cal. 


J.  Ct.  Kknmbdv.  ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
John  Swktt,  Sao  Francisco.  Cal. 
J.  W.  A.-«oSBSON,  SacraiiicDto,  Cal. 


THIRD   ANNUAL   SESSION   OF   SUKMEH   S:H00L, 

Statb  Normal  School  Builoino,  San  Josh.  Cai...  for  Thrkb  WsfiKS.  prom 

JU1.V  6TII  TO  aSTH. 

Kour  Departniciils  of  Instruction :     Educational  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Kindergarten  and 
Primary,  Elementary  and  Grammur,  High  SchooL 
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t.aat  year  teachertt  were  preaent  from  Fourteen  Countica  In  Calirornia.     This  year  we  erpect  teacher*  from  e»e 
county.     Came,  you  can't  afford  to  be  behind.    Progrramnie  and  Manual  ready  by  April  35tb.     Address  all 
niunicationg  to  ^^  g_  MeOBBW.  Secretary.  Box  03»,  Sao  Joae.  Cal. 

— '        C.  W.  OUILDB,  Prealdfini. 


king  in  16S4,  and  in  1691,  a  second  char- 
ter was  granted,  which  continued  in 
force  down  to  the  Revoluliou.  This 
second  charter  merged  Plymouth,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
Massachusetts.  Maine  continued  a  part 
of  Massachusetts,  until  it  became  a  State 
in  1820,  and  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth were  never  separated. 

Discontented  Massachusetts  colonists 
planted  three  towns  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  between  1634  and  1636,  aud,  in 
1639.  these  towns  united  and  adopted  a 
constitution  called  "The  fundamental 
orders  of  Connecticut."  These  three, 
with  a  settlement  at  New  Haven,  and 
others  on  Long  Island  Sound  soon  united 
in  one  colony  under  the  name  of  New 
Haven.  They  had  no  charter  aud  no 
title  to  their  land;  but,  in  1662,  Charles 
II.  granted  them  a  charter,  which  re- 
mained in  force,  save  during  five  years, 
for  156  years. 

The  people  of  this  colony,  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  their  charter,  were  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  natural -born 
subjects,  and  invested  with  all  the 
powers  of  government,  the  only  HmEta- 
tioa  being  that  their  laws  should  not  be 
contrary  to  those  of  England.  So  well 
were  the  people  satisfied  with  it,  that 
Connecticut  did  not  adopt  a  constitution 
till  1818. 

Another  offshoot  from  Massachusetts 
■was  Rhode  Island,  and,   as  in  the  last 
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cases,  the  Rhode  Island  colonists  had,  at 
first,  no  grants  either  of  land  or  power. 
The  Rhode  Island  colonists  were  Bap- 
tists, under  the  lead  of  Roger  Williams. 
They  were  driven  out  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony   in    1635,    one   division    of 
them  founding  Providence,  and  the  other 
Rhode     Island    plantation.       In    1663, 
Charles  II.  united  them  under  the  name  _ 
of  "Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan-I 
tations,"  and  gave  it  powers  of  govern- 
ment similar  to  those  of  the  Connecticut 
colonies.     The  Rhode  Island  charter  con- J 
tinned  in  force,  with  but  a  brief  interim, 
until  1842.      The  colony  of  New  Harap-_ 
shire,  which  became  a   royal  colony  ial 
1692,  was  founded  bj'  Capt,  John  Mason 
and  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  by   a  grant  ^ 
of  the  old    Plymouth  colony  in    i622:fl 
their  territory  being  between  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Kennebec  rivers.      Massachu- 
setts claimed  this  territory,  aud  for  th«9 
most  part,  the   New  Hampshire  settle- 
ments were  subject  to  her  government 
until  1692. 

Wm.  C.  Spraguh 
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The  Postoffice  Bookstore  is  the 
place  to  get  stationery,  books,  music, 
musical  instrumenbi,  etc.  Students  sup- 
plies a  specialty.  ■ 

Step  in  and  examine  stock  and  prices.l 
If  you  are  too  far  away  "to  step  in," 
write  to  the  proprietor,  W.  J.  Kirkpat- 
rick.  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price 
li.st  of  supplies,  etc.  Address — Post- 
office  Book.'itore,  San  Jose. 
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NORMAL  ALUMNI. 


The  Normal  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  never  enjoyed  more  than  a  mere 
breathing  existence.  An  enthusiastic 
alumnus  of  our  school  is  an  almost  un- 
known quantity. 

Many  graduates  go  out  into  the  State, 
teach  here  a  term,  and  there  a  term, 
keep  up  no  intercourse  with  their  Alma 
mater,  become  excessively  dignified  in  a 
manner  that  is  peculiarly  the  peda- 
gogue's, alienate  themselves  from  the 
world,  and  eventually  grow  or  ungrow 
Into  empirics — the  inevitable  result  of 
a  cloistered  practice  of  one's  profession. 
Although  the  San  Jose  Normal  has  been 
freer  of  this  cla.ss  of  teachers  than  almost 
any  other  like  school,,  still  there  is  not 
that  earnest  cordiality  and  good  will 
among  graduates  which  should  exist  and 
which  would  add  very  materially  to  the 
power  of  the  school  in  State  education. 

Unity  in  such  an  aim  can  best  be  es- 
tablished in  an  association  and  it  was  for 
this  purpose  that  the  Alumni  Association 
was  instituted.  The  results,  however, 
have  never  Ijeen  satisfactory,  and  on 
May  2Kth  a  number  of  graduates  met  in 
the  Normal  School  to  organize  the  Asso- 
ciation on  an  entirely  new  basis. 

The  most  radical  change  is  made  in 
the  matter  of  dues.  In.slead  of  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  there  will  lie  but  one 
payment — an  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar 
to  entitle  to  full  and  continuous  member- 
ship. The  plan  was  suggested  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  favored  by 
President  Childs,  Prof.  Kleeberger,  Mr. 
L.  J,  Chipnian.  Mr.  R.  S.  Holway,  Mrs. 
T.  C.  George,  Mr.  H.  G.  Sciuier  and 
others. 

The  branch  relating  to  Teacher's 
Agency  in  charge  of  Secretary  Squier  re- 
ported progress  One  change  was  made, 
the  fee  for  securing  situation  was  fixed  at 
five  dollars  instead  of  three  as  heretofore. 

The  work  the  Pacific  Coast 
Teacher  is  doing  in  collecting  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  the  school,  was  highly 
endorsed  by  the  Association. 

The  new  officers  elected  are:  R.  S.  Hol- 
way. Pres.,  C.  \V.  Childs.  C.  E.  Mark- 
*»ftra,  Mi.ss  E.   Mackinnon,  Henr>'  Good- 
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cell.    Vice     Presidents.       Sec.    H. 
Squier;    Executive    Committee,    L. 
Chipman,  Mrs.   T.   C.  George  and  Ui| 
Mary  P.  Adams. 


Dr  Eli  F.  Brown  has  recently  be< 
elected    to  the  superintendency   cf  1 
Riverside  city  schools,  rue    Prof  C. 
Keyes,  resigned  to  take  the  position 
President   in   Throop    University.     I 
Brown,  as  John  Hancock,  Commissioi 
of  schools  for  Ohio,  says:  is  a  most  ei 
nent  and  successful  educator."      He 
one  who  will  ably  maintain  the  work 
progression    iu     Riverside    schools, 
firmly  inaugurated  by  Prof.  Keyes. 
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Thorough    instruction    Kiven    by 
mail.     Our  RevifiW  aud  Method 
Course    is  liked    best   by    teachers 
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Address    M.    BARTHEL. 
Agtntt  Wanted  Evwywhert.  SAN  J08E, 


Words  that  filled  the  mouth  of  Webster  and  of  Pope 

Are  now  a  mist  through  which  a  child  must  Ki"ope; 
Throu>;li  wheezy  tones  he  ^asps  aloud  for  breath, 

And  flies  from  "Ilarby"  to  "Liberty  or  death," — 
Aud  this  we're  told  is  reading. 


writer  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Pacific  Educational  Journal,  at- 
tempts to  defend  the  State  Third 
Reader.  As  he  is  the  author  or  compiler 
of  the  State  Series  of  Readers,  his  article 
^is  entitled  to  our  cot)sideration  and  must 
™^  be  regarded  as  a  strong  plea  iu  favor  of 
the  Third  Reader,  for  who  is  more  able 
to  defend  a  work  than  its  author? 

Ill  this  article,  the  author  presents  at 
length  the  good  qualities  of  the  Third 
Reader  and  selects  as  a  basis  of  compar- 
ison the  Fifth  Readers  of  the  McGuffey 
and  Baucroft  Series.  Of  these  Readers, 
he  says,  "The  lynx-eyed  critics,  who 
are  now  so  noisy  and  so  numerous,  failed 
to  discover  any  flaw  in  these  iucouipar- 
able  literary  jewels.  It  is,  therefore, 
safe  to  consider  them  the  embodiment 
and  incarnation  of  supernal  excellence." 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  com- 
plaint made  against  these  readers;  the 
Bancroft  Readers  were  superseding  the 
McGtiffey  Reader  and  iu  some  localities, 
Swinton's  Series  were  superseding  the 
Baucroft  Series.  But  even  if  no  objec- 
tions were  raised,  does  that  signify  that 
complaint  would  have  been  unjust? 
The  first  poiut  adduced  by  the  author 
Hin  favor  of  the  Third  Reader  is  that  it 


contaius  mere  selections.  As  it  contains 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages 
while  the  other  readers  contain  but  tw< 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  each,  on( 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  more  se 
lections  in  the  State  Reader, 

Bulkiness  is  not  always  a  criterion  of 
virtue.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  the 
Third  Reader  were  not  so  large?  In 
most  counties  the  pupils  read  from  it  for 
three  years.  Does  any  one  like  to 
read  from  the  same  book  for  three  years? 
We  know  of  one  county  where  they  read 
from  the  book  for  three  years  and  then 
rnntw  it  the  fourth  year.  It  was  made 
large  as  a  matter  of  economy  for  the 
pupil,  thus  saviaig  him  from  btiying  two' 
or  three  separate  books.  However,  it  is 
usually  worn  out  before  it  is  completed 
and  the  child  has  to  buy  another. 

The  next  argument  made  in  favor  of 
the  reader  is  that  its  selections  are  from 
better  and  more  representative  authors 
than  those  found  in  the  McGuffey  or 
Bancroft  Readers.  At  first  we  were  in 
clined  to  grant  the  truth  of  this  argument 
but  upon  comparing  the  index  of  the 
Third  Reader  with  the  index  of  the  Ban- 
croft Reader — we  haven't  seen  a  McGuf- 
fey Reader  for  some  years — we  concluded 
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that  the  argument  is  not  supported  by 
facts.  In  the  Bancroft  Reader  less  than 
four  per  cent  of  the  selections  are  marked 
anonymous,  while  in  the  State  Reader, 
twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  selections 
have  no  authors  named. 

It  resolves  itself  into  this:  ninety-six 
per  cent,  of  the  selections  in  the  Bancroft 
Reader  are  by  known  standard  authors 
while  but  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
selections  in  the  State  Reader  are  by 
known,  standard  authors.  Furthermore, 
of  nineteen  authors  not  represented — as 
claimed  by  the  writer — in  the  Bancroft 
Reader,  we  find  that  seven  of  them  are 
represented. 

The  Bancroft  Reader  before  us  was 
copyrighted  in  1874 — eighteen  years  ago 
— and  therefore  should  be  old  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Now,  this  may 
seem  like  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Bancroft  book.  That  we  may  not  be 
misunderstood  we  shall  say,  the  Bancroft 
Readers  arc  on  the  shelf;  they  belong 
there  and  we  hope  that  in  a  very  short 
time  another  series  of  readers  may  join 
them  company. 

Let  us  more  closely  examine  ^hese  se- 
lections. The  author  says  he  offers  no 
apology  for  quoting  from  the  speeches  of 
Webster.  None  is  needed  ;  but  what  ex- 
cuse can  iie  offer  for  inflicting  upon  inno- 
cent children  in  this  last  decade  ot  the 
nineteenth  century  the  lesson  on  "The 
Old  Eagle  Tree,"  wherein  the  little  boy 
Joseph  e.xclaims  to  the  eagle:  "Glorious 
bird !  I  will  learn  a  lesson  from  thee, 
noble  bird!";  or  the  lesson  ou  "The 
Barber  and  the  Sabbath."  wherein  the 
stranger  says,  "  I  have  glorious  news  for 
you.  your  Uncle  is  dead,  •  *  *  •  " 
We  fully  agree  with  the  author  when  he 
says  the  speeches  of  Webster  are  endur- 
ing moiuunetits  of  American  clotiueuce." 
but  Webster's  speeches  seem  no  more  en- 
.darittg  than  "The  French  Merchant  and 


His  Dog,  '  "  The  Orang  Outang,"  "The 
Lost  Child,"  and  others  ad nauseum .  These 
are  selections  so  enduring  that  their  ori- 
gin seems  hid  in  the  dusky  realms  of  the 
misty  past.  ■ 

' '  Some  one  claims  that  the  selections 
are  worn  out,"  says  the  author,  who  in-— 
tiraates  that  perhaps  it  is  the  teacher  thai| 
is  worn   out.     Yes,  we  think  that  it  is 
the  teacher.     Of  the  first  fifty  selections 
in  the  State  Reader  twenty- five  are  quite 
ancient  still  they  are  no  more  tiresome 
now  than  when  we  read  them  at  school 
ten  years  or  more  ago.     Then   perhaps 
the  pupils  are  "worn  out "  also.    They 
may^  have  heard  these  selections  read  by 
their  elder    brothers  and    sisters    who 
studied  McGuffey  or  Bancroft  and  now 
they  have  the  extreme  pleasure  of  read- 
ing them  for  themselves  in  the  new  State 
Reader. 

The  author  says  the  oratory  found  in 
the  State  Reader  is  the  cream  of  all  to  be 
found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Such 
is  the  case  but  we  think  it  would  have 
l>een  a  good  plan  to  dilute  that  cream  a 
little  bit  and  render  it  digestible  by  the 
mental  capabilities  of  the  child. 

Furthermore  he  says  the  essays  are 
rhetorical,  the  narratives  are  graphic, 
aud  that  all  mankind  cannot  produce  a 
reading  book  which  contains  a  finer, 
more  brilliant  and  more  diversified  col- 
lection of  the  gems  of  English  poetry. 

We  would  suggest  that  perhaps  it  i 
possible  to  have  a  text-book  for  readinj 
purposes  that  would  contain  e.ssays  to( 
rhetorical,  narratives  too  graphical, "poemi 
too  diversified  and  orations  too  creamy 
No  twelve-year-old  boy  ever  learned 
admire  Shakespeare  by  shouting 
"Friends,  Romans  and  Lovers"  or  b< 
came  patriotic  through  ranting  "  It 
in  vain  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter." 

Is  it  the  province  of  a  child's  readi 
lesson  to  teach  the  profoundest  history 


creamiest  "  oratory,  the  most  bril- 
hetoric,  the  most  studied  literature, 
lepest  logic  and  the  grandest  poe- 
W'e.  think  not:  the  sooner  we  real- 
lat  the  reading- lesson  is  not  a  rag 
\  be  stuffed  with  the  odds  and  ends 
trything  under  the  sun,  the  sooner 
dl  begin  to  turn  out  boys  and  girls 
!o  reaJ  and  who  delight  in  good 
some  literature. 


:  lias  been  prrnpn ted  to  the  pvoplt  of 
fd  Statcjt  by  the  Italians  of  Aiucrica  iu  hoiiarur 
B.     Wc  arc  enabled  to  pulilish  lliis  ciil  thniugli 

of  the  .Sam   ft'tt  .'ifrrciiry. —  Klf.  | 

LUMBU8    DAY    PROGRAM. 


L  Preliminary  Outline  of  It. 


BY    FRANCIS   BE1.LAMY. 

M  of  the  Executitt  Ciuitmittte  aftht  NatioMoJ 
Nii  Sthool  CfUbration  of  Coliimhin  Day. 


Qirorm  program  for  every  locality 
lerica,  to  be  used  on  Columbus 
iraultaneously  with  the  dedicatory 
les  of  the  World's  Exposition 
Is,  will  give  a  significant  unity  to 
ta's  celebration  of  its  400th  anni- 


versary. Accordingly  the  superintend- 
ents of  education,  when  they  adopted  the 
plan  of  a  national  public  school  celebra- 
tion of  Columbus  Day,  instructed  the 
executive  committee  to  prepare  an  official 
program,  identical  for  every  city  and  vil- 
lage iu  the  country. 

The  executive  committee  is  now  en- 
deavoring to  .secure  contributions  from 
the  ablest  American  writers.  The  names 
of  the  authors  cannot  lie  announced  yet, 
but  the  general  plan  for  the  exercises  of 
the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  official  program  provides  for 

A   MORNING   CELEBRATION. 

The  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  to 
gather  on  October  21st,  at  the  usual  hour. 
in  their  schoolhouses.  But  instead  of  the 
regular  recitations  the  morning  is  to  be 
devoted  to  exercises  befitting  the  anni- 
versary. These  exercises  may  be  simple 
or  elaborate,  according  to  the  resources 
of  the  school.  Many  schools  will  doubt- 
less do  little  more  than  use  the  official 
program,  adding  to  it  the  old,  familiar 
national  songs  and  a  few  speeches  by 
leading  citizens.  Other  schools  with 
larger  resources  are  likely  to  extend  the 
program  with  additional  features,  such 
as  special  music  by  chorus  or  orchestra, 
historical  exercises,  pageants,  etc.  The 
largest  liberty  for  individual  ingenuity 
and  taste  is  left  to  all  schools,  and  the 
executive  committee  would  encourage  a 
local  variety  to  be  given  to  the  official 
program. 

THE   OFFICIAL    PROGRAMME 

will  consist  of  the  following  features: 

1.  Raisinc  and  Saluting  the  Flag 
(iiiitler  the  direction,  whenever  possible,  of 
a  detail  of  the  veterans  of  the  war). 

2.  TirE  Song  of  Columbus  Day 
(to  a  well  known  tune). 

3.  The  Address 
(to   be   declaimed    by   the    best    speaker 
among  the  boys). 
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4.  Thb  Odk 

(to  be  read  or  recited  by  a  young  lady). 

5.  "America" 

(which  will  in  all  caaes  be  the  closing  song). 

The  song,  the  address  and  the  ode 
will  be  original,  prepared  especially  for 
the  celebration,  by  some  of  the  best  of 
American  writers. 

By  the  ist  of  September  this  official 
progjam,  in  a  complete  form,  will  be 
published  throughout  the  country,  and 
will  also  be  sent  to  all  applicants  who 
address  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Even  if  nothing  be  added  to  this  pro- 
gram, except  perhaps  a  few  speeches  and 
some  familiar  national  songs,  the  cere- 
monies will  be  impressive  and  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

But  for  schools  which  desire  to  arrange 
a  more  enriched  program,  a  number  of 
other  appropriate  features  may  lie  at  the 
same  time  suggested  by  the  executive 
committee. 

THH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL-HOUSES, 

it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  to  be  the 
scenes  of  the  morning  celebration.  As 
far  as  possible  in  each  school-house  all 
the  rooms  under  the  same  principal 
should  unite  in  having  the  same  exer- 
cises, The  parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils  should  be  brought  together.  Fam- 
ily interest  on  Columbus  Day  should  be 
made  to  center  in  the  particular  school- 
house  the  children  attend. 

In  the  country  the  day  ought  to  be 
made  a  real  holiday.  Farm  and  house- 
hold work  miy;ht  well  be  relinciuished, 
and  the  families  of  the  district  might 
come  together  at  the  school-house  with 
their  picnic  lunches  prepared  lo  make  a 
day  of  memorable  festivity.  The  com- 
memoration exercises  of  the  morning 
being  over,  the  afternoon  might  be  de- 
voted to  games  and  to  social  reunions  of 
neighbors,  which  would  make  the  day  a 


joyous  one  to  millions  of  our  hard  work<j 
ing  population. 

THE    AFTERNOON    CELEBRATION. 

In  nearly  all  cities  and  large  villages, 
however,  the  citizens  will  wish  a  formal 
demonstration  on  Columbus  Day  which 
may  be  in  their  own  hands.  Wherever 
the  citizens  are  to  conduct  a  celebration, 
two  matters  should  be  especially  jf 
ranged; 

First — That  the  civic  celebration  occoi 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  it  will  not  con- 
flict with  the  morning  celebrations  which 
are  going  on  in  all  the  school-houses. 

Second — That  in  the  afternoon  eel 
bration  by  the  people  ample  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  public  scboot 
idea,  which  is  to  be  the  characteristic  d 
the  day  throughout  the  nation. 

The  afternoon  celebration  will  vaiy 
with  each  locality,  but  the  citizens  wiB 
gladly  accord  to  the  free  school  inslitiii 
lion,  the  place  of  honor. 

This  leading  position  for  the  schools  ifl 
the  afternoon  celebration  can  be  easily 
arranged. 

First,  a  most  fitting  feature  will  be  I 

"public  school  review." 

If  there  is  a  general  procession,  thk 
public  school  review  may  be  a  part  of  it 
and  the  most  honored  part.  If  there  i 
no  procession  by  any  other  organizations, 
the  school  may  have  their  review  by 
themselves.  Let  the  pupils  march  by  in, 
classes  and  with  banners,  led  by  thi 
teachers.  Let  the  army  veterans,  noi 
and  south,  the  blue  and  the  gray  ali! 
be  invited  to  march  with  the  schools 
an  escort  of  honor.  As  the  reviewi 
stand  is  reached,  where  the  dignit 
are  assembled,  let  each  part  of  the  pi 
cession  salute  the  flag  of  the  nation  wil 
cheers  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs. 

If  the  weather  is  propitious,  there  ni 
be  tio  difficulty  in  a  perfect  arrangerai 
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{review.  The  streets  can  be  cleared 
p  police,  the  marching  columns  of 
pn  can  be  protected  by  lines  of  mil- 
•  of  some  other  local  organization 
th  sides,  and  the  movements  may 
kit  as  safe  as  in   the  school-yard 

^  afternoon  celebration  by  the  cit- 
lay  also  include  a 

MASS   MEETING 

public  hall.  This  meeting,  how- 
iD  many  localities,  will  occur  in 
ning.  An  important  place  in  the 
s  of  this  meeting  should  be  giv'en 
free  school  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  four  centuries  of  American 
nd  as  the  safeguard  of  our  institu- 
for  the  future.  At  least  one  of  the 
s  should  deal  with  this  subject. 
er.  "The  Song  of  Columbus 
sung  at  the  morning  celebration 
e  schools,  might  be  repeated  by 
eral  audience  in  this  mass  meet- 
While  in  some  cases  it  may  be  im- 
le  for  the  schools  to  be  present  *« 
at  the  public  meeting,  they  may 
$t  send  delegations.  Prominent 
(aliould  be  reserved  for  the  repre- 
lives  of  the  pupils,  and  one  of  the 
ises  of  the  afternoon  might  be 
led  to  them. 

these  ways,  and  in  others  which 
Uggest  themselves,  the 

SCH001,S   MAV    LEAD 

I  general  public  observance  by  the 
\s.  This  dominance  of  the  schools 
ibe  celebrations  of  the  day  is  desir- 
Decause  the  object  of  the  public 
1  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  is 
jerely  to  awaken  in  the  pupils  an 
ical  and  patriotic  interest  in  their 
{y,  but  also  to  impress  on  the  peo- 
'America  that  the  free  institutions 
>  United  States  are  the  product  of 
tid  universal  education. 


The  attention  of  the  American  public 
on  this  400th  anniversary  must  be  di- 
rected forcibly  to  the  fact  that  the  free 
school  has  given  to  our  land  its  distin- 
guishing civilization,  aud  that  the  hope 
of  the  coming  century  lies  mainly  in 
committing  to  the  public  schools  defin- 
itely the  work  of  training  the  coming 
voters  to  the  duties  of  citizenship. 


THE    CHARACTER    OF    COLUMBUS. 


"Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the  kings 
Of, Spain  than  all  their  battles!  Genoa's  son 
That  piish'd  bis  prows  iuto  the  setting  sun 
And  made  West  Kast,  and  sail'd  the  Dragon's 

mouth, 
And  canie  upon  the  Mountain  of  Ihe  World, 
And  saw  the  risers  roll  from  Paradise." 

Emilio  Castelar,  in  an  article  on  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  in  T/ie  Century,  gives 
this  description  of  that  great  man: 

"  Columbus  was  of  powerful  frame  and 
large  build,  of  majestic  bearing  and  dig- 
nified in  gesture;  on  the  whole,  well 
formed,  of  middle  height,  inclining  to 
talhiess;  bis  arms  sinewy  and  bronzed 
like  wave-lieaten  oars;  his  nerves  high- 
strung  and  sensitive,  quickly  responsive 
to  all  emotions;  his  neck  large  and  his 
shoulders  broad;  his  face  rather  long  aud 
his  nose  aquiline;  his  complexion  fair, 
ever  inclining  to  redness,  and  somewhat 
disfigured  by  freckles;  his  gaze  piercing 
and  his  eyes  clear:  his  brow  high  and 
calm,  furrowed  with  the  deep  workings 
of  thought.  In  the  life  written  by  his 
son  Ferdinand  we  are  told  that  Colum- 
bus not  only  sketched  most  marvelously, 
but  was  so  skilful  a  penman  that  he  was 
able  to  earn  a  living  by  engrossing  and 
copying.  In  his  private  notes,  he  said 
that  every  good  map  draughtsman  ought 
to  be  a  good  painter  as  well,  and  he  him- 
self was  such  in  his  maps  and  globes  and 
charts,  over  which  are  scattered  all  sorts 
of  cleverly  drawn  figures.  He  never 
l)enned  a  letter  or  began  a  chapter  with- 
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out  setting  at  its  head  this  devout  invo- 
cation, ^' Jesus  cum  Maria  sit  nobis  in  via" 
Besides  his  practical  studies,  he  devoted 
himself  to  astronomical  and  geological 
researches.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to 
teach  mathematics,  with  which,  as  with 
all  the  advanced  knowledge  of  his  time, 
he  was  conversant,  and  he  could  recite 
the  prayers  and  services  of  the  church 
like  anj'  priest  before  the  altar.  He  was 
a  mystic  and  a  merchant;  a  missionary 
and  an  algebraist.  If  at  times  be  veiled 
his  knowledge  in  cabalistic  formulas. 
and  allowed  his  vast  powers  to  degener- 
ate in  puerile  irritation,  it  was  l^cause 
bis  own  age  knew  him  not,  and  had  dealt 
hardly  with  him  for  many  years — from  his 
youth  until  he  reached  rhe  threshold  of 
age — without  taking  into  account  the 
reverses  which  darkened  and  embittered 
his  later  years." 


'IN  THOSE  DAY3." 


I  am  indeed  astonished  at  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  "Those  Days."  As  to 
methods,  my  conviction  is  that  they  had 
none, — those  "giant  teachers  in  those 
days."  Their  experience  reached  back 
at  farthest  to  some  decayed  school- 
master who  had  once  whipped  the  big 
boys  l)ecause  "they  did  not  shinny  on 
their  own  side."  I  am  quite  sure  that 
no  very  high  motives,  such  as  putting  a 
good  little  boy  on  a  pedestal  with  a  nice 
story  book  in  his  hand,  and  pointing  out 
to  him  the  way  to  immortality,  were 
ever  referred  to;  but  there  was  a  grim 
sort  of  unwritten  law  that  if  a  boy  told  a 
lie,  or  cheated,  or  stole  anything:  or  if 
be  didn't  attend  to  "his  manners,"  or  if 
he  "cussed,"  or  used  "bad  words,"  he 
was  "larupped"  without  benefit  of 
parental  influence  in  "those  days."  "In 
those  days,"  too,  the  teacher  was  a  law 
tinto  himself.  The  unlucky  urchin  that 
cried  in  "those  davs  '  when  his  back  was 


applied  to  the  switch,  or  the  switch  wi 
applied  to  his  back,  as  the  case  migl 
be,  was  not  regarded  with  any  very  grei 
degree  of  respect,  by  his  parents  or  pla; 
mates.     He  lacked  grit  "in  those  days 

From  such  scraps  of  ancient  histor 
traditional     and     otherwise,     as     hx 
reached  down  to  the  present,  I  am  i 
clined  to  believe  that  there  was  a  stun 
sort    of    honesty     inculcalated    in    U 
schools  that  produced  a  vigorous  ma 
hood   and    a    rugged    character.      Tl 
teachers   in   "those  days"  did  not  dra 
their  inspiration  from  the  great  pion 
in  educational   work,    but    they  drai 
deep  draughts  from   aphorisms,    fable 
short   sentences  in   the   spelling  bool 
and  the  "eleven  commandments/'    Thi 
got  the  spirit  of  a  few  things,  and  lac( 
the  boys  and  girls  up  to  these  notioi 
with  a  marvelous  facility  hardly  dream( 
of  in  these  pro^^rtssii'e  days.     With  all  tl 
appliances  of  modern  times,  and  the  ne 
methods  of  instruction,  it  appears  impa 
sible  that  men  could  have  been  educat* 
under  such  unfavorable  conditions.    \' 
in  spite  of  the  methods  in  vogue  and 
subjects  studied,  the  men  were  indee 
well  educated,  and  had  as  complete  mas- 
tery of  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  laiH 
guage  they  spoke  and  wrote,  as  we  no«" 
etijoy  under  more  beneficent  surround- 
ings.    They  studied  what  was  then  rtl 
garded  as  essential.     One  sided  ihougft" 
they  were,  yet   they   buckled   down  to 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  no  doubt,  tb^H 
enjoyed   it  as  much  and  perhaps  more, 
than   boys  of  the  corresponding  age  do 
other  and  more  pleasing  subjects  at  tn 
present  lime.     With   no  natural  scieucf 
to  speak  of,  a  course  in  mathematics  that 
was  ver>'  far  from  being   full   or  cciSM 
plete,   even  for  a  modern   high   school, 
yet  out   of  these   scanty    supplies,  the^ 
young  men  came  forth  well  panoplied  fol 
iVie  aUu^^les  of  life.     How  is  it  to  be  < 
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[  Surely  uot  by  modern  or 
|hods;  not  by  adapting  the 
fcin  studies  sai<l  to  be  pe- 
jlbood.  In  many  cases,  the 
|atnly  took  the  dryest  stib- 
ble,  and  pursued  them  with 
p  that  beggars  belief.  Is 
Jething  in  the  human  mind 
if  adaptability  to  surrouud- 
idition,  au  energy  to  study 
(o  difference  much  what  it 
lave  not  taken  into  our  in- 
ild  power?  Or,  does  it  uot 
ie  itself  into  this,  that  the 
is  a  wonderfully  adjustable 
\  it  demands  is  material  to 
i  needs  to  be  set  in  motion 
d,  so  it  has  thought  ma- 
'ks  right  on,  A  great  deal 
Education"  consists  in  put- 
chopping  'iind  wood"  with 
3  ax  when  he  should  be  at 
^ory,  oak,  and  hard  maple, 
iver  become  an  experienced 
»mau  by  continually  chop- 
(bass-woodj  or  "cotton- 
d  work  and  where  there  are 
.always  counts.  Work  is 
^  play.  Play-study  is  a 
ng  to  fool  doting  parents 
llso  dwarfs  the  intellects  of 
besides.  As  teachers,  let 
products,  and  look  truth 
he  face.  There  is  no  royal 
iing.  Strong  eflfort  is  the 
>aid  for  success. — /«  Public 


OD  A  METHOD. 


cism  we  may  allow  our- 
ise.  though  it  is  doubtless 
we  do  not  remember  to 
it  before.  What  Aristotle 
wophy  is  equally  true  of 
(thodize  we  must,  whether 
or  unconsciously,    whether 


we  believe  or  disbelieve  in  method.  To 
teach  without  method  is  in  itself  a 
method,  though  a  very  bad  one.  The 
Empirics  were  originally  a  highly  re- 
spectable and  popular  sect  of  Greek  phy^ 
siciaus,  who  professed  to  employ  experi- 
ence alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  general- 
ization and  scientific  research.  They 
were  opposed  by  the  Methodists  and  the 
Dogmatists — the  doctors  who  set  store 
by  theory  alone,  and  those  who  held 
that  theory  and  experiment  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  physic  the  Empirics 
were  routed  and  discomfited.  In  educa- 
tion they  still  hold  the  field,  and  can 
boast,  with  some  show  of  color,  that 
their  numl)ers  are  overwhelming,  and 
their  leaders  occupy  in  England  every 
coigne  of  vantage.  Yet  we  know  full 
well  that,  ill  the  long  run,  science  must 
win  the  day — that  the  charges  of  the  an- 
archists are  magnificent,  but  are  not 
war.  ' — London  Journal  of  Education, 

'LIFE. 


To  have  hoped  and  suffered  in  cheer  and  woe, 
To  have  Irusled,  betrayetl  and  grieved, 
To  have  doubled  the  things  you  best  might 
know — 
This  is  to  have  lived. 

To  have  sinned,  repented  and  been  forgiven, 
To  have  lo-st  what  was  once  received, 
To    have    fallen    again     frotu     the     gates    of 
heaven — 
This  is  to  have  lived. 

To  have  loved,  and  tasted  the  Dead  Sea  fruit, 
To  have  pledged,  to  have  been  believed, 
To  have  seen    love    wither   from    branch  to 
root — 
This  is  to  have  lived. 

To  have  stood  in  the  strength  of  virile  might, 
When  baffled,  betrayed,  deceived; 
To   have   grouud   your   tectU   in    the   rage  of 
flight— 
This  is  to  have  lived. 

To  have  trodden  the  winepress,  weak,  alone, 
Of  your  life's  fair  fruit  bereaved; 
To  have  slain  your  sorrow  without  a  moan — 
This  is  to  have  lived. 

To  have  given  the  helm  to  a  stronger  hand. 
To  have  listened,  to  have  believed; 
To  have  yielded  life  to  a  high  command — 
This  is  to  have  lived. 

Once  a  Week. 
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THE    NEW    DEPARTMENT. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  the  gen- 
eral desire  of  the  kindergarten  workers 
in  Califoniia  fur  an  educational  journal, 

■  progressive  and  far-seeing  enough,  to 
conduct  a  department  specially  devoted 
to  the  kindergarten  system  and  its  devel- 
opment. In  fact  several  of  the  brightest 
minds  in  the  State  have  at  different  times 
been  willing  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  department  without  price 
and  without  money.  Every  wide  awake 
teacher  knows  why  all  these  years  we 
have  never  had  sudi  a  department.  But 
new  institutions  embody  new  ideas,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  Teachek  has  come 
to  lead  in  educational  thought  and  re- 
spond first  to  this  want. 

The  aim  of  this  new  department  shall 
be  to  unfold  in  a  simple  way  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  childhood  and  make  as 
far  as  possible  a  scientific  study  of  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergarten  and  school. 

The  unfolding  and  development  of  the 
natural  child  shall  be  sought  and  the 
best  conditions  for  his  culture  and  train- 
ing advocated.  One  object  of  this  de- 
partment shall  be  to  stimulate  a  scientific 
I  study  of  children  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  kindergarten  and  school,  and  indicate 
methods  and  devices  to  that  end.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  teachers  need 
guidance,  light  and  assistance,  so  much 
as  this,  and  hardly  any  subject  in  mod- 


ern pedagogy  on  which  you  can  find  so 
much  chaff,  nonsense  and  error.  The 
development  of  the  kindergarten  and 
new  methods  of  leaching  in  the  publii 
schools  will  receive  special  atteutio 
and  from  time  to  time  the  best  worlt  i 
kindergartens  and  schools  shall  be  tid 
and  commended. 

OUR    HELPERS. 

In  such  work,  interest  and  enlhusl 
are  the  motive  forces  to  success.    Oi 
kindergarten  workers  are  full  of 
soul-forces.       .\lready    they    ha\-e   re- 
sponded with  delight  to  the  call  to  aid  io 
the   new   department.      We   have  beCH 
promised  personally,  assistance  and  con- 
tributions from  Mrs.  Sarah  B.   Cooper 
President  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  A 
sodation:  Miss  Hattie  B.  Griswold.  Ki 
dergartner   in   Children's   Hospital,  Sj 
Francisco;  Mi.ss  Charlotte  F.  William 
Kindergartner  for  Congregational  chu 
San  Francisco;    Misses  Eva,   Isabel  a 
Lizzie     Mackenzie,     Kindergartners 
Public  Schools,  San  Jose;  Miss  AUie 
Felker,  Kindergartner  in  State  Xorm 
School,  San  Jose;  and  there  will  be  fr( 
twenty-five   to    thirty   practical   kind 
partners  in  the  post-graduate  course  1 
kindergartners  in  the  California  Sch< 
of  Methods  from  whom  we  expect  to  g 
.some  excellent  results  in  child  study  ai 
interesting    methods     in     kindergart 
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f  DOES    IT    PAY? 

ok  I  hear  some  teacher  asking  this 
n.  Or  perhaps  it  riugs  in  015' 
isn  past  impressions.  You  know 
s  always  some  one  to  croak  it. 
r  friend,  it  does  not  pay  in  dol- 
I  cents.  Such  work  never  pays 
jrcenary,  place-holding,  p>olitical 
-on.  It  never  pays  the  indolent 
ipid.  Very  often  it  is  not  paid  for 
le  of  heaven.  It  pays  only  those 
ve  it,  only  the  generous  hearted 
ble-souled,  only  the  unselfish  and 
ated,  only  those  who  have  a 
^nd  fuller  life  from  doing  it. 
|aust  not  expect  or  even  think  of 
compensation  in  such  work.  You 
{rade  it  if  you  do,  Did  you  ever 
Siat  the  best  things  in  this  life 
re,  nor  never  could  be  paid  for? 
gver  paid  for  a  true  friendship. 
per  paid  for  your  mother's  love. 
S?er  paid  for  your  highest  ideals. 
thoughts,  noblest  aspirations  of 
ul.  You  pay  only  for  the  lower, 
ner,  coarser  things  of  life.  It  is  a 
w  view  of  life,  and  especially  of 
fession  to  measure  it  solely  on  the 
side.  Mone\'  is  necessary  to  live, 
us  not  live  solely  for  it.  Ivatiug 
►sary  to  live,  but  let  us  not  live 
to  eat.  Let  us  rise  above  that 
arj',  self-seeking  plane  on  which 
s  always  find  their  work  a  drudg- 
i  get  some  true  happiness  in  help- 
ers. 

PRIMAKV     TEACHER    A    KINDEK- 
GARTNER. 

y  primary  teacher  should  be  a 
kindergartner.  vShe  should  be 
not  only  as  a  kindergartner  but 
the   kindergartner   methods  and 

Is  in  primary  teaching — in  teach- 
the  various  subjects  of  the  pri- 

:hool.     The  larger  number  of  pcr- 

iching  in  primary  grades  do  not 
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understand  the  kindergarten  methods 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  material  to  pri- 
mary teaching.  In  fact  many  who  have 
had  kindergarten  training  courses,  are 
almost  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
adapt  the  kindergarten  methods  and  ma- 
terials iu  the  primary  schools.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  system  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  and  can  very  easily  and 
naturally  be  adapted  to  the  primary- 
school .  But  it  requires  first  special  train- 
ing in  the  science  and  art  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  then  special  adaptations  of 
the  methods  and  materials  to  primary 
work.  The  conn'ng  primary  teacher 
must  be  kindergarten  trained.  She  must 
be  instructed  and  trained  both  as  kinder- 
garten and  primary  teacher.  The  nature 
of  the  child  and  the  extension  of  the  kin- 
dergarten system  into  the  public  schools 
demand  this  new  and  scientific  training 
of  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers. 
Uuforlunately  tor  the  kindergarten  work 
it  was  for  a  long  lime  looked  upon  as  a 
separate  institution  with  little  relation  to 
higher  work.  Now  educators  are  com- 
ing to  see  thejntiniate  connection,  and 
the  demand  for  kindergarten  trained  pri- 
mary teachers  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Every  kindergartner  should  be  able  to 
teach  equally  well  in  the  primary  as 
in  the  kindergarten;  and  every  primary 
teacher  should  be  j>erfectly  at  home  in 
kindergarten  teaching. 

This  demand  for  kindergarten  trained 
primary  teachers  on  this  coast  can  not  be 
belter  illustrated  than  to  refer  to  the  se- 
lection of  three  kindergarten  trained  pri- 
mary teachers  out  of  the  recent  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  California  School  of 
Methods.  A  class  of  twelve  was  grad- 
uated in  June  as  kindergartners  and 
trained  primary  teachers.  Supt.  Riley 
of  Butte  City,  Montana,  visited  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Methods  early  in  July  in 
search  of  just  such  teachers.     The  result 


was  that  Misses  Lizzie  Mackenzie,  Em- 
ma L-  Kooser,  and  Elma  T.  MacXeal, 
selected  with  fine  salaries  to  go  to 
Batte  City  and  introduce  the  kindergar- 
ten into  the  public  schools.  These  young 
ladies  were  bright,  competent  and  en- 
rtmaiafrtSc  in  kindergarten  and  primary' 
woii:,  and  were  pursuing  further  their 
stndies  in  the  summer  school . 

THE   BtrSY   WORK   CRAZE. 

There  is  a  class  of  well  meaning  but 
poorly  trained  primary  teachers  that  are 
still  making  a  fad  out  of  "busy-work." 
The  "busy- work"  craze  has  about  run 
its  course  in  the  best  Eastern  schools  and 
is  dying  out.  I  speak  of  it  here  becau.se 
it  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  California 
ytt;  and  we  sometimes  hear  those  who 
are  the  most  crazy  on  the  subject  praised 
as  the  perfection  of  primary  teachers. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  serious  mistake 
in  teaching  than  this  *' busy- work"  craze. 
It  comes  from  the  erroneous  notions  that 
children  must  be  amused  instead  of  em- 
ployed, that  all  sorts  of  toys  and  contriv- 
ances are  necessary  to  amuse  and  inter- 
est them,  that  the  teacher  is  a  sort  of 
sljght-of-hand  performer  and  sbow-ni«s- 
trcss  whose  sole  business  is  to  arouse  and 
tickle  the  curiosity  of  children  instead  of 
directing  their  activities  into  pleasurable 
and  creative  work.  The  rooms  of  some 
of  these  "busy- work"  teachers  present 
the  api^earance  of  a  toy-shop  rather  than 
a  happy  work-room;  and  very  often  their 
manner  and  activities  suggest  Ihe  juggler 
or  slight-of-hand-performer  with  his  rat- 
tles, whistles  and  other  de\nces. 

Now  all  this  comes  from  the  fact  that 
these  teachers  have  not  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  child  and  educational  ma- 
terials. A  thoroughly  trained  kinder- 
gariner  and  primary  teacher  never  takes 
up  the  busy-work  craze.  All  education 
is  to  her  a  development  in  power,  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  and  has  a  deep  and  scien- 


tific aspect.  Methods,  devices  and  va 
riety  she  knows  how  to  use  and  will 
have  enough  but  not  too  many.  The 
best  cure  for  the  busy-work  craze  is 
scientific  training  in  the  kindergarten 
and  new  education.  I  never  knew  a 
teacher  who  had  such  training  to  run 
on  fads  and  devices,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
true  ends  in  leachii.g. 
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.A.    ROVAI.    HONOR. 

The  National  Educational  Assodati 
at  its  last  two  sessions  has  undertake 
the  organization  of  a  World's  Kinder- 
garten Association  which  is  to  be  com 
p>osed  of  kindergarleii  workers  from  aJI 
parts  of  the  world,  and  meet  in  a  Coo- 
gress  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  Chicago  next  summer.  A  Board 
of  Directors  were  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  kinderirarttn 
workers,  men  and  women,  in  the  riiilcd 
States  and  Canada,  and  have  iu  chalet 
the  organization  and  management  of  the 
new  World's  Kindergarten  Association. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  I'i- 
rectors,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  of  San 
Francisco  was  unanimously  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  World's  Kindergarten  A 
ciation .  The  duties  of  the  position 
very  ituporlant.  The  President  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  in  all  the  executi\'e  work, 
put  the  new  association  in  communiq 
tiou  with  all  kindergarten  work  a 
associations  with  view  of  having  thi 
send  delegates  to  the  Congress,  a 
preside  at  the  sessions  of  the  Congret 
To  aid  the  President  in  the  discharge 
these  duties  a  very  able  Executive  C 
niittee  of  sixteen  vice-presidents 
been  appointed,  and  the  work  will 
classified  and  allotted  to  special  com 
tees  composed  of  these  vice-presidents* 

Mrs.   Cooper  first  declined   to 
this   royal    honor,    feeling    that   otb( 
might  serve  the  cause  as  well  as  si 
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rhen  it  b€eu.aie  evident  that  her  ac- 
*^nce  would  add  harmony  as  well  as 
ngth,  she  took  the  advice  of  her  most 
mate  friends  in  California  and  ac- 
led  the  position.  This  is  an  honor 
;  came  unsought  and  unexpected  to 
est  worthy  and  eminent  woman,  and 
of  whom  all  America  and  espeially 
ifomia  should  feci  proud.  It  is  a  fine 
ate  to  the  organizing  genius,  inspir- 
soul,  and  devoted  love  as  well  as  the 

rood  sense  and  balance  of  mind  of 
noble  woman.  She  will  dis- 
•ge  the  duties  of  the  high  position 
1  a  rare  fidelity',  a  graceful  dignity 
a  far-seeing  wisdom  in  keeping  with 
grandeur  of  the  movement.  In  the 
pnent  of  the  writer  no  one  else  so 
I  adapted  could  have  been  selcted, 
one  deserves  to  be  more  loved  and 
e  honored  in  the  cause  of  children 
1  Mrs.  Cooper.  In  her  great  work 
needy  childhood  she  has  won  the 
;  of  more  children,  more  pure  and 
>ted  women,  and  the  esteem  of  more 
i  men  than  any  other  living  woman. 
has  attained  that  state  of  mind  and 
ng  in  her  work  that  true  honor 
es  only  from  doing  good,  and  she  ac- 
s  no  position  however  great  unless 
is  convinced  that  duty  calls  her. 

FESSIONAL    TRAINING     OF    KINDER- 

GARTNHRS. 

he  greatest  hindrance  to  the  growth 
le  kindergarten  system  is  the  un-edu- 
d,  half- trained,  and  incompetent 
ons  turned  loose  in  society  as  tiuali- 
kindergartners.  The  evil  they  leave 
heir  train  is  very  great.     They,isrno- 

of  what  true  teaching  is,  not  only 
iriment  upon  innocent  children,  and 
letuate  the  old  error  that  any  one  can 
h  a  little  child,  and  thus  give  eu- 
y  erroneous  uotions  to  the  public, 

have  the  audacious  cheek  to  .set 
lives  up  as  competent  to  instruct 
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and  train  others,  and  induce  young,  un- 
educated girls  to  enter  their  classes,  thus 
perpetuating  their  kind  and  increasing 
the  error.  Nearly  every  city  of  any  sire 
in  California  has  one  or  more  such 
"trainers:"  and  the  result  is  that  you  can 
find  any  kind  of  a  school  called  a  kinder- 
garten. That  a  girl  is  only  fifteen  and 
has  not  finished  the  grammar  school 
course  is  no  obiection  whatever,  if  she 
can  pay  the  tuition.  She  is  induced  to 
enter  Ihe  class,  told  how  fine  it  will  be 
to  become  a  kindergartner,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  graduated  with 
show  and  given  a  personal  certificate 
called  a  diploma,  and  made  to  believe 
she  itnderstands  the  most  philosophical 
system  of  education  ever  devised  by  man 
and  that  she  is  competent  to  undertake 
the  most  difficult  task  in  education — the 
teaching  of  a  little  child. 

Now  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  good 
kindergarten  and  professional  training. 
With  the  elemenLs  of  a  liberal  education 
as  a  basis,  I  think  there  is  no  education 
that  develops  young  women  as  a  .scien- 
tific training  in  kindergarten  pedagogics. 
I  should  not  only  like  to  see  every 
teacher  so  trained,  but  every  mother  and 
every  woman.  I  even  go  further.  I 
would  have  courses  in  Normal  Schools 
and  colleges  in  the  study  of  human  na- 
ture and  child  life  and  philosophy  of 
education  and  civilization  for  young 
men.  Such  instruction  has  a  very  liber- 
alizing and  humanizing  effect  over  the 
minds  and  conduct  of  all  who  receive  it. 
There  is  even  some  good  received  by 
these  yoting  girls  and  others  from  the  in- 
struction they  get  in  these  shoddy  train- 
ing courses.  And  if  they  did  not  persist 
in  experimenting  upon  children,  .scatter- 
ing false  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  kin- 
dergarten work,  and  perpetuating  their 
kind  there  would  be  some  gain  to  society 
As  you  might  expect   such   training   is 
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SataUtkeymm 
km  what  fktr 
^bcMldbe  oodivwiMos  * 
jestial  to  the  wdftfe  c(c4  the  vofk  as 
this.  Tboc  u^iaiag  adtodim  wMtk  are 
j^piity  to  taiaff  the  tunoaro  oi  pniaEs- 
flioaal  trauuv  *fcoqld  aoC  adott  joaa; 
women  to  tbeir  rlitw  notil  tbcj  bare 
scbolanbip  eooo^  to  naicc  «K£e«fal 
teachers.  Tbe  minimum  atandard  for  a 
professional  training  ooone  for  a  kinder- 
gartner  and  primary  teacher  abonld  be  at 
least  a  three  ycara  high  achool  oottnw.  If 
they  are  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 
and  Colleges  to  ranch  the  better.  They 
will  develop  more  in  ibccauae,  and  their 
success  as  teachem  will  be  greater.  VV^e 
need  a  higher  rtanrlartl  of  itcholafjthip  for 
both  teachens  find  kindergartner*  and 
neither  can  receive  a  Mcientific  training 
course  without  scholarship.  The  luoat 
acbolarly  woman  engaged  in  leaching 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  kindergarten 
1 '1  primary  school.  In  thin  field,  Nor- 
•  !  aud  College  gniduntcH  would  find 
"at  opportunities    for  work.      One   of 


of  tbe 
recent}; 
the  mosi  ^j 
of  the  institnti 
to  be  the  Bust  soctefi* 
kind  ever  held  ia  :hi 
oe  SzxtT  Ere  te»cae:5 
kxadofiaRacn  enrolled — more  thu 
Ae  iH^irraf  hot  jnear  and  □' r^ 
five  timca  the  number  of  tbe  iiT< 
tw0  jtmt%  ago.  The  enronmeat 
the  combuied  csndl- 
menC  of  aH  the  other  sammmer  schoob 
in  the  State.  The  register  shoirs  thai 
fifi3r-<hree  ol  the  sixty-fire  teachers  wee 
gtadaatesof  Colleges.  Normal  and  train- 
ing adioolSv  and  that  forty  of  then  wen 
trained  kindcigartners  and  primary 
teachers.  This  b  a  %-er>-  signiBcant  &ct 
showing  that  it  is  the  professiouIlT 
trained  and  progressive  teachers  that  tl- 
tend  summer  schools. 

Throughout  the  whole  session  the  en- 
thusiasm was  marked,  interest  deep  and 
sustained  aud  the  spirit  most  kindly  and 
helpful.  Instructions  and  lectnres  were 
all  good — there  was  no  poor  work  done. 
Most  of  the  work  was  excellent,  and  we 
have  never  seen  more  good  work  done  in 
any  summer  school.  Class  instructions 
were  given  in  History  of  Kducatiou  by 
Miss  Ora  Boring  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, in  F'ree  Hand  Drawing  by  Prof. 
B.  C  Brown  and  Miss  E.  L.  Ames  boi 
of  the  Stanford  University;  in  Kindergi 
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ngs  and  Games  by  Mrs.    E.   G. 

Jt  of  Santa  Cruz;  in  Science  Teacb- 

Prof.  Volney  Rattan  of  Slate  Nor- 

General  Methods  by  Prof.  C.  W. 
of  State  Normal;  in  School  Man- 

t.  Nature  Lessons  and  Psychol- 
Childhood  by  Mr.  C.  H.  McGrew, 
r>';  and  a  course  of  six   lectures 

ern  Science  by  President  David 
dan  of  the    Stanford    University, 

e  lecture   on  Experimental  Psy- 

'  by  Professor  Frank  Angell 
nford  University.  A  class  of 
11  in  kindergarten  and  primary 
was    conducted    daily  b}-    Misses 

tMcKenzie  and  Emma  h.  Kooser 
Jose.  The  class  was  for  ob.serva- 
id  many  of  the  teachers  and  kiu- 
ftners  present  were  invited  to  pre- 
taodel  les.'ions  and  present  same  to 
for  illustration  of  special  methods. 
'ork  in  all  clas.ses  was  most  kindly 
d,  and  the  relations  between  iti- 
rs  and  teachers  were  most  friendly 
^genial,  resulting  in  very  plea.saiit 
lotions  and  friendship.  Gratitude 
Eructors  was  not  expressed  in  for- 
olutions    but   in   personal    con- 


r: 


i  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  II.  McGrew, 
le  general  management  of  tiie  ses- 
[  He  was  assisted  in  the  work  of 
Ice  by  Miss  Hattie  B.  Griswold  of 
rancisco,  and  Miss  Etnma  I.  Casey 
p  Jose   as    Assistant    Secretaries. 

fiss  Charlotte  F.  Williams  of  San 
CO  as  correspondent  for  S<ifi  Jose 
fy,  and  Mr.  F.  K.   Karihel  corres- 
Bt    for    San     Francisco    journals, 
teachers    were    very    faithful  in 
rork,  and  in  a  large  measure  the 
sment  of  the  session  is  due  to  their 
aid.     They  relieved  the  Secre- 
[much  work,  and  were  very  help- 
le  teachers  in  many  ways. 
)f  the  most  pleasant  features  of 


the  Summer  School  were  the  evening  so- 
ciables. These  were  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  and  kiiidergartners 
and  were  free  and  informal.  The  usual 
stiffness  and  conventionality  on  such  oc- 
casions were  wanting.  Kindergarten 
songs  with  motions,  other  music,  recita- 
tions and  conversation  made  the.se  occa- 
sions delightful  to  all.  The  teachers  of 
the  Summer  School  further  enjoyed 
themselves  socially  by  making  two  ex- 
cur.sions,  one  to  Stanford  llniversity  and 
the  other  to  Lick  Observatorj-.  While 
at  the  great  observatory  they  were  es- 
pecially favored  and  entertained  by  Prof. 
Barnard.  He  took  every  pains  possible 
to  show  them  the  institution  and  use  of 
instruments,  so  that  as  teachers  they 
may  impart  such  information  to  the 
children. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  City 
Superintendents  and  educators  from  Cal- 
ifornia,  Oregon,   Montana  and   Nevada 
came  to  the  Summer  School  in  search  of 
teachers.     The  Secretary  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  to  these  school  men 
several  teachers  who  were  offered  excel 
lent  positions  by  them  which,    they    ac- 
cepted.    So  in  every  direction  the  Scboo. 
of  Mcthofls  is  recognized  and   is  growing 
in  influence. 
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Prof.  Earl  Barnes  in  sendint?  us  the  an- 
nexed  arlicle.  writes:     "The  following  letter 
describing  observations    made    on    children's  ^H 
games,  is  so  suggestive  that  I  send  it  to   you  ^| 
entire.      The  observer  has   described   clearly 
what  she  has  seen  and  has,  tnoreover,  caug>t. 
the  spirit   of  the   children    as    they    P\«y5*H 
Anyone  interested   in    this    subject  will    bwa 
a  great  number  of  plays  described  froo*    "^ 
life  in  Gaines  and  Songs  of  Aniencan  Ctt^*^^^ 
by  W.  \V.  Newell,  New  York,  1S84. 

It  seems  the  greatest  -wotidet  ^*^  "^^^ 
that  I  have  been  so  blind  as  \\o\  \.o  "^^^ 
noticed  without  l)eing  Xxi\<i  ^<>  ^*^.^^i 
children's  games.  ls»Vt  '^^^"^^^^^^  ^..^• 
you  come  to  think    abo"*^^^^' ^^^ 
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the  conditiou  oi  things  in  general  is 
changing — children's  games  remain  for 
the  most  part  the  same.  Since  my  little 
niece  has  gone  to  school,  my  attention 
has  been  most  particularly  called  to  the 
games  which  she  plays,  and  they  are  so 
familiar  to  me  that  my  childhood's  daj's 
seem  very  near.  "Tag" — £asf  Tag — 
lutce  Tt7j{  and  all  the  many  tags  seem 
first  on  the  list — isn't  tag  a  queer  word? 
I  suppose  we  get  our  word  tagging  from 
it,  then  "King's  X."  Isn't  it  a  singular 
commentary  on  our  little  knowledge  ot" 
children,  that  we  shouldn't  know  how  to 
spell  the  words  in  their  vocabulary!  It 
is  such  an  easy  thing  to  say  "King's  X" 
and  present  your  fingers  crossed  when 
you  don't  want  to  be  "it."  Somehow 
when  I  think  of  tag,  I  cannot  help  smil- 
ing as  I  remember  our  anxiety  as  we 
stood  in  a  row  and  were  each  punched  in 
turn  by  somebody's  finger,  and  the  fate- 
ful words  were  pronounced  ending  with 
"1-2-3.  out  goes  she,"  and  we  knew 
that  for  that  time  at  least  we  were  not  to 
be  "it."  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  queer 
word?  I  wonder  how  it  came  to  be 
used — it  was  used  in  my  day,  and  only 
to-day  A.  and  her  friends  have  been 
playing  a  game  of  tag  exactly  similar  to 
my  tag  of  yore,  "it,"  "King's  X"  and 
all.  A.  cried  with  vexation  of  spirit 
yesterday,  lie^ause  her  uncle  gave  her 
last  tag  as  he  left  the  house; — it  seemed 
a  matter  of  so  much  moment  to  her. 

H.  came  to  me  this  week  and  said: 
"Kite  time  is  in,"  and  I  have  been  won- 
dering since  about  the  times  of  the  year 
for  the  different  plays.  There  is  so 
much  wind  in  March  that  I  suppose  the 
boys  choose  that  as  a  good  month  in 
which  to  fly  kites.  I  have  written 
among  my  studies, — March — Kite  time. 
I  am  going  to  watch  for  marble  time  this 
<^ear:  I  suppose  it  will  be  some  time  in 
isammer  when  the  ground   is  dry, 
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then  I  shall  mark  off  top  time;  and  next 
year  I  shall  watch  again  and  see  if  in 
the  main  the  games  appear  at  about  the 
same  time  in  the  respective  years.  Is 
there  a  tradition  about  games? — do  they 
descend  from  one  generation  to  another' 
I  have  been  observing  closely  and  I  find 
very  few,  scarcely  any,  very  new  out  of 
door  games  in  the  last  twenty  years.  1 
suppose,  perhaps  base-ball  is  the  game , 
upon  which  they  have  improved  rao 
we  had  it  in  embryo,  as  "One  old  cat." 
I  watched  A's  friends  as  they  played— , 
they  were  jumping  rope — exactly  as ' 
used  to;  when  one  of  us  missed  we  took 
an  ej»d  and  turned  for  our  neighbor,  and 
our  ambition  was  to  be  able  to  jump  ( 
hundred  without  "missing" — and  while 
1  watched  came  the  well  known  formula,, 
' '  pepper-  salt-  mustard-  vinegar, 
course  with  vinegar,  you  alway 
"missed,"  no  human  being  could  k« 
up  the  strain.  I  always  go  to  all 
children's  parties  of  the  neighl)orhood; 
don't  have  time  for  many  grown  up  af- 
fairs, but  I  always  have  time  for  the 
children's  parties,  so  I  am  aufaitxn  theid 
games  of  to-day.  At  the  la.st  one  we" 
had  first  "London  Bridge  is  filling 
down,"  etc. 
"Here    come  some    ducks   a  roving, 

roving,  a  roving, 
Here  come  some  ducks  a  roving,  and  1 

rancy  dancy  dee,"  etc. 
Exactly  the  same  quaint  old  tunes— I 
don't  in  the  least   know   how    to  spellj 
some  of  the  words,  never  having 
them    written.     I   am  giung  you  on>| 
games  that  I  played  over  and  over 
when   I  was  a  child,  and  that  all  ll 
children   play  now-a-days,    exactly 
same  words,  exactly  the  same  tune. 

A  favorite  game  is  Miss  Jinny  O  Jon« 
—one  girl  is  Miss  J.  O.  J.  and  stays 
herself— the  others  join  hands,  and  ke 


f,  marking  time  to  the  music  they 

li  back  and  forth  in  front  of  her: 

ne  to  see  Miss  Jinny  U.  Jones,  Miss  Jinny 
,  Jones, 

t  to  see  Miss  Jinny  O.  Jones,  and  bow  is 
le  to-day?" 

ts  J.  replies  and  they  go  on  with  a 

>f  crooning  dialogue,  till  Miss  Jinny 

8  them,  and  the  one  who  is  caught 

nes  Miss  Jinny;  and  so  the  game 

on;  this  is  very  common. 

tie  Sallie  Waters,  and   Here  we  go 

i  the  Mulberry  Bush,  are  favorites, 

i  "Drop  the  Handkerchief"  seems 

ep  up  its  popularity. 

lave  been  observiug  little  girls  with 

dolls  often   of  late,  and  it  seems 

ge  to  me  that  in  so  many  cases  the 

est  little  girls,  living   among   the 

ftst  relatives  feel  called  upon  to  pun- 

leir  dollies.     They  so  often  p!ay  the 

»s    are    naughty,    and    they    must 

r  be   whip]jed.    or  put   to   bed,  or 

thing  positively  cruel  must  happen 

lem;   perhaps  I   have  not   observed 

gh  cases,  but  my  little  friends  hav-e 

quite  severe  in  their  discipline.     It 

s  to  me  they  ought  to  play  exactly 

>ther  way,  and  play  the  dolls  were 

ie  general  out  door  games  seem  to 
mded  down,  as  each  boy  during  his 
hood  seems  to  play  "Hi  Spy" 
any"  and  there  is  always  "Blind 
s  Buff"  and  "Puss  in  the  Corner." 
idividual  games  there  are  as  many 
ent  kinds  as  there  are  diflFerent 
reii. 

listened  to  H.  and  A.  yesterday; 
were  tired  of  everything,  dolls  and 
Jishes,  and  school,  .so  H.  suggested 
A.  have  an  operation  performed 
Kt  to  the  one  he  went  through;  he 
d  be  the  Doctor.  I  wish  you  could 
seen  the  faithfulness  with  which 
detail  was  carried  out.  The  largest 
were  nurses  from  the  hospital;  the 


instruments  were  a  collection  of  all  the 
scissors  in  the  house,  and  all  the  shining 
manicure  .sets;  tliey  were  ranged  side  by 
side  on  the  table,  and  made  a  glittering 
array  fairly  imposing.  Bandages  were 
prepared  while  A.  lay  groaning  on  the 
lounge  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 
Finally  a  Japanese  napkin  was  placed  in 
water,  that  the  color  might  run  out,  to  fl 
represent  blood.  The  chloroform  was  ™ 
given  her  exactly  as  it  was  given  H. 
only  she  had  to  be  chloroformed  everj'  A 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  finally  the  op-  ™ 
eration  began.  H.  took  the  sharpest  of 
the  manicure  instruments,  and  proceeded 
to  scratch  poor  A.  with  it — she  forgot 
that  to  be  realistic  she  would  have  to 
stand  the  pain,  the  chloroform  did  not 
do  its  work,  and  H.  fled  with  the  patient 
after  him.  This  is  only  one  out  of  a 
long  series  of  original  games  which  they 
make  up.  1  love  to  watch  the  children 
play  school — and  here  again  some  one  is 
always  punished;  the  teacher  seems  to 
take  the  greatest  delight  in  displaying 
her  power  over  the  others,  and  I  have 
seen  such  faithful  reproductions  of  some  fl 
of  my  neighbors  that  it  has  made  me 
wonder  how  I  look  myself  in  the  mirror 
of  my  children's  hearts.  The  children  of  ■ 
the  neighborhood  come  to  play  with  our 
children,  as  H.  cannot  go  to  them,  so  I 
have  opportunities  a  little  above  the 
average  for  observing  them.  In  their 
play  of  school  I  have  never  known  them 
to  play  they  were  all  good;  they  play 
they  were  bad,  and  are  constantly  being 
punished.  I  have  never  seen  them  play 
they  loved  their  teacher — but  in  their 
plays  the  most  dreadful  feud  seems  to  ex- 
ist; the  teacher  is  armed  with  a  ruler, 
and  the  greater  the  disorder  and  diso- 
bedience the  more  fun  they  appear  to  get 
out  of  their  game  of  school.  Little  boys 
from  two  years  upward  seem  to  love  to 
play  with   horses,  or  little  wagons,  or 
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V  reins,  or  anything;  at  all  suggestive  of 
horses — but  in  their  plays  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  stronjjly  the  imaginative  ele- 
ment appears  in  children  verp  young.     I 

H  have  been  observing  lately  how  con- 
tentedly  the  youngest  children  will  drag 
a  little  wagon;  they  like  it  if  it  is  red. 
So  many  of  the  wagons  and  children's 
toys  generally  are  painted  red,  because 
the  popular  belief  is  that  children  prefer 
red.  I  wonder  if  they  wouldn't  like 
yellow,  or  bright  orange.  better. 
Wouldn't  you  decide  that  the  horse  must 
be  the  favorite  animal  of  young  children, 
very  young  children,  since  he  is  such  a 
large  element  in  their  plays? 

Children  tire  easily  of  certain  things — 
some  mechanical  toys  perhaps:  but  it  has 
not  been  my  observ'ation  that  they  tire  of 
their  games.  They  could  play  certain 
games  every  day,  school  for  instance. 
They  seem  to  me  to  take  more  actual 
comfort  in  games  where  they  imitate 
their  elders.  Expensive  toys  are  not 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  play  element; 
given  imagina,tion  strongly  dev-eloped, 
and  the  poorest  child  may  be  happy  in 
his  own  peculiar,  individual  way. 


The  Relation  of  the   Public  School  to 
Civil  Liberty. 
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Uv  Nei-su.n  Rector. 

The  enlightenment  and  the  lil>erty  of 
the  people  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  wherever  we  find  either  there  we 
shall  find  the  other  also.  So  mutually 
dependent  are  they,  that  the  one  can  not 
survive  where  the  other  is  not  main- 
tained. 

Ignorance  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime 
the  accompaniment  of  superstition,  and 
the  foundation  of  tyranny. 

The  annals  of  all  nations,  dead  and 
living,  reveal  the  fact  that  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  have  been 
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most  highly  prized  and  most  jealously 
guarded  where  knowledge  has  beenmosi 
generally  diffused.  The  severest  des- 
potisms flourish  only  in  ignorance. 

The  pyramids,  raised  by  slaves  testify 
to  the  despotism  of  ancient  Egypt 
the  ignorance  that  made  that  despoli 
possible.      Athens,    the   mother  of  a 
and  literature,  was  no  less  the  home 
slavery-;     Socrates   lived   the   life    of 
sage,  but  ignorance  enslaved  him.     R 
man  Emperors  pushed  their  lines  ol 
quests   to   the   confines   of   the    knc 
world  and  hold  in  bondage  for  centurii 
the  unlettered  peoples  of  the  earth 
arated  by  such  hard  national  lines  as 
prejudice  of  ignorance  draws,  they  w 
never  unitetl,  and  when  the  power  oft 
Queen  City  departed,  her  empire  broke 
into  discordant  fragments. 

The  history  of  the  centuries  known  as 
the  "Dark  Ages,"  which  followed  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ra^ 
ever  remain  to  a  great  degree  unknowit 
The  lessons  of  a  thousand  years,  how 
ever,  have  been  learned. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  today,  Ihi 
are  the  most  enlightened,  enjoy  the  m 
liberty; — prominent  among  which  ma; 
be  mentioned  the  United  Slates,  GreS 
Britain.  France,  and  most  of  the  Gcrma 
States. 

As  are  its  units  so  is  the  nation,  for  i 
dividuals  make  the  state;  and,  if  y( 
would  have  a  man  command  respect  an 
be  self-reliant,  educate  him;  so,  if  y 
wish  to  establish  a  government  for  tl 
people  that  shall  mete  out  justice 
home,  and  maintain  her  dignity  abroan 
educate  her  people. 

But,  the  simple  cultivation  of  tl 
mind  without  regard  to  the  manner 
its  attainment  can  not  lead  to  the  be 
results.  "The  tree  inclines  as  the  tw 
is  bent."  The  character  of  the  man  d 
pends  largely  upon  the  training  of 
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3ur  own  national  constitution  was 
ought  about  by  chance,  nor  by  a 
interposition  of  Providence, 
a  has  always  placed  a  premium 
nowledge,  and  stands  to-day  as  a 
nty  on  a  hill,  the  beacon  light  of 
rid,  propagating  her  rays  of  truth 
^nation  of  the  earth. 
peaking  of  the  United  States,  a 
lever  English  writer  has  this  to 

The  characteristic  facts  in  their 
on  are  the  cheapness  and  efficacy 

government,  the  universality  of 
ion,  the  omnipresence  of  its  peri- 
press,  the  high  feeling  of  self-re- 
ivhich  exists  in  the  very  humblest 
,  and  the  boundless  spirit  of  en- 
t  which  pervades  society  from  top 
om.  The  higher  classes  are  less 
id  than  in  England.      The  middle 

are,  perhaps,  less  carefully  in- 
•d',  but  the  American  people  taken 
ively,  are  better  educated  and 
lore  intelligence  and  manliness  of 
ter,  than  any  other  nation  in  the 

common  schools  of  America  as  a 

to  keep  our  rank  among  the  na. 
jf  the  earth  are  more  important 
ill  the  iron-clads,  and  legions  of 
I  soldiers  that  can  be  equipped  and 
dned.  These  can  only  be  made 
re  by  enlightened  freemen,  and 
it  them  would  be  a  potent  means 
;en  our  downfall. 

have  said  that  the  freedom  of  a 
epends  upon  the  enlightenment  of 
tople,  but  are  not  prepared  to  say 
er  or  not  the  degree  of  civil  liberty 

be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of 

as  impossible  as  it  is  unnecessary 
1  people  be  highly  educated.  The 
mass  of  people  will  ever  remain 
d  with  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
Jj,  devolves  then  upon  every  state 


to  look  well  to  her  provision  for  found- 
ing and  preserving  a  thorough  system  of 
free  schools.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to 
love  his  country  without  knowing  some- 
thing about  its  government,  and  his  own 
relation  to  it. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  any 
branch  of  our  civil  polity  so  necessary 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  common 
schools.  It  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  our 
civil  institutions.  Washington  has 
said,  "Promote  as  an  object  of  primarj"^ 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
lightened." 

How  far  have  we  observed  this  admo- 
nition? If  the  father  of  his  country 
could  come  from  the  "shades  of  Ver- 
non" to  our  own  fair  California,  in  our 
loyal  school  teachers  he  would  discover 
that  power  which  will  perpetuate  our 
Union  and  make  us  truly  free. 


Nature  Reader,  No.  4,  of  the  Sea-side 
and  Way-side  series,  by  Julia  McNair 
Wright,  is  an  especially  fascinating  vol- 
ume. As  stated  in  the  preface,  "the 
main  object  of  this  series  is  to  cultivate 
the  faculty  of  observation  and  direct 
taste  in  noble  lines."  This  volume 
treats  of  geology,  astronomy  and  biology 
and  is  a  good  introduction  to  severer 
studies  in  these  sciences.  361  pages,  70 
cents,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

To  students  who  desire  an  introduction 
to  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  the  edition  of 
"Beowulf," — the  celebrated  Anglo-saxou 
epic  poem — will  be  especially  valuable. 
The  poem  is  edited  by  John  Leslie  Hall. 
Prof,  of  English  history  and  literature  in 
the  College  of  William  and  Mar>',  It 
contains  notes  and  glossary.  D.  C, 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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^AST  January,  we  took   charge  of 

the  "Index  Department."  Great 
were  our  hopes,  greater  still  our 
plans.  We  were  to  revolutionize  modern 
journalism.  We  have  not  done  so,  but 
we  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
science,  and  notwithstanding  a  few  trials 
and  tribulations,  we  have  had  a  pleasant 
experience. 

We  must  bid  farewell  and  welcome  in 
the  satne  breath;  farewell  to  the  old  staff 
with  which  we  have  had  such  agreeable 
relations;  welcome  to  the  new  staflf  which 
we  know  will  accomplish  wwM,  Vfry 
muc/t  under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
editor. 

Miss  Myrta  More  of  the  Literary  De- 
partment is  to  be  the  autocrat  of  the  edi- 
torial department.  Her  associate  will  be 
Miss  May  McDougall.  We  wish  them 
success,  and  in  ibe  words  of  the  Persian 
"May  their  shadows  never  grow  less." 
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Oberlin    purposes    to    reproduce    the 
Olympic  games  on  her  field  day.     Many 
ancient  sports   will   be  introduced,  and 
!  robed  heralds  will  announce  the  event. 


The  moral  and  intellectual  natnres  < 
man  have  always  been  regarded 
proi>er  subjects  for  training  and  devtlc 
ment,  and  is  there  any  reason  why  hi^ 
physical  being  should  not  receive  the  at- 
tention due  to  it?  That  physical  culture 
should  claim  the  precedence,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  physical  is  prior  ia 
order  of  development.  Yet  one  finds  lit- 
tle attention  paid  to  training  the  body, 
compared  to  that  given  to  the  cultivationj 
of  the  mind. 

Within  the  last  fifty  3-ears  the 
gram  of  school  work  has  greatly  changed.] 
One  hears  of  the  time  when  the  only  sub- 
jects taught  were  Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
colleges  where  one  might  receive  a  higher 
education,  but  in  common  schools  in- 
struction was  given  only  in  the  "three 
R's."  As  civilization  advances,  how- 
ever,  and  educators  find  that  the  human 
being  should  receive  attention  on  all 
sides,  the  programme  of  work  chatigcj, 
as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  studies  io 
the  curriculum  even  of  the  couatrr 
school.  Aside  from  training  the  intel- 
lect, the  good  teacher  gives  much  alien 
tion  to  the  moral  nature  of  her  pupils. 
Still,  if  one  be  truly  educated,  as  Hewitt 
says,  all  of  his  powers  must  be  culti- 
vated, the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
and  moral.  Many  years  ago  the  tuosti 
eminent  thinkers,  Luther.  Bacon,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi  and  others,  advanced] 
this  idea,  that  "the  time  was  ripe  for 
more  practical  formulation  of  the  prob-j 
lems  of  physical  training."  Educate 
ol  to-day  realize  this  tact;  hence  the  dis 
cussion  on  introducing  physical  cultur 
into  the  public  school. 

Physical  culture  includes  two  distinc 
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k — the  symmetrical  develop- 

>f  the  body,  and  aesthetic  culture, 

cb   Delsarte  treats.     The  former 

igis  obtained  by  means  of  gyninas- 

en  not  as  an  end.  but  as  a  means 

aid.     The  gymnastic   teacher  has 

d  the  needs  of  his  pupil,  and  ar- 

his  work  accordingly.     For  ex- 

a  pupil  has  a  narrow  chest,  and 

[uently  lungs  that  cannot  properly 

1    their    function.     The  teacher's 

not  onl}'  to  notice  this  fact,  but 

ribe  suitable  exercises  for  its  rem- 

That  before  long,  the  broadening 

ill  repay  the  combined  efforts  ol 

and  pupil,  has  occurred  too  fre- 

y  to  be  questioned.     The  Ameri- 

dian  affords  an  excellent  example 

effect  of  physical  training.     Reared 

doors,  he  had  every  opportunity 

5  development   of    his    body;  the 

,nce  alone  brought  into  play  every 

md  he  was  esteemed  the  greatest 

r   who    could   longest  endure   in 

chase  or  field.     The  result  of  this 

ig  is  shown  in  his  magnificent  phy- 

Uid  senses  of  unrivalled  keenness. 

ryone  admires  a  symmetrical  and 
developed  body,  but  add  to  this 
and  ease,  and  his  pleasure  is  in- 
L  The  latter  is  the  result  of  aes- 
rulture,  the  other  divi^iiun  ofphy^j- 
>rk.  lu  training  for  development, 
mbers  of  the  body  act  according  to 
:tales  of  the  will,  while  in  the 
if  polishing  the  will  must  not  con- 
To  prevent  its  control,  the  much 
ed     "devitalizing"    exercises    are 

ly  make  teaching  their  means  of 
It,  thinking  it  is  easy  work  with 
from  cj  to  3.  or  perhaps  4.  Any- 
liois  under  this  impression  cannot 
ccessful  teacher.  A  true  instruc- 
I  missionary,  evtc  on  the  alert  and 
for  anything  that  will  benefit  his 


pupils  in  spite  of  the  extra  work  it  will 
make  for  himself.  Physical  culture  in 
the  school  makes  more  work,  certainly; 
but  do  you  think  of  leaving  out  the  arith- 
metic because  it  takes  valuable  time  and 
requires  your  attention?  '*As  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined."  The 
children  of  to-day  are  the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow.  Is  it  not  then 
necessary,  if  we  wish  the  men  and 
women  of  the  future  to  reach  our  ideals 
of  pysical  excellence,  that  the  child  be 
trained  in  that  direction  ?  Does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  this  training  must 
come  in  the  school,  where  a  greater  part 
of  the  child's  time  is  spent  ? 

You  say  children  get  physical  culture 
from  their  games,  walking  to  and  from 
school,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  the  country 
boy,  "doing  chores."  They  get  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  to  be  sure,  but  that 
is  only  a  small  part  of  physical  culture, as 
it  is  now  understood.  That  these  are  in- 
sufficient is  showu  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  active  children  are  deformed 
by  "round  shoulders,"  or  "hollow 
chests,"  or  have  awkward  manners. 

Whom  did  I  hear  say,  "Well,  if  you 
give  it  at  all  do  not  put  it  in  the  country 
school?"  Why  not?  Is  it  true  that  city 
people  are  so  much  superior,  that  they 
demand  more  attention,  or  are  they  in- 
ferior and  need  more  training  ?  Let 
Jackson,  Garfield  or  Lincoln  answer. 
Why  should  the  country  person  be 
marked  by  his  awkward  bearing  ?  It  has 
been  obscn-ed  that  wherever  physical 
training  has  been  given  one  finds  flexible 
and  graceful  bodies.  Then,  by  all 
means,  allow  the  country  boy  to  culti- 
vate himself  along  the  same  lines  as  his 
city  cousin. 

A  fine  personal  apj>earance  is  very  de- 
sirable; but,  above  this,  everyone  ranks 
good  health,  which  "is  the  soul  that  ani- 
mates all  enjoyments  of  life,   which  fade 
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and  are  tasteless,  if  not  dead,  with 
otit  it"  Physical  culture  does  much 
for  the  health.  By  the  regular  repetition 
of  a  simple  gymnastic  exercise,  the 
muscles  are  developed  and  strengthened, 
the  blood  is  driven  over  the  body  with 
greater  rapidity,  respiration  is  quickened 
and  the  increased  supply  of  life-giving 
oxygen  makes  the  blood  purer.  With 
the  main  organs  strengthened,  the  whole 
body  cannot  fail  to  be  in  a  more  healthy 
condition. 

Gymnastic  movements  assume  an  edu- 
cational, as  well  as  a  hygienic  character. 
The  intellectual  powers  receive  sound 
drill — the  perceptive,  memorj*,  judg- 
ment, reason  and,  above  all.  the  will. 
From  the  fine  statuary  that  has  descend- 
ed to  lis  we  can  see  how  much  the 
ancient  (Ireeks  appreciated  a  perfectly 
developed  physical  form.  The  gym- 
nasium was  the  place  for  both  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  culture.  The  train- 
ing of  body  and  mind  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  Venus  de  Milo  and  the 
Uiad  are  the  result  of  this  companion- 
ship. 

Of  what  value  is  a  vigorous  body 
when  the  head  has  not  strength  to  rule 
over  it  properly,  or  a  strong  mind  with  a 
IxKly  too  weak  to  carry  out  its  plans  and 
purposes  ?  "A  man  is  only  as  strong  as 
his  weakest  part."  Shall  we  not  there- 
fore look  for  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  whole  nature,  physical,  mental 
and  moral.  M.  W.  M. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE  SOIiAR  MICROSCOPE. 


H    an( 

^K  The  solar  microscopes,  made  by  the 
^P  students  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School, 
have  Ijeen  carefully  described  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Pacific  School 
Journal  for  last  year. 


They  are  simple,  inexpensive  instru- 
ments, constrocted  apon  the  same  piin. 
ciple  as  the  magic  lantern  ts,  bat  tbe  ^nn 
is  the  illaminaring  power.  The  room  to 
be  used  should  be  darkened  and  the 
image  is  prpjected  upon  a  screen.  Oiie 
can  readily  see  why  this  instmnient  is 
superior  to  the  co«apoand  micioscope  tor 
class  work,  for  all  the  children  can  ob- 
serve the  object  at  the  same  lime.  They 
can  also  draw  the  enlarged  object  from 
the  screen,  if  sufficient  light  is  admilic^I 
into  the  room,  but  not  enough  to  rentier 
the  magnified  object  indistinct. 

These  microscopes  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Normal  students  as  a  part  «if 
tbe  work  in  manual  training  and  in 
Physics.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the 
prej>aration  and  mounting  of  objects  for 
the  microscope,  though  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  mount  objects  for  temporary  use. 
They  may  be  moistened  enough  to  ad- 
here to  a  glass  slide  and  can  be  used  tem- 
porarily in  this  way. 

But  if  the  object  is  to  be  preserved  for 
future  use  in  the  class  room,  it  should  be 
mounted   on  a  glass  slide  one  inch  br 
three  inches,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  alcohol.     Care  should  be 
taken  to  clean  the  slide  thoroughly,  2S 
any  dust  upon  it  will  be  magni5ed  and 
will  mar  the  distinctness  of  the  injage. 
The  object  to  be  mounted,  suppose  it » 
the  wing  of  a  fly,  should  be  placed  ia 
the  center  of  the  slide.     Then  a  small 
and  thinner  piece  of  glass,  which  is 
thoroughly  clean,  and  which  has  cemei 
around  its  edges,  should  lie  placed  ovi 
the  wing,  and  held  down  firmly  in  place 
in  the  slide  until  the  cement  hardens. 
The  slide  is  then  ready  to  be  used,  a 
the  specimen  is  preserved. 

I  have  been  usii:g  the  solar  microscoj 
with  the  study  of  entomology,  and  fi 
it  has  done  much  to  increase  the  interest 
in   that  subject.       I    have    found    th 
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slides     containing    the    dust    from    the 
rings  of  butterflies  have  been  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  children.     If  you 
Irop  some  of  the  dust  from  the  wing  of  a 
>utterfly  upon  a  slide,  and  mount  in  the 
nanner  I  have  descriljed,  or  use  it  with- 
>ut  mounting,  it  will  be  an  interesting 
Itudy.     The  wing   of  a   butterBy,  with 
the  dust  rubbed  off  from  one  part,  when 
Itnounted    shows    plainly    that   it   is  the 
[dust  that  gives  the  color  to  a  biitterily's 
ring.     I    have   also   mounted  the  legs, 
>roboscts,    and   anlennic*   ol    butterflies. 
*he   antenna  of  moths  are  interesting 
[microscopic  objects,  when  compared  with 
Ihe  antenna;  of  butterflies: 

The  month  parts  of  insects  afford  ex- 

[cellent  opportunities  for  cuhivating  the 

[reasoning  faculties,  as  well  as  the  per- 

[c^ptive  faculties,  if  these  parts  are  com- 

ired  in  the  different  insects,  and  the 

Iteasons  given  for  the  differences.      Such 

[questions  as  "Why  does  a  butterfly  need 

a  proboscis  that  can  be  uncoiled?"  "Why 

|i.sn't  a  bees  mouth  like  the  mouth  of  a 

[butterfly,  or  a  butterfly's  lilce  that  of  a 

ibeetle?"    lead   the   children   to    observe 

[more    carefully,    and    serve    to    arouse 

thought.      Similar   questions    might    be 

tasked  about  the  legs.      The  leg  of  a  bee 

when  mounted  to  show  the  pollen  pocket 

in  the  hind  leg,  and  the   bee's   mouth 

Pvheu  mounted  to  show  the  five  parts  of 
the  proboscis,  also  the  sting  of  a  bee,  af- 
ford opportunities  for  interesting  stud3'. 
Such  questions  as,  "Why  is  the  leg  of 
a  bee  more  hairy  than  the  leg  of  a  fly?" 
"Why  does  a  grasshopper's  leg  differ 
from  the  leg  of  a  bee?"  will  serve  to 
arouse  thought  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
observation.  The  venation  in  the  wings 
of  insects  can  be  well  observed  with  the 
aid  of  the  solar  microscope,  and  makes 
very  interesting  work. 
H  These  objects  are  only  a  few  of  a  large 
number  I  have  been  able  to  prepare,  and 
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have  been  used  with  excellent  results 
But   while  I   use  the    microscope    with 
entomology  work,  I  do  not  let  that  be  ali 
of  the  work.     I  have  used  it  successfully" 
only  after  each  child  has  observed  the  in- 
sect in  the  class  room.      Then  he  is  abl 
to   view   the    magnified    object    intelH 
gently.     I  think  work  with  the  solar  mi 
croscope  is  so   fascinating    both  to   Ih 
teacher  and  the  pupils  that  there  is  dan 
ger  of  carrying  it  too  far.  and  of  making 
it  an  end  rather  than  a  means.       I  hav^ 
endeavored  to  guard  against  this  by  hold- 
ing  the   children   responsible   for   what 
they  see,  and   by  having  them  draw  th 
object  from  memory. 

Some  may  think  that  this  work  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  spend  in  this  way.  Others  ma 
think  there  is  no  sense  in  it,  no  need  o 
it,  the  children  had  better  do  somethin 
else;  that  this  is  wasting  time.  But 
find  that  it  has  not  taken  up  much  time 
and  that  time  has  been  well  spent.  The 
interest  aroused  in  observation  work  b; 
the  use  of  the  microscope  has  spread  to] 
the  other  less  interesting  work,  and  has; 
made  all  of  the  class  work  pleasanter* 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  I  believe 
that  the  study  of  natural  science  opens 
the  eyes  of  the  children  so  that  they  willfl 
be  able  to  do  their  other  work  in  a 
shorter  lime  than  they  could  otherwise 
doit. 

W^e  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  means  of 
arousing  interest  in  the  children  or  of 
making  their  school  work  pleasant.  If 
children  are  interested  they  cannot  help 
learning  something.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  less  need  of  "keeping  order"  if 
the  school  work  were  made  more  inter-i 
esting  and  pleasant.  If  the  solar  micro- 
scope did  nothing  el.se  but  interest  the 
pupils  this  alone  should  recommend  it  to 
all  enthusiastic  teachers. 
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Trio.— 
Throughout  our  whole  lives  may  this  thought, 
like  a  song. 

In  its  truth  nnd  its  helpfulness,  win  us 
To  reaching  our  highest  lu  going  along, 

Liviuji;  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
Up  to  our  highest,  each  day,  ev'ry  day, 
Though    toilsome    and    oftentimes  weary  the 

way, 
But  still  going  upward  we  finally  mav 

Make  our  lives  show  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

Chorus: — 

Live  up  to  the  highest  the  heart  may  bold; 

To  the  highest  in  work  or  rest; 
To  the  true  ideals  that  the  thoughts  enfold; 

Live  up  to  the  highest  and  best. 

Tkio — 2nd  Verse. 
Oh  why  should  we  sing  yo\»  a  farewell  song, 

As  if  ties  of  our  sciiool-life  must  sever? 
When  teaching  in  schools  of  our  own,  we  be- 
long 

To  the  Normal  more  truly  than  ever. 
It  is  nurs  to  make  plaiu  that  the  Normal  is 

just 
In  srnding  us  outward  as  worthy  of  trust. 
Our  fitness  for  work,  our  willingness  must 

He  approved  by  our  earnest  endeavor. 

Cho:— 

Solo— 
We   feel    no   mere   gladness    that    lessons  are 
done, 

And  in  all  our  enjoyment  comes  o'er  us, 
The  thought  that  the  battles  not  easily  wou 

Have  prepared  us  tor  duties  before  us. 
And  looking  backward,  our  class  agrees 
That  every  past  discouragement  flees 
Thiuking  of  benefits,  rather  than  C's, 

Wc  thank  our  teacliers  in  grateful  cliorus. 

Cho:— 

And  although  our  study  as  class  work  ends, 
And  our  thoughts  are  outward-reaching, 
Our  work  in  common  will  hold  us  friends. 

As  we  strive  to  follow  the  voice,  beseeching. 
That  our  lives  shall  prove  our  motto  true, 
And  the  class  of  the  summer  of  Ninety-Two 
Accomplish  the  most  that  a  class  can  do. 
Living  up  to  the  best  in  its  leaching. 


AI^UX4NI    NOTES. 

For   the  past  year  Lillian  Berger,  Dec,  '87 
las  been  teaching  in  Colusa  Co. 

Sadie  B.  Honn,  Jan.   '90,  is  teaching  in  the 
graded  school  of  Saint  Helena. 

Zader  Eley,  Dec.  'S7,  finished  her  third  term 
in  the  Sweet  Flower  district. 


Phoebe  Parker.  May  'Si,  is  teaching  in  Sin 
Diego. 

Fannie  Hay,  Jan.  '90,  have  just  finished  i 
successful  term  of  teaching  near  Watsonville. 

Oliver  Webb.  Dec.  '87,  occupies  the  positioa 
of  manual  training  instructor  in  the  scbooU  of 
San  Diego. 

Luella  M.  Alexander,  June  '91 .  finished  her 
first  school  in  Conn  Valley  School,  St.  Helew, 
Napa  Co. 

A.  E.  Shumate.  June  '88,  has  been  appoiotpl 
principal  of  the  Los  Gates  school,  SanuCUf* 
Co. 

Georgia  Thatcher,  June  '89.  has  been  elected 
to  teach  one  of  the  highest  grades  in  the  Sia 
Diego  city  schools. 

Kstella    Murdoch.  Jan.  "91.    and    Annie  W,] 
Brewer,  June  '91,  have  recently  been  elected  l( 
positions  in  the  San  Diego  schools. 

Olive  A.  Alexander.  June  '91,  has  a  pleasant 
school  of  fourteen  pupils  at  Sur,  Monterey  Co., 
iu  the  Palo  Colorado  district, 

Leota  MeCreary,  Class  of  June  '91,  finishi 
an  eight  months  school  in  the  Greeu  Distrii 
Fresno  Co.,  last  term. 

Christina  Reeg,  Jan. 
nionths  since  graduation 
District,  El  Dorado  Co. 

Marion  L.  Eaton,  June  "91,  has  not  Uu^ 
since  graduation,  but  has  a  pleasant  school 
gaged  for  next  fall. 


'92,    taught   Ihr 
in    the    Green»il 


Frances  Brotherlon,  June   '90,  who  has 
teaching  in  Paskenta,  Tehnma  Co.,  is  engajj 
to  teach  in  the  Red  Bluff  graded  schools. 

Lizzie  Armstrong,  May  '87,  ond  Mirian 
Kooser,  Dec.  '83,  have  been  re-elected  lo  | 
sitions  in  the  San  Diego  City  Schools. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Mackenzie,  May  *Hj,  1 
taught  continuously  in  San  Diego  since  Ai 
'87.  She  is  considered  one  of  San  Dieg 
best  teachers. 

Miss  Alma  Patterson,  March  '77,  who  1 
taught  very  successfully  in  San  Diego  city 
a  number  of  years  has  resigned  her  position 
account  of  ill  health. 

Hattie  M.  Canfield,  June  '90,  who  has  chai 
of  the  Las  Virgenes  school,  writes  she  has) 
returned  from  a  very  pleasant  institute  in  1 
Angeles. 
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1  Miles,  June  'S9,  has   not   taught  during 
8t  year. 

k  Grozelier,  Jan.   '90,    writes  that  she 
llast  term  at  Smith  Flat. 

it  P.   Hatch,  June   '90,   is  teaching  in 
Lake  district,  Mono  Co. 

$e  J.  Matthus  is  teachiing  in  the  Frank- 
Irict  school,  Smta  Clara  Co. 

I  n.  J.  Bjrlon  {'i.'r  Hyatt),  Class  of  May 
peaching  at  her  home  in  Oak  Bar. 

(aret  Claussen,  June  '91,  is  teaching  the 
[school,  Monterey  Co.  She  has  an  en- 
It  of  thirty-three  pupils. 

a  sex'eu  monlh^'  tertu,  the  Quartz  Val- 
istrict  School  closed.  Liiia  Diggles, 
ifp,  was  in  charge, 

y  MacGowan,  May  '87,  is  teaching  in 
idgeville  school.  She  has  been  teaching 
lool  for  three  terms. 

[Cuddeback  l>istrict  .school,  Humboldt 
been  taught  lor  three  nionlhs  by  Nel- 
[:kwith,  Class  of  June,  1891. 

M.    M'Cuen,    Jan. 'go,    who   has   ha<J 
of  a  school  in  El  Dorado  Co.  during 
Iter,  is  now  teaching  in  Oleta,  Amador 

a  seven    months    term,    the  Gazelle 

Siskiyou  Co.,  closed  in  April.  Bertha 

I,  June  '90,  has  had  charge  of  the 
[for  two  terms. 

graduation,  E.  E.  Roberts,  June  '91, 
Igbt  in  Picas.-int  Grove,  SuUcr  Co.  Uur- 
ie  winter  months,  he  taught  a  private 
bool  and  a  private  night  school. 

intermediate  department  of  the  Tacoma, 

kigton  school  is  being  taught  by  Edith 

lob.  May  '87.    She  writes  thai  she  has 

pleasant     room,     nith    thirty-eight 

Griswold,  June  'Sg,   and   Miss  M.  P. 

have  been  engaged  to  teach  English 
iDmanship  in  Santa  Tekla,  S.^n  Salvador, 
ifL  America.     They  expect  to  l>egin  work 

re  middle  of  October. 
Conn  {tuf  Lizzie  Miller),  Class  of  May 
ts  taught  ten  years  since  graduation, 
opes  to  get  a  life  diploma  this  year. 
|of  these  ten  years  have  been  spent  in 
Irk  Street  Trimary  School  of  Walla 
[Washington . 


Kate  B.  Hall,  Jan.  '92,  has  not  been  teach- 
ing, but  expects  to  begin  in  September. 

\V.  J.  Dougherty,  June  '91,  is  teaching  in 
Aromas  district,  San  Benito  Co. 

Alma  I.  Worrell,  June  '91,  has  not  taught 
since  graduation. 

Mj'ra  A.  Fairfield,  Class  of  Jan.  '92  has  not 
taught  since  graduation, 

.Amy  Wlifitniore,  May  'S3,  is  principal  of  one 
of  the  San  Uiego  city  schools. 

Helen  Sumner,  June  '90,  begins  work  near 
.\lma,  Santa  Clara  Co.  this  month. 

-Annie  Hughes,  June  'S9.  has  completed  her 
term's  work  at  Mistletoe  district. 

Gertrude  Vinzent,  June  '90,  lias  been  teach- 
ing a  small  private  class  in  San  Francisco. 

Frank  A.  Butts  is  principal  of  the  Areata 
school.  Miss  Etta  Ogden  is  one  of  his  assist- 
ants. 

Mary  £.  Norton,  Xtnas  '84,  is  teaching  in 
Fresno.  She  has  taught  fifteen  terms  since 
her  graduation. 

Katie  L.  Cull,  Class  of  June,  '90,  who  has 
been  teaching  since  graduation  in  Fresno  Co., 
was  married  to  Mr.  Orr  a  short  time  ago. 

Owing  to  ill  health,  Lillian  M.  Libbey,  Jan. 
'91,  has  not  been  teaching.  She  hopes  to 
teach  again  next  year. 

Elinor  D.  Pratt,  May  '86,  gave  up  teaching 
April  1S90,  to  take  a  position  in  the  office  of 
the  IT.  S.  Surveyor  General,  San  Francisco. 

Marguerite  Joyes,  June  'go.  has  charge  ol 
the  school  in  Tunis  district,  San  Mateo  Co. 
She  writes  that  there  are  few  Normal  gradu- 
ates teaching  in  that  county. 

Florence  M.  Hayes,  May  '86,  is  teaching  her 
third  term  in  the  Cayton  school.  She  has  a 
school  of  twenty-two  pupils,  four  of  which  are 
Indian  children. 

Blanche  Tarr,  [une  'Sg,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  Santa  Maria  school,  which  closed  the 
last  of  May,  spent  her  vacation  in  San 
Jose.  She  expects  to  take  charge  of  the  same 
school  next  term. 

Alice  Crawford,  Class  June  '90,  has  taught 
sixteen  months  since  graduation.  For  the 
past  six  months  she  has  had  a  Grammar 
grade  school  of  forty-seven  pupils  at  Sawyer'j 
Bar,  8iskiyoD  Co. 


THE  PRANG 
COURSE  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Based  on  Educational  Art  and  Industrial  Principles. 

Endorsed  by  nearly  all  those  Iviucators  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Public  School  Education  in  this  country  during  the  last  20  years. 

Admitted  by  high  Enropean  authority  to  be  superior  toanytbini;  provided 
for  teaching  Oruwin);  in  the  Elemeutary  Schools  of  Europe.  (See  Pedagogium, 
LeipsiR,  April,  1889.) 

Adopted  by  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Studied  by  at  least  two  and  one-half  million  pupils. 

Taught  in  all  the  leading  Art  Training  Schools  of  this  country. 

Made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  a  majority  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
both  east  and  west. 

Leads  directly  to  Manual  Training — is  in  itself,  through  the  exercises  it 
provides  for  making,  a  means  for  Elementary  Manual  Training. 

Represents  and  Typifies  in  its  evoluiion,  during  a  period  of  more  than  20 
years,  the  Art  Movement  in  America. 
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Prang's     Primary     Course  I'ro»-idcswfork  for  Fir»l«nclS*f:oiid  rrlmnrynrtwles in  Model  SWdy.  CSij 
.  ModcHdg.  Paper  CuUitig,  Slick  L.aying,  Drawtux,  Color,  etc. 

Prang's    ShortSr    COUrSS   ^*  imcuiled  to  succeed  the  wort  of  the  Primory  Course  in  wrhools  wha*« 

orgnnixation  niufcca  a  simple  and  condensed  program  of  work  the  moildf- 

•Imble.    It  consists  ofa  graded  seriea  ot  j  Urawing  Books,  each  cuveriug  a  year's  work,  nud  u  .Mauual  for  TeKbtn. 

Prana's    ComDlstd    CoiirSO   U  uueiideil  for  use  in  plnce  of  the  shorter  Courie  in  liitermediale.C-fiD- 

—  — -    l_ ^    ni«r.  mid  High  .Schrxils  of  cltu-s  where  ihc  work  is  well  e<nnbli«hrf.»i«i 

Where  a  due  amount  of  tune  is  f^reti  to  the  sludv  uf  Knrm  and  UrawinK.     It  constats  of  10  (iradcd  Draving  B<.oki 
with  accotupauyinx  Patterns  for  Model  Making  and  ManuaU  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Prang's  Standard   Colored    Papers.  ^ '^'•<',f*"".''»^'*"  °r™'°' ^''E'"'*T'r"'^' "'Tfi'''?l!I^*rf 

been   fixed   niter   long  study   ol   the    fciculific  thcorji  w 

Color,  wide  expettcnce  in  the  actual  use  of  Color  in  Art  and  in  IJie  Industries.,  and  repeated  coufcrecce  with  Coli" 
■xperts,  both  Ameticaa  and  European. 


SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS   OF 


Prang's  Course  In  Drawing. 

Manuals,  Text-Books  and  Models, 

Prang's  Blank  Drawing  Books. 
(Tissued.) 

Prang's  Practice  Drawing  Paper. 


Prang's  Colored  Papers. 

(In  packages  and  full  sheets.) 

Prang's    Non-Poisonous 
Water  Colors, 

Prang's    Drawing   Pencils 
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The  Prano-  Educational  Co., 


tWM.  S.  MACK,  W€a*-ern  Mar.ager. 
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^acific  Coast  Teacher 


Be  devoted  In  the  Educatioual  liilcrcntB 

vf  the  Tacitic  CoaAl. 
Okcan  of  the  Alumni  Asmktiation  oI  the 
•jltb  kobjual  School. 


,  JCRV  ANW  FRANKLIN  K.  BAKTHKL. 

»p"c«  $1  per  Annum,  »'«y>'ic  tti  advncc 

.'rtuing  rates  sent  upon  application, 
comnianicatiou*  to 

JIIER  PACIFIC  COAST  TEACIIEH, 

Box  8l,  SA?f  JcWE,  Cal. 
HTH  «   WtiXOK,    171  WUT  MNT*  CtJklU  CT.,  tAN  JO«f  • 


EACHERS.  attention! 
Do  you  want  a  good  ed- 
ucational magazine?  We 
will  endeavor  to  meet 
that  want.  \'olume  two 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Tkachek  begins  with 
thi.s  number,  and  with  it 
a  strengthened  determin- 
ation   lo    excel     in    the 


work  we  have  undertaken.  Would  you 
like  also  to  have  an  Eastern  educational 
journal  ?  In  that  also  we  have  tried  to 
anticipate  the  desires  of  coast  teachers. 
In  the  circular  which  accompanies  this 
number,  to  which  we  would  call  your  at- 
tention for  further  particulars,  we  make 
an  offer  of  a  year's  subscription  to  both 
the  Pacific  Coast  Teacher  and  The 
School  Review  for  $1.25.  The  com- 
bined subscription  price  being  hereto- 
fore $1.75. 


Custom  in  education,  as   in   ali. 

other  things,  is  generally  frowned  upon 
as  being  a  bar  to  progress.  That  cjual- 
ity  of  the  humau  mind  which  rather 
urges  it  to  obey  King  Fashion  than  to 
stand  alone,  may.  however,  be  not  so 
great  an  obstacle  to  growth  as  it  is  often 
declared  to  be.  If  every  one  were  "a 
law  unto  himself,"  disdaining  to  follow, 
but  endeavoring  always  to  lead,  and 
ever  exhibiting  his  "whims"  and  "eccen- 


•RTHAND. 


TYPEWRITING, 


TELEGRAPHY. 


^errill  «.  College, 

.^:iiji>. Zt 

r.  Market  and  Third  Sts.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 

e  Leadintr  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 


gjLY  INSTITUTION  conducted  by  Practical  Reporters  and  Uxpert  Operators.  Spe- 
ments  offered  to  studetits.  Individual  instrtictinu  ill  Shorthand.  Twenty-two  of  the 
;  and  best  Typewriting  Mnchines.  Most  convenient  location  in  San  Francisco.  Day 
ing  Classes.  TKRMS  VHRY  MODKRATE.  First  class  elevator  rervice  both  day 
Send  for  circular. 

CLARENCE  S.   MERRILL,  Principal. 

LAW    STENOGRAPHER, 
Reviser    of    MARSH'S    NEW     MANUAL    OF    PHONETIC    SHORTHAND. 
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tricities"  under  the  consoling  title  "indi- 
vidualitj-^" — life  would  be  very  noticeably 
increased  in  obstinacy  and  selfishness, 
while  probably  not  at  all  advanced  in 
true  originality. 

The  ability  to  lean,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  is  the  first  requisite  of 
strength.  We  must  build  upon  what 
has  already  been  achieved,  not  discredit 
everything  and  start  at  bed-rock.  The 
astronomer  must  know  Kepler  and  New- 
ton and  Laplace  before  be  is  enabled  to 
find  new  paths  among  the  stars;  the  biol- 
ogist must  know  Huxley  and  Haeckel 
better  than  protoplasm  before  be  i.s  fairly 
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equipped  for  original  research;  the 
ister  bases  himself  on  the  theology  oft 
past,  and  the  lawyer  and  physician 
recognized  authorities  in  the  law- 
medicine.  None  of  these  presume 
have  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  principles  involved  in  their  scien 
or  callings.  Why.  then,  should  teacb 
r.ot  learn  all  they  can  about  teaching 
from  those  who  are  authorities  in  the 
art?  Read  books,  magazines — anything, 
that  will  elevate  the  vantage  ground  of 
truth.  When  the  learning  of  the  great 
teachers  ofthepastis  ours;  when  we  know 
of  Socrates,  of  Compayre.  of  Rousseau. 


FINE    PRESENTS 

E.  B.  LEWIS,  Bookseller, 

12  South   First  St.,  San  Jose. 


Gift  Books.  Poems  In  Nice  Bindl 
Leather  Goods,   Etc. 


NORMAL  GRADUATES. 
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RS.      M.      MAY,  ^.^  56  SouMi  First:  gt 

Fall  .  Millinery  *  Goods, 

♦ PARlstAN  Hats  for  Kvkkviiouv 

A  Visit  to  Mrs.    NIAY'S    PARLORS    will   repay  you,| 

FRENCH  NOUG, 


BUTTERCUPS  «<N: 

RUDOLPH, 


lATS 


*v^^ 


^^andy  jVIanufacturer 


FURNISHING    PARTII 
A    SPECIALTY. 


ICE  CREAM  AND  ICE  CREAM  SODI 


61  East  Santa  Clara  Street  San  Jose.  Cal. 


CLIT^    OF    ©AN    ^OSEl." 


A-     ^      FANCY  GOODS. 


Mann,  of  Bain,  of  Spencer,  then  our 
steps  will  be  surer  and  more  modest. 
Disdain  not  fashions,  "fads"  and  cus- 
toms, when  they  appear  to  be  well  sup- 
ported. Test  them,  analyze  them,  deal 
fairly  with  them,  and  then  adapt,  re- 
model, recast,  or  dismiss  them.  Be  first 
thoughtful,  then  original;  all  other  orig- 
inality is  sham. 


TEACHER. 

benefit.  With  articles  giving  the  re- 
sults of  original  research  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Earl  Barnes  of 
Stanford  University,  the  department  will 
be  especially  valuable  to  teachers  who 
desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional laws  of  childhood. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  Professor  C.  H.  McGrew  will  con- 
duct in  this  journal  a  department  de- 
voted to  the  Psychology  of  childhood 
and  the  scientific  study  of  children. 
Having  conducted  more  than  thirty-five 
institutes  in  this  state.  Prof.  McGrew 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 

Fourteen  years  experience  as  teacher, 
county  superintendent  and  lecturer  and 
loug  years  of  study  and  investigation  in- 
sure a  department  that  wil!  Ije  of  great 


The  matter  fur  thk:  State  ad^ 
vanced  Geography  prepared  by  Mrs.  F. 
P,  Wilson  and  Professors  Kleeberger 
and  Rattan  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The 
book  will  contain  about  one  hundred 
pages.     More  space  than  usual  is  given 

FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS 

KliouUl  look  wAh  i;i-i  t..  ilir  !!■  .il.s  thm  lire  read  bv 
Ihcir  SUNS  and  U.MtiHTKKS.  Mr.  V..  C.  Sledmail  Iiu3 
MtsA  !•'.  M.  HutL'liiiison  linve  spent  «ev«-ti  ycnrsiu  choos- 
ing; from  five  hundred  thuu«aud  volumes  the  d.nxi  pagra. 
3.IJ71  select jous.  1.307  nuthors.  am]  I^^  full  t-age  porlrait* 
contained  in  "The  Librirv  ol  American  Lll«rature."  the 
best  librnry  iu  ilsell.  mid  tlic  licsl  giiuJe  iii  selecting 
books.     JJeMrripliiiii  free 

CHAS.  L.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  07  FIKh  Ave..  Naw  York. 
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QUA  IS  THE  Time   • 

.JO    ENTtR    THE 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

T^e  OKLiV  Actual  Buisness  College 
I9  San  Frapcisco. 


This  Institution  offers  superior  advantages  to  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  self-support. 

Five  regular  conrses  of  Instruction,  namely:  Counnercial,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, English  and  Penuianship,  each  under  the  supervision  of  Accomplished  In- 
structors. Special  cour.se  in  Bookkeeping  for  Teachers  from  the  Public  Schools. 
No  vacations. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  teachers  to  visit  us  and  make  our  offices  their 
headquarters  while  in  the  city.     Correspondence  solicited. 

Addreaa.  S.   F.   BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

1236    Market    Street,  SAPJ    FRANCISCO. 
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o  the  Pacifiic  Coast.  A  new  feature  is 
the  de6ning  and  pronunciation  of  words 
as  they  occur  in  the  text.  It  promises  to 
be  the  mo.^t  popular  of  the  state  text 
books. 


composed  of  those  who  take  it  of  theifj 
option  aud  because  they  are  interested  in  ftl 
its  own  sake." 

Respectfully.  Geo.  W.  Frick. 


Among  the  many  testimonials  wb 
have  received,  none  seem  more  to  the 
point  than  the  following  from  Geo.  W. 
Frick,  Superintendent  of  schools  of  Ala- 
meda county: 

"I  consider  the  Pacific  Coast  Tkachkr  a 
success  both  from  a  literary  and  practical  point 
of  view.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  its  new 
blood  and  snap  as  well  as  its  educational  and 
literary  worth  is  being  appreciated  •  •  • 
The  fact  that  it  has  no  help  from  the  State  but 
is  purely  the  result  of  the  pluck  and  energy  of 
two  young  men  who  saw  an  opening  and  are 
now  ably  filling  it  should  commend  it  to  every 
one.  It  should  be  a  good  advertising  medium 
because  its  circulation  is  not  conAned  to  the 
pigeon-holes  of  school  trustees  or  to  the 
teacher's  desk,    and    its  subscription  list  is 


While  on  kvbrv  hand  compl.uxts 
are  heard  against  crowded  courses  of 
study,  and  the  difficulty  of  grading  the 
country  school,  County  boards  may  welJ 
follow  the  example  set  by  San  Luis 
Obispo  County.  Superintendent  Ann- 
strong,  in  sending  us  the  new  manual  for 
that  county  writes,  "You  will  observe 
that  it  reduces  the  course  of  instruction 
that  is  compulsory  to  the  absolute  legal 
niinitnum  and  that  Algebra.  Pbysics, 
Knglish  Literature  and  Word  Analysis 
are  taken  from  the  Eighth  Year  and  pat 
into  an  optional  Ninth  Year  course. 
believe  all  counties  in  the  state  will  da 
likewise  when  the  advantages  thus  se 
cured  are  brought  to  their  notice.    In  no 


]  A.  FRAZER,  D.  D.  S., 


Graduate 

Graduate  of  the   Baltimore 

Office,  Room  20  Porter  Building, 


L>ei"itist 

College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


San  Jose,  C.ii.. 


SAN  JOSE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

»        5      And  Training  School,        j        2 

PORTER  BUILDING,  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 

ftook-Keeping.  Penmanship,  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  Higher  Bngliah,  t/«lin, 

Greek.  French,  German.  Spanish,  Elocution. 

^  Send  for  Catalogue.  ^ 

ll^orou^b  IiJStruccioo  Exp^rieije^d  JS^aob^rs  T^'"'"S  r^^asotjaW?' 

"  THE  POSTOFFICE  BOOK-STORE 

!•  the  place  to  get  stationery,  books,  music,  musical  instruments,  etc.     Students  J 
,aM|i|iIU>s  n  Sjiecialty. 

•*»rp  in  and  examine  stock  and  prices.     If  you  are  too  far  away  "  to  step  in,'' 

the  proprietor.  W.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list'  ' 

etc.     .Address — Postoffice  Bookstore,  San  Jose. 
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way  can  the    country  school   be 
graded." 


RE.^D  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  OP  ThE 

Prang  Educational  Co.,  The  Milton 
Bradley  Co.,  and  The  Boston  School 
Supply  Co.  Every  progressive  teacher 
should  patronize  progressive  firms,  and 
watch  the  advertisements  in  this  niaga- 
mt.  A  very  little  amount  judiciously 
spent  for  aids  will  lighten  your  burden  of 
monotony. 

■  ^  ■ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 


la  "Little  Clare  and  Mr.  Coach,"— a 
delightful  book  in  which  is  related  the 
experiences  of  a  real  little  girl, — Miss 
Lola  A.  Balis  draft's  an  exceedingly  sym- 
pathetic and  artistic  picture  of  the  inno- 
cence and  natural  affections  of  childhood. 
The  scene  is  western,  being  laid  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Me.xico,  and  the  pure  inno- 
cence of  the  little  child,  Clare,  stands 
out  in  strong  relief  against  the  rugged- 

Ioess  that  is  characteristic  of  the  west. 
"•Mr.  Coach"  is  the  name  of  a  coach  dog 
that  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  story- 
lUidy, — (for  such  the  little  work  might 


be  called.)  Miss  Balis  is  a  graduate  of 
the  San  Jose  Normal  and  exhibits  in  this 
little  book  a  share  of  the  sympathy  and 
observation  that  has  contributed  to  make 
her  a  successful  teacher.  Price  $i.oo, 
Gilt-edge  edition  $1.25. 

gir*SPECI.\L  NOTICE. 
By  special  arrangement  with  Miss 
Balis  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  $1.00 
edition  of  the  book  "Little  Clare  and 
Mr.  Coach,"  with  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Pacific  Coast  Teachek 
(regular  subscription  price  $1)  for  the 
very  small  sum  of  $1.35.  This,  with 
another  offer  made  in  another  part  of  this 
magazine  brings  it   within  reach   of  all 


San  Jose  Transfer  Co. 

TELEPHONE    78. 
BuRKETT  ft  Bennett,  Props. 


The  onlv  outhoriitcJ  Tronsrcr  Company  for  Ihc  South- 
ern Pacific  Co.    HsKKiige  and  frtriKlil  tuHiid  Irom 
Hitilruud    l)«poU.       Moving    I'lancj^i   niid 
Furniiuic  a  gpi-clalty.      Bafj^'gagc 
stored  5dj)-»  l"t«e  of  charge. 

Trtjck^iig,   drayirig,   nnd    all    kindn  of  hcAvy    hnuling 

prompUy  done      DagKOife  checked  il  hotels  niid 

residence*  toalt  pjiutsin  l'.  S.  *  Canada. 


Office,  35  W.  Santa  Clara  St,,       San  Jose,  Cal. 


®        W.    K.    JENKINeS.        ®        ® 

■The  Leading  patrpisber  cind  H^itter, 


Fine   Neckwear 


Underwear  a  Specialty 
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Outing  Shjrts  in  Great  Variety 

Soe    our   *•;    White    J.nnii<lri&<i    SUlrtB,    Bosr    in    tJ»e    World 
TRUNKS     HISD     SN^ni-ISes  STRICTL-V     ON©     PRICe. 

^  114    and    11*3    Soutti    First    Street,    San   Jose 

r 


'    you    -want    to    enjoy    a     Delicloua    Glass    of 

ICE     CRET^TW^     SODK     or    a    plate     of     ICE     CREPCTWS 

^^P    Into    the     Klegant     Parlors    of 
^fissiNO    &    Krumb.    Prop's    of  the 


KM  KAY 


A.  Specialty  of  Chocolates  and   Bon-Bons 

•"••ephone  324-.  — -^-^ — ■ — 

118  South  First  Street.  •  Sai 


teachers,  and  includes  either  a  standard 
educational  journal  of  the  east,  or  a  valu- 
able little  book  by  a  western  author,  at 
a  price  less  than  a  single  solitary  sub- 
scription to  any  other  educational  journal 
on  the  coast"  Accept  the  offer  and  aid 
the  cause. 
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Information  Reader.  No.  4  is  now 
ready.  The  book  treats  of  "Modern  lu- 
duslries,"  and  is  edited  by  Robert  Lewis, 
Ph.  D.  It  contains  320  ]iages  of  inter- 
esting reading  and  like  the  other  books  of 
the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part,  deserves  a 
prduiinent  place  in  onr  schools.  Cloth, 
60  cents.  Bo.ston  School  Supply  Co.,  15 
Bromfield  St..  Boston. 


Slang  neither  ennobles  nor  enriches  a 
language.  All  good  things  come  from 
above,  not  from  below. 


Merrill's  Knglish  History,  a  text- 
for  young  pupils,  originally  written  by 
George  Curry,  late  Master  of  Charter- 
house School,  London,  is  now  prepared 
for  American  boys  and  girls  by  the 
Shakesperean  scholar,  \Vm.  J.  Rolfe, 
The  book  had  a  phenomenal  sale  in 
England,  and  deserves  great  popularity 
among  our  younger  students  of  English 
history .  320  pages.  Chas.  E.  Merrill 
&  Co.,  52-54  Lafavette  Place,  New 
York. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Paid  up  subscribers  to  July,  '93.  who 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  offers 
made  in  this  number  may  do  so  by  en- 
closing the  difference  in  amount  to  the 
publislaers.     Box  Si.  9an  Jose. 
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William  Astor  has  promised  Si.ooo,^ 
000  to  found  a  negro  university  in  Oklj 
homa. — College  Man. 


J 
Has  all  the  Ivatcst  Novelties  in 


Store  ^^-^ 


PALL     IV]ILLlN£t^V 


110  South  First  Street, 


Sax   Jose,    Cal 


■i-f-        DR.    DENNINGER,        +-f 

rreals  all  diseases  and  dcfccls  of  the  Myc.  I-^r, 

Nose  niid  Throat.      Glawst-s  lUtcd  lor 

week  aud  defective  cycsigh  I. 

SfRCi.Ai.  Katks  10  Normal  biruENTs 


[Safe  Deposit  Block. 


!RS.  S,  L  CHAPPEL, 

f^afthionoble  ©pcssmakcf 

By  ficDding  n  correct  skirt  me«8are  and  a  well 
filttiifr  wat«t  iia  a  model,  suits  can  be  made 
to  order  without  fitting.        ..... 


San  Josk.  Cai,.      5^  n  Third  St.. 


San  Jose.  Cal. 


-fT  DO     NOT     RORCEX     IN      BUVINC 


^V\/atcl]e5,  •  Jewelry  •  or  •  (Ela^^  •  t®if^5* 

Or  in  having  Repairs  of  the  same  done, 

rt  M.  H.  Osgood  will  give  fine  goods  atid  work  anrl  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

OSGOOD,       -  -  -       156  South  First  Street 
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Preparbd  By  Tub  Executive  Committee. 


I 


obedience  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  President,  on  July  21,  issued  a 
proclamation  recommending  that  Oc- 
tober 21,  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  be  celebrated 
everywhere  in  America  by  suitable  exer- 
cises in  the  schools. 

A  uniform  programme  for  every  school 
in  America,  to  be  used  Columbus  Day, 
simultaneously  with  the  dedicatory  exer- 
cises on  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion grounds  in  Chicago,  will  give  an 
impressive  unity  to  the  popular  celebra- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  the  iuperin- 
tendents  of  Education,  last  February,  ac- 
cepted TAe  Youth's  Companion's  plan  for 
this  national  public  school  celebration, 
they  instructed  their  executive  commit- 
tee to  prepare  an  official  programme  of 
exercises  for  the  day,  uniform  for  every 
school. 

To  enable  preparations  to  begin  mmr- 
diattly,  the  executive  committee  now  pub- 
lish 

THE  OFFICIAL  PROGRAMME. 

■for  the  National  Coiumbian  Publk-Scchool   CrUbra- 
lion,  Friday ^  0(tobcr,3t,  A.  D.y  tSqs. 

[Note. — ^The  schools  sbould  nssenible  at  9 
A.  M.,  in  their  various  rooms.  At  9:30  the  de- 
tail of  veterans  is  expected  to  arrive.  It  is  to 
be  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  yaril  by  the  color 


guard  of  pnpils,  escorted  with  dignilv  to  the 
building,  and  presented  to  the  prinripal.     The 


principal  then  gives  the  signal,  and  the  several  J 
teachers  conduct  their  pupils  to  the  yard,  to^ 
beat  of  drum  or  other  music,  and  arrange 
them  in  a  hollow  square  about  the  fla^,  the 
veterans  and  color  guard  taking  places  by  the 
flag  itself.  The  master  of  ceremonies  then 
(jives  the  command  "Atteutionl"  and  begins 
the  exercises  by  reading  the  proclamation.] 


I.     Reading  of    the    President's 
Proclam.\tion, 
By  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 

Whereas,  By  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved June  29.  1S92,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  I'^nited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  *'That  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  recom- 
mending to  the  people  tbe  observance  in 
all  their  localities  of  the  400th  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1892.  by  public  demonstration, 
and  by  stiitable  exercises  in  their  schools 
and  other  places  of  assembly. 

Now.  Thekefore,  I,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid 
joint  resolution,  do  hereby  appoint  Fri- 
day, October  21,  1S92,  the  400  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,    as  a  general  holiday  for  the 
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people  of  the  United  States,  On  that 
day  let  the  people,  as  far  as  possible. 
cease  from  toil,  and  devote  themselves 
to  such  exercises  as  may  best  express 
houor  to  the  discoverer,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
four  completed  centuries  of  American  life. 

Columbus  stood  in  his  age  as  the 
pioneer  of  progress  and  enlightenment. 
The  system  of  universal  education  is  in 
our  age  the  most  prominent  and  salular>' 
feature  of  the  spirit  of  enlightenment, 
and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the 
schools  be  made  by  the  people  the  center 
of  the  day's  demonstration.  Let  the 
national  flag  float  over  every  school-house 
in  the  country,  and  the  exercises  be  such 
as  shall  impress  upon  our  youth  the 
patriotic  duties   of  American  citizenship 

In  the  churches  and  other  places  of 
assembly  of  American  people  let  there 
be  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Divine 
providence  for  the  devout  faith  of  the 
discoverer  and  for  the  divine  care  and 
guidance  which  have  directed  our 
history  and  so  abundantly  blessed  our 
people. 

In'  Testimoxv  Whkkeof,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  aflfixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
2 1  St  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetv- 
two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enteenth. Benjamin  Harrison. 

By  the  Pre.siiienl:  John  W.  Foster,  Sny.  vf 
State. 

[Note. — W  the  close  of  the  readinfj,  the 
master  uf  ceremonies  announces;  "In  accord- 
ance with  this  rcconiinendalion  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'niled  Stales,  and  as  a  si^;ii  of  our 
devotion  lo  our  country,  let  the  flag  of  the 
Nation  be  unfurled  above  this  school."] 

Raising  of  tiik  Flag 

.  .By  the  ViUram. 

. — As  i\\v  ti;iK  reaches  the  top  of  the 


staff,  the  veterans  will  lead  the  asseinblige  in 
"Three  Cheers  for  'Old  Glory.'  "] 

3.  Salute  to  the  Flag, 


i 


By  thtfttpis. 

[NOTB. — At  a  signal  from  the  principal,  the 
pupils,  in  ordered  ranks,  hands  to  the  side, 
face  the  flag.  Another  signal  is  given;  every 
pupil  gives  the  flag  the  military  salute— rij{hi 
hand  lifted,  palm  downward,  to  a  line  with 
the  forehead  and  close  toil.  Standing  ttaiu, 
all  repeat  together,  slowly:  "1  pledge  alle- 
giance to  roy  flag  and  the  Republic  for  which 
it  stands:  one  Nation,  indivisible,  vrith  liberty, 
and  justice  for  all."  At  the  words,  "to  my 
flag,"  the  right  hand  is  extended  gracefully, 
palm  upward,  towards  the  flag,  and  retnaia 
in  this  gesture  till  the  end  of  the  affirmalion 
whereupon  all  hands  immediately  drop  lo  Ihi 
side.  Then,  still  standing,  as  the  instrument 
strike  a  chord,  all  will  sing  "America"— "M; 
Country,  'lis  of  Thee."] 

4.  ACKNOWLKDGKMLNT  OF  GOD 

Prayer  or  scr^htn 

5.  Song  of  CoLrMBUs  Day 

By  pvpih  and  auditiKi 

(Contributed  by  the  Youth's  Cotnpatiioii.) 

Air:  Lycmi, 

Columbia,  my  land  !  all  the  glad  day 
When  first  to  thy  strand  Hope  pointed  the  wa; 
Hail  him  who  tiiro'  darkness  hrst  followed tl 

flfiuie 
That  led  where  the  Mayflower  of  Liberty  c» 

Dear  Country,  the  star  of  the  valiant  and  fi 
Tfiy  exiles  afar  are  dreaming  of  thee. 
No  fields  of  the  earth  so  enchantingly  shine, 
Nu  air  breathes  such  incense,  such   music  1 
thine. 

Humanity's  home  !  thy  sheltering  breast 
Gives  welcome  and  room  to  strangers oppressN 
Tale  children  of  Hunger  and  Hatred  and  Wroi 
Find  life  in  thy  freeclom  and  joy  in  thy  song. 

Thy  fairest  estate  the  lowly  may  hold, 
Thy  poor  may  grow  great,  thy  feeble  grow  boW 
For  worth  is  the  watchword  to  noble  degitf, 
.\nd  manhood  is  mighty  where  manhood  is  fret 

O  Union  of  States,  and  union  of  souls  I 
Thy  promise  awaits,  thy  future  unfolds. 
Ami  earth  from  her  twilight  is  bailing  the  4i 
That  rises  where  people  aud  rulers  are  one 

—  TkeroH  Bnntm. 

6.     The  Address  "7>i/  Meaning  of  i 

Four  Centuries'* 

^Prepared  by  the  Voutivs  CompauJoa.) 

The  spectacle   America  presents  th 
day    is    without    precedent  in    histoi 
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ocean  to  ocean,  in  city,  vinag:e, 
Country -side,  the  children  of  the 
I  are  marshaled  and  marching  under 
bnner  of  the  Natioti,  and  with  them 
>cople  are  gathering  around  the 
d-house. 

^  are  recognizing  to- day  the  most 
!»sive  anniversary  since  Rome  cele- 
3  her  thousandth  year — the  400th 
hersan."  of  the  stepping  of  a  heniis- 
\  into  the  world's  life;  four  coni- 
I  centuries  of  a  new  social  order; 
tlebration  of  liberty  and  euHghteu- 
organized  into  a  civili/ation. 
^  while,  during  these  hours,  the 
nal  Government  o*  these  United 
I  strikes  the  key-note  of  this  great 
ican  day  that  gives  honor  to  the 
Ion  American  lustitulion  which 
I  us  all,  we  assemble  here  that  we, 
liay  exalt  the  free  school,  that  em- 
B  the  American  principle  of  univer- 
mlightenment  and  equality — the 
characteristic  product  of  the  four 
ries  of  American  life. 
ir  hundred  years  ago  this  luoming. 
*inta's  gun  broke  the  silence,  and 
tnced  the  discovery  of  this  henii- 
e.  It  was  a  virgin  world.  Human 
itherto  upon  it  had  been  without 
icance.  In  the  Old  World  for 
ands  of  years  civilized  men  had 
trying  experiments  in  social  order. 

had  been  found  wanting.  But 
^was  an  untouched  soil  that  lay 
|l  for  a  new  experiment  in  civiliza- 
All  things  were  ready.  New 
I  had  come  to  light,  full  of  over- 
|jg  power,  in  the  Old  World.  In 
few  World  tbey  were  to  work  to- 
jt  with  a  mighty  harmony. 
Iiras  for  Columbus,  propelled  by  this 
life,  to  reveal  the  land  where  these 
jbrces  were  to  be  given  space  for  de- 
pient,  and  where  the  awaited  trial 
I  new  civilization  was  to  be  made. 


To-day  we  reach  our  most  memorable 
milestone.  We  look  backward  and  we 
look  forward. 

Backward,  we  see  the  first  mustering 
of  modern  ideas;  their  long  conflict  with 
Old  World  theories,  which  were  also 
transported  hither.  We  see  stalwart 
men  and  brave  women,  one  moment  on 
the  shore,  then  disappearing  in  dim  for- 
ests. We  hear  the  axe.  We  see  the 
flame  of  burning  cabins  and  hear  the  cry 
of  the  savage.  We  see  the  never-ceasing 
wagon  trains  always  toiling  westward. 
We  behold  log  cabins  becoming  villages, 
then  cities.  We  watch  the  growth  of 
institutions  out  of  little  beginnings — 
schools  becoming  an  educational  system; 
meeting-houses  leading  into  organic 
Christianity;  town  meetings  growing  to 
political  movements;  county  discussions 
developing  federal  governments 

We  see  hardy  men  with  intense  convic- 
tions, grappling,  struggling,  often  amid 
battle  smoke,  and  some  idea  character- 
istic of  the  New  World  always  triumph- 
ing. We  see  settlements  knitting  to- 
gether into  a  nation  with  singleness  of 
purpose.  We  note  the  birth  of  the  mod- 
ern system  of  industry  and  commerce. 
and  its  striking  forth  into  undreamed  of 
wealth,  making  the  millions  members 
one  of  another  as  sentiment  could  never 
bind.  And  under  it  all,  and  through  it 
all,  we  fasten  on  certain  principles  ever 
operating  and  regnant — the  leadership  of 
manhood;  equal  rights  for  every  soul; 
universal  enlightenment  as  the  source  of 
progress.  These  last  are  the  jirinciples 
that  have  shaped  America;  these  princi- 
ples are  the  true  Americanism. 

We  look  torward.  We  are  conscious 
we  are  in  a  period  of  transition.  Ideas 
in  education,  in  political  economy,  in  so- 
cial science  are  undergoing  revisions. 
There  is  a  large  uncertainty  about  the 
outcome.     But   faith   in   the  underlying 
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principles  of  Americanism,  and  in  God's 
destiny  for  the  republic,  makes  a  firm 
ground  of  hope;  The  coming  century 
promises  to  be  more  than  ever  the  age  of 
the  people;  an  age  that  shall  develop  a 
greater  care  for  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
and  make  a  more  solid  provision  for  the 
development  of  each  individual  bj'  the 
education  that  meets  his  need. 

As  no  prophet  among  our  fathers  on 
the  300th  anniversary  of  America  could 
have  pictured  what  the  new  century 
would  do,  so  no  man  can  this  day  reach 
out  and  grasp  the  hundred  years  upon 
which  the  Nation  is  now  entering.  On 
the  \nctorious  results  of  the  completed 
centuries,  the  principles  of  Americanism 
will  build  our  fifth  century.  Its  material 
progress  is  beyond  our  conception,  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  men  with  men,  the  most  tri- 
umphant gains  are  to  be  expected. 
America's  fourth  century  has  been  glori- 
ous; America's  fifth  century  must  be 
made  happy. 

One  institution,  more  than  any  other, 
has  wrought  out  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  and  is  to-day  the  most  trusted  for 
the  future.  Our  fathers,  in  their  wis- 
dom, knew  that  the  foundations  of  lib- 
erty, fraternity  and  equality  must  be  uni- 
versal education.  The  free  school, 
therefore,  was  conceived  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Republic.  Washington 
and  Jefferson  recognized  that  the  educa- 
tion of  citizens  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
church  or  of  other  private  interest;  that 
while  religious  training  belongs  to  the 
church,  and  while  technical  and  higher 
culture  may  be  given  by  private  institu- 
tions, the  training  of  citizens  in  the  com- 
mon knowledge  and  the  common  duties 
of  citizenship  belongs  irrevocably  to  the 
State. 

We,  therefore,  on  this  anniversary  of 
America,  present   the   public  school   as 


the  noblest  expression  of  the  principle  ol 
enlightenment  which  Columbus  graspei 
by  faith.  We  uplift  the  system  of  free 
and  universal  education  as  the  master 
force  which,  under  God,  has  been  in. 
forming  each  of  our  generations  vriththe 
peculiar  truths  of  Americanism.  Amer- 
ica, therefore,  gathers  her  sons  around 
the  school-house  to-day  as  the  institu- 
tion closest  to  the  people,  most  chara> 
teristic  of  the  people,  and  fullest  of  hope 
for  the  people. 

To-day  America's  fifth  century  begins. 
The  world's  twentieth  century  will  sooa 
be  here.  To  the  13,000,000  now  in  the 
American  schools  the  command  of  the 
coming  years  belongs.  We,  the  youlll 
of  America,  who,  to-day  unite  to  uurcli 
as  one  army  under  the  sacred  flag,  ua- 
derstand  our  duty.  We  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  flag  shall  not  be  stained; 
and  that  America  shall  mean  equal  op' 
portunity  and  justice  for  everj'  citizen, 
and  brotherhood  for  the  world. 

7.     The  Ode.      "Columhia's  Banntr." 

rWntten  for  [he-  occasion  and  coatributcd  by  Tlie 
Youth's  Companion.) 

"God  helping  Trie,"  cried  Columbus,  "though 

fair  or  foul  the  breeze. 
I  will  sail  and  sail  till  I  find  the  Uod  bevoul 

the  western  seas!" — 
So  an  eagle  might  leave  its  eyrie,  bent,  though 

the  blue  should  bar. 
To  foI<l  its  wings  on  the  lofciest  peak  of  sn  tin* 

discovered  star! 
.\ml  iiuo  the  vast  and  void  abyss  he  followa 

the  setting  sun; 
Nor  gulfs  nor  gales  could  fright  his  sailiJi" 

the  wondrous  quest  was  done. 
Bat  oh  the  weary  v  gils,  the  uiurmuriDg.  i* 

turing  days,  , 

Till  the  Pinta's  gun,  and  the  shout  of  "L*""*- 

set  tlie  black  night  ablaze!  , 

Till  the  shore  lay  fair  us  Paradise  in  moroiog 

balm  aiT»l-)rold. 
And  a  world   was  won  from  the    conqo**' 

deep,  and  the  tale  of  the  ages  told. 
Uplift    I'le  starry   Banner!      The   best  agf' 

begun! 
We  are  the  heirs  of  the  mariners  whos«  voTf 

that  morn  was  done. 
Measureless  lands  Columbus  gave  and  ri' 

through  zones  that  roll, 
But  his   rarest,     noblest    bounty   w»s   ■    ^ 

World  for  the  Soul ! 


For  he   sailed  from  the  Past,  with  its  stifling 

walls,  to  the  future's  open  sky, 
And  the  ghosts  of  gloom  and  fear  were  laid  as 

the  breath  of  heaven  went  by; 
And    the   pedant's  pride   and    the    lordling's 

scorn  were  lost  in  that  vital  air, 
As  fogs  are  tost  when    sun  and   wind  sweep 

ocean  blue  and  bare; 
And  Freedom  and  larger  Knowledge  dawned 

clear,  the  sky  to  span, 
The    birthright  not   of  priest  or  king,  but  of 
K         every  child  of  man  ! 

tJpliA  the   New  World's  Banner   to  greet   the 

exultant  sun! 
Let  its  rosy  gleams   still   fallow  his  beams  as 

swift  to  the  west  the}-  run. 
Till  the  wide  air  rings  with  shout  and  hymn  to 

welcome  it  shining  high. 
And  our  eagle  from  lone  Katahdin  to  Shasta's 

snow  can  fly 
In  the  light  of  its  stars,  as  fold  on  fold  is  flung 

to  the  autumn  sky' 
Uplift  it,  youths  and  maidens,  with  songs  and 

loving  cheers; 
Through  triumphs,     raptures,    it   has   waved, 

through  agonies  and  tears. 
Columbia  looks  from   sea   to   sea  and   thrills 

with  joy  to  know 
HcT  myriad  sons,  as  one,  would  leap  to  shield  ' 

it  from  a  foe! 
And  you  who  soon  will  be  the  State,  and  shape 
each  great  decree, 
L^Oh,  vow  to  live  and  die  for  it,  if  glorious  death 
^H         mast  be  ! 

^■The  brave  of  all  the  centuries  gone,  this  starry 
^M         flag  have  wrought; 

^Plo  dungeons  dim,  on  gory  fields,  its  light  and 
II  peace  were  bought; 

And  you  who  front  the  future — whose  days  our 

i        dream 5  fulfill — 
On    Lil)erly's  immortal   height,  oh,    plant   it 
firmer  still — 
For  it  floats  for  broadest  learning;  for  the  soul's 
supreme  release; 
For  law  disdaining  license;  for  righteousness 
and  peace; 
For  valor   born    of    justice;   and    its  amplest 

scope  and  plan 
Makes  a  queen  of  every  woman,  and  a  king  of 
every  nian! 

I  While   forever,   like    Cofhmbus,    o'er   Truth's 
unfathomed  main 
It  pilots  to  the  hidden  isles,  a  grander  realm 
to  gain. 

Ah!  what  a  mighty  trust  is   ours,  the  noblest 

ever  sung. 
To  keep  this  banner  spotless  its  kindred  star* 

among! 
Our  fleet  may  throng  the  oceans — our  forts  the 

headlands  crown — 
Our  mines  their  treasures  lavish  for  mint  and 

mart  and  town — 
Rich   fi  ;lds  and   flocks  aad  busy  looms  bring 

plenty,  far  and  wide — 
And   statelier  temples  deck     the     land   than 

Rome's  or  Athens'  pride— 
And  Science  dare  the  mysteries  of  earth  and 
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wave  and  sky — 

Till  none  with  us  in  splendor  aud  strength  and 

skill  can  vie; 
Yet,  should  we  reckon  Liberty  and  Manhood 

less  than  these, 
And  slight  the  right  of  the  humblest  between 

our  circling  seas, — 
Should   we   be   false  to   our  sacred  past,    our 

father's  God  forgetting, 
This  Banner  would  loose  its  luster,  our  sun  be 

nigh  his  setting! 
But  the  dawn  will  sooner  forget  the  east,  the 

tides  their  ebb  and  flow. 
Than  you  forget  our  radiant  flag,  anditsmatch* 

less  gifts  forego! 
Nay!  you  will  keep  it  high  advanced  with  ever- 
brightening  sway— 
The  Banner  whose  light  betokens  the  Lord's 

diviner  day — 
Leading  the  nations  gloriously  in  Freedom's 

holy  way! 
No  cloud  on  the  field  of  azure — no  stain  on  the 

rosy  bars — 
God  bless    }'ou,    youth  and    maidens,    as  you 

guard  the  Stripes  and  Stars! 

— Eiina  Dean  Proctor. 

INOTB. — Here  should  Tollow  whatever  addiliuuat  ex- 
ercues,  patriotic  reciui lions,  hUioric  rcpreseiitatioiu  or 
chorals  may  be  desired.  { 

8.     Addresses     by    Citizens,   and 
National  Songs. 

Executive    Committee, 


Francis  Bei,i,amy,  chairman,  representing' 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass, 

John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Thomas  B.  Stockwkli*.  Commander  of 
Rhode  Island  Public  Schools. 

W.  R.  Garrett,  Superintendent  of  I'ublic 
Instruction  of  Tennessee. 

W.  C.  Hewitt,  Superintendent  of  Michigan 
Hducatioual  Exhibit  at  World's  Fair. 

He  who  dois  not  advance  is  going' 
backward. — Prm\ 

Liquor  downs  more  nwi^n  than  the 
ocean . — Old  Axiom . 

Sin  is  a  state  of  mind,  not  an  outward 
act. — Sewell. 

The  wickedness  of  the  few  is  the  ca- 
lamity of  all. — Syrus. 

He  that  hath  an  ill  name  is  half- 
hanged  already. — Proverb, 

All  things  come  to  him  who  wisely 
works  and  waits. — Axiom. 
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Edited  by  Mr.  C.  H.  McGrew,  Secretary  of  California  School  of  Methods,  and  Principal  Pro- 
fessional Training  School  for  Kindergartners  and  Primary  Teachers. 

All  (..immuoicatiimi  l..r  (tii»  .Icl-^nrntnt  tiionld  be  ■ddicawd  to  MS.  C.  H.  MCOMtW.  hut  «<\  San  line.  C»t. 


POST  GRADUATE    COURSE    FOR    KINDER- 
GKATNHRS  AND  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  important 
movement  in  the  professional  training  of 
kindergartners  in  California.  It  is  sig- 
nificant in  its  strength,  enthusiasm  and 
banuony.  In  these  respects,  the  kinder- 
gartners who  have  volunteered  in  this 
movement  for  advanced  training  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  clearly  in  the 
lead  of  kindergarten  forces  in  the  East. 
With  an  eye  upon  the  work  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  writer  has 
failed  to  note  any  such  movement  else- 
where. It  came  about  here  in  California 
first  because  the  kindergartners  them- 
selves desired  such  advanced  training, 
and  secondly,  because  they  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  it  and  put  forth  the  effort  at 
once. 

The  idea  has  been  a  growth.  The 
movement  and  plan  did  not  spring  into 
existence  all  at  once.  The  enthusiasm 
that  led  in  that  direction  had  its  origin 
in  the  Second  Summer  Session  of  the 
California  School  of  Methods.  Two  San 
Francisco  kindergartners.  Misses  Char- 
lotte F.  Williams  and  Hattie  B.  Gris- 
wold  attended  this  session,  and  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  child  mind  and  the  educational  side 
of  kindergarten  work.  They  returned 
home  and  began  to  plan  to  carry  on  thi.s 
study.     It  was  not  long  before  the  writer 
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was  asked  if  he  would  not  direct  thi 
studies  of  a  circle  of  kindergartners.  Hi 
consented  to  do  so  and  in  September  ol 
last  year  met  sixteen  of  the  most  enth 
iastic  kindergartners  in  the  city  and  or 
ganized  a  Child  Study  Circle.  This  ci 
cle  continued  its  work  throughout  lb 
vear,  and  at  the  close  unanimously 
quested  the  writer  to  give  thera  a  fi 
P'"st  graduate  course  during  the  coming 
year.  This  request  was  repeated  many^ 
times  in  letters  and  personally  by  soi 
thirty  kindergartners  during  the  last 
sion  of  the  Summer  School.  Accordinglj 
on  the  third  of  September  a  large  post 
graduate  class  was  organized  permanent!; 
and  began  work  at  the  Golden  Gal 
Kindergarten  Training  School.  Twenty 
five  trained  kindergartners  were  enrollei 
and  applications  for  admission  are  stl 
coming  in.  The  class  meets  about  twi" 
each  month,  en  Saturdays,  and  recei\i 
lessons  and  lectures  in  three  dififerei 
lines,  and  follows  up  this  work  wit 
printed  outline  in  study,  reading,  writiw 
and  original  work. 

The  course  includes  instruction  an 
training  in  Psychology  of  Childhoo< 
History  of  Education,  Application  ofth 
Kindergarten  System  to  Public  Schools 
It  is  the  intention  to  grant  all  those  w 
complete  the  course  satisfactorily  t 
Professional  Diploma  for  kindergartn 
and  primar>'   teachers  of  the  Califora 
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t  of  Methods,  The  class  is  strong, 
it  and  enthusiastic,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
instruct  them.  It  has  never  been 
t  lo  work  with,  instruct  and  train 
5  of  teachers  more  worthy  and  ap- 
tive. 

i  post  graduate  course  settles  an- 
question  of  interest  to  kindergart- 
Since  the  Golden  Gate  Kinder- 
1  Association  and  the  California 
(1  of  Methods  began  granting  Pro- 
ttal  Diplomas  to  kiadergartners  and 
force  and  value  has  been  recognized, 
been  the  desire  of  many  kinder- 
irs  to  have  one  of  these  diplomas. 
)wing  to  the  relations  the  Golden 
Association  has  sustained  to  the 
ag  in  the  city  some  kindergartners 
ley  sliould  be  granted  the  Golden 
Diploma.  In  this  Mrs.  Cooper  has 
td  them  to  the  post  ijraduate  course 
i  way  to  the  diploma.  She  was  at 
rganizalion  of  the  class,  endorsed 
overaent  in  the  strongest  terms  and 
St  desirous  to  have  all  her  teachers 
•e  the  advanced  training.  The  kin- 
rtnersall  see  the  wisdom  and  advan- 
»f  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  worthy 
ice  that  in  this  advanced  work  all  the 
rgarten  associations  in  the  city,  the 
;  schools,  and  many  independent 
private  kindergartens  are  repre- 
i.  So  the  kindergarten  work  in 
line  will  be  broadened,  uplifted 
nfluenced  on  the  educational  side 
is  advanced  study  and  training. 

STRENGTH    AND     OLK     WEAKNESS, 
;vELOPING     THE      EDUCATIONAI, 
.IDE   OF    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

lenever   I   hear  a  person   praising 

thing  and  flattering  every  body  I 

to  suspicion  that  that  person  has 

boom  property  to  sell  or  wants  to 

)r  some  office.     Our  best  friends  are 

who  think  enough  of  us  to  tell  us 


the  truth  and  tell  us  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetically. I  ara  going  to  tell  our  kin- 
dergarten workers  where  our  California 
kindergartens  are  strong  and  where  they 
are  weak,  and  what  is  our  greatest  need. 

The  kindergarten  work  in  California  is 
exceptionally  strong  in  .some  respects. 
It  has  been  developed  here  almost  wholly 
as  a  charity  or  philanthropy,  and  this 
has  developed  it  into  a  missionary,  child- 
saving  work  that  appeals  to  the  noblest 
elements  in  the  hearts  of  both  men  and 
women.  In  point  of  organization  aud 
extent  ot  this  work.  San  Francisco  sur- 
passes every  other  city  in  the  world. 
Nor  is  this  all,  The  work  in  California 
is  characterized  by  its  spirit  of  harmony 
among  all  the  unselfish  and  devoted 
workers.  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
work  here  as  a  philanthrophy  a  strength 
of  devotion  and  heart  power  I  have  never 
observed  elsewhere.  It  amounts  to  a  re- 
ligious devotion  and  self  consecration  in 
the  kindergartners  thai  is  both  touching 
and  inspiring.  The  child  is  sought  out 
of  the  streets  and  wretched  abodes  for  his 
own  sake,  aud  not  to  swell  the  eiiroll- 
meut  so  as  to  increase  the  teachers  salar- 
ies. Another  strong  point  of  the  work 
it  has  taken  a  hold  of  both  rich  and  poor, 
and  all  classes  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  kindergarten  as  a  philanthropy.  The 
people  of  California  believe  in  it,  and 
they  believe  in  it  with  all  their  minds. 
And  when  the  educational  side  of  the 
kindergarten  is  developed  as  it  soon  will 
be,  our  i>eople  will  see  its  whole  value, 
and  demand  this  education  for  every 
child  in  the  public  schools. 

This  brings  me  to  note  the  weakest 
place  in  the  kindergarten  work  on  this 
coast.  It  is  in  neglecting  the  educa- 
tional value  and  side  of  the  kindergarten 
system.  Until  recently  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  .side  of  the  work  in 
Calilornia.     Even   in    the    kindergarten 
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training  classes  so  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  it.  that  some  people  have 
come  to  think  the  kindergarten  has  only 
a  negative,  a  preventive  value  in  educa- 
tion.  Persons  have  been  trained  after 
the  fashion,  and  sent  out  to  kindergartners 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  materials,  much  less 
their  use  in  the  primary,  no  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  the  child  that  were  to  be 
developed  by  the  work.  The  result  is, 
we  find  all  kinds  of  anti-kindergarten 
and  unscientific  things  done.  Many 
practices  have  been  lumbered  into  the 
work  that  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  sys- 
tem and  pernicious  in  their  effects  upon 
child  life.  I  will  resene  for  a  future  ar- 
ticle some  of  these  anti-kindergarten 
practices.  But  wish  to  say  here  that 
the  whole  force  of  FrtEbel's  life  was 
spent  in  trying  to  teach  the  educational 
value  of  his  system.  And  the  most  emi- 
uent  advocates  and  expounders  of  the 
system  the  world  over,  have  put  their 
emphasis  upon  the  great  educational 
\-alue  of  the  system  and  its  wouderfulb* 
developing  power  in  child  life. 

Our  greatest  need  then  is  to  develop 
the  educational  value  of  the  kindergarten 
system,  and  show  its  remarkable  adapta- 
bility to  the  unfolding  child  at  different 
ages.  The  value  of  every  gift  and  occu- 
pation should  be  studied  and  taught, 
and  its  use  and  bearings  in  all  after  edu- 
cation clearly  recognized.  More,  we 
should  note  the  debt  of  the  school  to  the 
kindergarten,  and  show  how  all  the 
work  of  the  school  ma)'  be  brought 
under  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  order  to  do  this  the  training 
courses  for  kindergartners  must  be  given 
on  educational  and  scientific  principles, 
and  the  educational  value  of  the  system 
first  taught  there.  Once  train  the  kin- 
dergartners in  the  educational  value  of 
8>'stem.  and  it  will  not  take  the  work 


long  to  go  into  the  kindergartens 
introduction  of  the  kindergartens  intft, 
the  public  schools  demands  the  educa> 
tional  value  of  the  work  be  made  promi- 
uent.  And  as  this  is  going  on  rapidly 
in  California,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  work  on  this  coast  will  challenge  the 
admiration  of  all  sections  for  its  excel 
lence. 


SCHOLARSHIP   IN   THE    KIXDERGARTEy, 
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Beyond  all  question  the  greatest  ni 
of  the  kindergarten  work  on  this  coast 
and  elsewhere  is  to  have  more  scholarly— 
men  and  women  engaged  in  it.     In  ihiM 
work  we  ha\'e  the  extremes — the  tuost 
scholarly  and  the  most  ignorant.      Thc^ 
most  scholarly  understand  it  philosopljj 
ically  and  are  enlisted  in   it  because  q 
the  superior  value  as  a  scientific  systeu 
of  education;  the  most  ignorant  are  in  j 
because   they   can   do  nothing  else  am 
standards  are  not  yet  set  up  to  shut  xhtt 
oat. 

The  old  notion  that  any  one  can  teacl 
a  little  child  is  the  platform  upon  whici 
this  class  stand  and  operate  for  revenui! 
only.  The  public,  yea  even  the  teaclfc 
ing  profession  need  a  vast  deal  of  educa^ 
tion  on  this  subject.  For  many  of  Ihea 
who  style  themselves  teachers  are  shame- 
fully ignorant  of  the  History.  Science 
and  Art  of  their  profession,  of  which  the 
Kindergarten  system  forms  the  moS 
scientific  and  important  part. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  thi 
ignorance  of  the  masses  on  this  subjcd 
could  be  given  than  to  refer  to  the  pro 
portion  of  accepted  and  rejected  candi- 
dates of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten 
Training  School  and  the  California 
School  of  Methods,  the  two  new  school? 
on  this  coast  that  are  maintaining  a 
standard  of  admission  for  their  trainiaj 
classes.  In  both  of  these  schools 
proportion  is  about  five  to  one^  that 
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'refused   where   one   was  accepted. 
in  almost  all  of  these  cases  they  were 

P  admission  because  their  academic 
on  was  so  deficient  it  was  impos- 
'  to  make  teachers  of  them.     It    is 

amusing  and  humiliating  to  have 
fpersons  come  to  you.  Their  first 
tion  is  "what  does  it  cost  and  will 

do  it  as  cheap  as  any  one  else," 
r  dreaming  that  intellectual  and 
ll  qualifications  are  paramount  and 
to  be  considered.  But  "what  does 
St"  "how  long  does  it  take?"  And 
from  j'oung  women  who  are  from 
pteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
[have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the 
bw  of  High  School,  Normal  School 
!5ollege. 
Ic  is  forced  to   exclaim,  how   have 

persons  sj>ent  their  lives,  and  why 
t  they  go  to  school  and  learn  some- 
5?  Now  here  is  a  field  of  work  that 
oniisiug  the  greatest  inducements  to 
ig  women  that  are  graduates  of 
!t  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
i.  It  is  a  field  in  which  ofalledu- 
aal  work  their  talents  will  shine 
brightest  and  one  that  pays  better 
'  any  other  line  of  teaching  below 
(lal  School  and  College.  I  mean  it 
;a  bright,  liberally  educated,  well- 
ied  teacher  much  better  than  ordinary 
e  or  country  school  work.  It  is 
ed  as  special  school  work,  like  draw- 
and  music,  and  there  is  some  pro- 
Dnal  recognition  in  being  an  expert 
lergartner  and  primary  teacher.  For 
I  it  has  been  a  mystery  to  me  why 
nal  School  and  College  graduates  do 
tngage  more  frequently  in  this  line 
(Ork  instead  of  wearing  themselves 
n  country  schools.  This  is  the  class 
eachers  the  kindergarten  system 
s  for  its  development  and  extension 
the  public  schools.  I  never  knew 
&f  these   teachers  well  trained   that 


could  not  command  a  good  position  and 
salary  at  once.  And  such  work  is  teach- 
ing in  its  highest  sense,  and  develojjes  a 
fullness  of  lile  in  all  those  fitted  in  schol- 
arship, heart  and  mind  that  nothing  else 
does.  The  true  kindergartner  is  more 
enthusiastic  and  more  happy  in  her  work 
than  the  average  teacher  because  she 
lives  more  fully.  Let  more  teachers  get 
this  fullness  of  life,  and  we  will  have 
more  enthusiasm  and  happiness  in  the 
school  room  and  less  haggard,  cross, 
wora-out  looking  women. 


NATURE  STUDY. 
MISS  ISABEL  M'CR.\CKEN,  Kast  Oakland. 

Besides  being  useful,  the  study  of  na- 
ture is  most  fascinating  to  little  children, 
but  they  must  be  allowed  their  own  sim- 
ple way  of  pursuing  it. 

A  few  mornings  since,  the  little  folks 
in  a  certain  school,  were  greatly  exer- 
cised about  a  beautiful  pineapple  plant, 
in  the  growth  of  which  they  had  been 
interested.  The  leaves  were  sadly  limp 
and  drooping,  and  seemed  about  to  drop 
off.  One  small  boy  having  in  mind  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, suggested  that  the  lightning  had 
struck  it,  but  several  little  ones  were 
ready  to  inform  him  that  water  was  an 
immediate  necessity. 

While  Willie  filled  the  saucer  with 
water,  John  told  how  his  nasturtiums 
were  left  without  water  lor  several  days 
while  the  family  were  away,  and  found 
dead  on  their  return.  Percy  told  how 
he  watered  his  sweet  peas  every  night, 
and  Valentine,  that  bis  cactus  needed 
scarcely  any  water  and  that  the  Calla 
needed  a  great  deal  and  had  all  that  was 
necessary,  as  it  grew  under  Uie  faucet. 

Other  work  was  resumed  in  the  school- 
room. In  about  an  hour,  a  little  hand 
went   up  and  "See   how  the  pineapple 
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plant  has   freshened   up. "turned  ever}- 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  window. 

Every  child  wanted  to  tell  that  the 
plant  drank  up  the  water.  We  didn't 
understand  quite  how  it  was  done,  but 
knew  that  the  roots  and  stems  were 
agencies.  We  thought  we  could  find 
out  more  about  it.  if  we  had  stems  to 
look  at. 

Every  one  was  commissioned  to  bring 
a  Calla  leaf  the  ne.xt  morning,  and  for 
fear  that  some  should  forget.  Valentine 
promised  to  bring  six  leaves. 

Tuesday  morning  we  had  an  abun- 
dance of  leaves  on  hand.  We  left  them 
out  of  water  until  noon,  and  found  as  we 
expected,  they  began  to  wilt.  At  twelve 
o'clock  we  put  them  in  a  basin  of  water 
aud  at  half  past  one  they  were  quite  re- 
vived. An  examination  showed  that  the 
water  found  its  way  into  the  leaf  through 
tiny  holes  in  the  stem.  The  children 
rea.soned  righily,  that  as  the  stem  con- 
tained these  months  the  roots  probably 
did  likewise.  The  leaf  blade,  which  re- 
ceived the  water,  thus  became  of  interest 
to  us. 

Alice  pointed  out  the  line  running 
irom  f.he  stem  to  the  very  lip  of  the  leaf. 
We  all  traced  with  our  jjencils  the  many 
fine  lines  running  from  the  center  rib. 
James  observed  that  the  edge  of  the  leaf 
was  straight  rather  than  curved  like  the 
leaves  on  our  pineapple  plant.  Ernest, 
mathematically  inclined,  lound  four  sides 
to  the  leaf,  but  only  three  poinLs.  A 
discussion  almost  arose  as  to  whether 
there  were  really  three  points  or  four. 
Pearly 's  sharp  eyes  discovered  a  place 
on  her  leaf,  where  the  skiu  was  slightly 
torn,  and  on  closer  observation  found 
the  whole  leaf  to  be  covered  with  a  thin 
transparent  skin,  easily  removed  by  the 
use  of  a  pin. 

Thus  we  found  simple  leaves  to  be 
like   boys  aud  girls  in  at  least  two  re- 


spects, both  need  water  to  drink. 
both  are  covered  with  a  thin  outer  skin 
We  were  now  sufficiently  interesie 
in  leaves,  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  nei 
items  of  interest.  Our  Calla  leaves  we 
put  in  water  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  coo 
parison  in  future  leaf  lessons,  and  the 
children  had  made  a  beginning  in  the 
study  of  botany. 


THE    ABUSES    OF    ART    IN- 
KIN  HERO  A  RTEN. 


TH] 


MISS  CHARLOTTE    P.    WILLIAMS 

Our  greatest  fault  seems  to  me.  to  Ix 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  wi 
are  not  working  for  immediate  proofs- 
but  for  future  results  stirring  to  develo] 
the  child,  and  an  ideal  in  him. 

"Imatjinaiion  is  the  foundation  of 
art." 

We  must  look    beyond  and  seek  lh« 
inner  truth.       "Overflow  of  soul  is  tb( 
artistic  instinct:  where  /Jf  touches.  Ijeaot] 
is  the  result."      Much  of  our  work  i 
injifttUiima//}'  small,     tending    to  cninij 
imagination,  intellect,  and  hand,  just  a 
working  on  a  larger   and  broader  scale 
gives  freedom.     We  do   not   remember 
that  to  us,    the  result  is  of  the   grea 
importance,  while  to  the  child   the  vi 
l>oint  is  the  froctsi  and  what  it  does  ft 
his  imagination  and  thought,    and 
what  he  makes. 

We  do  not  always  make  simple  resull 
our  aim,  as  we  should,  nor  do  we   1 
the  child  to  observe  the  mass  rather  than 
the  details — to  note  size  and  proportio 
parallelism  of  faces,  rather   thau  ed 
and  finish, 

Froebel  firmly   believed  iu  simplicit; 
aud  chose  the  simplest  forms  in  uatu 
knowing  the  lack  of  power  in  childr 
to  resist    impressions   whether   good 
bad.     Should  we  not  be  more  particu 
about  what  the  child  is  led  to  observe. 


objects  he  studies  form  a  medium 
riendly  intercx)urse  between  him  and 
fworld.  Let  us  choose  those  things 
bring ///"<?  and  beauty  to  him,  such 
leaves,  birds  aad  sunsets,  thus  lead- 
|hLm  to  commune  with  nature  and 
Wne  conscious  of  the  Creator  through 
works. 

hrough  these  experiences  rightly  di- 
ed he  learns  of  the  endless  wonders 


on  the  children,  although  they  may  be 
very  attractive  to  them.  Someone  ver>' 
truly  says — "charms  strike  the  eye,  but 
merit  wins  the  soul."  We  all  know  the 
effect  of  a  sweet  restful  lullaby,  or  the 
inspiration  received  from  a  fine  picture, 
and  children  are  as  susceptible  to  these 
influences  as  adults. 

Being  daily    surrounded   by  inartistic 
things,  must  have  a  certain  effect  upon 


lature,  and  the    invisible   power   be-      the   child's  idea  of  art,   as  he  is  largely 

Ithem.  " 

fe   do   not    combine  science  enough 

I  our  work,  but  often  use  the   mate- 

.simply  to  kill  time,  without  any  re- 

[to  its  connection  with  ethics,  beauty 

piess.     Then  too,  we  are  often  inac- 

jte.     Our  music,    games  and  stories 

Blot  always  artistic,  in  that  the  music, 

4s  and  thoughts  are  neither  suitable 

beautiful.      We  have  no  right  to  fos- 

ideas   that   develop  a   taste,    which, 

\  on,    will  hinder  the  study  of  art-^ 

itnconscioualy  we  do  it  many  limes — 

X. 

jick  of  conceutratiou  is  another 
>us  fault  in  our  art  work,  for  lack  of 
ientralion  means  both  inward  and 
fard  unrest,  which  is  simply  death 
ay  sort  of  art. 

|e  are  inclined  to  hurry,  and  in  our 
e  we  are  superficial.  Let  ns  try  to 
ire  the  children  with  higher 
Ights,  better  music  and  good  pictures 
r  through  them,  much  can  be  made 
Lift  them  up — as  it  were—  "a 
i  way  off  the  earth  so  that  they  may 
%  the  evanescent  fragrance  that  floats 
le  atmosphere  of  life  abn\  e  the  h^ads 
yc  ordinary  crowd." 
Iht.  but  by  no  means  least  of  the 
les  of  art  in  the  kindergarten,  we 
!  foe  MUi:/t  trash  on  the  walls  of  our 
ergartens.  Many  of  the  pictures  are 
K)r  subjects,  badly  drawn,  and  poorly 
ted,  and  they  have  a  very  lad  effect 


affected  by  what  he  sees. 

In  some  of  the  insane  asylums,  they 
have  different  colored  rooms  for  different 
stages  of  insanity — the  lightest  colors 
for  the  lightest  stages.  Patients  suffer- 
ing from  exuberance  of  spirit  are  kept  in 
a  blue  room;  those  affected  with  melan- 
cholia occupy  a  red- room.  If  such  is  the 
case  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
too  much  glare  and  lavishness  of  color. 

A  very  true  and  deep  love  for  the 
beauties  of  science,  nature  and  art  can  be 
cultivated  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
child  carrying  this  with  him  through 
life  will  gain  many  hours  of  pure  delight 
and  be  led  to  seek  for  higher  things. 
Let  us  strive  for  the  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  all  things  and  remember  with 
Keats,  that  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever." 


4 
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Ex-President  Cleveland,  in  Ex- 
pressing his  views  relative  to  the  Public 
S-hool  Celebration,  says:  "It's  a  grand 
idea.  It  is  admirably  conceived  and 
very  timely.  I  have  always  been  a 
friend  ot  the  public  schools.  I  believe 
fiey  are  the  greatest  feature  of  American 
life.  They  cannot  b.:  put  forward  too 
much.  I  should  say  the  movement 
ought  to  be  pushed  pretty  vigorously 
am>iig  the  educators  and  teachers  just 
now.     There  is  not  much  time  to  lose." 


Who  asks  for  inforination  often,  errs 
seldom. — Prov. 
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'HE  summer  vacation  has  come  and 
gone;  school  has  opened  and  all 
are  busy  again.  Many  have  re- 
turned to  complete  work  already  begun 
and  not  a  few  are  making  their  first 
efforts  toward  preparing  themselves  to 
fill  a  teacher's  chair.  The  total  enroll- 
ment is  five  hundred  eighty,  the  largest 
number  the  San  Jose  Normal  has  ever 
accommodated  at  one  time.  We  are  bet- 
ter equipped  for  work  than  ever  before. 
The  commodious  new  training  school  is 
considered  by  all  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Its  cheery  brightness  is  an  incentive  to 
the  many  workers  within  its  walls:  and 
although  it  is  not  entirely  completed. 
work  within  has  begun  in  earnest.  The 
old  building  has  undergone  various 
changes,  the  most  noticeable  and  prob- 
ably the  most  appreciated  one  being  the 
enlargement  of  the  library. 


E  F.\CrLTY  OP  THE  NORM.\L  SCHOOL 

ing  all  they  can  to  broaden  the  cul- 
'  the  students  under  their  charge. 


Their  latest  move  in  this  direction  has 
been  the  formation  of  an  art  class,  which 
meets  every  Saturday.  The  class  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  the  one  for  oat< 
door  sketching  meeting  in  the  mominj:, 
the  indoor  class  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon. The  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Peters  of  this  city,  whose  ability 
in  this  line  cannot  be  questioned. 

Connected  with  the  classes  is  a  club, 
before  which  lectures,  or  talks  are  to  be 
given,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  students  , 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  of  the  IheJ 
ory  of  art,  and  to  study  works  of  ait" 
The  members  subscribe  for  art  journals 
and   magazines,  and  are  thus   well  in- 
formed of  what  the  artists  of  the  day  are 
doing. 

The  meetings  are  held  in  Room  K 
which  has  been  transformed  into  an  art 
room.  Here  are  numbers  of  models  for 
the  use  of  the  cla.sses,  and  the  purcba* 
of  others  as  they  are  needed  is  contem- 
plated. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


THE  GRAMMAR  OP  TO-DAY 
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Laurola  S.  Woodhams. 
"Two  principles  govern  the  moral  and 
intellectual    world.      One    is    perjjetual 
progress;  the  other,  the  necessary  limits 
to  progress."  — Gentry 

How  manifest  is  this  law  of  prog 
to-day!      In  the  schools  of  .A.merica, 
revolutionizing     method.s     of    teaching 
School  work  is  beginning  to  be  a  genu- 
ine pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupil 
Were  a  pedagogue  of  fifty  years  ago  to 
visit  our  schools,  he  would  feel  that 
good  old  methods  and  the  rules  whi 
served   him    so    faithfully    were    bei 
shamefully  set  aside.     Pupils  of 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  learning  an; 
thing  that  is  not  of  some  use. 


mar  is  a  subject  that  has  long 
K  trial  to  the  teacher,  aud  an  un- 
I  problem  to  the  pupil.  At  last 
cer  of  progress  has  touched  it,  aud 
1^  change! 

I,  how  I  hale  grammar!  I  don't 
^  sense  in  it."  "I  can't  diagram, 
f  no  use  in  trying!"  Exclama- 
ike  these  could  be  heard  from  al- 
^ly  child  not  long  ago.  As  soon 
|e  "New  Grammar"  has  been 
id  by  all  schools,  children  will  uo 
1^  "hate"  grammar;  they  will  see 
Sn  it,  aud  diagraming  will  have 
thrown  aside  as  unnecessarj',  ex- 
>r  illustration. 

Rt,  according  to  old  methods,  was 
Bar?  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  for  its 
ion,  but  what  was  the  use  made  of 
,  few  rules  were  learned  and  ap- 
but,  in  the  long  run,  Grammar 
I  means  by  which   we   learned   to 

To-day  we  try  to  make  grammar 
lence  by  which  we  learu  to  speak 
rite  correctly. 

begin  the  study  of  Grammar  whh. 
(irts  of  Speech.  These  we  teach, 
of  old,  by  deBnition  merely,  but 
e  use  of  words  in  sentences.  At- 
|t  is  called  to  a  certain  word;  all 
of  the  kind  are  picked  out,  no  mat- 
lere  found.  After  the  child  has  be- 
familiar  with  this  class  of  words, 
Bme  is  discussed,  and  when  he 
(  both  name  aud  word,  he  formu- 
^s  own  definition, 
tt,  we  ceach  what  used  to  be 
t  first,  the  sentence  aud  its  parts. 
sfore,  the  idea  is  developed,  then 
ild  forms  his  own  definition.  You 
'*A  queer  lot  of  definitions,  you 
;liave."  Not  at  all.  Each  child 
>en  given  the  same  ideas  and  cou- 
jltly  the  definitions  are  alike  in  the 
A  wording  is  always  agreed 
but  if  that  exact  wording  is  not 
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given,  we  do  not  object.  We  want  the 
substance. 

We  next  take  up  the  study  of  Nouns. 
Iq  this  study  we  teach  the  cla.sses,  the 
tllree  proi)erties,  person  number,  and 
gender,  and  the  syntax.  "'What!  do  not 
teach  case?"  We  do  not  teach  case,  be- 
cause we  find  no  use  for  it;  the  form  of 
the  noun  never  changes  with  its  office  in 
the  sentence,  except  when  it  denotes  pos- 
session. Nouns  do  show  possession. 
You  admit  that  I  am  right,  yet  you  seem 
astonished.  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale  has 
written  a  book,  "Essentials  of  Gram- 
mar," which  contains  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples taught  by  the  "New  Grammar." 
Let  us  see  what  further  changes  are 
made. 

lu  leaching  the  so-called  Double  Pro- 
nouns, we  do  not  divide  them,  as  of  old, 
but  dispose  of  them  according  to  their  of- 
fice in  the  sentence.  In  tlie  sentence; 
'She  bought  what  she  needed,'  we  make 
the  clau.se,  'what  she  needed,'  the  object 
compliment  oi  the  verb  'bought,'  and 
'what*  the  object  of  'needed'.  Who  of 
us  did  not,  until  now,  dread  the  teach- 
ing of  relative  pronouns,  and  what  child 
does  not  dislike  learning  about  them? 

We  have  three  classes  of  Adjectives; 
Descriptive,  Limiting  and  Pronominal. 
We  omit  Interrogative  adjectives  because 
the  fiuestion  is  indicated  by  the  form  of 
the  sentence,  aud  not  alone  by  the  use 
of  the  adjective.  Descriptive  and  Limit- 
ing adjectives,  have  each  a  single  modi- 
fication. Comparison  and  Number;  while 
Pronominal  adjecti\'^es  take  the  proper- 
ties of  the  noun  for  which  they  stand. 
Rules  of  .syntax  are  given  according  to 
the  mistakes  made  by  our  pupils.  Why 
should  we  caution  against  mistakes  that 
are  not  made? 

Our  next  subject  is  the  Verb.  Here 
we  find  the  most  astonishing  changes. 
You  teachers    accustomed    to    the    old 


I 
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methods,  are  amazed  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  do  not  discuss  Active  and  Neu- 
ter verbs:  that  we  have  but  three  modes. 
Indicative,  Subjunctive,  and  Imperative; 
two  tenses,  Present  and  Past;  and  but 
three  verbals.  "No  active  or  neuter 
verbs,  but  three  modes,  two  tenses,  and 
three  verbals  1  Impossible!  How  can 
you  omit  so  much?"  Very  easily  we 
deal  with  but  one  verb.  We  do  not 
hunt  for  all  the  combinations  of  verbs;  if 
so,  we  might  as  well  give  up  simplifying 
the  subject  of  verbs.  These  combina- 
tions of  verbs  have  nothing  to  do  with 
technical  grammar;  they  are  a  matter  of 
composition  and  we  drill  thoroughly 
upon  them  before  leaving  the  subject  of 
verbs. 

The  Participle  and  the  Infinitive  are 
alike  except  in  form,  and  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  the  root  verb;  both  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  verb  and  of  either 
the  noun,  the  adjective,  or  the  adverb, 
and  both  are  unlimited  by  the  subject  as 
to  person  and  uuniber. 

We  do  not  have  our  pupils  learu  a  long 
list  of  Prepositions,  nor  do  we  intend 
that  they  shall  guess  at  them.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  guessing,  we  make  our 
work  in  prepositions  objective  until  it  is 
thoroughly  understood.  "How  can  you 
make  it  objective?"  In  the  following 
manner:  Hold  a  book  over,  under,  and 
beside  your  desk;  let  one  boy  walk  be- 
side, around,  and  behind  another;  then 
make  sentences  telling  these  things  and 
place  them  upon  the  board.  The  chil- 
dren will  soon  see  that  the  preposition 
shows  position,  time,  direction,  or  place. 
Now  erase  the  prepositions,  and  show 
that  without  tbein  the  ideas  are  not  con- 
nected, then,  by  using  the  idea  of  rela- 
tionship among  persons;  get  the  children 
to  see  that  relationship  and  connection 

e  shown  by  the  preposition. 

*'You  have  provided  for  no  parsing  in 


the  whole  of  your  work."  That  ist 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  teach  \ 
little  parsing,  and  that  only  as  a  revi 
In  its  place,  we  drill  upon  the  worl 
taught,  and  make  a  special  poiut 
teaching  the  correct  use  of  the  part 
speech.  Comenius  has  said,  "Notb 
should  be  taught  that  is  tiot  of  » 
utility."  Do  you  not  consider 
thoughts  of  this  great  educator  worth 
tention? 

In  our  hands  lies  the  future  of  edii 
tion.  I,et  us  strive  to  promote  the  wi 
begun  by  Comenius.  the  father  of 
New  Education.  He  has  said.  "If 
superstructure  is  not  to  totter  the  foao 
tion  must  be  laid  well."  Let  usth 
make  our  primary  teaching  so  good  ^ 
the  foundation  will  be  strong.  "' 
nothing  that  admits  of  sensible  dem 
stration  be  taught  by  authority;  "anot 
thought  from  Comenius,  to  be  appliet 
all  work,  especially  in  Grammar,  wh 
so  much  has  been  told  and  taught 
rule. 

Let  us  each  try  to  aid  progress  by- 
creasing  our  knowledge  at  everj'opj 
tunity.  ^ 

"For  I  doubt  not  through  the  Agc*^| 
one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  Suns." 


LITERARY. 
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REVIEW    OF    "SYLVAN   SECRETI 


MAV   WAt»B, 


To  the  true  lover  of  Nature,  ther 

about  her  every  aspect  a  halo  of  bes 

and  mystery.     She  surrounds  him  \ 

an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  benedict 

"For  his  gayer  honn 

"She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  stnile 

".\nd  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 

"Into  hisdarker musings,  with  ainildandl 

ing  sympathy." 

He  sees  in  every  wayside  brook 
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a  hidden  meaning,  a  message  from 
jeart  of  Nature,  whose  interpreter 
I  but  patient  and  loving  observation 
r  moods. 

ch  a  disciple  she  has  to-day  in 
ice  Thompson.  "To  me,"  he  says, 
nature  is  romance.  How  shall  I  be 
)  when  the  very  stars  ^re  eloquent?" 
Bt  by  nature,  his  writings  reveal  pre- 
ently  the  poetry  of  nature.  What 
,  be  more  ryihmically  suggestive  of 
reet.  hidden,  wildwood  things  than 
ways  and  Bird-notes,"  "Witchery 
chery,"  or  "Songs  of  Fair  Weather?" 
der  the  title  of  "Sylvan  Secrets"  he 
jut  into  book  form  a  collection  of 
essays,  devoted  mainly  to  an  anal- 
)f  bird  nature.  In  them  he  gives 
scientific  exactness  ths  results  of 
,nd  careful  observation  of  bird- 
seeking  thereby  to  solve  the  mys- 
f  past  ages.  In  "Mind,  Memory, 
igration  of  Birds,"  "Genesis  of 
ng,"  and  "Motif  of  Bird-song," 
lis  the  story  of  creation  as  he  hears 
the  songs  of  birds,  tracing  their  de- 
>ment  from  a  remote  ancestry  in  ac- 
mce  with  the  laws  of  heredity. 
I,  in  the  "Motif  of  Bird-song,"  after 
issing  various  possible  inspirations 
lis  "most  charming  mystery  of  na- 
"  he  says  "I  have  been  lorced  to 
lude  from  all  that  1  have  been  able 
>te  in  the  lives  and  habits  of  birds, 
a  good  part  of  bird  song  is  the  re- 
se  to  hereditary  memory ;"  and  in 
•>le  Alcyon,"  a  bright,  breezy  sketch 
le  king  fisher  in  his  native  haunts, 
oiution  tinges  everything." 

^nghout  all  these  bird  studies  as 
jide  the  Gulf  wiib  Ruskiii,"  and 
amp  Sketches"  there  runs  an  uiider- 
Mit  of  poetry,  a  subtle  harmony  of 
and  sky,  and  wind  and  flower,  that 
Idom  found  in  other  writings  of  this 


meets  with  the  same  accuracy  of  descrii>- 
tion,  perhaps  with  an  added  minutene.ss, 
but  there  is  a  directness  and  practicality 
about  them  totally  different  from  the 
wealth  of  imagination  and  poetic  fancy 
which  characterizes  Thompson's  writing. 
There  is  about  his  style  a  certain  warmth 
and  joyousness,  a  reflection,  perhaps,  of 
his  southern  life,  that  one  misses  in  such 
writers  as  Thoreau,  who.  poet  though 
he  be,  is  ever  cool  and  dispassionate  and 
seriously  philosophical. 

Perhaps  from  "Sylvan  Secrets,"  better 
than  any  other  one  of  Thompson's  Ixjoks, 
can  be  obtained  an  idea  of  the  wide  range 
of  his  literary  capability.  In  it  he  has 
combined  philosophy  and  poetry,  literary 
criticism  and  landscape  sketches,  science 
and  song.  Aided  by  a  command  of  lan- 
guage which  betrays  a  fine  scholarship 
and  exquisite  sense  of  the  appropriateness 
of  words,  he  handles  his  every  theme 
with  a  touch  firm  and  vivid,  yet  "tender 
as  the  very  heart  of  Nature."  To  real- 
ize to  the  full  this  fine  eflFect  of  language, 
one  should  read  "Swamp  Sketches"  and 
feel  the  "infinite,  solemn,  silence,"  the 
"horror  of  great  darkness"  creeping  over 
him. 

Among  books  of  this  class,  there  are 
none  which  portray  nature  more  vividly 
or  more  sympathetically  than  "Sylvan 
Secrets."  It  is  written  siKjntaneously, 
as  if  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  writing; 
and  yet  as  Thompson  says  himself,  he 
must  have  had  some  other  purpose. 

Perhaps  he  best  explaitis  his  motive 
when  he  says,  "As  for  me,  when  I  turn 
these  leaves  I  hear  the  rustle  ol  wild 
foliage  aud  wilder  wings,  the  songs  of 
many  birds,  the  babblinj^  of  innumerable 
brooks,  the  wash  of  the  surf  and  the 
tumbling  of  white  caps.  Can  the  reader 
hear  these  by  these  same  means?  If  so, 
my  writing  has  not  been  in  vain." 


1 


In  Burroughs'  nature  studies  one         And  thus  is  this  little  volume  of  essays 
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by  Maurice  Thompson  a  noble  fulfill- 
ment of  a  noble  purpose.  High  priest 
of  Nature's  mysteries,  he  reveals  them 
so  faithfully  and  lovingly  that  one  can 
but  realize  something  at  least  of  the  won- 
derful beauty  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded— too  often  lavished  on  unseeing 
eyes. 


SCIENTIKIC. 


MORAINES. 


H  The  masses  of  debris,  rocks,  earth, 
^1    etc.,  that  accumulate  on  the  sides  and  at 

the  terminus  of  a    glacier,     are  called 

moraines.  Those  at  the  sides  of  the 
H    glacier    are     termed    lateral     moraines, 

those   at    the    end     terminal    moraines. 

When  the  glaciers  unite   to  form  one,  a 

I  central  moraine  also  is  formed. 
The  study  of  moraines  is  exceedingly 
important,  for  they  reveal  much  of  the 
geological  history  of  a  country.  Moraines 
form  the  principal  proof  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  was  at  one 
I  time  covered  by  huge  rivers  or  fields  of 
ice.  If  the  glacier  is  constantly  moving, 
much  of  the  debris  that  it  carries  will 
not  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  moraine, 
but  will  be  regularly  spread  out  over  the 
ground.  A  large  terminal  moraine  will 
be  found  only  when  the  end  of  the  glacier 
has  remained  at  a  fixed  place  for  a  length 
of  time. 
H  Some  people  think  that  the  large  boul- 
ders, moraines,  and  drift,  that  are  so 
frequently  found  far  froui  iheir  native 
B  places  have  been  transported  through  the 
agency  of  water.  But  on  account  of  the 
regular  distribution  of  this  glacial  mate- 
rial, we  know  this  theory  cannot  be  true. 
Tiie  banks  of  Geneva  Lake,  which  are 
composed  of  old  moraines,  show  the 
jiumiier  of  distribution  very  nicely.  The 
•ast  bank  of  the  lake  is  composed 


of  rocks  from   the  northern    side  ot 
valley  of  the  Rhone;  while  the  soutbi 
bank  contains  only  rocks  brought  fi 
the  southern  part  of  the  valley. 

One  of  the  chief  differences  betwi 
the  debris  accumulated  by  the  action 
water,  and  that  left  by  a  glacier,  is 
in  the  latter,  there  are  no  signs  of  str* 
fication.  while  in  the  former,  stratifii 
tion  is  a  very  essential  feature.     Ri 
tend  to  tear  down  moraines,  rather 
to  build  them  up.      Very  often  a  river 
found  which  has  cut  a  passage  for  i 
through  some  old  moraine.     Many  liti 
towns  built  on  moraines  are  divided 
rivers   running    through    their    cen 
Viesch  is  an  illustration  of  such  a  plai 
Large  and  beautiful  cities,  as  Benie 
Zurich,  are  sometimes  built  on  raorabi 

One  of  the  reasons  why  moraines 
so  important  is  that  they  frequently 
the  existence  of  a  lake  possible,  wh 
without  the  moraine,  it  would  Ijc  ira; 
sible.  The  banks  of  nearly  all  tl 
lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  are  simpl' 
moraines.  The  l^eautiful  lake  of  Geuera, 
previously  mentioned,  is  in  the  bed  of  a 
glacier. 

The  lateral  moraines  left  upon  ihe 
sides  of  mountains  form  terraces  by  whid 
geologists  are  enabled  to  judge  the  beigbt 
of  the  glaciers  that  have  deposited  them 
there.  By  examining  the  rocks  in  the 
moraine  they  can  tell  also  the  [-''^ci 
where  the  glacier  started  and  the  couini 
that  it  passed  over.  The  scratches  on 
the  mountain  side  tell  a  very  intwiesting 
story  of  their  run. 

At  Glen  Rov.  in  Scotland,  marking 
the  levels  of  old  glacial  lakes,  there  are 
terraces  of  debris.  They  have  been 
given  the  name  ol  the  "parallel  ro«( 
of  Glen  Roy. 

The  glacier  has  been  aptly  cal! 
"Gods  great  plough"  since  it  has  a  t 
dency  to  level  and  fertilize  the  surface 
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^tintry  over  which  it  passes,  by  drop- 
[  in  its  course  much  of  its  lighter 
inal  matter.  A  great  deal  of  the 
'of  the  W.  S.  wouid  not  be  as  fertile 

,ow  is,  were  it  not  for  the  action 
ers. 

le  way  to  tell  the  age  of  a  moraine  is 
he  vegetation  growing  upon  it,  the 
tr  vegetation  indicating  an  older 
ine,  and  the  smaller,  one  that  is 
iger.     Another  way  is  by  its  position 

regard  to  the  other  moraines  near 
Those  of  more  recent  formation  are 
er  up  toward  the  end  of  the  glacier. 
>  a  person  who  is  not  familiar  with 
>gy,  a  moraine  usually  does  not 
any  different  from  the  surrounding 
try.  Although  composed  of  a  heter- 
ous  mass  of  pebbles,  sand,  stones, 
boulders,  its  surface  presents  the 
arance  of  a  rounded  knoll  covered 
grass,  trees  and  other  kind  of  veg- 
an. Of  course,  the  amount  and 
i  of  vegetation  depend  upon  the  age 
e  moraine. 

le  numljer  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
Facts  about  moraines  is  far  too  great 
.enumerated  in  a  short  paper.     The 

profitable  way  of  learning  about 
■  is  by  studying  the  real  moraine 
lever  an  opportunity  is  afforded. 

M.  H. 


OUR    MAGAZINE    TABLE. 


LITERARV. 

ose  who  are  interested  in  the  liter- 
roductions  of  to-day  will  find  an  ex- 
it article,  begun  in  the  August  num- 
f  Harper's,  entitled  "Literary  Paris." 
author,  Theodore  Cbilds,  gives  a 
good  account,  or  literary  history 
ight  say,  of  the  prominent  writers 
snch  literature.  This  article  is  ex- 
ijgly  iutere.sting  and  any  one  that 
It  will  consider  his  time  well  spent. 


The  Century  of  September  presents  its 
usual  number  of  well  written  articles. 
As  we  glance  at  the  names  of  contribu- 
tors, the  first  to  hold  the  attention  is  that 
of  lidmund  Clarence  Stedman  whose 
essays  on  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry 
have  been  nmning  through  several  num- 
bers. Stedman  is  one  of  the  finest  critics, 
of  poetry,  and  these  articles  while  inter- 
esting to  the  ordinary  reader,  are  es- 
pecially helpful  to  the  student  of  litera- 
ture. George  W.  Edwards'  "Thumb 
Xail  Sketches"  are  unique  and  humor- 
ous. "Christopher  Columbus,"  "The 
Chosen  Valley,"  a  serial  by  Mary  Hal- 
leck  Foote,  and  the  poems,  "Out  of  Pom- 
peii" and  "Columbia's  Emblem"  deserve 
mention. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  the  last 
poem  of  Whittier — written  to  Holmes  on 
the  latter's  eighty-third  birthday.  The 
"Comments  on  New  Books"  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  busy  person,  who  not  hav- 
ing time  to  read  generally,  can  here  se- 
lect the  best. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Those  interested  in  geology  will  find  a 
very  interesting  article  in  the  August 
and  September  numbers  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  on  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Continents,"  written  by  Charles  B, 
Warring,  Ph.  D. 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston's  aritcle  in 
the  September  Forum,  on  "The  Next 
Greatest  Problems  of  Science"  is  profit- 
able reading  for  a  student  of  chemistry  or 
physics. 

ALUMNI    NOTES. 


Carrie  Haiti  has   been   teacUing  at  Willow 
Creek,  San  Benito  Co. 

On  account  of  ill  health,  Floritwl  C.  Brown 
has  not  taught  for  four  years. 

Bertha  Wilt?,  has  taught  five  months  in  Oso 
Flaco  District,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 
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Thos.  Ruesman  has  been  appointed  Princi- 
pal of  Summit  School,  Tehachapi,  Kern  Co. 

Lucy  E.  Purinton,  June  '92,  is  teaching  the 
school  at  her  home  in  Suiter  County. 

Mamie  Gafney,  June  '89  has  charge  of  the 
Bchool  in  Pleasant  Grove.  Sutler  County. 

Since  graduation,  Anna  H.  Kline,  Jan.  '90, 
has  taught  eight  months. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  Harriet  Smith,  June '90, 
was  married  to  Will  A.  Lalta. 

Alice  S.  Kingdon,  Class  of  June  '90,  has  a 
plea.sanl  school  of  sixteen  pupils  in  Sierra  Co. 

Hli7.Abeth  Stnead  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Hester  District,  San  Jose.  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Jennie  Gibbons,  a'member  of  the  June  class 
of  '92,  began  teaching  in  Placer  Co.  Sept.  5. 
•92. 

Edith  Woods  has  taken  charge  of  the  Primary 
Department  in  Woodside  School,  San  Mateo 
Co. 

Mrs.   I'red  W.  Wilson,  nrr  Margaret  Murri- 
)n,  of  Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  is  no  longer  engaged 
in  teaching. 

Since  Jan.  1S92,  A.  C.  .\bshire.  Dec,  '8.8.  has 
been  principal  of  the  Sonoma  Grammar 
School. 

On  the  2\\.\\  of  April,  F.  M.  Rutherford, 
June  'yo,  closed  another  very  successful  term 
at  Palermo. 

Since  graduation,  Merrill  Eley,  June  '9c, 
has  been  teaching  in  the  Dennis  district, 
Fresno  Co. 

Honorine  F.  Monaghan,  Jan.  '91,  teaches 
San  Autonio  District  School,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
and  enjoys  it  very  much. 

Rachel  S.  Gilmour,  Class  of  May.  '86,  has 
been  teaching  for  the  past  six  years  in  the 
schools  of  Humboldt  Co. 

For  three  years,  Mabel  Patter«on,  June  '89, 
has  had  charge  of  the  primary  department  in 
the  San  Jacinto  school. 

Catherine  Beaulieu,  a  member  of  the  June 
class  of  '91,  has  been  teaching  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co.  since  Feb.  29,  1892. 

The  Primary  Department  of  the  Ccnterville 
school  has  been  taught  for  the  past  ten 
months  by  .A.  Ma.id  Robertson,  Class  of  June, 
•91. 


J.  B.  Sanford  is  Principal  of  WilUts  School, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  ii 
Ukiah. 

Lou  Nussburger,  who  was  graduated  Jane  '9(, 
is  attending  to  school  duties  in  Salvador  Om 
trict,  Napa  Co, 

G.  L.  Cave  is  still  holding  his  position 
Principal   of  a  public  school  in  Sao  Ramog 
Contra  Cosla  Co. 

Mrs,  Margaret  Graham  Hood,  a  member 
the  Xmas  Class  of  '85,  is  teaching  ia  P«cifi 
Grove,  Monterey  Co. 

Janet  Ingraham  of  the  class  of  '91.  is 
jng  in  the  Primary  Department  of  the  ^S'»il 
burg  Public  School,  Washington. 

Miss  Julia  Colby,  a  member  of  the  the  \m. 
Class  of '88  was  married  to   Otto    W.  Mellil^ 
Sept.  9,  '97,  at  Pagoda  Hill,  North  Tcniescsl,    [ 
Calif. 

Kate  R.    Smith  of  Evergreen.  Santa  Clt 
Co.,  expects  to  teach  eight  months  in  the' 
mary   Department  of  the  Dinuba  School, 
lare  Co. 

Fred.    L.    Arbogast   has     been    reappointe 
Principal   of  the  North    Bloomfield     Scbc 
Nevada  Co.,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  : 
of  Education. 

Amelia  McKay,  Class  of  May,  'S7,  re*l| 
her  position    in  the  San    Diego   city  scbi 
March  4th,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Moorbi 
shortly  after. 

In  May,  Jennie  Madden,  Jan.  '90.  closed  h«f 
second  year  of  teaching  and  her  6rst  year  If 
teacher  of  the  Fiflh  grade  of  the  Tulare 
Public  School. 


t 


Emma  Danielwielz,  May  'SS,  is  teacbinK 
Second  Intermediate  Department  in  the 
Amador  City  School.  There  are  four  depart' 
ments  and  she  has  charge  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fiflh  grades. 


ALL    SORTS. 


Query — How  often  are  the  teachers  requill 
to  pass  in  reports? 

Query— How   do  the   faculty  like   their  1 
Rules  and  Regulations? 

Query — ^Why  do  the  teadiers  remain  in 
building  so  late  in  the  evening? 


New  Junior — What  are  Middlers  anyway? 
Senior — O,  they  are  just  a  step  to  sonietbtDg 
higher. 

Miss  VV. — Writing   on  the   board   "Sullivan 
beat  Corbett."     What  about  this  sentence? 
Posted  Senior. — It  isn't  true. 

Frankie  Kleeberger  ought  to  be  a  very 
pilejous  little  boy,  for  much  of  his  arithmetic 
u  taught  by  object  lessons  oti  a  pie. 

One  of  most  dignified  Senior  B  girls  has  a 
movable  pocket,  it  seems;  it  lost  itself  the 
other  day  but  was  picked  up  by  a  Senior  A 
boy. 

Student,  standing  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Training  School  Building. — "What  is  this?" 
Second  Student. — This  is  the  "Bridge  of 
Sighs.- 

"What  kind  of  reasoning  is  that?"  asked  one 
Senior  B  of  another.  "Inductive  reasoning  of 
course,"  was  the  reply-  "It  was  iuduced  by 
your  remark." 

General  History  Teacher. — "Why  were  they 
fing  to  build  the  Tower  of  Dabel  to  Heaven?" 
bright  Student. — "ho  they   could  go  up  and 
n'D  when  they  wanted  to,  I  guess," 

What  are  you  going  to   do  with    those  yel- 
bows?" 
!"They  are  for  the  new  Juniors." 
I  Brilliant    Senior — "Why     didn't    you   have 

en?" 

f Wanted. — Several  students  to  canvass  for 
le  Xatumal  Library  Asiotiatioii.  Good  wages, 
ermanent  employment,  and  easy  work  guar- 
Iteed.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
ftnies  Carson,  F.  Macbeth  or  Mr.  Edgar. 

It  is  said  that  the  Middle  B  class  h  <s  a 
Oieniber  who  is  always  (VV)riglil.  Just  visit 
the  Y.  M.  N.  D.  Society  some  Friday  evening, 
and  hear  some  of  his  cuntiQiied  stories;  then 
Judge  of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Several  of  the  boys  of  the  June  '92  Class  and 
some  of  the  under-graduates  started  out  last 
ftutunier  to  make  their  fortunes  by  traveling 
as  book-agents.  It  is  supposed  that  tbey  were 
successful  for  two  of  them  spent  a  part  of  the 
vacation  enjoying  the  balmy  Ijreezes  of  Pacific 
Grove,  one  took  an  extensive  trip  to  Voseniite, 
a  fourth  invested  ^this  time)  in  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  and  another,  so  far  as  can  be 
earned,  is  on  a  tour  around  the  world. 
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The  face  is  the  index  of  the  mind. — 
Pravexb. 

No  mail  ever  became  a  villiaa  at  once. 
— Juvenal. 

To  be  great  )0U  must  climb,  not 
crawl. —  Uncle  Ben. 

A  blow  from  a  parent  leaves  a  scar  on 
the  soul. — Ingersotl. 

A  wise  man  changes  his  mind — a  fool 
never  does, — Proi'erb. 

Poverty  and  shame  shall  be  to  him 
that  refuseth  instruction. — Solomon. 

Abstaining,  so  as  really  to  enjoy,  is 
the  very  perfection  of  reason. — Epicurus. 

How  much  pains  have  cost  us  the 
evils  that  have  never  happened? — Thomas 
Jefferson. 

"One  learns  more  metaphysics  from  a 
single  temptation  than  from  all  the  phil- 
osophers." 

The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is 
to  endeavor  to  be  what  you  desire  to  ap- 
pear.— Socrates. 

He  who  does  evil  that  good  may  come, 
pays  a  toll  to  the  devil  to  let  him  into 
heaven. — //irre. 

Make  a  bargain  at  once.  Be  an  off- 
hand man.  Be  cautious  and  bold. — 
Rothschild's  Business  Rule. 

Is  not  perseverence.  through  a  series 
of  defeats,  the  natural  history  of  success? 
— }{erbert  Spencer. 

The  way  of  the  superior  man  is  like 
the  .Archer,  who,  when  be  fails  to  hit 
the  centre  of  the  target,  turns  around 
and  looks  for  the  cause  of  failure  in  him- 
self— Confucius. 

The  profit  of  the  book  is  according  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  reader.  The  pro- 
foutidest  thought  or  passion  sleeps  as  in 
a  mine  until  an  equal  mind  and  heart 
finds  and  publishes  it — Emerson. 
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HIS  BEING  THE  QU  AD- 
^  ri-centennial  Columbiau 
^  year  of  America  and  the 
campaign  year  of  our 
nation,  exceptionally 
good  opportunities  are 
offered  for  giving  our 
pupils  a  knowledge  of 
our  political  system.  Boys 
and  girls  should  realize 
early  tliat  they  are  the  future  guardians 
of  American  liberty,  and  that  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  is  a  sacred  one.  Hoist- 
ing the  stars  and  stripes  will  do  much  to 
inculcate  a  love  for  our  country  and  for 
her  institutions,  but  our  duty  does  not 
end  here.  Our  people  should  be  taught 
that  the  ballot — the  grandest  prerogative 
of  a  free  people — is  the  sole  means  by 
which  this  country  and  her  institutions 
can  be  maintained. 

We  should  leach  the  sanctity  of  the  bal- 
lot-box and  its  inestimable  power  for 
I  or  for  evil. 
If  every  citizen  were  so  educated  there 
could  be  no  corruption  in  politics,  which 
U  simply  another  name  for  bad  govern- 
ment.    Improve  the  occasion. 


Whether  a  bill  will  be  introiiuced  inia 
our  next  legislature  making  the  kind 
garten  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

What  the  newspapers  would  have 
done  to  fill  up  if  there  bad  been  oo 
cholera  scare,  prize  fights  or  presidential 
campaign  this  year. 

What  the  World's  P'air  Educatbnal 
Committee  has  done  to  have  our  state 
properly  represented  at  Chicago  besides 
electing  a  secretary  at  a  good  salar>\ 

What  teacher  can  not  afford  Si. 25  for 
two  magazines,  Thk  Pacific  Coast 
Teacher  and  TAf  Si /tool  Ra'icu.\  for  one 
year. 

What  teachers  would  like  to  have  ibe 
Cosmopolitan  magazine  and  The  Pacikic 
Coast  Teacher  one  year  for  the  prict 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  alone:  that  is  $3. 


The  California  Teachers  '  AssO' 
ciation  convenes  in  Fresno,  Dec.  27th 
for  a  four  days  session.  As  Fresno  ii 
centrally  located  a  very  large  attendance 
is  expected.  The  annual  dues  for  mem- 
bership of  this  association  are  but  oue 
dollar  and  every  teacher  in  the  state 
should  be  a  member.  Mr.  J.  P.  (Jreeley, 
Santa  Ana.  is  Secrelarv. 


( 


The  Riverside  schools  have  opened 
under  most  favorable  conditions  lor  a 
prosperous  year's  work.  EH  F.  Brown 
succeeds  C.  H.  Keyes  as  Superintendent- 
David  A.  Givens  takes  the  Principalsbip 
of  the  High  School  in  place  of  Miss  Ban 
croft;  Percy  I,.  I^rd  follows  Arthur  G, 
\'anGorder  as  Principal  of  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Grammar  School;  Miss 
Jennie  White  of  Penn.,  becomes  Principal 
of  the  new  Thirteenth  Street  School,  and 
Miss  Helen  M.  Place  of  New  York  takes 
charge  of  instrnction  in  music.  Prol 
Keyes,  the  retiring  Superintendent  01 
these  schools  has  taken  the  Presidency  of 
Throop  University. 


i 
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LITERABY   NOTES. 


t  opinions  of  Supt.  John  Swett,  of 
rancisco,  are  always  to  be  respected. 
,ng  of  "Reading,"  in  the  "Revised 
B  of  Study,"  adopted  June,   1892, 
(at  city,  lie  confirms  what  we  have 
I  asserted, — that  the  pubhshers  who 
ish   to   the    school    public   reading- 
is  containing  the   best  thoughts  of 
Dest  authors  are  doing  good  service 
be  educational   work.      Mr.   Swett 
:     "The  chief  emphasis  must  be  laid 
he  highest  object  of  all  reading,  viz., 
icquaintance  with  the  literature  for 
truth  it  contains,  for  the  ennobling 
iment  it  inculcates,  and  for  the  high 
Is   it  presents."     Fortunately,   there 
now  reading-books  containing  liter- 
e  of  the  highest  order,  such  as  the 
verside  Literature  Series,"  published 

EEoughlon.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
York,  and  Chicago,  suitable  for  use 
imar>'.  Grammar,  autl  High  Schools, 


containing  50D  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  masterpieces  of  the  most 
famous  authors.  With  introductions, 
notes,  historical  sketches,  and  biograph- 
ical sketches.  Each  single  number,  15 
cents. — From  the  "^ Journal  0/  Education," 
Boston,  Mass. 

Keep  Your  Eye  on  Godkv's. 

There  is  every  indication  that  Godey's 
Mai^azitit  for  October,  ready  September 
15th,  will  mark  an  era  in  periodical  lit- 
erature, This  will  no  longer  be  known 
as  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  but,  Godey's, 
America's  First  Magazine  ^  established  1830. 
In  the  first  place,  the  magnificent  work 
of  art  "Godey's  Idea  of  the  'World's 
Fair,'  "  which  is  to  be  prtseuted  to  every 
purchaser  of  this  number,  is  said  to  be  so 
beautiful  and  artistic  in  design  and  color- 
ing that  everj'  one  will  want  it  It  is  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  one  of  W.  Gran- 
ville Smith's  latest  and  greatest  pictures, 
produced  expressly  for   Godey's.     The 


iHORTHAND. 


TYPEWRITING. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


^erpjll  J.  College, 

Cor.  Market  and  Third  Sts.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Leadingr  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 


the  ONLY  INSTITUTION  conducted  by  Practical  Reporters  and  Expert  Operators.  Spe- 
inchicements  offered  to  students.  Individual  instruction  iu  Shorthand.  Twenty-two  of  the 
latest  and  best  Typewriting  Machines.  Most  convenient  location  in  San  Francisco.  Day 
Evening  Classes.  TERMS  VERY  MODERATE.  First  class  elevator  service  both  day 
|ight.     Send  for  circular. 

CLARENCE  S,   MERRILU  Principal. 

LAW    STENOGRAPHER, 
knd    Devisor   of    MARSH'S    NEW    MANUAL    OF    PHONETIC    SHORTHAND. 


publishers  guarantee  that  the  Magazine 
itself  will  be  filled  with  surprises  and 
beauties  from  cover  to  cover.  First  iu 
the  contents  conies  John  Habberton's 
complete  novel  "Honey  and  Gall,"  a 
companion  to  "Helen's  Babies,"  fully  il- 
lustrated by  Albert  B.  Wenzell.  This 
is  an  idea  first  conceived  by  Godey's  and 
now  produced  with  brilliant  success, 
Godey's  fashions  will  be  a  most  conspicu- 
ous and  beautiful  feature  of  the  publica- 
tion, there  being,  in  addition  to  care- 
fully edited  descriptions  and  fashion 
articles,  four  exquisite  plates  pro- 
duced in  ten  colors,  and  representing 
four  of  the  leaders  of  New  York 
society,  altiretl  in  the  latest  Paris  cos- 
tumes. Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
I  "Home"  department  will  be  read  bj'  the 
women  of  America  with  delight,  and  all 
the  Magazine's  old  admirers  will  read 
with  interest  Albert  A.  Hardy's  carefully 


P 


written  article  on  "Godey's,"  Past  aw 
Present."  Among  the  choice  verses  is  the 
latest  poem  written  by  the  late  Josephine 
Pollard.  John  Habberton  reviews  aH' 
the  books,  and  the  whole  forms  such  a 
rich  literary  feast  that  to  examine  < 
number  of  the  new  Godey's  will  mean  to 
irresistibly  desire  it. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston,  will  issne 
early  in  September  Eichendorff's  Aui 
dem  Ltben  tines  Tavgenichts,  edited  with 
notes  by  Professor  Carl  Osthaus  of  In- 
diana University. 

This  genuine  product  of  the  Romantic 
school  adds  to  the  "Modem  Language 
Series,"  another  desirable  text  for  stu- 
dents who  have  already  learned  to  read 
easv  German. 


Nex'  thing  to  know  in'  you're  well  O" 
is  not  to  know  when  y'aiut. — B^tl<ra!  P* 
ptrs. 
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IS  THE  TimE     • 

.TO    ENTER   THE. 


BUSINESS  GOLLEGI 

TI7C  Ol^bV  Actual  Bulsness  College 
Ir?  San  prapcisco. 


This  Institution  offers  superior  advantages  to  youj 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  self-support. 

Five  regular  courses  of  Instruction,  namely:  Commercial,  Shorthand.  Tyj 
writing,  English  and  Penmanship,  each  under  the  supervision  of  Accomplished  1 
structors.  Special  course  in  Bookkeeping  for  Teachers  from  the  Public  Schooi 
No  vacations. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  teachers  to  visit  us  and  make  our  offices  tbi 
headquarters  while  in  the  city.     Correspondence  solicited. 

Addreas.  s.   F.  BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

1236    Market    Street,  SAN    FRANCISC 


THE    PACIFIC    COAST    TEACHER. 


THE    PRANG 
COURSE    OF 

INSTRUCTION 


IN 


|Ror/T^,  [)rau/i9($  ar^d  <5o!or. 


1 


Based  on  Educational  Art  and  Industrial  Principles. 

Endorsed  by  nearly  all  those  Hducators  who  have  been  proniiuent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Public  School  Education  in  this  country  during  the  last  ao  years. 

Admitted  by  high  European  authority  to  be  superior  to  anything  providetl 
for  teaching  Drawing  in  the  Klemeutary  Schools  of  Europe.  (See  Pedagogium, 
Leipsig.  April.  1889.) 

Adopted  by  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Studied  by  at  least  two  and  one-half  million  pupils. 

Taught  in  all  the  leading  Art  Training  Schools  of  this  country. 

Made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  a  majority  of  the  Stale  Normal  Schools, 
both  east  and  west. 

Leads  directly  to  Manual  Training — is  in  itself,  through  the  exercises  it 
provides  for  making,  a  means  for  Eletnentary  Manual  Training. 

Represents  and  Typifies  in  its  evolution,  during  a  period  of  more  than  20 
years,  the  Art  Movement  in  .\merica. 


Pran 


g'S     Primary     Cot^rSe   •'•■ovide*  work  for  First  ond  second  primary  Orades  in  Model  study.    Cl«J 
— ^^^   Modeling,  Paper  Cutting,  Slick  Laying,  l^ran-ing,  Color,  etc. 


Prang's    Shorter     Course   '*  intended  to  succeed  the  work  of  the  Primary  Courite  iii  schools  who 

■  :   iirganiialion  makes  a  Risiiple  ami  condcii.ted  program  of  work  the  most  d« 

»irable.    U  cotiaists  of  a  graded  scries  ol  5  urawing  ntx>kA,  each  covering  a  year's  work,  and  a  Manual  for  Teacher*,! 

Prana's    ComDiete    Couraa  I»  intended  for  use  in  place  of  the  Shorter  Conr«e  in  lntermedinle,Gram-l 
■CL^IlB  »_V V "^  Pi°"*   >""  ^^^  „,ar   „„d  High  &chool«  of  cities  where  the  work  i«  weU  e»tablished,  and  J 
where  a  due  aniouHt  of  time  in  given  to  tlic  study  iif  Korm  and  Drawing.     It  consists  ot  IQ  Graded  Drawing  Books 
with  accompanying  Pattern»  for  Model  .Making  (ind  Manuals  fur  the  use  of  teachers. 

Prang's   Standard    Colored    Papers.  .  ''"''^  "^""''■'ii'*  "[^'''^  :*^'*"*,"'T^  **Ii*'*?fi;P'i^J!l*! 

^ ^  been   fixed  after  long  study  ol  the  «cwnU6c  tneonr  <    _ 

Color,  wide  eapcriencc  in  Ihe  aclunl  ujie  of  IJolor  in  .\rl  and  iu  the  Industries,  aud  repeated  conference  with  Color 
experts,  both  AinericMn  and  KurotK.-n)i, 


-SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS  OF- 


Prang's  Course  in  Drawing. 
Manuals,  Text-Books  and  Modt^ls. 

Prang's  Blank  Drawing  Books. 

(Tissued.) 

Prang's  Practice  Drawing  Paper, 


Prang's  Colored  Papers, 
^u  packages  and  full  sheets.) 

Prang's    Non-Poisonous 
Water  Colors. 

Prang's   Drawing   Pencils 


The  Prang  Educational  Co., 


WM.  5.  MACK,  Western  Manager. 
161    Wabash    Ave.,  -  .  -  - 


CHICAG< 
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THE    PACIFIC 
THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  o«' 
American  life  is  found  in  the  struggles 
for  social  supremacy  which  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  ever  changing  condi- 
tions  of  societj'  in  the  larger  cities. 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  who  spends 
his  winters  on  Murray  Hill  and  his  sum- 
mers in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of 
the  Long  Island  watering  places,  has 
written  a  storj'  for  The  Cosmopolitan  deal- 
ing with  those  phases  of  American  life 
which  is  likely  to  be  received  with  the 
widest  interest.  The  powerful  strokes 
of  the  sturdy  nouveau  riche  have  nowhere 
been  so  truly  and  so  wittily  presented  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bulkeleys.  whose  for- 
tunes are  begun  iu  the  September  Cos- 
mopolitan. Side  by  side  with  the  fortunes 
of  those,  who  have  so  much  money  that 
the  most  serious  concern  of  life  becomes 
the  question  of  how  to  spend,  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  fortunes  of  those  with 
whom  the  question  is  how  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life.  This  is  done  by  Mr. 
Walker,  editor  of  T/ie  Cosmopolitan ^  who 
chooses  to  view  the  Homestead  difficul- 
ties as  an  object  lesson  in  the  Evolution 


COAST   TEACHER. 

of  a  Republican  form  of  government. 
He  considers  dispassionately  all  the  dan- 
gers to  the  State  arising  from  the  exten- 
sive colonies  of  workmen  brought  to- 
gether under  our  present  system  of  con- 
centration and  the  growing  imperfection 
in  our  system  of  distribution,  and  doesa 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  reform  .should  ^ 
come  from  the  hands  of  those  who  fix 
the  laws  regulating  distribution.     Thea 


I 
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story  of  the  Chicago  Convention  bears 
re-telling  by  the  veteran  Murat  Halstead. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on 
Education  in  tl^e  South  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. A  delightful  article  on  the  Is- 
land of  Jersey  and  Jersey  Cows.  An  ar- 
ticle on  the  Cotton  District  of  the  South 
and  Miss  Esther  Singleton's  chronicle  of  ■ 
certain  celebrated  but  uncanny  British  ^ 
spectres  embrace  some  of  the  more  en- 
tertaining features  of  the  September  Cos- 
mopolitan. This  magazine  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Teacher  one  year  $3.00. 
Price  of  Cosmopolitan  alone  $3.00. 


"The  sweetest  rest  a  man 
the  rest  he  finds  in  activity.' 


ever  had  is 


I  yonder  Millinery  Store  ^^-v^ 
Has  all  the  Latest   Novelties  in 
®     ®        fALL     1V]ILUNE1^V 
no  South  First  Street,  —  —  S.\N    Jose,    Cal. 


BUTTERCUPS 


{N>» 


FRENCH  NOUGATS 


(^ndy 


61  East  Santa  Clara  Street  San  Jose,  Cal. 


RUDOLPH, 

Manufacturer 

ICE  CREAM  AND  ICE  CREAM  SODA 


The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher 
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TO  THE  WORLD'S  COLL^MBIAX  EXPOSITION. 


The  Opportunity  of  a  Life-tim^  to  see,  in  the  Busiest  City  on  Earth,  the  Greatei^t 
Object  Lesson  on  the  Genius  of  Mankind. 


Prepare  now 

.  .  .  for 


Trip    around    thk   world    is 
said    to  be  a  liberal    education. 
A  trip  to  the  World.s   Fair   will 
jKjssess    advantages    even    over    a    trip 
around  the  world. 

The  question  uppermost  in  tlie  minds 
f-^f  many  ofCalifornia's  teachers  today  is. 
Can  I  go  to  Chicago  in  '93?  In  order  to 
assist  you  at  arriving  at  a  decision  we 
present  a  few  points  and  suggestions  for 
your  consideration.  As  manv  hundreds 
of  teachers  from  this  State  will  atieud 
the  Exposition  we  can  suggest  no  pleas- 
anter  mode  of  traveling  than  a  "teacher's 
excursion"  and  as  a  matter  of  economy 
that  it  go  "tourist."  The  pullman 
tourist  is  a  very  commodious  and  con- 
venient car  to  travel  in. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  would 
be  the  route  to  select,     The  most  profit- 


A  Comfortable 
v-'rj Overland  lournev 

4 

able  plan    would  be  to  go  by  one  route 
and  return  by  another,  thereby  gaining 
as  much  knowledge   of  the   country   a^ 
po.ssible,  I 

The  most  northern  is  the  Canadian 
I'acific.  By  this  route  an  ocean  trip  may 
l)e  taken  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria. 
The  next  most  northerly  route  is  the 
Northern  Pacific  passing  across  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Montana  to  Fargo  in 
S.  D, — the  terminus.  South  of  this  route 
is  the  Union  Pacific  passing  through 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and  ter- 
minating at  Omaha.  Then  comes  the 
Central  Pacific  through  Nevada  to  Ogdeu 
where  it  joins  the  Union  Pacific.  South 
of  this  is  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific — SantaJ 
Fe  route — passing  through  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  up  to  Kansas  City.  The 
most    southerlv   line    is    the    Southe 
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THE    PACIFIC 

Pacific — Sunset  route — passing  ihrouyh 
the  southern  part  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  through  Texas  and  Loiii>iai!a  to 
New  Orleans.  From  each  of  the  \  arions 
termini  of  the  above  roads  are  nunierons 
routes  to  Chicago.  The  wesson  nftlie 
year  should  be  considered  when  makinj^ 
a  choice.  The  northern  roiilcs  are  prcf- 
rable  in  sutnmer  atid  the  .sonlheru  roiiies 
111  spring  and  winter.  Returning;  from 
Chicago  the  most  popular  lines  would 
be  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  St. 
Paul,  the  Burlu»>;lon,  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land, the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sania 
Fe  and  the  Chicago  Northwestern. 

The  next  important  part  lor  your  con- 
sideration woulil  be  the  qneslioii  r)f    no 
commodations  while  in  Chicago.      If  liic 
H|)rices  paid  by  visitors  to  Chicago  duiiii}; 
the  recent  Democratic  Convention  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  criteiion.  the  co.sl  ofTning 
^kn  Chicago  during  the  Exposition  will  be 
Bpery  great.      People    have  not    .is  \tt 
^rgrasped  the  magnitude  of  the  affair  auti 
they  will  return  from  Chicago  realizing 

Rlhat  a  small  hotel  in  Chicago  during  the 
exposition  is  a  bonanza — for  the  propri- 
etor. There  is  only  one  way  of  being  a: 
all  sure  of  good  room  and  boaid  at  a 
moderate  price — by  securing  them  sev- 
eral months  in  advance.  This  can  Le 
■done  and  we  propose  to  tell  >  uu  how. 
First,  however,  in  as  few  woidsas  pos. 
sible  we  will  outline  an  ideal  trip. 

Suppose  the  excursion  leaves  during 
the  first  week  of  June  over  the  Santa  l-e 
route.  It  is  a  special  train  of  Pullman 
tourist  coaches  with  dining  car  attacUid 
and  running  on  its  own  time  schednk-. 
Leaving  San  F'rancisco  we  pass  through 
the  San  Joaquiti  Valley  to  Mohave,  cross 
the  Colorado  River  at  The  Needles;  i;e,\t 
through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  pass- 
ing points  of  great  attraction  for  the. scien- 
tist and  antiquarian.  We  cress  the 
grandest  range  of  mountains  on   ihe  co 


linent.  pa.ss  through  Colorado  and  then 
over  the  plains  cf  Kansas  to  Kansas  city. 
Here  we  stop  a  day  to  view  the  city,  hav- 
ing slopped  a  day  or  so  for  the  same  pur- 
])Ose  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  We 
continue  our  journey  to  Chicago,  passing 
through  the  prominent  cities  of  the  Miss- 
issippi valley.  At  Chicago  we  are  es- 
corted to  a  fine  hotel,  fully  equipped  with 
all  modern  conveniences;  rooms  in  the 
same  having  been  assigned  us  before 
leaving  San  Francisco.  After  remaining 
at  the  Fair  tor  twenty  days  the  excursion 
dis[>ands  to  'akc  advantage  of  the  ex- 
iremelow  fares  to  visit  friends  and  rela- 
tives ill  other  Stales.  In,  say  ten  days, 
we  start  for  home,  taking  some  interest- 
ing line  to  Denver  where  we  stop  a  day 
or  so.  We  continue  our  journey  by  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  most  noted 
scenic  route  in  the  Union.  Arriving  at 
Salt  Lake  we  stop  a  day  to  visit  the  great 
Tabernacle  and  take  a  bath  in  the  (^reat 
Salt  Lake.  Leaving  Salt  Lake  Cily  we 
go  OA  to  Ugden,  where  we  lake  the  Cen- 
tral or  the  Union  Pacific  home. 

We  have  l>een  gone  thirty-four  days: 
eight  days  actual  railroad  traveL  six  days 
stop  over  at  {joints  of  interest,  twenty 
days  at  the  Ivxposition  and  ten  days  visit- 
ing friends  and  relatives.  During  this 
time  we  have  stopped  at  a  first-class  hotel 
or  when  traveling  ate  in  the  regular  din- 
ing car.  We  have  seen  the  larger  j>art 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  crossed 
the  longest  river — the  Mississippi;  the 
gratnltrst  river — Colorado;  the  highest 
moimlain  range,  the  largest  State  and 
the  widest  plain  in  North  America. 

Now  this  is  merely  suggestive  of  wha^ 
can  l)e  done  and  at  a  moderate  cost- 

Tlie  route  and  the  lime  spent  at  various 
places,  etc.,  may  be  greatly  modified  to 
suit  individual  convenience. 

Uc  are  prepared  to  take  such  an  ex- 
cursion to  Chicago,  furuishiug  transpor- 
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tatiou,  rooms  and  board,  at  a  price  that 
will  surprise  you.  We  greatly  desire  all 
who  take  any  interest  in  this  matter  to 
communicate  with  us  immediate! v,  mak- 


King  sugsestiotis  and  inquiries. 


We  believe  our  excurs-iou  wdt  be  the 
most  popular  one  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  those  vvlio  cont',;ni])lLitc  visiliny  the 
Expo.silion  shunid  put  thtmsclvcs  in  com 
uiunication  immediately  that  \vc  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  olhers  |>lai:s 
and  desires.  We  have  engaged  rooms 
and  lx)ard  to  accommodate  our  patrons, 
and  first  come,  first  served. 

Address  Publishers  I'AciPic  Coast 
Teachkk.  San  Jo.se.  Endorse  on  en- 
velope olcoinmnnication  the  word,  "Ex- 
cursion. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OP  MODERN  SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTUKE. 


BV  RICIIAKO  IX.  JL'KV. 

The  old  idea  of  a  .school  house  was, 
"anything  will  do  so  long  as  the  pupils 
are  enclosed."  At  least  such  an  idta  is 
suggested  when  \vc  look  about  and 
notice,  esi>ecially  in  the  thickly  .settled 
districts  the  1>aru  like  strnclurj's  which 
do  duty  as  school  houses. 

H  With  the  advance  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, school  architecture  has  so  consid- 
erably iniprovetl  that  now  when  a  new 
school  house  is  to  be  built,  almost  inva- 
riably one  of  the  chief  requirements  is 
that    the     new   structure  mu.st    )io.ssess 

Bno  small  degree  of  architectural  beauty. 

"^So  much  fjr  the  advance  c{  trincteenth 
century  ideas. 

H      The  perspective  on  the  following  page 

"shows  the  new  San  Mateo  [Jublic  school 
building  now  in  course  of  erection. 

K      The  cut  is  made  from  the  plans  of  the 

™^ building,  as  drawn  by  Messrs.  Martins 
and  Coffee,  San  Francisco  architects. 

H     The  building  will  contain  eight  class 


rooms,  will  be  two  stories  in  iieiyhl  wit 
a  concrete  walled  and  floored  basement 
nine  feet  in  the  clear. 

There  are  three  entrances  on  the  firs' 
floor,  which  is  eight  feet  above  th( 
.ground.  The  main  entrance  on  thf 
front  will  Le  sixteen  feet  wide  and  wil 
be  used  principally  for  teachers  an: 
visitors.  On  both  sides  of  the  swinging 
doors  will  be  closed  j^lass  windows,  giv- 
ing a  subdued  light  to  a  reception  hall 
i6x3o  feel  in  size.  The  reception  hall 
connects  with  a  grand  corridor  twelve 
feet  wide,  which  runs  entirely  through; 
the  l)ullding,  cros.sing  in  tlie  center  o 
♦he.  building  a  hallway  of  equal  widili 
minting  through  the  building  from  sid 
to  side.  The  ceilings  of  the  hallways' 
and  class  rooms  will  be  sixteen  feet  in 
height. 

Hallways  or   corridors    are    arranged 
on  the  second  floor  as  on  the  first.  Each 
class  room  is  28x32  feet  in  size- 
Adjoining   each    room    is  a  teacher's 
closet  and  a  hat  and  cloak  rooom  7x18 
feet  in  size,  well  lighted  and  supplied  with 
marble    wash  stand      From   each  room 
three  exits  lead  to  the  corridors,  two  di- 
rectly and  one    through    the    hat   and 
cloak  room.     The   arrangement   of   the 
building  is  such  that    each  class   room 
occupies  a  corner  and  receives  light  froit 
two  sides,  through  five  windows.      The 
seats  will  be  so  arranged    that  the  Ugh 
lalU  over  either  .shoulder  of  the  pupil 
and  never  directly  in  his  face. 

The  corridors  on  each  floor  are  pro- 
vided with  drinking  founts  and  fire  hos^ 
reels. 

The  stairways  leading  to  the  second 
floor  are  a  special  feature.  Immediately 
on  entering  either  of  the  side  entrances — 
one  of  which  is  for  girls,  and  the  other 
for  boy.s — are  spaces  thirteen  feet  wide 
opening  out  from  the  corridor.     A  flight 
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six  feet  wide,  with  easy  rise. 
ine  to  a  landing.  6x13  feet;  then 
Bare  turn  the  stairway  continues 
(ccond  floor.  There  is  a  space  or 
felve  inches  wide  in  the  center  of 
Irway.  from  which  the  teacher, 
^nding  at  the  head  can  see  every 
he  marches  upward, 
is  floor  the  rooms  in  the  front  of 
|ding,  as  well  as  those  in  the  rear, 
(rated  by  folding  doors.  Oa  pub- 
lions  the  two  front  rooms,  or  the 
Ir  rooms  may  be  thrown  into  one. 

Ciecond  stor^'  in  addition  to  the 
s  rooms,  closets,  etc.,  contains  a 
|>nd  principal's  office, 
fclass  room  will  be  provided  with 
trie  bell  and  speaking  tube  con- 
^ith  an  annunciator  in  the  prin- 
)ffice. 

Jular  attention  will  be  given  to 
lilating  and  heating.  The  most 
|d  system  of  ventilation  has  been 
^  and  the  entire  building  will  be 
^y  means  of  a  furnace  located  in 
^ent. 

mihouses  receive  the  same  care- 
ition  in  construction  and  design; 
regard  being  given  to  the  prin- 
t sanitation  in  the  construction  of 
vaults,  etc. 

Jcther  this  new  building  will  be 
iete  as  architectural  skill,  with 
We  expense  can  make  it. 
Contract  price  of  the  same  is  $18,- 

e  present  time  a  new  school  build- 
similar  design  and  by  the  same 
Its,  is  being  constructed  at  Menlo 
In  a  future  number  of  the 
(R  I  hope  to  present  a  cut  of  that 
|th  a  description . 


TO   EDWARD   EMERSON  BARNARD. 


|ce  is  the  strongest  of  strong 
for  it  kills  the  giant  Despair. — 
Jerrold. 


(UtSJOVKaiia  OKrilSiriKTH  SATSLLtTS   OFJfPITBK.) 

'Tis  deepest  night.     My  glorious  noon! 

Tile  earth,  aweary  of  the  day. 

Lies  folde.l  on  Gixl's  brea.st, 

H'en  n)»piitaiii  wiinl*  have  ){one  to  rest; 

Yet  wliispers  reach  the  lisleniiijj  ear 

Like  whispers  from  aa  unknown  sphere. 

Nisj'-it's  jeweled  cloak  enwraps  the  worlds — 

Immortal  mortals  they  that  rend 

These  garments  of  the  dark : — 

A  stranger  light!     I'll  pause  and  mark 

That  Jovian  ray'     I  ilaiibt  my  eyes 

To-night!  They're  traitors  to  the  skies! 

Like  Colon's  soul,  doubt-biifTtited, 
The  real  now  bids  inf  p;iuse.     We  feel 
So  frail  on  paths  iinirod. 
I  own  a  knowledge  lone  with  God 
■|"o-niRht!     Hut,  will  the  day  erase 
This  wanderer  from  the  deep  of  space? 

Thou  tiny  hall!     An  angel  hand 

Unluosiiin  in  ethereal  pnlhs 

The  subule  thrt'arl  uf  tiint-; 

A  syllab  e  in  heavenly  rhyme; 

A  diamond  found  on  Gail's  highway; 

A  taper  burning  in  the  Jay; — 

From  primal  dawn  when  first  thou  launched 

Thy  silent  medsenj{ers  of  light 

Upon  the  empyreal  sea, 

Ni>  missile  bark  from  time's  wreck  free 

Till  now.     Here,  lost  ujioii  our  shore; 

I,  first  to  find  it  ateanu's  door. 

Thus  Truth  is  allied  with  the  year.s, 
And  world  on  world  enroU'd,  doth  mark 
Her  conqiierinii;,  tireless  way 
ThrouKh  darkness  unto  perfect  day. 
Thus.  Time's   deep  valley  opens  wide 
.\s  through  it  rolls  life's  rising  tide. 

J.   G.  Jury. 


Never  think  that  God's  delays  are 
(fod's  denials.  Hold  on!  hold  fast!  hold 
out!  Patience  is  genius — George  L.  L. 
de  Buffon. 


How  poor  are  they  that  have  not 
patience!  What  wound  did  ever  heal 
but  by  degrees? — Shaktipeare. 


Are  not  our  educations  commonly  like 
a  pile  of  bjaks  laid  over  a  plant  in  a  pot? 
The  compressed  nature  struggles  through 
at  every  crevice,  but  can  never  get  the 
cramp  and  stunt  out  of  it. — A  Moosehead 
Journal, 
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Kvery  scientific  educator  recognizes 
the  fact  that  all  development  and  educa- 
tion must  rest  uiion  and  proceed  accord- 
ing to  certain  natural  laws.  Scientist.s. 
philosophers,  and  educational  writers 
also  assume  the  existence  of  these  laws 
controlling  human  development  and  life, 
and  frequently  expand  to  limited  extent 
some  particular  law  as  it  relates  to  their 
line  of  thought.  But  no  where  in  scien- 
tific, philosophical,  and  educational  lit- 
erature, have  I  beeu  able  to  find  even 
an  attempt  to  make  a  complete  collection 
and  exposition  of  these  laws.  They  are 
biological,  psychological,  and  sociologi- 
cal. Being  the  basis  of  all  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  development  of 
man,  as  well  as  furnishing  the  funda- 
mental principles  for  the  sciences  of  an- 
thropology, psychology  and  sociologj*. 
we  would  naturally  think  these  laws 
must  be  well  understood  and  clearly  set 
forth  in  treatises  on  these  subjects.  But 
this  is  not  the  condition,  and  often  those 
reported  to  be  the  wisest  in  science  and 
education  will  look  blank  and  speak 
ramblingly  when  asked  what  are  the 
natural  laws  that  govern  human  hfe.  In 
hopes  ot  aiding  the  kindergarten  and 
teacher  who  reads  these  pages  to  under- 
stand .some  of  these  laws.  I  shall  expand 
most  of  them  in  a  series  of  short  articles 
in  this  department.     Let  me   then  con- 


sider   Ijnefly  and  in    a   simple   way  t 
Laws  of  Childhood,  in  hopes  it  will  i 
in  the  study  and  understanding  of 
dren.      The    first    laws   of  childhood 
wish  to  emphasize  are; 

BIOLOGICAL    LAWS. 

I.  T^e  Law  of  Grotvth  and  DevtL 
mtnt:  This  law  is  so  tiniversal  in  or- 
ganic life  and  so  varied  in  its  forms  and 
manifestations  all  other  laws  of  life  niaj_ 
be  special  expressions  of  it.  This  is 
tain,  they  are  all  expressions  of  the  H 
principle  or  life  it.self.  It  is  the  busin 
of  childhood  to  grow  and  develop — to 
crease  in  size  and  structure.  The  fore 
of  growth  and  development  cannot 
obstructed  without  producing  abnorm 
conditions,'disease  or  death.  It  is  ofpri 
importance  to  the  life  of  the  child  tb 
he  be  kept  in  a  growing  and  developii 
condition.  He  is  an  imperfect  audi 
complete  hunian  being,  and  must  be  d 
veloped  if  he  is  to  fulfill  his  mission 
life.  Now  many  practices  of  the  ho 
and  school  retard  growth  and  normal  d 
velopment  in  children.  It  is  only 
understanding  this  law  of  growth  a: 
development  in  children  that  we  nilH 
be  sure  we  are  doing  the  right  and 
wrong.  Our  only  safeguard  is  to  stm 
Nature  in  children  and  life  and  foil 
her. 
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^he  Laze  of  Nutrition.  This  is  per- 
he  second  law  of  life  that  manifests 
n  childhood.  It  has  at  least  three 
lefined  phases — Respiraiioii,  ]>iges_ 
jind  Sleep.  The  child  must  breathe^^ 
igest,  assimilate  and  sleep — in  a 
be  properly  nouri.shed.  it:  order  to 
grow  and  develop.  This  law  is 
Bized  by  all  the  customs  and  doings 

jlical  life  and  almost  as  uuiversally 
The  child  demands   a   fuller 

luce    of  this  law    than   the    man. 
;t  breathe  faster,  cat,  digest  and 
imore    than  the     man   proportion- 
order  to  grow  and  <levelop,   and 

;ood  the  wear  and  loss  of  energy 
eat  activity.  It  is  very  important 
f.healtb  and  development  of  the  child 
pis  law  be  carefully  observed.  The 
^Hs  of  hygiene  in  home  and  school. 
cal  and  mental  work  and  develop- 
,  and  physical  training  and  strength 
Irgely  upon  the  observance. 
iJ/ie  Law  of  Individuality.  This 
I  to  be  the  next  law  in  the  order  of 
Testation  in  child  life.  It  is  some- 
I  called  the  law   of  variation.       At 

itbe  child  becomes  a  separate  indi- 
I,  and  though  greatly  dependent 
cally  and  mentally,  his  individiial- 
\  a  physical  sense  is  complete.  He 
e,  and  his  mission  is  complete  de- 
imenL  He  is  not  wholly  like  either 
it,  or  any  other  human  being,  and 
Bembles  both.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
(ins  the  mysterious  workings  of  this 
)j-  the  fact  of  double  parentage.  If 
lie  beings  had  each  but  one  parent 
could  be  no  higher  forms  of  life, 
living  beings  would  differ  little 
each  other.  In  man  we  find  the 
jst  expression  of  this  law,  and  it  is 
ly  due  to  this  law  that  man  has  such 
iduality  over  other  species.  In  a 
t  the  law  of  heredity  is   opposed  to 

tlividuality.     Heredity  re- 



produces  existing  types.  Individuality 
modi6es  them.  The  importance  of  this 
law  cannot  be  overestimated  in  educa- 
tion and  life.  Individuality  is  the  root 
of  all  character  and  human  worth.  It 
should  be  the  highest  aim  of  the  true 
teacher  to  foster  individual  development 
in  the  richest  diversity.  This  done  we 
would  have  a  larger  number  of  natural, 
simple  and  rational  men  and  women. 


Health  op  Kindgaktnkr  and  child. 

By  >Il.ss  BKjtTiiA  H.  IIaksk,  Satj  Francisco. 

One  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
Kindergartner  is  good  health.  The  ma- 
jority of  \oung  ladies  who  have  chosen 
the  kindergarten  as  their  vocation  in  life, 
have  been  endowed  with  a  good  consti- 
tution. 

But  how  to  retain  good  health  has  not 
been  given  the  attention,  by  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  Kindergartner,  that  it 
naturally  claims.  The  average  young 
lady,  after  graduating  from  a  training 
school  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  it  is 
right  she  should  be.  However,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  she  has  lost  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  her  enthusiasm  lias  van- 
ished, and  as  there  is  no  other  avenue 
open  to  her,  she  plods  aloug  conscien- 
tiously doing  her  best  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  in  many  instances  ha.s  to  give  up  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

Is  the  kindergarten  or  the  kindergart- 
ner at  fault .''  Possibly  both.  If  the  Kin- 
dergartens could  be  closed  at  twelve 
o'clock,  abolishing  the  hour  from  one  to 
two,  which  is  not  particularly  helpful  to 
children  or  teachers,  and  consumes  more 
of  the  teacher's  vital  force  than  the  whole 
morning  session,  more  robust  and  ener- 
getic teachers  would  be  found  in  the 
work.  li  we  simply  had  a  morning  ses- 
sion few,  if  any,  kindergartners  would 
break   down.     She   could   attend  to  her 
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work  and  visit  the  children's  homes  part 
of  the  afternoon,  and  devote  the  remain- 
der of  her  time  to  study  or  recreation, 
which  would  tend  to  broaden  her  mind 
and  make  her  a  more  faithful  and  accom- 
plished Kindcrgartner. 

The  best  of  kindergarten  salaries  are 
not  princely,  why  should  a  young  lady 
give  the  best  years  of  her  life  and  have 
nothing  but  shattered  nerves  as  a  recom- 
pense ? 

II  her  labors  were  differently  regulated 
she  would  improve  physically  as  the 
years  go  by  instead  oi  deteriorating. 

Of  course  the  character  of  a  kindergarl- 
ner's  work,    the  unusual   strains  she   is 
subject  to,  as   running  up  stairs,  lifting 
and  carrying  children    and    using    her 
strength  injudiciouslv,  or  standing  when 
she  can  do  as  well  sitting,  remaining  in- 
doors when  she   could    be   enjoying  the 
sunshine  with   the  children  and  talking 
too  much   or   too  loudly,  are  errors  that 
with  a  little  forethought  can  be  avoided. 
The  Kiudergartner  should  take  abundant 
sleep  and   relaxation,   allow  no   restric- 
tions from  dress,  and    be  systematic  and 
thorough   in   the   use  of  baths,  if  taken 
with  daily  walks  it  secures  good  digestion 
and    maintains  a   good   circulation    and 
proper  temperature,  wbich  gives  vigor  to 
the  body.     After   the  arduous  labors  of 
the  day  complete  rest  should  be  sougbl 
of  all  cares  and  duties  of  the  school  room, 
obligations   set   aside  until  the  morrow. 
Only    by  such    temperate    living    can  a 
teacher    retain    her    health   and  youth. 
Good   ventilation   is  another  important 
feature.     In   a  poorly  ventilated  school- 
room the  teacher  inhales   the   poisonous 
atmosphere  which  unclean  children  carry 
with  them,  and  in  a  short  time   a  disor- 
dered system  is  produced.     The  advant- 
ages  of  physical  culture   can  never   be 
over-estimated,      every      Kindergartner 
should  take  a  course  of  physical  culture. 


If  this  exercise  is  regularly  taken 
proves  the  greatest  streugtheuer  of  th 
human  body.  If  the  children  recei 
such  exercise  daily  and  under  efficie 
guidance  they  will  develop  their  muscle 
arms,  chests  and  limbs,  and  in  a  5h( 
lime  lose  the  slovenly  gait  which  is 
common  among  the  children  of  the  lovi 
classes. 

For  the  children  much  can  !«  done 

preventing  disease,  if  it  is  not  our  pt 

vince  to  cure.     Thej'  should  have  plen' 

of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.     Their  ph 

ical  condition  should  be  carefully  watclH 

and  if  a  child  droops  he  should  be  sepi 

rated  from    the  others   at   once  and  tl 

cause  investigated.     Children  never  coj 

ceal  anything,  they  show  what  is  wron 

in  their  physical  condition  immediateljf 

The   Kindergartner    should  l>e   faniilij 

with  the  priraarj'  stages  of  children's  di 

eases  and   she  should  isolate  the  cbili 

particularly  where  bacteria  flourishes  bj 

the  millions  and  sanitation   is  defectivti 

little  precautions  will  frequently  prevea 

epidemics,     Bone     diseases     are     qui 

prevaleut  among  children  whose  noui 

i.shmeut  is  poor.     The  first  syniDioms 

this  trouble  is  in  the   unnatural  ailitucb 

of  the  child.     Such  a  child  should  hav 

the  attention   of  a  physician.     Also,  i 

the  primary  stages  of  hip.  spinal  and  kne 

trouble.     The  general  posture  of  spina 

disease  is  stooping  forward,  and  hip  di* 

ease  cati  he  detected  in  the  child's  gait 

With  these  earliest  and  slight  synipiora 

the  child   .should   be  placed  in  a  phv< 

cian's  care.     In  skin  diseases  where  the 

is    an    abrasion  the  child  should  he  w 

moved  from  others  and  cleanline.ss  exet 

cised. 

Excessively  nervous  children  should  W 
removed  from  well  ones,  being  great  im 
itators  they  are  in  danger  of  St,  \'itiii 
dance  or  similar  ner\'ous  troubles. 
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can  also  encourage  cleanliness  and 
0  the  children  of  their  food,  and 
ite  their  senses  through  their 
We  can  have  the  air  they 
fC  pure  and  little  by  little  raise  their 
f  life,  with  the  hope  that  later  they 
ot  be  content  with  merely  existing, 
ill  have  their  moral  and  intellectual 
i  stimulated  to  doing  by  the  devel- 
tnt  of  the  physical. 


DBRGRRTEN    XeWS    .\ND   NoTES. 

Harris, Commissioner  of  Education 
;e  United  States  reports  that  there 
:  least  500  Public  School  Kinder- 
»rs  in  the  United  States  with  725 
;rs  and  over  21.000  children. 


piso  estimates  there  are  over  2500 
te  kindergartens,  and  the  total 
►er  of  public  and  private  kitidergart- 
is  over  3,000. 


limaling  the  average  attendance  of 

kindergartens  to  be  forty  children, 

the  majority   of  them    have   more, 

ust  be  at  least  120,000  children 

Jn  kindergartens  in  this  country. 

how    large   a    city    of  children 

would  make! 


cities  and'always  proved  to  be  a  success. 
Her  Board  of  Education  has  ordered 
twent)'  kindergartens  to  he  opened  up  at 


last  large  cities  to  adopt  the  kin- 
ten  as  p>art  of  the  public  schools 
»w   York   City.    Buffalo  and     St. 
At   last  New     Vork    City,    the 
in   America  has  shaken  off  her 
awakened  up,    and  has  joined  in 
at  procession  to  do   her   duty  to 
'taildren. 

taul  is  too  wise  to  delay  and  try 
sriment  of  the  kindergarten  over 
>ver  again — so  often  tried  in  other 


once. 


In  five  years  from  now  those  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  kindergarten  system  wiil  be 
behind  the  times.  It  is  even  so  now. 
Then  they  will  be  the  fossils  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  good  subjects  for  the  shelf. 


San  Francisco  is  twenty  years  behind 
St.  Louis  in  making  the  kindergarten 
part  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  at  least 
ten  years  behind  many  other  cities  in  the 
United  States.  San  Francisco  needs  less 
boodle  and  bossism  and  more  brains  in 
her  public  schools.  Come,  wake  up 
San  Francisco,  redeem  yourself  and  do 
your  duty  to  your  children. 


Chicago  has  a  Kindergarten  College 
that  enrolled  over  one  thousand  students, 
teachers,  kindergartners  and  mothers  in 
its  several  departments  last  year.  This 
is  a  grand  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Chicago  is  a  great  city  in  more  respects 
than  one. 


The  greatest  educational  need  of  Cal- 
ifornia to-day  is  a  Professional  Training 
College  for  teachers,  kindergarlners  and 
niotliers.  Why  can't  we  have  such  an 
institution  in  this  state,  and  let  it  be  bet- 
ter than  any  in  the  United  States. 
California  has  more  millionaires  than 
Illinois.  A  million  dollars  would 
endow  and  equip  such  a  college 
handsomely;  a  half  million  economically. 
Who  is  the  man  or  woman  wise,  and 
generous  and  great  enough  to  endow 
such  a  college? 
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The  opening  exercises  of  this 
month  have  been  unusually  interesting. 

Mid  all  ai^ree  tliat  the  new  system  is  ben- 
Ffeficial  as  well  as  enjoyal)le.  The  loss 
of  two  of  our  countrymen,  prominent 
in  political  and  literary  circles  gave 
topics  ibr  several  mornings.  Wbittier 
has  long  been  our  friend,  and  all  enjoyed 
Miss  English's  sketch  of  his  lif>i  and 
work,  which  we  publish  in  this  issue. 
Curtis,  perhaps  was  not  so  well  known 
amoui?  us,  but  a  general  interest  in  him 
must  now  be  felt  by  all  who  listened  to 
Miss  Washburn's  entertaining  talk,  and 
the  selections  that  were  read  from  the 
"Easy  Chair." 

\Vc  have  taken  several  very  pleasant 
trips  under  the  guidaiue  of  members  of 
the  Faculty.  One  morning  we  made  a 
visit  CO  Australia  seeing  its  curiosities 
through  the  eyes  of  an  Australian  writer. 
Mt.  Whitney  we  reached  after  a  peril- 
ous and  "awe  iuspiring"  journey  with 
Mr.  Holway  and  Mr.  Addicott;  and  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Wilson  we  made  a 
delightful  visit  high   up  in  the   Sierras, 


and  there  made  the  acquaintance  ( 
of  the  lonely  moiuitain  dwellers 

Miss  Nora  Smith,  Principal  of  U 
Francisco  Kindergarten,  read  a 
tive  paper  on  "Discipline  in  the 
garten." 
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fessor  Holden  the  Senior  A  class 
the  evening  oi  Sept.  30th  at  tb 
Observatory.  Professor  Barnail 
plained  the  workings  of  the  grea 
cope  and  afterwards  showed  us  j| 
and  the  moon  through  the  fiflea 
telescope.  We  hoped  to  see  t 
moons  of  Jupiter,  but  teamed 
filth  one  can  only  be  seen  tbioo 
thirty-six  inch  len.s,  and  by  shutti 
the  light  of  the  planet  by  a 
smoked  mica. 

While  we  waited  our  luni  at  tb 
telescope  to  get  a  view  of  Mars.  Pr 
Campl>ell  gave  us  an  interesting,' 
the  observations  of  this  "red 
carried  on  this  year.  The  instrt 
u.sed  for  locating  the  stars  and  rec 
their  distances  were  shown  us  bi 
Schaerberle,  who  also  explain 
method  of  transmitting  Oliser 
time. 

EDUCAXIONAT. 


NICOTINE,    ITS   HISTORY    AND 
FEOT8. 

I 

William  De  Witt    Hyde.  Prcsil 

IJowdoin  College,  in  .in  article  01 
Education  of  the  Will,"  says.  "S{ 
in  every  other  department  of  eA 
we  are  insisting  on  doing  ratlj 
committing  to  n:emory,  in  this 
kindergartens  and  maiiiTal  traini 
high  lime  for  us  to  give  to  the  t 
of  morality  the  advantage  of  Ik 
real  and  practical  method  whic 


|d  for  it  over  two  thousand  years 
Aristotle  in  his  book  on  ethics, 
hat  the  study  of  morality  must  be 
Ixlar  and  concrete;  that  the  early 
psions  upon  a  child's  niiiid  are  the 
(nd  strong  ones;  that  it  is  iu  youth 
Mldhood  that  good  habits  should  be 
1. 

^ziug  the  importance  of  these 
^  the  educators  and  reformers  of  to- 
te putting  forth  every  effort  to  ad- 
ithe  study  of  morality  in  our  public 
E.  Temperance  forms  a  large  part 
iwork.  We  read  and  study  tern. 
3e  books  treating  in  full  of  the  ef- 
Df  alcohol;  there  are  temperance 
Bents,  and  temperaticc  societies. 
t  in  their  endeavor  to  reform  the 
|U"ds  of  the  world,  hardly  seem  to 
i  that  there  is  among  theiu  an  evil 
t  as  terrible  as  alcohol,  thai  is  sap- 
he  strength  of  their  manhood,  and 
pg  the  physical  and  niental  devel- 
{ut  of  their  boys.  Tliis  evil  is  Ibe 
of  smoking  tobacco. 
I  four  hundred  years  ago.  when 
ibus  landed  at  Cuba,  he  found  the 
9  there  smoking  the  leaves  ol  the 
to.  "rolled  in  cylindrical  rolls,  and 
id  with  the  mai^e  leaf."  This  was 
pt  that  ci\Tlizaiion  knew  of  the 
Some  claim  that  llie  Chinese  nsed 
ire  they  did  opium,  but  there  is  no 
(e  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
p  one  hundred  years  from  this  dat^, 
I  used  extensively  iu  Spain,  iCng- 
Itid  Italy,  and  its  nse  has  steadily 
sed  until  now,  when  the  liahit  i.s 
jed  by  all  nations,  savage  as  well  as 
led.  One  fourth  of  the  pupulalion 
world  indulge  in  it.  The  Turks 
ersians  are  the  greatest  smokers ; 
{follow  the  natives  of  Litlia  and 
I.  The  Turks  have  beco:ne  lazv 
significant  by  their  indulgence. and, 
[aimed,  have  lost  their  power  as  a 


nation  on  this  account.  To  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  the  smoking  of  tobacco  has  a 
deep  religions  signification,  the  Calumet, 
or  pipe  of  peace,  being  indispensable  to 
the  ratification  of  any  treaty. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  habit  of 
smoking  were  apparent  from  the  first. 
Popes  Urban  \TII  and  Innocent  IV, 
preached  against  it;  the  SLiUaii  of  Turkey 
declared  tobacco  smoking  a  crime,  jnin- 
ishable  by  the  most  cruel  death;  James 
I  of  England  issued  the  "Counterblast  to 
Tobacco,"  in  which  he  described  it  as, 
"a  custom  loathsome  to  the  age,  hateful 
to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  and 
dangerous  to  the  lungs."  To  produce 
these  results  there  must  be  some  powerful 
agent. 

Nicotine,  a  colorless,  extremely  poi- 
sonous liquid,  with  an  acrid,  burning 
taste,  is  the  active  principle  of  lobacco. 
Another  important  element  is  nicolianine, 
an  oily  sulistance,  also  intensely  poison- 
ous. The  quantity  of  nicntiiie  varies 
from  two  to  eight  per  cent,  in  different 
varieties  of  tnbacco,  the  coarser  kinds  con- 
taining the  most. 

VV' hen  tobacco  is  burned,  a  new  set  of 
substances  is  formed.  In  the  smoke 
there  iscarbo:i.  which  settles  in  the  back 
part  of  the  throat  and  on  the  lining  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  creating  a  secretion 
which  has  to  be  coughed  up;  ammonium, 
which  gives  the  bitter  feeling  to  the 
tongue,  and  dryness  to  the  throat,  in- 
ducing the  smoker  to  drink;  carbon  di- 
oxide, causing  headache,  sleepitiess,  and 
lassitude;  and  lastly,  nicotine,  which 
causes  trembling  and  paralysis.  The 
smoker  breathes  this  mixture,  and  the 
nicotine  goes  directly  from  the  lungs  into 
the  blood,  and  poisons  it.  Tobacco  is 
in  every  fiber  of  the  man  who  uses  it.  It 
is  said  that  if  a  drop  of  j  erspiralion  lall 
from  a  smoker's  brow,  upon  a  hot  stove, 
the  odor  of  tobacco  is  plainly  perceptible. 
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Tlmt  Xatme  eanKrtly 
proceau  ajpMwt  tbc  frinailifwi  of  the 
habit.  Bot  aMer  ttptattd  uiaifK  tfce 
sjrvtem  appstcstlf  adjoite  itself  to  the 
new  cooditto— ,-  The  tnrtb  i*.  dm  tbe 
D^nres  hare  becowic  panljxed  by  re- 
peated abuse,  aod  tbe  mbcbief  goc«  oa 
wHIioal  tbe  aser'a  katmledfe.  "Sodi 
poarerfnl  sobataaoes  auaeH  be  constantljr 
inhaled  witbont  producing  marked 
changes.  The  three  great  eliminating 
organs,  tbe  lungs,  the  ^kiti,  atid  tbe  kid- 
neys, throw  off  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
ducis.  but  much  remains  io  the  system. 
Wbeu  the  presence  of  tobacco  is  con- 
stant, and  especially  when  smoking  or 
chewing  is  excessive,  the  temjM>rar>-  dis- 
turbance leads  to  chronic  derangemeat. 

From  this,  the  strong  and  healthy  seem 
to  escape  entirely,  while  the  weak,  and 
those  predispo!ied  to  disease,  suffer  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  indulgence. 
Those  who  lead  an  active,  outdoor  life, 
seldom  ?hn\v  nigns  of  nicotine  p(jisoning. 
but  I  of  »crlcntary  habits   will 

i^tcr  l>e  the  victim  of  dyspep- 
aness,  nervousness,  paralysis, 
icr  organic  difficulty.  Here 
.aw  of  heredity  asserts  itself, 


and:     -Tbe 
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Tbe   FmaOtf  of 

rrrtTgiiiiiig  tbeerilsof  tbei 

refise  to  ^tmM.  a 

who  <iiinlir«     A  law  made 

hibitiog  wokmg  by  tbe 

tbe  Methodist  ChuTvh.  has 

cnfofcc<i. 

In  speaking  c^  tbe  inSt 
on  youth.  Dr.  Steele  say&. 
Nature  is  that  of  steady 
not    admit   of   a  daily 
weakens   th  tn.  cansea 

to   labor  ex  .  .  and  den 

nervous  system."  Tbe  Genni 
smokers  themselves,  realize  thi 
tobacco  upon  the  young,  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  fool 
ing  in  Germany  is  arrested  I 
Smoking  is  strictly  iorbidde 
French  military  schools,  befli 
found  that  those  who  smoked" 
feeble  in  body  and  duller  of  iutc 
those  who  did  not.  At  West 
Annapolis,  smoking  as  well  as 
is  prohibited. 

The  one  form  of  tobacco  tha 
the    worst   harm   to   our   y« 
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e,  made  from  vile  tobacco,  opium, 
►isonous  flavors.  One  hundred 
lety-five  cases  of  leprosy  in  San 
CO  have  been  traced  by  a  physi- 
the  smoking  of  cigarettes  made 
lese  lepers.  "Few  things,"  says 
',  "are  more  hurtful  to  boys,  grow- 
iths,  and  persons  of  unformed  cou- 
n,  than  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 

larch  ID,  1 89 1,  the  State  Legisla- 
California  passed  a  law  making  it 
snieanor  for  any  person  to  sell  to 
r  person  under  sixteen  years  of 
bacco  in  any  form,  unless  on  pre- 
in  of  a  physician,  or  written  con- 
the  guardians  of  the  buyer.  This 
od  law,  but  very  few  observed  it. 
rch  23,  «S92,  the  San  Francisco 
\g  Call  began  a  crusade  against 
lling  ot  tobacco  to  minors.  A  re- 
of  that  paper  accompanied  by  a 
.essenger  boy,  visited  the  principal 
tores  down  town,  in  the  hope  of 

out  which  dealers  observed  and 
lid  not  observe  the  law.  Of  sixty- 
tores  visited,  at  only  three  was  the 
lessenger  refused  cigarettes.  The 
ng  morning  the  paper  published 
mnt  of  the  trip,  and  the  names  of 
:ee  firms  who  refused  to  sell  the 
).  The  names  of  those  who  did 
were  not  published,  and  they  were 
a  chance  to  sign  an  agreement 
by  the  principal  cigar  dealers, 
ing  to  obey  the  law  hereafter,  and 
e  in  their  stores  a  placard  stating 
:t.  This  agreement  was  to  go 
ect  when  fifty  of  tbe   retail  cigar 

in  San  Francisco  had  signed  it. 
:e  days  almost  three  hundred  had 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
will  see  that  there  is  no  further 
1  of  this  law. 

ve  been  able  lo  tell  but  a    few  of 
ny  dangers  which  result  from  the 


habit  of  using  tobacco  with  its  deadly 
nicotine,  "which  degenerates  man,  de- 
moralizes society  and  lowers  nations." 
But  surely  here  are  facts  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  as  teachers  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  warn  the  children  under  our 
care  of  the  dangers  about  them;  to  edu- 
cate their  judgment  as  to  the  injurious 
effect  tobacco  in  any  form  has  upon  the 
growth  of  the  body  and  the  mind;  and  to 
instil  that  love  of  freedom  of  the  will 
that  will  cause  it  to  reject  with  scorn  all 
such  temptations  to  become  slaves  to 
anything  so  useless  and  degrading  as  the 
use  of  tobacco.  M.  McD. 


LITERARY. 

JOHN  GREENI^AP  "WHITTIER. 


DIED  SEPTEMBKK  7,   1892. 

It  is  scarcely  two  weeks  since  papers 
and  periodicals  throughout  the  land  pub- 
lished the  obituary  notice  of  our  dearly 
loved  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
although  in  his  eighty  fifth  year,  and  for 
some  time  past  failing  in  health  the  news 
came  as  a  sudden  shock  to  all  his  coun- 
trymen. Sincere  sorrow  filled  the  hearts 
of  many  who,  while  traveling  with  him 
over  the  grounds  and  through  the  scenes 
of  their  forefathers'  lives  and  experiences, 
have  learned  to  love  him.  Perhaps  he  is 
survived  by  a  few  who  commenced  life 
about  the  same  lime,  and  who.  wander- 
ing side  by  side  with  him  during  our 
eventful  last  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
have  been  encouraged  by  his  sympathy 
and  inspired  by  his  patriotism. 

VVhy  do  we  love  and  honor  him  so  sin- 
cerely? Some  one  has  said,  "Because 
he  was  a  true  American,"  This  is  say- 
ing much  when  so  often  the  accusation  is 
made  that  Americans  are  too  apt  to  sit 
with    folded   hands,    priding  themselves 
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Upon  their  ancestry,  while  our  country- 
needs  the  active  serx'ice  in  word  and 
deed  of  all  of  her  true  sons  to  avert  im- 
pending catastrophes. 

Whittier's  homely  life  on  the  farm  fol- 
lowing the  usual  occupation  of  a  farmer's 
bov, — even   shoemaking   not  being   be- 
ing beueath  his  notice;  the  impres^ons 
made   upon  his    sympathetic,    sensitive 
mind  by  the  narration  at  his  Sreside  of 
early  trials  and  hardships;  his  persever- 
ing efforts  to  obtain  the  best  education 
possible   to    a   l)oy  of    his  means, — all 
tended  toward  bringing  him  into  closer 
relations  with  the  poor  and  striving  of 
all  classes.     If  we  review  the  history  of 
our  country  about  the  time  of  his  birth, 
in  1807.  we  are  reminded  of  the  condition 
of  the  L'nion  at  that  period: — its  troubles 
with  "The  old  Lady  that  lived  over  the 
sea,"  who  was  not  yet  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  her  wayward   and    rebellious 
son  hadsuccesded  in  establishing  a  "Sho 
of  his  own,"  and  was  still   vainly   hop- 
ing  for   the  opportunity  to   "Give  him 
some  broth  without  any  bread."  etc.  etc. 
Happily,  there  was  growing  up,  about 
that   time,    a  generation  of  sturdy,  self- 
reliant  grand  children,  trained  to  endur- 
ance by  the  rigid  climate  and  the  priva- 
tion of  poverty.     After  facing    toil  and 
danger   for   nearly    two   hundred  years, 
and  moreover  after  breathing  the  air  of 
libarty  for  a   quarter   of  a   century   and 
with  a  glorious  prospect  of  success  before 
them,  were  they  to  give  up  their  hard- 
earned  freedom,   and  submit  to  be  again 
trampled  in  the  dust?     Our  later  history 
answers  the  questions. 

Who,  of  all  those  patriots  were  stouter 
of  heart  and  stronger  of  principle  than 
the  quaker  stock  from  which  our  poet 
sprung.'  His  ancestors,  originally  from 
^country,  were  converted  to 
itig  the  persecution  of  that 
ly  State;   and   Whittier's 
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biographers  have  truly  said  that  be  ia 
herited  their  stem  adherence  to  principle 
in  the  face  of  great  danger  and  unpop- 
ularity. One  cannot  fail  to  see  this  in 
the  attitude  he  maintained  in  all  causes 
of  right  and  justice. 

His  early  advantages  were  few.  o 
steady,  unfaltering  perseverance  ass: 
ing  him  to  the  little  he  obtained, 
was  the  custom  among  hard  working 
New  England  people,  he  went  to  school 
about  three  months  in  the  year,  when 
farm-work  was  not  required  of  him,  and 
finished  his  education  with  two  terms  at 
the  Haverhill  Academy. 

His  taste  tor  writing  poetry,  he  hi^ 
said,  was  acquired  from  reading  Barns 
works,  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Anecdotes  are  related  of  his  tim- 
idity and  shyness,  and  his  surprise  when 
he  first  saw  some  of  his  lines  in  print  in 
the  "Free  Press"  to  which  paper 
had  been  sent  by  his  sister  unknovro 
him;  and  of  the  encouragement  gi\-eo 
him  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Lloyd  Garrisi 
by  bis  praise  and  solicitation  for  more. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
ending.  That  mental  store-house  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  good  gathered 
from  all  phases  of  life,  has  been  dnwo 
upon  for  enlightenment,  encourage- 
ment, inspiration  to  right  doing,  the  cry- 
ing out  against  tyranny,  despotism  and 
injustice  of  all  kinds, — and  e\'ea 
charity  for  the  faults  of  those  great 
who  for  a  time  were  blinded  to  the 
fare  of  their  fellow-men  (See  'Ichabo 
written  on  the  occasion  of  Webster  s 
titiide  on  the  slavery  question.)  t 
.still,  like  the  miracle  of  old,  there 
always  more  remaining. 

From   the    beginning   of  the  slavd 
question,  at  the  time  when   it  was 
tremely  dangerous  to  express  aloud  o: 
opinion,  he  advocated  unceasingly 
clamorously,  the  abolition  of  that  cui 
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So  loud  were  bis  demonstrations  that  he 
was  mobbed  and  his  office  burned .     Not- 
wilh-standing^  the   gloomy    outlook,    his 
clear  vision  saw  the  workings  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  and  his  predictions  of 
t862  (see  poems  of  that  year)  during  the 
darkest  hours  of  our   Civil  War  happily 
came  to  pass  while  he  was  here  to  rejoice 
in  the  fulfillment. 

Never  was  our  patriot's  pen  idle  dur- 
ing Ibe  most  dangerous  epochs  of  his 
histor>-'s  country.  His  soul  stirring 
poems,  his  ready  sympathy  in  a  good 
cause,  his  encouragement  to  the  laboring 
community, — all  are  well-known  facts; 
and  yet  he  is  described  as  shy,  sensitive 
and  modest.  Hear  <vhat  he  says  ot  him- 
self;— "Perhaps  I  have  written  too 
tnttch;  I  sometimes  think  I  have,  but 
evenbody  has  been  so  kind.  I  shall 
repay  their  kindne.ss  by  not  overburden- 
ing them  further." 

Have  you  read  Whittier  ?  Of  course 
yon  will  answer,  "Ves!"'  Read  again 
and  read  between  the  lines.  Scarcely  a 
phase  of  domestic,  patriotic,  legendary  or 
political  life  has  escaped  his  pen;  and  the 
interest  of  his  readers  is  aroused  and  sus- 
tained by  elevated  thought  and  senti- 
ment and  his  instinctive  discovery  of 
good  in  all  nature  and  humanity. 

Are  you  a  student  of  the  early  settle- 
tnent  of  your  country?  His  Indian  life 
and  tradition  as  pictured  in  Mary  Gar- 
vin, Mogg  Megone,  Song  of  the  Indian 
Women,  and  similar  poems,  and  the 
legendary  accounts  of  his  own  neighbor- 
hood during  the  terrible  period  of 
"Witch-craft,"  will  awaken  new  interest. 
He  will  cause  you  to  live  in  the  times 
when  this  free  country  hung  to  lamp- 
posts women  who  dared  grow  old,  tooth- 
less, friendless  and  homeless,  and  give 
vent  to  their  spite  upon  their  younger, 
more  beautiful  sisters  in  "bewitching" 
them  by  a  pinch  or  sly  look. 


Perhaps  you  are  sometimes  perplexe 
by  the  many  annoyances  aud  suffering 
to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  begin  to  doub 
the  use  of  living  and  distrust  the  on' 
come  of  it  all. 

No  sincerer  teacher  can  you  find  tba 
his  beautiful  poems,  "My  Soul  and  I, 
and  "My  Psalm."  Following  is  an  e: 
tract  from  the  latter: 

"All  as  God  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 

To  give  or  to  withhold. 
Ami  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needa 

Thau  all  my  prayers  have  told  ! 

Enough  that  blessings  underserved 
Have  marked  mv  erring  track; — 

That  wheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved, 
His  chastening  turned  me  back; — 

That  death  seems  but  a  covered  way 

That  opens  into  light, 
Wherein  do  blinded  child  can  stray 

Beyond  the  Father's  sight." 

He  has  entered  that  covered  way.    N 
longer  does  his  heart  cry  to  that  belov 
sister: 

"But  still  I  wait  with  ear  and  eye 

For  something  gone  which  should  be  nigl 

A  loss  in  all  familiar  things. 

In  flower  that  blooms  and  bird  that  sings, 

Has  he  not  earned  that  wish  of  hj 
yearning  heart, 

/'And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar. 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand. 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star, 

The  welcome  of  that  beckoning  hand  ? 

THE  BAJILIER  AND  LATER  WORK] 
OF  HOLMES. 


Rosa  S.  Ismbrt. 

When  we  write  about  an  author' 
works,  the  usual  way  to  begin  is  by  giw 
ing  a  brief  sketch  of  bis  life.  I  think  i 
is  not  necessary  in  this  case,  as  we  an 
all  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  HI 
of  Holmes  to  know  that  he  is  one  of  on 
ablest  writers,  and  the  oldest  living,  be 
ing  over  eighty-three  years  of  age. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  one  ova 
eighty  years  old?  If  so,  can  you  imagiw 
his  writing  a  book?    I  am  afraid,  shouU 
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the  two  whom  I  know  attempt  such  a 
thing,  we  should  be  obliged  to  read  the 
same  thoughts  in  every  chapter.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  Holmes,  although  he 
wrote  '  "Over  the  Teacups"  when  he  was 
eighty-one.  One  would  suppose  that  a 
person  of  his  years  would  show  some  of 
the  infirmities  of  age,  yet,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  there  are  none  manifested  in  this 
charming  book.  He  always  has  some- 
thing bright  and  fresh  to  tell  us. 

"Over  the  Teacups"  when  compared 
with  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table."  seems  to  have  the  same  bright- 
ness, clearness  of  thought,  and  interest, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  one 
was  written  when  the  author  was  eighty- 
one  years  old.  and  the  other  when  he 
was  but  forty-seven.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  former  "he  combined  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancieuLs  with  the  sparkle  of  youth." 
When  he  wrote  it  he  may  not  have  had 
so  much  strength  and  vigor;  in  fact,  we 
know  that  he  did  not,  from  his  own 
words, — "I  ei)joy  the  writing,  but  per- 
haps I  have  not  the  enthusiasm  which  I 
had  in  writing  the  Autocrat."  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  work,  he 
sent  it  out  with  many  misgivings,  fear- 
ing that  it  would  fall  below  the  rank  of 
bis  previous  efforts.  He  need  not  have 
had  any  doubts  as  to  its  success,  for  it 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  him 
through  his  "Breakfast  Table  Series." 

The  plans  of  the  two  books,  "Over 
the  Teacups  '  and  the  "Autocrat,"  are 
very  much  the  same,  one  giving  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  morning  meal,  and  the 
other  those  held  at  the  tea-table. 
Thronghout  both  books  may  be  found 
beautiful  thoughts.  inter.s{)ersed  with 
bright  iiorous  remarks. 

:  I  give  a  number  of  ijuota- 
>U  had  not  read  either  of  the 
ik  it  would  lie  no  easy  mat- 


ter for  you  to  tell  which  were  written 
the  prime  of  life,  and  which  in  old  age. 

"If  you  wish  to  keep  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, the  less  you  think  about  your  health 
the  better." 

"There  are  some  people  that  never 
anytliing,  if  it  is  as  plain  as  a  hole  in 
grindstone,    until   it   is   pointed   out 
them;    and  some  can't  see  it  then,  ati' 
won't   believe    there    is    any    hole 
they've  poked  their  finger  through  it.' 

'  ■  What  a  child  is  by  nature  is  not  di 
termined  by  himself  but  by  bis  pareni 
age."  These  are  taken  from  "Over  thf 
Teacups,"  and  show  the  force  of  his phil 
osophy,  still  existing,  and  as  forcibly  e: 
pressed  as  when  he  wrote  the  followin] 

"The  rapidity  with  which  ideas  gra 
old  in  our  memories  is  in  direct  ratio 
the  squares  of  their  importance." 

"Men,  like  peaches  and  pears,  gr 
sweet  a  little  while  before  they  begin 
decay." 

"Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  He  is 
handle  which  6ts  them  all." 

Holmes  .still  retains  his  love  for  t 
purely    humorous,    many    examples 
which  may  be  found  throughout  his  lat 
writings. 

"Think  of  an  angel  with  theinlluenzi 
and  nothing  but  a  cloud  for  a  handket 
chief." 

"A  fellow  writes  in  verse  when  he  hi 
nothing  to  say,  and  feels  too  dull  i 
silly  to  say  it  in  prose." 

"A   tree  is  an  underground  creatuf 
with  its  tail  in    the   air.     There  are 
many    kinds   of  tree- tails   as    there 
tails  of  dogs  and  other  quadrupeds." 

Let  us  turn  to  his  poems.     They  a] 
all    simply     delightful,     abounding 
grace  and  elegance.     We  are  all  familil 
with  the   beautiful  poem   "The   Cha 
bered  Nautilus,"  said  to  be  the  autboi 
favorite.     What  could  be  more  inspiri 
than  the  last  stanza! 


9  th«e  more  stalely    mansions,   O    my 

[■oul, 

•  swift  seasons  roll  ! 

^h  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 

thee   from    heaven   with   a  dome  more 

vast, 

bou  at  length  art  free, 
Hg  thine  out-grown  shell  bj'  Ufe*s  unrest- 
;ing  sea." 

e  almost  know  the  "Old  Man 
ins"  by  heart.  And  who  has  not 
"The  Wonderful  One-Hoss-Shay," 
*'Contentinetit?"  Nothing  need  be 
to  call  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
f  beautiful  and  touching  poems 
en  for  the  Class  of  "29,  some  of 
b  are  classed  with  his  earlier  works, 
6  ethers  with  his  later  ones. 
nong  the  best  of  the  later  poems  are 
ore  the  Curfew,"  "After  the  Cur- 
'  "The  Broomstick  Train,"  and  "At 
Nirn  of  the  Road." 

d  thou   the   lesson  !     Life  has  leaves  to 

tread 
1   flowers  to  cherish;  summer  round  thee 

glows; 

not  till  autumn's  fading  robes  are  shed, 
hile  its  petals  still  are  burning  red 
her  life's  fiill-blown  rose!" 

link  by  link,  our  friendships  part, 
.oosen,  break,  and  fall, 
rowing  zone;  the  loving  heart 
(S  changeless  through  them  all." 

I  writes  in  verse  that  shoold  have  writ  in 

prose, 

;  a  traveller  walking  on  his  toes; 

y  the  rhymester  who  in  time  has  found 

aeels  he  lifts  were  made  to  touch  the 

ground." 

itery  pulse  of  Friendt^hip's  heart 

»e  breeds  unfelt  a  throb  of  pain, — 

bur  must  rend  its  links  apart, 

ingh   years    on    years    have   forged    the 

chain." 

toy  more  iust  as  beautiful  coivld  be 

1.  but  I  think  the  above  are  all  that 

ecessary  to  make  a  comparison. 

there  is  a  beautiful  way  of  growing 

[  am  sure  that  Holmes  has  found  it, 

ugh  he  says,  "Women  find  it  easier 

men   to  grow  old  in  a  becoming 

y  he  live  many  years  yet,  and  con- 
I  to  strengthen  and  uplift  us  with 


his  cheery  words  and  untiring  faith  in 
all  that  is  noblest  and  best  In  life. 

How  grand  it  must  be  for  one  to  have 
reached  his  eighty-third  year,  and  still 
feel  that  he  is  of  service  to  the  world! 
How  gratifying  to  look  back  over  the 
long  vista  of  years,  reviewing  a  life  well 
spent,  yet  reatly  to  obey  cheerfully  the 
summons  which  shall  take  him  to  his 
final  home! 


THE  ARCTIC  TEAK-DAY. 


Under  the  north  star  there  lies  a  bit 
rock  or  ice  around  which  we  make  our 
daily  journey  of  nearly  20,000  miles. 
Surrounding  this  center  of  our  rotation 
is  an  unexplored  region  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  California.  Barriers  of 
ice  and  arctic  cold  have  turned  back  all 
navigators  who  have  tried  to  sail  to  the 
end  of  north.  Yet  the  days  there  are 
longer  than  they  are  any  where  else,  and 
upon  no  other  spot  on  earth  does  the  sun 
shine  so  manv  hours  in  the  year. 

Without  speculating  as  to  whether 
land,  or  ice,  or  water  predominates 
there;  and  resisting  the  temptation  to  let 
fancy  picture  the  possible  lovtiness  of 
the  long  spring  morning  and  the  linger- 
ing, autumn  sunset,  I  shall  attempt  to 
give  only  what  must  be  true  about  the 
day  which  dawned  last  Janiiarj-  and 
whose  twilight  will  linger  till  the  middle 
of  November — the  1892nd  day  of  the 
Christmas  era,  as  we  should  reckon  time 
at  the  north  pole. 

Considering  that  ]iolar  days  begin  and 
end  at  midnight,  the  present  day  of  the 
extreme  north  began,  according  to  the 
almanac,  early  in  the  morning,  Decem- 
ber the  22nd,  1891.  At  that  time  the 
sun's  apparent  path  was,  all  the  way 
around,  nearly  23?-'  degrees  below  the 
polar  horizon.  I  know  not  whether  the 
aurora  borealis  illuminated  this  article 
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night;  but  certain  it  is  tbat  brilliant 
sirins  and  the  gems  of  Orion  together 
with  tbe  moon  and  all  the  planets  were 
below  the  skj'-light  racing  with  the  suu 
at  their  usual  snail's  pace.  The  stars  of 
the  lower  sky  moved  slowly  to  the  right 
along  their  horizontal  paths — for  stars 
neither  rise  nor  set  in  the  polar  heavens. 
The  north  star  alone  seemed  motionless 
as  it  sent  down  from  the  zenith  a 
brighter  light  than  it  gives  to  us. 
Slowly  the  sun  and  his  retinue  ap" 
the  horizon.  Close-pressed  by 
le  had  made  the  circuit  forty 
times,  and  the  laggard  raoon  was  well 
along  on  her  39th  round  before  six  de- 
grees of  tbe  upward  journey  had  been 
passed.     Then,  on  one  side  of  tbe  hori- 

f2on,  the  faint  light  of  dawn  appeared. 
This  was  on  the  last  day  of  January. 
Round  ami  round,  growing  brighter  and 
brighter,  the  auroral  light  traveled.  On 
the  5th  of  March  it  was  broad  day  light 
and  on  the  iSth  the  sun  s  rays  reached 
the  pole.  In  another  revolution  his 
disk  was  clear  of  the  sea-line  and  day 
was  fairly  begun.  Slowly  rising,  tbe 
sun,  as  he  circled  around,  reached  his 
highest  point  —  hardly  23»:j  degrees 
above  the  horizon — on  the  20th  of  June, 
Biabout  an  hour  before  he  sank  behind  our 
"^  Coast  range.  It  was  high  noon  at  the 
north  pole.  The  descent  to  evening 
was  as  gradual  as  the  ascent  from  morn- 
ing. On  the  23rd  of  September  having 
made  186  complete  revolutions  in  the 
polar  sky  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
sea.  Twilight  lasted  till  tbe  middle  of 
November  when  the  last  vestige  of  the 
long  year-day  vanished.  In  this  day 
ere  was  conti.iuous,  direct  sunlight  for 
188  days,  or  five  days  more  than  six 
months;  there  was  broad  daylight  for 
bs;  and  from  dawn  to  the 
ht.  was  nearly  ten  months. 
I  over  a  week  more  of  sun- 
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shine  than  will  fall  upon  the  south  pole] 
during  the  year  which  began  there  Iast:j 
June.  Such  is  the  day  that  some  ex- 
plorer may  speud  at  the  north  pole  whea^ 
he  has  successfully  sailed  to  end  of  I 
north  in  the  middle  of  south. 

VoLNEv  Rattan. 


ALUMNI    NOTES. 

Inez  A.   Chase  teaches  in  Plainfield,  Yd 
Co. 

W.  W.  Peltit.  Jan.   '93,    is    teaching  in  Mil- 
pitas. 

Daisy   Fox,  June    '91,    leaches   at    Boulde: 
Creek. 

Josie  Rider.  Jan.  '93,  is  leaching  in  La  \''\v», 
l-'resno  Co. 


M.    Maud   Martin,   Jan 
Vetilara  Co. 


Susie  Davis,  Jan. 
Humboldt  Co. 


'90,  is  teachinj;  in 
90.  is  teaching  in  Eureka, 


Josie   Bryan,  June  '91,  is  teaching  in  Min> 
nioute,  Kern  Co. 

May  Ware,  June  '92,  is   leaching  near  Lin- 
coln, Placer  Co. 

Clara  Boyer  is  teaching  her  second  term  in 
the  Keedly  School. 

Lpona   Bohinen  teaches  in    the    Charleston 
School,  Amador  Co. 

Blanche  Phillippi,  June  '92,  is  teaching  near 
Antelope,  Placer  Co. 

Mabel  Merrill,  Jan.  '91,  is  teaching  berseg 
ond  term  in  Tulare  Co. 


Minnie   Sledge   \»   teaching    the    ReceivtBJf 
Class  in  a  Fresno  Public  School. 

Texie  Hawkins  has  be^un  her  second  term's 
work  in  the  Fresno  Public  School. 

Jean   Brownlie  has  charge  of  the  first  year 
pupils  in  the  Valley  Public  School. 

Kate    Bellew,  June   '89,    has  charge  of  the 
primary  deparimenl  in  Milpitas. 

Elma  Boyce,  June  '92.  is  teaching  in  Uaight 
district,  neat  Grayson,  Stanislaus  Co. 

Rose  Marie  Clark,  Dec.  '.S7,  has  charge  of  a 
school  of  fifty  pupils  at  Elk  Grove, 


Oo  account  of  ill  bcallli,  Ellen  Kelley.  Jan. 
*93,  has  not  taught  since  graduation. 

Mary  Borde-n  teaches  the  second  and  third 
grade  pupils  of  the  Madera  Public  School, 

George  Edgar,  Jnne  '92,  has  charge  of  n 
school  of  thirty-eight  pupils  in  Fresno  Co. 

Estelle  Farrington.  Jan.  '9I,  is  teaching  her 
third  term  in  KockvUIe  district,  Solano  Co. 

Fannie  Mansfield,  June  "91,  hns  begun  her 
second  term  in  Tuttletown  district,  Tuolumne 
Co. 

The  Los  Berros  District  school,  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co..  is  in  charge  of  Mary  W.  Jioulton, 
Jan.  '90. 

Anna  McLanahan  has  begun  her  second 
term's  work  in  the  Mokeluuitie  School,  Sacra- 
mento Co. 

Since  July  iSlh,  E.  E,  Roberts,  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  June  '91 ,  has  been  teaching  lu  San 
Benito  Co. 

Since  graduating,  Genevrn  Sisson,  Jan,  'gi, 
has  been  leaching  in  the  Montezuma  School, 
Santa  Clara  Co. 

The  primary  department  of  the  Lincoln 
school,  of  Placer  Co.,  is  in  charge  of  Susie  A. 
January,  June  '92. 

Lillian  Libbey,  Jan.  '91,  is  teaching  in  Red- 
wood Canon,  Alameda  Co.  ,She  has  a  school 
of  forty  pupils. 

Mabel  N.  McKay,  Xmas  "86,  is  teaching  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  Koseville 
school,  Placer  Co. 

Ruth  I-owler,  June  '91,  is  teaching  her  sec- 
ond term  in  the  Keys  District  School,  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  Co. 

.\lma  I.  Worrell,  June  '91,  has  a  school  of 
sixteen  pupils  at  Pleasant  Grove  district,  near 
Roseville,  Placer  Co. 

M.  E.  Brooks,  June  '92,  is  teaching  a  Gram- 
niar  Grade  School  of  twenty  pupils,  at  Wab- 
toke  district,  Fresno  Co. 

William  Langdon,  June  '92.  has  charge  of 
the  two  highest  classes  in  a  school  of  ten 
teachers  in  San  Leandro. 

Lizzie  A.  West  has  begun  her  second  year's 
work  in  the  intermediate  Department  of  the 
Glendora  School,  Los  .\ngeles  Co. 


Diamond  Springs  school,  in  El  Dorad( 
Co.,  is  in  charge  of  Eva  Schneider,  June  '9a. 
She  has  an  enrollment  of  thirty-two  pupils. 

Victorine  Hartley,  June  '92,  is  teaching  in 
Railroad  district,  near  Walsonville.  Santa 
Cruz  Co.  She  has  a  school  of  forty-lour  pu- 
pils, representing  nine  grades. 

Melvina  Hendrick.s,  Jan.  '90.  who  is  teaching 
her  sixth  term  in  the  primary  department  of 
the  Kelseyville  school,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Luke 
Co. 


ALL    SORTS. 


Who  wrote  the  Epic  of  Pentaur?  Miss  T.— 
Rameses  II. 

Senior  to  Botany  Pupil,— Haven't  you  some 
marsh  uiallows? 

Ask  Miss  B.  of  Middle  B4  what  instruments 
are  necessary  to  "disect"  a  line? 

Prof,  of  Chemistry — You  have  had  Physics; 
what  arc  the  sources  of  heat?  Miss  W. — The 
sun,  moon  and  fixed  stars. 

Pupil  in  Training  Department — Where  did 
Columbus  land?  In  San  Jose?  Sen.  A  Pupil- 
Teacher —  No,  San  Francisco,  wasn't  it? 

Break,  break,  break. 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  (horn). 
And  I  would  that  I  could  Iiuiix 
The  echoes  from  Middle  B3  borne. 

Stanford  Prof. — "And  the  driver  mounted 
his  perch."  Student — "Isn't  that  rather 
slangy?"  Prof,  (innocently) — "No,  unless  he 
was  told  to  'come  off.'  " 

Training  School  Pupil  (studying  adverbs) — 
Which  is  proper,  "a  house  burned  np,  or  "a 
house  burned  down?"  Wise  Pupil  Teacher — 
If  the  fire  catches  in  the  basement  the  house 
burns  up;  but  if  it  catches  at  the  top  it  burns 
down. 

Psychology  Pupil  giving  an  example  of  Aris- 
totle's inductive  reasoning. — 
Minor  premise — No  cat  has  two  tails. 
Major  premise — A  cat  has  one  tail. 
Conclusion — \  cat  has  three  tails. 

Senior  B  Chemistry  Pupil  explaining  an  ex- 
periment.— We  put  a  lighted  stick  into  a  jar  of 
hydrogen  and  the  stick  was  extinguished. 
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Who  was  it,  I  wonder,  that  founrl  such  diffi- 
culty Kitting  down  the  ladder  at  Mount  Ham- 
jltonP  Tbey  did  not  laclc  an  assistant,  how- 
ever. 

Miss  Bryant  is  fortunate  for  a  Normalite  in 
always  being  so  near  (W)right. 

Let  (S)tell(e)  Hancock  about  the  new  post- 
office  deliver^'. 

Grammar  Teacher — Why  is  it  wrong  to  be- 
gin a  sentence  with  "well."  Senior  B. — 
Well— well,  I— well,  I  think— well,  I  don't 
know. 

A  Training  School  Pupil's  example  of  reflex 
action. — If  you  are  at  the  sea  shore  bare- footed, 
and  a  crab  got  ahoU  of  your  toe,  a  message 
goes  to  your  brain  telling  you  to  take  a  stick 
and  hit  the  crab  a  lick. 

Prof.  II. — Name  five  properties  of  oxygen. 
Bright  Senior  B. — Oxygen  is  colorless,  invis- 
ible, tasteless,  odorless,  and  ftelUis — that  is  it 
can  not  be  felt. 

Teacher,  after  vacation,  expatiating  on  the 
beauties  of  Mt.  Whitney.  Sen.  A.— Why  I 
didn't  know  that  you  had  been  East  this  sum- 
mer. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  History  Class — 
Where  have  you  beard  of  Darius  before?  Mr. 
H.  (innocently) — We  heard  about  him  and  his 
flying  machine  in  Room  C. 

A   SERIOUS   MISTAKE. 

Woman  can  be  best  explained  grammati- 
cally. Scientists  claim  her  as  a  verb.  A  verb 
IS  one  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  a  woman  is 
generally  the  whole  speech.  As  a  verb,  when 
singular,  she  is  in  the  indicative  mood  and 
present  tense.  If  married  she  is  in  the  imper- 
ative mood.  When  in  love  she  is  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood. 

As  a  noim  she  is  generally  proper,  singular 
number,  (when  unmarried)  and  generally  in 
the  objective  case,  active  voice,  (with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  voice). 

A.s  an  adjective,  she  is  in  the  superlative  de- 
gree. 


As  a  preposition  ahe   always  go\'erDS 
noun  of  the  masculine  gender. 

As  an  article  she  is   indefinite  and  alwa] 
limits  man. 

Znii— Who  likes  her  best  in  the  indicali 
mood,  passive  voice,  feminine  gender,  ai 
possessive  case? 


THINGS  "WORTH  REMEMBERING. 


beiei 

inaa 


Remember  that  one  book  thoroughl5 
digested  is  better  than  twenty  qaicklj 
hurried  through. 

If  you  wish  to  exert  a  strong  influenci 
over  your  pupils,  let  your  words  befei 
and  well  chosen. 

Unless   you  are  willing   to  do  in 
extra  work   outside     of  regular  schoo 
hours,  you  can  hardly  hope  to  win. 

Make  your  boys  feel  that  their  fuloit 
success  in  business  depends  on  ihd! 
doing  their  work  well  in  the  present. 

Your  chief  business  is  to  make  pupifi 
think,  not  to  think  for  them;  to  makl 
them  talk,  not  to  talk  for  them;  to  dial 
out  their  powers,  not  to  display 
own. 


■Refresh  me  with  a  great  thought.' 
Hcrdtr. 


"Malice  drinketh  up  the  greatest 
of  its  own  poison." 


BEST    CHtAPEST    OLDEST 


3 -qpT^fljlOOL  ^0^^8001(^3    Mrs.  A.  M.  Crichto: 


"WT«»(h  ol  Gems,"  m-I  T"<8^-''of  stirriug  songs  for  the 
school  room      i'lKti  paid.  7.sc. 

"Muilc  at  SIgtii.  '  iq:  pagc«.  The  great  round  uote 
inatniction  b<x>k  lor  public  tchooU.    Po»l-pttMl,  joc. 

"Songs  and  Glees, '  'opagrs  of  b«;auliful  s:hcx>l  songs. 
Posl-pnid.  only  i^t.     Address. 

I.  H.  KUR2ENKNABE  A  SONS,  Harrliburg,  Pi. 


A  tsacher  for  tnauy  ycors  In  the  public 
•chools  of  Sau  Toic',  receives |>uplla,  ilty 
or  e^'enlng,  al  tier  re*idencc 


4-00  San  Augustln  St.. 


San  J4 


e  Pacific  Coast  Teacher 

tagaslac  devoted  to  the  Educational  tiiterestg 

of  the  Pocilic  Coast. 
1C1AL  OROAX  of  the  Al.VMM   ASJMKtATtUI*  Ol   tllC 

ISB  &TAT8  Normal  School. 

E<1itcv1  mil  PuMllhril  Mi<nllil)  l.y 

W  C.  JURY  Ajeo  PRANKt.lN  K.  BAKTHHI,. 

iptioti  price  Jj  pei-  Annam,  P«y«blc  J"  adv»n.e 
Advertising  rates  »ent  upon  application, 
ta  all  conimtinicalions  to 

fBLISHER  PACIFIC  COAST  TEACEIER, 

Box  81,  Sam  Josf.,  Cai.. 
Br  mmth  a  wuco*.  tn  wtrr  (ahta  ciara  it.,  mm  jo«r. 

'HE     Railroad     Company     has 

I  shown  its  usual  mean  spirit  by  re- 
fusing to  make  a  reduction  in  fares 
lachers  who  will  attend  the  coming 
on  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
in  Fresno.  Teachers  as  a  class  do 
iderable  traveling  and  certainly  are 
led  to  as  liberal  treatment  at  the 
Is  of  railroad  companies  as  is  us- 
»•  accorded  politicians,  turfmen  and 
}  fighters. 


SUBSCRIBB    NOW    FOR    THE    TEACHER. 

We  will  keep  you  fully  informed  on  all 
leading  educational  thought  during  the 
Columbian-Fair  year  of  '93.  Every  Cali- 
fornia teacher  can  afford  to  contribute  a 
dollar  to  a  subscription.  Write  us  if  you 
find  a  teacher  who  cant.  We'll  donate 
a  subscription  iu  that  case. 
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Whether  or  not  you  intend  goit 
to  tiie  World's  Fair  read  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  this  number  and  then  communi- 
cate with  us.  Oivr  excursion  is  not  a 
visionary  one  but  is  already  an  assured 
success.  The  more,  the  merrier.  Wefl 
will  give  the  best  opportunity  to  teach- 
ers at  the  lowest  price.  Whatever  else 
you  may  miss,  don't  miss  the  greatest  fl 
fair  we  shall  ever  have  a  chance  to  see. 

EVE,     EAR     AND    THROAX. 

Dr.  Wm.  Simpson,  ofSce  hours:  10.10  a  m.  to  u" 
M.,  2-.v>  to  4.^0  "ticl  h,v)  lo  730  p.  M.  Sundays,  lo  lo  11  A. 
M,  only.    Telephone  J15. 

3M  8.  SMond  St.,  S«n  J«t«,  Cal. 


SHORTHAND. 


TYPEWRrTlNG. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


9 


^erpillj^^ollege,  J 


.  Cor.  Market  and  Third  Sts,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Leadino"  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast,     i 

the  ONLY  INSTITUTION  conducted  by  Practical  Reporters  atnl  Expert  Operators.  Spe- 
nducenients  offered  to  students.  Individual  instrvictinu  in  Shorthand.  Twenty-two  of  the 
latest  and  best  Typewriting  Machines.  Most  convenient  locatioi]  in  San  Francisco.  Day 
Evening  Classes.  TERMS  VERY  MODERATE.  First  class  elevator  service  both  day 
light.     Send  for  circular. 

CLARENCE  S.   MERRILL,  Principal. 

LAW    STENOGRAPHER, 
And    Revisor   of   MARSH'S    NEW    MANUAL    OF    PHONETIC    SHORTHAND. 


^ 
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PACIFIC 

We  have  received  reports  OB  THK 

institutes  of  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and 
Contra  Costa  Counties,  but  must  defer 
their  publication  because  of  our  already 
crowded  columns.  We  wish  to  extend 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  B.  McKean.  Miss 
Grace  Anderson,  and  Miss  M.  Bertola 
for  reports  and  valuable  papers  received. 


The  case  involves  much  conlradild 
and  obscure  evidence,  yet  we  belief 
Supt.  Thurmond  will  satisfactorily  pnrt 
to  all  the  righteousness  of  his  course 
this  vexatious  matter. 


University  Extension  Courses  in 
Geology,  Literature  and  Sociology  have 
been  established  in  San  Jose  for  the  com- 
ing year. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher,  witi 
the  Coimopolitan  magazine  oi»e  year.  $3 
with  the  School  Revicu\  one  year.  $1.25 
Price  of  Cosmopolitan  alone,  $3  per  year. 


From  Information  we  gather  on 
the  charges  preferred  against  Supt.  G. 
E.  Thurmond  of  Santa  Barbara  Co. ,  for 
alleged  misfeasance  in  office,  it  appears 
that  the  complaint  is  founded  chiefly  in 
spite,  and  that  Mr.  Thurmond  is  inno- 
cent of  any  intention  to  unlawfully  alter 
the  public  records  of  his  office. 


The  Teacher  is  a  little  late  thil 
month.  Reason. — vast  amount  oi'eleo- 
tion  printing.  Result, — The  Teacher 
carries  Califoniia;  Florida  yet  to  hear 
from . 


FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS 

should  look  with  care  to  the  tK»ks  that  arr  read 
their  SONS  oiid  PAPGHTKHS.  Mr.  E.  C.  Sl«dm*«J 
Mt«s  K.  M.  >Ii-  -  'rnve  spent  »cvcu  vcani 

iug  from  fivt  iisand  voluiu<«  tne  6; 

3.C171  seleclii>i  i<>r8,  and  i£o  fuU 

cuntainrd  in      I  he   Liuraty  at  American 
b««t  library  in  tisell,  ana  tlie  be^t  guide  iu 
twoks.    Dcdcription  free. 
CNAS.  L.  WEBSTER  A  CO.,  67  Fiftk  An..  Mm  Vnrt 
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oat  IS  THE  Time   • 

~ •TO    ENTER  THE* 


BUSINESS  GOLLEGl] 

Tl7e  ONLiY  flctual  Buisncss  College 
Ir?  Sar^   prarTcisco. 


This  Institution  offers  superior  advantages  to  yotiB 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  self-support. 

Five  regular  courses  of  Instruction,  namely:  Commercial,  Shorthand.  Typ 
writing,  English  and  Penmanship,  each  under  the  supervision  of  Accomplished  Ii 
structors.  Special  course  in  Bookkeeping  for  Teachers  from  the  Public  Schoo' 
No  vacations. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  teachers  to  visit  us  and  make  our  offices  lb< 
headquarters  while  in  the  city.     Correspondence  solicited. 

AUdres-,  s.   F.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

1236    Market   Street,  SAN    FRANCISO 


HE  PRANG 
OURSE  OF 
iSTRUCTtON 


\r^-' 


IS 


i|-4or/T|,  Drau/ir}($  apd  ^olor. 


Based  on  Bducational  Art  and  Industrial  Principles. 

Endorsed  by  nearly  all  those  Educators  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Public  School  Education  iu  this  country  during  the  last  20  years. 

Admitted  by  hij;h  European  authority  to  be  superior  to  anything  provided 
for  teaching  Drawing  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Europe.  (See  Pedagogium, 
Leipsig,  April.  1S89. ) 

Adopted  by  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Studied  by  at  least  two  and  one-half  million  pupils. 

Taught  in  all  the  leading  .\rt  Training  Schools  of  this  country. 

Made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  a  majority  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
both  east  and  west. 

Leads  directly  to  Manual  Training — is  in  itself,  through  the  exercises  it 
provides  for  making,  a  means  for  Elementary  Manual  Training. 

Represents  and  Typifies  in  its  evolution,  during  a  period  of  more  than  ao 
years,  the  Art  Movement  in  .\nienca. 


*  _ 

•jll^jy'g     PrlmSiry     COUrSS   Pro^Hdc*  work  (or  First  and  second  Prlmnry  Grades  in  Model  study.    CI 
^  Mudcliiig.  Paper  Cutliug,  Stick  Liiylug,  Urawitig,  Color,  etc. 

griff's    ShOrtor     COUrS@    ^''  intfil^'l  •"  succeed   the  work  of  the  Prinmry  Course  in  schools  wliotie 

t °  -  - -    -     orguitixation  iuiikc«  a  simple  and  condensed  progr*"'  of  work  Ihc  loost  de- 

>lc.     It  consists  of  a  graded  series  ot  -,  Drawing  Books,  each  covering  a  year's  work,  and  a  Nfauual  for  Teachers 

tnfZ'S    Comolste     CourSO   f»>ateadedror  use  luplnce  of  the  shorter  course  in  intermediate,  Gram- 
- — °  *^  —   mar.  and  High  Schools  of  cU»e»  where  the  work  in  well  estabUthed,  and 

.«  •  due  amount  of  time  is  giveti  to  the  study  of  Form  and  Drawing.     It  consists  of  10  Graded  Drawing  Hooks 

\  accompanying  Patterns  lor  Model  Making  and  Manuals  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

ing'8    Standard     Colored     Papers.   .  The*t«i.d»rd»  of  color  rcpreseuled  by  the»epapeni  have 

- — ^^- — r^  "^     -        been   fixed  after  long  study  of  the   scientinc  theory  of 

r,  wide  experience  iu  the  actual  use  of  Color  in  .^rt  and  in  the  Industriea,  and  repeated  conference  with  c5olor 
rts,  both  .iinerican  and  ICuroprun. 

« SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS  OF • 


mg's  Course  in  Drawing, 
[anuals,  Text-Books  and  Models. 

ang's  Blank  Drawing  Booi<s, 
iTissued.) 

mg's  Practice  Drawing  Paper. 


Prang's  Colored  Papers, 

(In  packages  and  full  sheets.) 

Prang's    Non-Poisonous 
Water  Colors. 

Prang's   Drawing    Pencils. 


The  Praiio-  Educational  Co., 


WM.  S.  MACK,  Weatsrn  Manager; 


Wabashi   Ave., 


CHICAGO 
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THE    PACIFIC 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


If  this  line  is  marked  it  indicates  that 
your  subscription  has  expired.  Please 
renew  early  that  there  may  be  no  erasures 
on  our  books.  Friends  who  stand  nobly 
by  us  in  our  endeavors  to  make  a  live 
and  progressive  magazine  are  aware  that 
the  greater  our  subscription  list,  the 
more  successful  will  be  the  enterprise. 
Let  us  not  lose  one  subscriber,  but  rather 
let  each  help  ia  making  The  Teacuhk 


COAST  TEACHER. 

the  best  teachers'  magazine  of  the  coa 
Ever>'  dollar  is  a  vote  of  enconrageinct 
Renew  now  while  the  matter  is  fresh 
your  mind. 


^acramento  Coffee  and  Clio]»  Hou! 


45  Eldorado  St.,  S.\K  Jose,  «Jau 

«      * 

A1.BHRT  K  WHITE.  Prop. 
Good  McaUtrom  15  cents  up  SL'P&RB  C0H. 


con 


Fancy  Dry  Good: 

GLOVB  FITTING   A   SPECIALTV. 

Dealer   in  Yarns,  Hosiery.  Grloves,  Ribbons 

CORSKTS.   UmDKRWEAR,    CHILDREN'S   AND  InFANT'S    WEAR. 
Luu,  Art  aad  Bmbroidcrj  HtUriil.  M  SOUTH  FIRST  ST.,  8AK  JCSS,  Qli 


YJTcOId   Adage: 


jHobso^'s  ^\}o\^z 
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DECEMBER.  1892. 


No.  4. 


YSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


ssity  and  Growth  of  :iii  Educated  Regard  tor  the  Development  of  the 
Human  Body  in  the  School  Room. 


By  R.   Anna  Morris,  Des  Moinbs,   Iowa. 


HE  object  of  an  education  should  be 
to  fit  the  individual  for  usefulness 
to  mau  aud  obedieuce  to  God.  This 
ed  condition  is  not  to  be  realized  at 
r  end  of  the  pendulum  that  swings 
een  the  mental  and  the  material 
ence;  but  is  found  along  the  line  of 
ice,  where  a  harmonious  combiua- 
)f  soul,  mind  and  body  support  each 
•  with  mutual  accord. 
,is  trinity  of  being,  embracing  as  it 
the  holy  office  of  the  soul,  the  glori- 
►owers  of  the  mind,  and  their  rela* 
tbrough  the  physical  body,  can  not 
sfective  in  any  one  of  its  parts  with- 
eacting  injuriously  upon  the  others, 
the  strife  for  intellectual  excellence 
moral  purity,  we  have  been  break- 
his  law  of  harmonious  development 
mtinually  mortifying  the  flesh  with 
ression  and  iudifiference;  treating  it 
menial  factor  fit  only  to  bear  heavy 
ens  and  carry  apparal.  and  giving 
msideration  whatever  to  its  wonder- 
owers  of  expression,  and  the  iuflu- 
that  its  conditions  bear  upon  other 
ents  of  our  being. 

le   physical  is  the  seat  of  passion, 
Odtroller  of  the  moods  and  the  ma- 


terial basis  upon  which  our  being  de- 
pends. In  youth  it  should  be  purified 
by  cultivation,  strengthened  by  exercise, 
and  disciplined  by  habits  of  bodily  care. 

If  in  childhood  there  could  be  instilled 
a  greater  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
physical  existence,  then  the  columns  of  ■ 
crimes  would  grow  shorter,  for  there 
would  be  less  degradation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  body.  ■ 

The  physical  weakness  of  the  people 
of  the  nation  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  "wearing  out"  and  "breaking 
down"  just  at  an  age  when  they  ought 
to  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
enjoy  middle  life.  This  condition  is  not 
an  accident,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the 
rush  in  business  life,  which  crowds  ten 
years'  work  into  one;  the  strife  for  intel- 
lectual excellence  in  the  schools,  which 
leaves  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  their 
courses  well  equipped  in  everything 
necessary  to  .success  but  good  health; 
and  the  lack  of  attention  to  proper  diet, 
healthful  clothing  and  correct  exercise. 

The  Greeks,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
owed  their  magnificent  bodies  and  high 
ideals  of  form,  which  have  made  their 
sculptors  immortal  through  the  ages,  1 
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the  refined,  systematic  exercise  which 
was  a  regular  and  essential  part  of  their 
education. 

Just  how  the  introduction  of  physical 
education  in  America  began,  I  do  not 
know,  surely  somebody  ought  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Perhaps  the  attention  of  the 
poeple  was  first  attracted  to  the  practice 
of  gj'mnastics  by  German  turner  socie- 
ties, but  the  promulgation  of  physical 
education  has  spread  far  beyond  them. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  says:  "It  is  the  glor)' 
of  the  present  re\n\'al  of  physical  exercise 
that  it  is  led  by  educated  physicians. 
The  establishment  of  a  resident  physi- 
cian in  each  of  our  colleges,  as  super\'isor 
of  gymnastics  and  recording  inspector  of 
physical  development  among  the  stu- 
dents, is  a  movement  of  the  highest  im- 
portance." 

"The  American  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Physical  Education"  has 
recently  held  its  seventh  annual  conven- 
tion, and  discussed  in  a  masterly  way 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  physical 
education  in  the  United  States,"  "The 
Influence  of  Methodical  Gymnastics  in 
Increasing  Chest  Capacity,"  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Habitual  Posture  on  the  Sym- 
metry and  Health  of  the  Body,"  "Del- 
sarte  and  His  Work,"  "The  Swedish 
System."  "The  German."  and  "The 
Best  System  of  Physical  Education  for 
American  Schools." 

The  Swedish  system  has  its  strong 
advocates,  and  has  taken  firm  hold  on 
the  Boston  schools.  The  normal  schools 
in  Boston  and  Brooklyn  are  sending  out 
well-equipped  teachers  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Eclectic  Schools  of 
Physical  Training  at  Chautauqua,  N,  Y., 
where  Dr.  Anderson  superintends  the 
instruction  of  almost  a  thousand  students 
each  year,  the  work  is  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  scientific  principles.  This  school 
is  the  medium  of  disseminating  the  pro- 


found truths  of  physical  training 
the  country.  In  the  past  thirteen  w 
40,000  children  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools  have  been  weighed  and  mea 
ured.  More  than  a  million  items  reli 
ing  to  the  phisique  of  these  children  ht 
been  collected,  and  thus  research  is 
most  extensive  of  its  kind  ever  und( 
taken  in  this  country.  And  so  the  wo 
goes  on,  not  only  in  a  scientific  way.b 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  teachers  clni 
societies  and  schools  have  been  expel 
menting  on  the  joints  and  muscles  oft! 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  Tlu 
have  patched  up  the  middle-aged 
elderly  with  the  Delsarte  ner\e-trainii 
and  sleep  exercises;  they  have  pinned 
to  the  society  lady  a  few  graces  '< 
poses;  they  have  rounded  out  the  ma 
cles  of  boys  and  girls  with  Indian  dd 
and  dumb-bells,  and  they  have  worn  01 
the  little  ones,  with  magnificent  displaj 
of  sashes,  parasols  and  fans;  and  what: 
most  marvelous,  they  have,  in  eight  oni 
hour  lessons,  prepared  physical  educata 
to  teach  in  county  institutes. 

All  of  this  desultory,  fragmentary  effol 
follows  in  the  awakening,  and  prov 
that  something  is  perceived  to  be  phyi 
cally  wrong  in  the  people.  There  nd 
be  some  good  in  the  dissemination,  ai 
be  it  far  from  me  to  depreciate  anylbin 
that  is  being  done  for  physical  improp 
ment.  No  eflFort  for  the  betterment  i 
humanity,  however  small,  can  be  lost( 
the  grand  total.  The  grandest  achiev 
meiit  comes  in  the  fact  that  throagh  U 
Kindergarten  and  manual  training  prii 
ciples.  the  science  of  pedagogy  has  mai 
a  great  discovery — that  of  the  htuni 
body  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  qui 
tion  is,  what  isTjcst  to  do  with  it?  B 
ucators  and  school  officers  must  esU 
lish  systematic  organized  movemei 
that  will  not  only  reach  the  colleges  ai 
universities,  but  the    more  than  thirte 
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tillions  of  children  in  our  public  schools, 
fust  how  far  the  schools  are  responsible 
Tor  the  physical  condition  of  the  children 
a  hard  question   to  solve.     It  would 
;m  they  should  simply  supplement  the 
lome,  but  as  couditious  are,  when  in  so 
jany  instances  the  home  fails  to  do  its 
>art,  and  in  a  mannei   makes  a  general 
ssignment  of  its  children  to  the  school , 
then  the  school  must  not  fail  in  govern- 
f^ment.     The  children  of  the  vicious  must 
be  trained  for  humanity's  sake,  so  must 

Rthe  children  of  the  weak .  Heal  ;h  is  a  poor 
man's  fortune,  and  the  rich  man  would 
give  his  fortune  for  it.     Herbert  Spencer 
says;     "The  first  requisite  to  success  in 
-'    life  is  to  be  a  good  animal,  and  to  be  a 
nation  of  good  animals  is  the  first  condi- 
ion  of  national  prosperity." 
The   school    management    have   been 
)mewhat  reluctant  about  taking  up  the 
iTork,  partly  from  the  fact  that  they  did 
lot  know  what  to  do,  and  partly  because 
le  school  curriculum  is  already  over- 
rowded,  and  then  again  they  must  meet 
le  economy  objection. 
Physical  education  should  first  receive 
the   same   intelligent  and   business-like 
)nsideration    that    is    given    to    other 
jranches  of  education.     There  must  be 
loney  spent  in  its  interests,  and  push 
ind  patience   given  to  creating  a  senti- 
lent  in  its  favor  before  it  will  succeed. 
"he  advocate  must  be  prepared  to  show 
lat  the  extra  work  in  the  schools  will 
llftbundantly  justify   added  taxation  and 
[expense.     It  will   make  any  teaching  a 
Ifiarce  to  treat  it  with  financial   indiflfer- 
lence."    The    ultimate    aim   will   be  to 
(secure  State  legislation  on  the  teaching 
>f  Physical  Education  in  all  schools  sup- 
)rted  by  public  money,  for  if  it  is  ever 
become  a  potent  factor  in  our  educa- 
tional system  it  must  be  made  obligatory 
the  schools    where    the   masses   are 
leveloped. 
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Ohio  has  already  taken  the  first  step 
in  this  direction,  and  at  the  last  legisla 
ture  passed  a  law  requiring  the  teaching 
of  Physical  Education  in  the  schools  of. 
all  the  cities  and  towns  numbering  a* 
many  as  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

Our  advanced  thinkers  in  the  higher 
schools  of  gleaming  took  np  the  subject 
first,  therefore  the  tendency  has  beeu  to 
reverse  the  natural  order  of  things  and 
promote  the  work  in  the  colleges  and 
higher  schools  instead  of  in  common 
schools.  This  is  wrong,  for  if  ever  a 
child  needs  careful  body  training  it  is 
when  his  body  is  being  built.  Then  is 
the  time  to  form  habits  of  health,  and 
teach  a  greater  reverence  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  body.  The  body  training  should 
begin  with  the  child's  advent  into 
school. 

At  present  the  successful  introducttoti 
of  physical  education  in  the  public 
schools  will  require  a  competent  super- 
visor, whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  train 
the  pupils  at  stated  times,  and  as  fre- 
quently as  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  also  to  train  the  teachers  who  shall 
daily  conduct  the  work  during  the  inter- 
vening period.  It  would  be  desirable  _ 
that  each  school  building  should  have  its  I 
properly  fitted-up  apartment  for  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  To  which  pupils  shall 
repair  at  such  times  as  they  would  come 
directly  under  the  charge  of  the  super- 
visor. 

However,  very  efficient  service  will 
result  when  the  regular  teacher  can  ad- 
just herself  to  existing  circumstances  and 
carry  on  a  health  training  along  with. 
other  work  of  her  room. 

[With  the  hope  that  I  may  offer  a  few- 
helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  in  this 
work  of  body-building,  I  shall  continue 
this  paper  in  the  next  number  of  this 
journal.] 

(To  be~ConUnued.) 
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THE    CHANCES    GIRLS    HAVE. 


Many  girls  believe  that  their  possibili- 
ities  are  inferior  to  those  of  boys,  and 
thereby  their  best  efforts  are  hindered. 
It  is  an  erroneous  belief,  and  a  girl 
should  maintain  the  opposite  opinion 
without  fear  or  favor.  She  need  not  be 
an  egotist,  nor  indulge  in  overweening 
self-confidence,  but  simply  rise  above  the 
false  sentiment  that  girls  are  more  "the 
creatures  of  circumstance"  than  boys. 
Too  many  are  so  content  with  the  actual 
that  they  do  not  aspire  after  the  possible. 
They  accept  the  present  situation  as  if 
change  for  better  or  worse  were  out  of 
the  question.  Perhaps  they  are  wholly 
unconscious  of  their  reserved  powers,  do 


not  even  reflect  that  the  mind  is  capafa 
of  constant  and  eternal  progress.     Henc 
they  do  not  dream  that  they  may  beoofl 
superior  to    misfortune     and     sorroi 
greater  than  vicissitudes  and  trials; 
abundantly  qualified  for  the    highest] 
sitions.       They   live    dependently. 
guidly  and  hopelessly.     Lacking  the  i 
spiration   of    conscious   greatness, 
settle  down  into  unwomanly   liltl 
to  become  the  sport  of  a  change  of 
tune,  and  be  miserable  thereafter.    Gk 
should   feel    that  such  an   experience! 
both   unnecessary  and   degrading — t 
even  the  reverses  of  life  may  be  ma 
subservient  to  mental  and  moral  triumi; 
—Ex. 
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LAWS  OF   CHILDHOOD. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Teacher  I  ex- 
pounded briefly  the  first  three  Biological 
Laws — viz.  the  Laws  of  Growth  and  De- 
fvelopment,  of  Nutrition,  and  of  Individ- 
I  nality.  I  will  now  consider  briefly  the 
two  remaining  Biological  Laws,  and  in- 
troduce the  Sociological  Laws, 

4.  The  Lau>  of  Sexuality.  Sex  is  a 
js^reat  fact  in  Nature  and  Life.  Next  to 
[being  a  distinct  individual  the  endow- 
Iment  of  sex  is  most  important.  It  is  so 
common  a  fact  in  Nature  and  Life,  the 
[all-pervading  influence  of  this  law  over 
the  physical  and  mental  and  social  life 
of  the  child  and  personality  is  almost 
■wholly  overlooked.  With  a  vast  major- 
ity of  people  the  fact  that  a  child  is  bom 
a  boy  means  that  he  shall  in  time  wear 
a  certain  kind  of  clothes  and  run  the 
gauntlet  of  certain  experiences;  and  that 
the  child  is  born  a  girl  means  she  shall 
wear  another  kind  of  clothes  and  conform 
to  certain  conveutionaltiesi, — this  and 
little  more  is  what  sex  means  with  the 
superflcial.  But  the  sex  endowments  of 
the  child, infiuence  in  a  wonderful  degree 
his  whole  physical,  mental  and  social  na- 
ture and  development.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  tbe  mental  types  of 
boys  and  girls — as  great  a  difference  as 
there  is  in  the  physical  tvpes.     In  a  word 


to 


minds,  as  gfirls'  faces,  features,  forms  and 
statures  are  from  boys'.  While  there  are  | 
many  powers  common  to  the  two  sexes, 
these  powers  vary  in  strength,  quality 
and  quickness  in  the  sexes — sometimes 
in  favor  of  one  sex  and  sometimes  in ' 
favor  of  the  other.  Then  each  sex  is  en- 
dowed with  some  powers  peculiar  to  it-j 
self.  So  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  compare  boys'  and  girls'  minds,  or  the 
whole  mental  strength  of  men  and  wo*  ■ 
men.  Notwithstanding  these  very  evi- 
dent psychological  facts,  we  often 
hear  quacks  assert  the  mental  superiority 
of  one  sex  over  the  over,  as  glibly  as  they 
would  compare  the  weight  of  two  pack- 
ages of  some  material.  ■ 

And  the  pedagogical  Solons  who  com- 
pose most  of  our  Boards  of  Education  sit 
in  solemn  session  for  weeks,  year  afteffl 
year,  and  patch  up  a  course  of  study  for 
our  public  schools,  in  utter  ignorance  ot 
the  great  facts  and  principles  of  psychol-^ 
ogy  and  the  laws  of  childhood.  The  re- 
sult of  their  labors  is  a  sort  of  crazy- 
quilt  product,  adapted  only  for  wooden 
minds,  with  no  reference  to  the  living 
growing  minds  of  boys  and  girls,  Kx- 
celleut  courses  of  study  from  master 
minds  in  education  could  be  adopted  and 
modified  to  meet  local  conditions,  and 
thus  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  childreni 
But  these  pedagogical  seers  flatter  thei 


seh'es  in  their  conceit  and  ignorance  that 
the  dear  people  will  call  them  wise  only 
when  the  course  bears  their  ear  marks 
and  ipst  dixit. 

The   little   child   early   becomes  con- 

Pscious  of  its  sex  endowments,  these  feel- 
ings and  ideas  are  ruling  forces  through- 
out his  life.  In  education  as  well  as  in 
social  and  industrial  life  individual  de- 
velopment largely  depends  upon  the  law 
of  sexuality.  The  proper  solution  of 
many  social  and  industrial  problems  rest 
upon  the  recognition  and  culture  of  this 
great  natural  law  of  life.  Once  under- 
stood and  obeyed,  we  would  hear  less  of 
that  cheap,  churlish  chatter  and  violent 
rant  about  "suffrage,"  "women's rights," 
H  "emancipation,"  and  much  more  of  nat- 
ural womanhood  and  manhood,  and  their 
missions  in  life.  Let  this  study  of  the 
tiatural  boy  and  girl  be  taken  up  by 
teachers,  and  let  these  laws  of  childhood 
be  their  guide  and  our  schools  will  pro- 

Iduce  a  nobler  and  more  sacred  manhood 
and  womanhood. 
5.  The  Law  of  Heredity.  The  law  of 
heredity  follows  closely  the  law  of  sexual- 
ity. The  child  inherits  from  both  sexes 
— sometimes  more  from  one  and  some- 
times more  from  the  other.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  child  inherits  more  from 
the  same  or  opposite  sex.  This  condi- 
■  tion  seems  to  be  determined  largely  by 
the  relative  strengths  of  character  of  the 
parents,  and  their  physical  and  mental 
B  experiences  before  the  child's  birth. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  new  facts 
and  discoveries  being  made  in  the  studies 
of  heredity  by  scientific  minds.  This  is 
certain,  every  power  and  capacity'  of  the 
child — whether  physical,  mental,  moral 
i  or  spiritual  may  be  influenced  by  the 
law  of  heredity  from  either  or  both  sexes. 
[And  the  study  and  understanding  of  the 
facts  and  law  of  heredity  is  necessary  to 
1   the   nature  and   strength  of 


the  child's  endowments  and  his  pecniw^ 
ities.  It  is  also  a  great  light  or  inter-, 
preter  of  the  conduct  of  children  and  ht 
man  beings.  To  know  the  child's  be 
itary  weaknesses  and  strengths,  is  to  Qfl 
derstand  his  endowments  so  well 
we  could  prescribe  the  best  education' 
for  him.  It  enables  us  to  guard  against, 
his  weak  points,  and  do  what  in  on 
I>ower  we  can  to  strengthen  his  rharac 
ter. 

A  study  of  the  manifestations  of  tb 
law  of  heredity  gives  us  a  larger  charity ' 
for  human  beings,  and  enables  us  to  more 
properly   lay   the  responsibility  for  thefl 
strength  or  weakness  of  character  where 
it  belongs.     It  enables  us  to  estimate  tlie , 
relative  power  of  education  and  heredi 
endowments,  and  gives  us  a  more  sciea 
tific  aspect  of  educational  work. 

This  great  fact  should  be  borne  in  mi 
by  the   teacher.     She  can  not   eradicaie" 
the  hereditary  endowments  of  her  chil- 
dren, but  she  can  modify  tbem.  oflcflfl 
strengthening   the  good   tendencies  and^ 
overcoming  the  evil.     Lastly  the  teacher 
who  understands  the  heredity   of   heffl 
children,  has  a  far  juster  estimate  of  the 
value  of  her  successes,  and  a  fuller  con- 
ception of  the  cause  of  her  failures,  andj 
thus  knows  whether   she  has   done 
whole  duty  or  not. 


CALIFORNIA  KlXDBRGARTNERS   APPRE- 
CIATED AND  Honored. 
Fr«m  the  Samjost  Mertury, 

Tlie  School  Board  of  Butte  City.  Moot.,  bi 
recently  shown  its  good  judgment  and  appre- 
ciation by  selecting  three  bright  and  well- 
trained  San  Jose  girls  for  Kindergarten  teach- 
ers in  their  public  schools.  These  vouog  _ 
ladies  are  Misses  Lizzie  Mackenzie.  Emma  L.V 
Kooser  and  Elma  T.  MacNeal,  all  graduates  in 
the  course  for  kindergartners  and  primary 
teachers  in  the  California  School  of  Methods. 
During  the  Summer  school  Principal  Riley  of 
the  Butte  City  schools  attended  several  ofthi 
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daily  sessions,  and  asked  Professor  McGrew. 
the  Secretary,  if  he  could  recommend  three 
well-trained  kindergartnersand  primary  teach- 
ers who  were  competent  to  introduce  the  kin- 
dergarten system  into  the  public  schools. 
Professor  Riley  was  introduced  to  the  young 
ladies  above  mentioned,  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  Summer  School.  Misses  Mackenzie  and 
Kooser  were  teaching  a  class  of  children  on 
kindergarten  and  primary  methods  to  illus- 
trate the  new  methods  to  the  teachers.  Pro- 
fessor Riley  observed  them  give  several  les- 
sons and  after  examining  the  course  of  train- 
ing and  the  work  of  the  young  ladies  immedi- 
ately offered  them  |ioo  a  month  each  to  go  to 
Batte  City  and  take  the  principalships  of 
three  kindergartens  to  be  established  at  once. 
Misses  Kooser  and  MacNeal  accepted  and 
started  in  a  few  days.  Miss  Mackenzie  had 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Sareb  B, 
Cooper  Kindergarten  and  her  plans  would  not 
permit  her  to  accept  this  excellent  offer.  Pro- 
fessor Riley  especially  desired  her  because  of 
her  experience  and  musical  ability.  The  San 
Jose  School  Board  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
Tetain  her. 

The  following  complimentary  notice  of  the 
young  ladies  appeared  in  the  report   of  the 
Summer  Normal  held  at  Butte  City,  published 
I  in  the  Butte  Daily  Miner: 

A  special  meeting  of  primary  teachers  was 
held  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  addressed  by 
Misses  Kooser  and  MacNeal,  the  new  kinder- 
garten teachers,  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
recitations  was  shown.  Miss  Kooser  took  for 
her  subject  the  peach,  showing  the  interior 
and  exterior,  and  eliciting  by  skilful  questions 
the  information  desired. 

Miss  MacNeal  took  as  a  subject  the  silk- 
worm, its  production  and  the  manufactures 
derived  from  it. 

The  ladies  introduced  their  subjects  so  well, 
and  so  amused  the  interest  of  the  teachers  that 
all  approved  the  introduction  of  the  work  and 
there  IS  no  doubt  that  if  propeily  taken  hold 
of  it  will  be  a  success.  The  ladies  are  welt 
versed  as  specialists  in  their  work,  so  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  outcome. 

Two  questions  naturally  arise  from  the  se- 
lection of  these  San  Jose  young  ladies  to  intro- 
duce this  most  important  work.  Why  did 
Professor  Riley  come  to  San  Jose  for  well- 
trained  kindergartners  to  introduce  the  work 
into  the  public  schools?  Because  the  kinder- 
garten system  has  been  introduced  here  with 
its  new  and  separate  buildings  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  any  place  in  the  United  States,  And 
especially  because  he,   with  educators  gener- 
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ally  recognize  that  the   California  School 
Methods  under  the  personal  management  o 
Professor  xMcGrew,  furnishes  a  broad  and  sci 
entific  course  of  instruction  and  training  for 
kindergartners  and  primary  teachers  equal  t 
anything  given  in  the  East.     It  is  one  of  th 
few  schools  in  the  United  States  training  kinder 
gartners  that  has  any  definite  and  high  stand 
ard  of  adml-ssion.     II  requires  an  equivalent  of 
a   High   School  education  to  enter   upon   itd 
course  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  same  iJ 
order  to  secure  the  diploma.      Teu  out  of  the 
twelve   graduates  of  last  June   have   already 
been  selected  for  good  positions.     Other  Sa 
Jose  girls  who  have  every  advantage  for  a  gooi 
academic  education,  free  in  the  Normal  an< 
High  schools,  should  emulate  the  example  o 
these  ladies.     It  should  not  only  be  a  duty  but 
a  pleasure  for  a  young  lady  living  at  home,  t<fc 
secure  an  education  in  these  schools,  so  she 
could  take  such  a  professional  training  course 
that  will  fit  her  in  a  year  for  a  special  line  of 
teaching  and  enable  her  to  command  a  go 
salary  and  be  independent. 


What  the  School  Owes  to  the  Kin^ 

dergarten. 

II. 


There  is  scarcely  a  more  ititerestiu 
subject  of  study  in  the  whole  history  oi 
educational  progress  than  to  trace  out 
the  indebtedness  of  modern  school  work.- 
to  the  developing  system  of  the  Kinder-v 
garten,  and  note  how  the  life  aud  de- 
velopment of  the  latter  has  permeated  all 
the  work  of  the  former.  When  the  kin- 
dergarten system  and  philosophy  were 
given  to  the  world  in  the  first  completed 
form  by  Froebel,  there  was  as  usual  a 
sharp  clashing  between  the  old  aud  arti 
ficial  and  the  new  and  natural.  At  first 
these  two  opposing  ideas  fought  unt 
death,  and  everywhere  sooner  or  later  th 
new  and  natural  education  wou  a  vie 
tory.  This  experience  was  repeated 
thousands  of  times — in  every  couutry  and 
community  on  the  globe  where  the  new 
and  true  education  found  a  footing,  and 
always  with  the  same  result  the  new 


would  conquer  in  the  end.  Until  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  years,  the  contest 
has  grown  weaker  and  weaker  on  the 
part  of  the  old,  and  to  day  it  presents  no 
formidable  and  positive  opposition  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  new.  The 
old  is  only  negative  in  its  opposition.  It 
obstructs  mainly  by  holding  many  posi- 
tions in  the  schools.  But  it  is  conceded 
by  all  that  the  Kindergarten  and  new 
education  must  become  universal.  No 
educator  of  any  ability  and  character  op- 
poses the  kindergarten  system  to-day. 
and  there  is  no  teacher  who  is  up  to  the 
times  and  who  is  not  greatly  indebted  to 
it  and  uses  many  of  its  principles  and 
methods.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
many  teachers  teach  more  or  less  of  Froe- 
bel  and  use  many  of  his  methods  un- 
awares. I  have  in  my  experience  seen 
the  strange  inconsistency  of  a  Normal 
School  principal  repudiating  the  Froebel 
system  and  philosophy,  and  sanctioning 
the  use  of  Froebel's  methods  at  the  same 
time  in  the  school.  This  was  the  blind 
leading  those  with  sight.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  sight  in  these  days  of  small 
men  in  big  positions.  L,et  us  glance  at 
some  of  the  beneficent  things  the  school 
owes  to  the  kindergarten,  remembering 
the  kindergarten  as  an  institution  con- 
tains the  truest  and  best  conceptions  of 
educational  practice  reached  by  the  great 
masters  Comenius.  Rousseau,    Pestalozzi 

I  and  Froebel,  and  their  followers. 

I  I.  The  Kindergarten  has //wwa«ts^</ the 
methods  and  instruction  of  the  school. 
It  has  been  a  great  civilizing  influence  to 
home  and  school— to  parents  and  teachers. 

2.  The  Kindergarten  has  naturalised 
methods  and  instruction  of  the  School  to 
a  large  extent.  It  has  given  a  strong 
impulse  to  the  use  of  natural  methods, 
and  to  following  natural  laws  in  child 
unfolding  and  training. 

3,  The   Kindergarten    has    made   the 
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children   and   their  natural   culture 
center  of  all  its  work,  and  the  School  now 
recognizes  the  child's  body  and  mind,  and 
has  too  discovered  the  whole  child  in  its 
work. 

4.  The  great  movement  to  study  the 
Psychology  of  Childhood  and  make  a 
Scientific  Study  of  Children  in  Normal 
and  Trainit.g  Schools,  in  Colleges  and 
Universities,  in  Public  Schools,  is  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Kindergarten  move- 
ment. 

The  now  general  use  in  School  of  Ob- 
jective Methods  and  Creative  and  P 
ductive  Work  in  especially  all  primarr 
education  is  directly  due  to  the  Kinder- 
garten and  its  inBuence.  The  occupa- 
tions of  Clay  and  Sand  Modeling,  Free 
Hand  Drawing,  Paper  Folding,  Leather 
and  Card  Board  Work,  Form  and  De- 
signing, Concrete  Number  Work,  Color 
Instruction,  Illustrative  work  in  Art  and 
Nature,  Songs,  Games  and  Physical  J 
Training,  and  many  other  occupations  ■ 
are  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations, 
simple  or  modified.  These  now  form 
more  than  half  the  work  of  every  modern 
and  well  taught  school. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  has  influenced 
the  School  to  recognize  the  child  as 
being  of  Sensation.  Instinct,  Emotion 
Thought  and  Volition;  and  in  the  intro- 
duction of  many  of  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions and  kindergarten  methods  in  the 
School,  the  instruction  and  training  of 
the  School  has  become  much  more  scien- 
tific and  laws  of  Physiology,  Psychology,. 
Sociology  are  more  observed  than  for- 
merly. 

7.  The  Kindergarten  has  taught  the 
School  the  value  of  early  training  and 
systematic  instruction;  the  beauty,  sim- 
plicity and  value  of  child  life;  the  spiiit 
ualizing  and  humanizing  power  of  lox-e 
and  kindness  in  education  and   life;  and 
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the  gospel  of  happiness  in  work  and  the 
doing  of  good  to  others. 

It  has  taught  both  the  school  and  home 
many  other  beautiful  lessons.  No  sys- 
tem of  education,  no  system  of  philoso- 
phy, has  ever  been  given  to  the  world 
that  has  blessed  so  many  human  beings, 
made  so  many  children  happy  and  good, 
ennobled  the  lives  of  so  many  women  and 
men  as  the  Kindergarten  System  of  Edu- 
cation, Study  it  and  compare  it  with 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant, 
Pestalozzi,  Spencer,  and  Bain  and  you 
will  observe  that  its  great  principles  are 
the  strata  of  all  true  education  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  of  the  prom- 
inent depart  therefrom. 


ably  into  the  work.  The  plan  of  the  post 
graduate  course  is  to  weave  all  special 
lectures  into  the  several  lines  of  work. 
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KINDERGARTEN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Kindergartners  and  teachers  are  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Cooper's  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Re- 
port. We  are  informed  it  will  be  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  book.  Some 
lo.ooo  copies  will  be  printed  this  year, 
and  many  of  them  distributed  at  the 
World's  Fair. 


Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes,  associate 
professor  of  Hislor>-,  in  the  Stanford 
University  lectured  Saturday,  Dec.  3rd, 
before  the  Post  Graduate  Class  of  Kinder- 
gartners and  Primary  Teachers  in  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Methods  M  the  (tolden 
f>ate  Kindergarten  Training  School,  San 
Francisco.  Mrs.  Barnes'  subject  was 
the  "Growth  and  Influence  of  European 
Universities  on  Educational  Thought 
and  Practice."  Mrs.  Barnes  has  made  a 
special  study  of  this  class  of  educational 
institutions,  and  is  the  highest  authority 
on  this  coast  on  the  subject.  The  class 
are  spending  December  in  the  course  of 
history  of  education  in  studying  this  sub- 
ject, and  Mrs.  Barnes'  lecture   fits  admir- 


The  wisest  plan  for  introducing  the 
kindergarten  into  public  schools  is  to 
provide  new  and  separate  buildings,  as 
has  San  Jose,  Cal.  It  will  also  prove 
the  most  economical  in  the  end.  We 
note  with  pleasure  other  cities  are  follow 
ing  San  Jose  in  this  respect. 


Miss  Belle  Mackenzie,  the  principal  of 
the  new  first  ward  kindergarten  in  San  _ 
Jose  has  been   remarkably   successful  ia  I 
organizing    the    kindergarten     in     that 
ward.     The  first  week  in  September  she  _ 
had  seven   pupils,  and   during  the  next! 
ten  weeks  she   had   gathered  in    almost 
fifty.     Miss  Mackenzie  has  proven  herself  _ 
to  be  an  excellent  organizer  and  leader,  I 
and  the  excellent   training   she   has  the 
children  under  speaks  much  for  her  as  a 
teacher. 


The  kindergarten  work  in  California  i 
rapidly   growing  out  of  the  fancy-woric: 
and  mechanical  stage  in  which  much  of 
it  had  its  origin.     Superficial  and  shoddy  _ 
training  of  kindergartners   is  the  causM 
of  such  work.     Had  the  training  of  kin- 
dergartners on  this  coast  been  up  to  the 
standard  from  the  beginning  of  the  work 
here,  the  kindergarten  work  would  have 
a  much  greater   educational  value.     All 
our  most  cultured  and   progressive   kin*l 
dergarten  workers  see  this  and  are  unit- 
ing in  an   effort  to   raise  the   standard  of 
scholarship  and    training  of  kindergart<4 
ners,  and  to  develop  the  educational  side 
of  the  work.     It  is  hisrhly  important  for 
the   kindergarten  as  a  pbitnnthropy  an<d 
as  an  educational  foundation  for  all  pub- 
lic  and    higher   schools  that  its   educa- 
tional side  be  fully   developed.     It  will 
then    be   a  greater  philanthropy   and 
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greater  educational  agency-  Froebel 
never  dreamed  that  his  kindergarten 
would   ever   be  degraded   into   a   fancy 

H  work-shop  or  into  a  mere  playhouse  with 
its  lawlessness  and  dissipating  tenden- 
cies. He  feared  and  imagined  many 
other  dangers  to  his  beautiful  system  of 
devclopmeat,  but  the  fancy-work  craze  is 
a  distortion  from  the  legitimate  purpose 
of  the  system,  against  which  we  protest 
on  authority  and  sound  sense.  If  those 
superficial  trainers  can  not  comprehend 
this  science  and  art  of  education  so  as  to 
teach  something  more  valuable  than  the 
multiplication  of  fancy-work  forms,  we 
would  suggest  they  use  real  fancy  work 
material,  much  better  adapted  to  their 
trade  than  the  kindergarten  materials, 
then  perhaps  they  could  make  something 

_    both  pretty  and  saleable. 

" Pedagogical ly  it  is  a  sin  to  give  to 
■each  child  in  a  class  or  group  of  pupils  a 
handful  of  sticks  and  tell  them  to  do  with 
them  what  they  please.     Such  a  direction 

■  is  far  from  stimulating  spontaneous  self- 
activity.  In  all  cases  the  work  with  the 
kindergarten  material  should  have  a 
definite  purpose.  Only  thus  is  the  child 
led  from  play  to  work;  for  it  is  by  the 
addition   of  some   definite   pwrpose  that 

I  the  activity  of  play  is  lifted  into  the  ac- 
tivit>-  of  work."— i"!///.  W.  N.  HaUmann. 


December    Meeting    of  the  Oradoates 
of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School 
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"In  the  kindergarten,  play  resolves  it- 
self into  education.  The  little  ones  are 
trained  to  a  conscious  command  of  their 
bodily  functions;  to  use  all  their  senses 
wisely  and  well;  to  habits  of  close  and 
critical  observation;  to  construct  and  in- 
vent and  to  combine  materials  grace- 
fully and  in  good  taste." — Mn.  Sarah  B. 
Cooper. 

Rosseau  wrote  the  "Emile"  at  fifty, 
after  sending  five  of  his  own  children  to 
the  foundling:  asvlum. 


An  account  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  was  published  in  the 
June  number   of  the    Pacific    CoastI 
Teacher.     In  accordance  with  the  ac- 
tion at  that  meeting  the  Faculty  of  the 
Normal  has  set  the  week  before  Christ-J 
mas  as  Graduates'  Week  and  a  cordial  " 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  alumni  to 
visit  the  school  during  that  week. 

The  executive  committee  has  calk 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  ^ 
Dec.  20,  21,  and  22.  The  forenoons 
left  free  for  visiting  the  Normal  and  the ' 
city  schools,  and  a  regular  program  has 
been  prepared  for  the  afternoons  and  eve^ 
nings.  Each  subject  will  be  formally  in- 
troduced by  some  one  and  then  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  open  to  all.  To  make 
the  meeting  a  grand  success  it  needs 
only  that  every  one  joins  freely  in  these 
discussions.  Several  of  the  classes  aiH 
planning  Class  Reunions  on  the  evening 
of  the  reception,  A  full  program  will 
be  sent  to  every  graduate  who  has 
ported  during  the  last  year. 

The  program  will  include  a  discussii 
of: 

Tendencies  in  Recent  Courses  o 
Stcdv, 

Elementarv  Science  in  the  Cok 
MON  Schools, 

HitiHER  -Education    for    NormaI 
Graduates, 

The  Relation  of  the  Teachsr  t< 
the  Public, 

Dutv  of  THE  Teacher  in  Carix< 
FOR  THE  Eyesight  of  Children, 

Reports  by  Graduates  of  Work  i 
the  Different  Counties, 

Those  who  will  take  part  are  Prof.  ( 
W.  Childs,  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  Dr.  Sim 
son,    Prof.    Earl    Barnes,    Prof.     Elm 
Brown,    L.    B.    Wilson,    W.    E.  Tebbe, 
Miss  Kate  Cozzens,  Supt.  Wood  of 
terey  Co.,  and  others. 


mal  Index  Department 

F.niTKD  nv  THE 
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DLUMBUS  day  was  appropriately 
observed  at  the  Normal  On  that 
day  the  students  caine  earlier  and 
brighter  faces  than  usual.  They 
lot  have  before  them  a  long  day's 
ae  of  recitations,  but  visions  of  a  be- 
3g  uniform,  of  parade  and  song 
d  through  their  minds. 
>n  after  half  past  eight  o'clock  a  de- 
Tom  the  G.  A.  R.  arrived.  They 
met  at  the  Fourth  St.  entrance  by 
>any  B  and  escorted  to  the  front  of 
building,  where  the  Normal  and 
ling  School  students  were  arranged 
aoUow  square.  The  veterans  were 
iicted  to  the  center  of  the  square  and 
intcd  to  Principal  Childs.  After  the 
tig  of  the  President's  proclamation 
te  Principal,  and  the  pledge  and  sa- 
Eo  the  flag,  the  students  marched  to 
Lssembly  Hall,  where  the  following 
ramme  was  rendered: 

Ibian  Hymn School 

'  on  Columbus Miss  Uneal 

Class  from  Training  School 

ition Miss  Wyn  n 


Recitation  and  chant Miss  Gallier, 

assisted  by  the  School. 
Song,  America .School 

The  exercises  were  concluded  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  students  had  fifteen  min- 
utes in  which  to  prepare  for  the  parade. 
The  various  companies  were  formed 
promptly,  and  the  line  was  ready  to 
march  at  10:30.  The  arrangement  was 
as  follows: — Company  B,  Capt.  Ogden; 
Company  C.  Capt.  Tarr;  Company  G, 
Capt.  Adams;  and  Company  F,  Capt. 
Johnson,  followed  by  the  various  classes 
in  -senii-military  order.  The  Training 
School  pupils  were  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  whole  number  from  both 
departments  was  about  seven  hundred. 

Soon  after  the  formation  the  line  was 
joined  by  the  various  other  schools  of 
San  Jose  and  vicinity,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  over  four  thousand  school  child- 
ren had  entered  the  Normal  grounds  and 
were  ready  to  join  in  the  grand  parade. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  before  the  com- 
mand for  advance  was  given.  This  time 
was  tnade  lively  by  the  music  of  several 
bands,  by  the  "yells"  of  the  various 
classes  and  schools,  and  the  hurrahing 
of  the  thousands  of  children. 

The  parade  lasted  about  an  hour,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  schools  were 
conducted  to  the  grand  stand  in  St. 
James  Park,  where  they  all  ioiued  in 
singing  "America,"  and  were  distuissed. 

The  cheerful  spirit  with  which  both 
pupils  and  teachers  took  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises, and  the  fact  that  uine-tenths  of 
the  students  furnished  their  own  uni- 
fonn  aud  joined  in  the  parade  volun- 
tarily, bear  witness  that  we  have  in  the 
Normal  that  true  patriotic  spirit  which 
should  be  a  feature  of  every  Americau 
school. 

J.  L.  Beall. 
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ciation  is  very  active  this  term,  even 
though  many  faithful  and  earnest  work- 
ers went  away  with  the  classof  last  June. 
We  miss  them,  yet  we  hope  to  see  them 
in  the  society  and  to  hear  their  cheering 
words  whenever  they  return  to  their 
Alma  Mater. 

Devotional  meetings  are  held  every 
Monday  afternoon  in  the  large,  pleasant 
society  room  on  the  third  floor  and  are 
largely  attended.  About  thirty-five  new 
members  have  been  enrolled  this  term, 
and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  is 
shown  bj'  all  encourages  and  strengthens 
us. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  work 
this  term,  is  the  Friday  morning  prayer- 
meeting,  which  commences  at  7:30  ami 
lasts  until  8:15.  The  attendance  varies 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  more.  All  who 
attend  feel  that  they  receive  much  good 
from  the  meeting. 

Miss  Brown,  Preceptress  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  for  colored  young  men  and 
women,  at  Tuskegee.  Alabama,  is  in 
California  at  present  giving  lectures  and 
dramatic  readings  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  funds  to  erect  a  new  building 
for  girls.  She  has  given  us  several 
pleasant  hours  in  the  Normal  Hall,  not 
only  telling  us  of  her  work,  but  enter- 
taining us  with  recitations  and  jubilee 
melodies. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year's  school 
term,  two  hundred  girls  were  turned 
away  because  of  lack  of  room.  This 
''turning  away"  would  not  mean  so  much 
to  us  who  have  pleasant  homes,  but  to 
the  colored  young  women  of  the  South  it 
means  being  sent  back  to  wretched 
homes  where  often  are  heard  oiily  the 
coarse  laugh  and  brutal  tone. 

Miss  Brown  hopes  to  raise  three  thous- 
and dollars  before  she  returns  home.  We 
are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  work 
and  have  taken  this  opportunity   to  tell 


our  graduates  and  others  who  arc  inter 
ested  in  the  Master's  work,  that  help  is 
needed.  We  have  given  a  little  and  ex- 
pect te  give  more.  ContributioDS  will 
be  forwarded  from  here  by  Miss  Wash- 
bum. 

[Y.  W.  C.  A.  Committee] 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SELFISHNESS     AS     EXHIBITED    IN 
PUBUO    PLACES. 


E.  Kate  Bicgbrstakp,  Jckk,  '9a. 

Scripture  declares  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  but  in  this 
day,  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  appro- 
priately and  truthfully  said  that  selfish- 
ness is  the  root  af  all  evil.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  prompter  in  every  sia  that  a  man 
commits.  Why,  in  a  crowd,  does  be 
rudely  elbow  his  way  to  the  front?  Why 
does  he  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  a  trade* 
Why  does  he  defraud  bis  neighbor?  Why 
does  he  embezzle  his  employer's  funds* 
Is  it  not  that  he  may  be  exalted  above 
his  neighbor,  that  he  may  miss  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  that  are  by  any 
means  attainable?  What  cares  he  who  is 
crushed  in  the  mad  rush  for  wealth,  or 
fame,  or  pleasures,  if  onlj'  he  secure  the 
coveted  prize? 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  ex* 
hibitions  of  selfishness  in  individual  re- 
lationships and  in  business  circles  that 
we  merely  give  them  a  passing  notice, 
remarking  with  a  sigh,  that  it  is  huraau 
nature,  and  seeing  to  it  that  we  are  n*!! 
outwitted  by  these  shrewdly  selfish  ones. 
But  it  is  in  public  assemblies,  where  sel- 
fishness a.ssumes  a  bolder  front,  where  in 
the  eager  desire  to  obtain  a  transient 
pleasure,  men  and  women  seem  to  ignore 
every  rule  of  politeness,  that  one  is  pro- 
foundly  impressed  with  the   depths  of 
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tiess  in  the  human  heart,  and  is 
I  that  a  merely  temporary  enjoy- 
»n  cause  a  raau  to  forget  even  the 
l»ce  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
rU  not  soon  forget  my  indignation 
irtain  portion  of  the  crowd  assem- 
D  opening  day  at  Stanford  Univer- 
Had  the  fortunate  ones  who  se- 
seats  near  the  front  on  that  day 
iontent  to  remain  seated,  the  ma- 
of  the  crowd  might  have  at  least 
he  faces  of  the  speakers,  and  possi- 
ive  canght,  now  and  then,  a  few 
of  the  addresses  made.  But  these 
<ous  ones,  as  soon  as  the  speakers 
red  on  the  stand,  rose  to  their  feet, 
>t  only  rose,  but  the  women  actu- 
faised  their  parasols  over  their 
and  some  e\eii  stood  in  chairs, 
othing  that  was  said  or  done  might 
I  their  eyes  or  ears.  The  conse- 
t  was  that  but  a  small  fraction  of 
irge  audience  heard  the  addresses, 
to  the  greater  pari,  the  hour  was  a 
,  as  not  a  ray  of  light,  or  wave  of 
reached  them  from  the  speakers' 

pes  of  instances  could  be  mentioned 
olous,  chattering  women  and  girls, 
listurb  whole  assemblies  by  talking 
when  others  are  trying  to  listen; 
It  burly  men.  who,  during  a  popu- 
irformance,  will  elbow  their  way 
ph  a  dense  crowd,  rudely  thrusting 
lelicate  women  in  order  to  reach 
•ket  office  ahead  of  others;  of  wo- 
ipho,  in  a  crowded  assembly,  will 
id  stand  in  order  to  have  an  unob- 
ftd  view,  and  thus  entirely  shut  out 
ew  of  those  behind  them.  Every- 
Is  familiar  with  such  instances,  but 
lestion  arises,  "'What  is  the  cause 
h  rudeness  in  this  enlightened  age. 
i  civilized  country? 
le  charitable  soul  will  probably  re- 
■Oh,  it  is  only  thoughtlessness,  not 


intentional  rudeness."  But  shall  it  be 
tolerated  any  more  on  that  account?  To 
sensitive  souls  coarse  manners  are  an 
abomination,  selfish  deeds  wound  them, 
and  a  gruff  tone  hurts  like  a  knife  thrust 
and  none  the  less  because  the  infliction 
comes  through  thoughtlessness.  Some 
one  has  said  that  Americans  are  the  rud- 
est people  on  earth.  Now  a  nation's 
manners  are  as  much  a  part  of  its  his- 
tory as  are  its  politics,  and  we  should 
not  enjoy  having  some  historian  record 
along  with  our  wi.-ie  and  benevolent  and 
brilliant  achievements  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  boors. 

Then  follows  another  question,  "How 
shall  we  arrest  this  growing  rudeness?" 
I  answer,  by  training  properly  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  land.  The  home 
and  the  school  are  the  great  modeling 
rooms  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  a 
mother's  sacred  duty  to  teach  her  child 
manners  with  its  morals,  to  teach  it  to 
be  courteous  and  kind  as  well  as  honest 
and  industrious.  When  the  mother  fails 
to  do  this;  the  teacher  has  a  double  duty 
to  perform,  for  these  things  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  A  child  that  is 
taught  to  be  gentle  and  courteous  to  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  to 
consider  always  the  rights  of  others 
along  with  his  own,  and  who  is  taught 
that  when  it  is  merely  a  question  of  who 
shall  have  the  choice  he  is  always  to 
yield  to  his  neighbor,  a  child  taught  thus 
to  act  from  principle,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
never  go  far  astray. 

Aud  does  not  such  conduct  bring  its 
own  reward?  Yea.  abundantly.  Who 
does  not  feel  better  satisfied  with  him- 
self for  a  deed  of  self  sacrifice  particular- 
ly when  another's  happiness  is  secured 
thereby?  And  not  only  does  a  good  deed, 
a  kind  act,  courteous  manner,  react 
upon  the  author,  making  him  better,  and 
purer,   and   happier,    but   it  brings  yet 
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other  rewards.  It  inspires  those  for 
whom  the  deed  is  done,  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  and  often  they  are  able  to  ren- 
der in  return,  even  greater  service  than 
they  have  received;  then  is  the  reward 
two-fold.  Surely  those  were  not  idle 
words  of  the  Master.  "Thou  shaU  love 
thy  neighbor  as  ihy-self."  He,  the  great 
Searcher  of  hearts,  the  divine  Teacher 
knew  that  rbediencc  to  that  command- 
ment would  bring  happiness  and  peace 
to  the  human  race. 


LITERARY 


AN    EXCURSION    WITH    THOREAU. 


^^AI 

^1  It  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
■  obtain  such  a  privilege  had  you  been  ac- 
H  quainted  with  him  in  the  flesh.  He 
H  would  have  told  you  point-blank  that  be 
preferred  to  make  his  excursions  through 
his  loved  New  England  in  his  own  com- 
pany, or  to  quote  his  own  words,  "There 
is  nothing  so  important  to  me  as  my 
walks.  I  have  no  walks  to  throw  away 
on  company."  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  that  these  walks  whose  impor- 
tance he  so  emphasized,  were  his  life 
works,  and  that  he  has  left  such  beauti- 
ful and  inspiring  records  of  them  as  in 
these  pages  of  "Excursions,"  we  are  glad 
that  he  did  not  suffer  any  curious  and 
unsympathetic  companion  often  to  in- 
trude upon  them  and  jar  upon  the  har- 
mony of  his  motives  and  meditations. 
But.  thanks  to  the  man  who  invented  the 

■  art  of  printing,  to  accompany  this  "Poet- 
naturalisl"  on  some  of  his  excursions  and 
to  share  the  ihougts  and  fancies  suggested 
to  him  by  every  shifiing  cloud,  by  every 
landscape  change.  We  can  crunch  the 
snow  and  hunt  out  the  wonderful  forms 
of  "ice- foliage."  the  strange  caprices  of 
"ice  crystallization."  We  can  take  with 
him  his  "Winter  Walk"  at  break  of  dav, 


so  early  that  it  is  "infernal  sounds  on' 
that  you  hear."  When  we  come  to 
deserted  woodman's  hut,  we  can  woni 
with  Thoreau  how  the  woodcutter  pi 
the  long  stormy  winters,  and  from 
stumps  and  chips  of  trees  we  can  st 
his  history.  But  we  must  leave  the 
to  the  birds  and  foxes  and  pass  on  o 
high  hills,  through  the  forest  to  the 
frozen  river,  where  we  can  imagine  our- 
selves gliding  swiftly  over  the  depths, 
where  in  summer,  with  rod  and  hne.  we 
patiently  tempted  the  wily  fishes.  Bat 
while  we  have  been  admiring  natore'j 
beauties,  the  snow  has  been  silently  U 
ing  and  we  must  now  hasten  home 

Spearing  fish  from  a  boat  may  seeru 
rather  prosaic,  if  not  a  cruel   sport; 
invested  with   Thoreau's   pure  imagi! 
tion,  a  scene  of  this  kind  by  night  on  oi 
of  the  ponds  in  his  vicinity,  becomes 
Arabian  Nights  enchantment. 

How  interesting  and  beautiful  is 
description,  "The   Succession  of  F 
Trees,"  of  how  the  birds,  wind,  and  ani- 
mals   have     been    provided     as    agen^ 
through  which  nature   is  enabled   to  tM 
complish  this  great  change!     First,  sbc 
produces  a  pine  forest,  and  within  a  f< 
years  the  oak  takes  the  place  of  the  U 
stately  pine,  and  after   another  lapse 
years,   the  pine   has   again    claimed 
rights,  and  so  the  change  goes  on. 

"Autumnal  Fruits"  and  "Wild  A 
pies"  are  to  me  the  two  most  beautiful 
Thoreau's  sketches.  So  vivid  are  t 
pictures  that  we  can  close  our  eyes  a 
in  imagination  see  the  purple  gra 
the  red  maple,  and  the  brightly  coloi 
leaves  of  the  elm  and  the  oak. 

"Natural  History  of  Massachusetts' 
title  given  to  another  of  these  delight 
excursions,  but  in  the  name  there  is 
hint  of  its  l>eautitiil  word  picturing  or 
poetic  elegance.  In  this  Thoreau  takes 
a  scientific  report  of  the  birds,  fishes 


ds  of  Massachusetts.  From  the 
pnes  be  constructs  a  thing  of  lite 
beauty.  As  for  iustauce,  for  the 
fie  of  the  Report,  an  osprey  was  a 
jof  certain  peculiarities  of  bone, 
h",  limb  and  bill.  Thoreau  gazes 
a  dead  osprey  and  sees  a  wonderful 
"whose  eye  is  now  dim,  and  whose 
5  are  nerveless;  but  its  shrill  scream 
(  yet  to  linger  in  its  throat  and  the 
|>f  the  sea  in  its  wings.  There  is 
^anny  of  Jove  in  its  claws  and  his 
I  in  erectile  feathers  of  the  bead  and 


ter  taking  a  close  survey  of  the  ani- 
lind  vegetable  kingdom  of  Massa- 
ttts,  you  strengthen  your  acquain- 
!  with  Thoreau  by  a  walk  to  Wa- 
Kt  at  a  cool  and  early  hour  on  a 
int  morning  in  July  and  vou  leave 
p  the  closing  paper  after  an  excur- 
^  '"Night  and  Moonlight."  So  that 
ig  the  book  you  seem  to  have  spent 
Itire  day  from  its  morning  twilight 
Idnight's  "tingling  silentuess"  in 
Dmpany  of  this  enthusiastic  lover  of 
e,  who  shared  so  many  of  her  se- 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  interpret 
Inguage.  Open  his  book  anywhere 
row  will  at  once  feel  his  influence, 
will  seem  to  hear  the  birds  singing. 
Ihe  clink  of  dropping  icicles,  you 
leeni  to  see  the  "stalactites  of  ice" 
;he  stalagmites  of  snow,  and  all  are 
I  to  whisper  to  your  refreshed  soul 

thing  that  you  never  suspected  was 
tm. 

reau's  stvle  is  graceful  and  elegant. 


me  is  often  classed  with  Burroughs' 
ilaui'ice  Thompson's,  but  their  styles 
uile  difTjrent.  Maurice  Thompson 
►re  poetic  than  either  of  the  others 
i  Burroughs'  style  is  clear  and  sim- 

After  reading  something  by  each, 
^ery  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the 

one  admires  most. 

L.  A. 


I 


"A  test  of  popular  education  is  the 
kind  of  reading  sought  and  enjoyed  by 
the  majority  of  the  people." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fiction  is 
read  more  in  America  than  any  other 
form  of  literature.  The  librarian  of  the 
Los  Angeles  public  library  says  that 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  all  books  drawu 
from  there  is  fiction.  This,  we  know,  is 
mainly  fiction  of  the  better  class.  But 
what  of  the  multiplied  thousands  of  so- 
called  dime  novels  that  are  sold  annual- 
ly ?  When  a  college  town  of  less  than 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  supports 
three  news-stands  which  make  their  chief 
profit  selling  trashy,  immoral  books, 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  places  ^ 
away  from  educational  influences?  H 

It  is  simply  appalling  to  think  to  what 
an  extent  vicious  books  are  sold  and 
read  in  rural  districts  and  small  country 
towns.  There  is  hardly  a  working  man 
in  the  woods,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  fac- 
tory, but  has  a  sack  or  two  filled  with 
them.  Thev  are  rank  poison  that  taints 
every  high  and  noble  purpose  of  the 
soul,  We  know  that  "the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  popular  book  is  an  index  of 
the  popular  moral  sentiment."  We  are 
drifting  to  dangerous  ground. 

Who  is  to  blame  ?  You  say  that  it  is 
a  result  of  our  rapid  and  uneven  civiliza- 
tion. That  is  doubtless  true  in  a  large 
measure.  But  there  are  other  causes. 
When  publishers  do  not  ask,  "Will  this 
bix>k  benefit  the  reader.'"  but,  "Will 
this  book  sell  ?"  how  can  we  blanie  peo-  fl 
pie  for  reading  what  is  printed  for  them  " 
to  read?  Good  authors  often  struggle 
on  for  j'ears  waiting  to  find  a  publisher 
for  books  which  the  public  stands  in 
crying  need  of.     Read    Charles    Egbert 
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Craddock's  tlioroughly  cbariuiug  alories. 
and  see  if  you  can  tell  why  the  public 
were  deprived  of  them  so  long  ?  Simply 
because  publishers  did  not  watch  public 
taste  closely  enough  to  see  that  it  was 
demanding  just  such  things  as  "In  the 
Tennesee  Mountains." 

The  immense  popularit)-  of  trashy  and 
even  immoral  fiction  is  in  a  great  degree 
the  fault  of  oar  public  schooU.  They 
have  unwittingly  done  much  to  create 
this  taste.  The  ideal  toward  which  they 
labored  unceasingly  was  to  create  and 
foster  in  children  a  taste  for  the  best  in 
literature.  Hence  we  find  in  school 
readers  extracts  from  such  books  as 
Scott's  "Kenilworth."  or  Dickens'  much 
_read  "David  Copperfield."  From  the 
ttract  a  child  gets  no  conception  of  the 
leasure  he  would  find  in  the  book  itself, 
and  often  gets  so  tired  of  the  extract  that 
he  never  wants  even  to  see  the  book. 
Let  us  be  glad  that  our  foremost  educa- 
tors are  recognizing  this  fact,  and  are 
giving  children  books  to  read,  not  frag- 
ments of  them. 

But  there  is  still  a  great  work  to  do 
alon^  this  line  in  country  schools,  for  it 
is  there  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  are  educated.  Fiction  is  about 
the  strongest  educating  influence  that 
the  average  couutry  child  feels  after  be 
leaves  school.  How  necessary  that  he 
read  those  books  which  will  help  him  to 
live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  him  t  How 
resistless  is  the  influence  of  a  good  book! 
There  is  no  one  who  would  not  be 
Lbetter  for  reading  "Ben  Hur,"  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  or  "Ramona," — our  three 
most  popular  books.  "Ben  Hur"  seems 
to  be  everj'where  in  the  lead.  A  glimpse 
between  its  covers  tells  the  reason. 
General  Lew  Wallace  has  portrayed  the 
life  of  Christ  with  the  touch  of  a  master, 
and  the  heart  of  every  reader  is  stirred 
with  sympathy.     This  book  has  created 


among  certain  classes  more  admirati 
for  the  '  'gentle  Nazarene"  than  volm 
of  sermons.  Because  of  its  lifelil 
vivid  scenes  it  has  reached  persons  wbi| 
christian  influence  seldom  touch* 
"Ben  Hur"  has  indeed  beeu  an  inspii 
tion  to  even  its  most  careless  reader. 

There  are  many  other  popular  bool 
whose  chief  characters  are  taken  fn 
the  Bible.  What  boy  would  not  be 
fascinated  with  the  story  of 'Joshua." 
told  by  Ebcrs.  as  he  is  with  Oliver  0 
tic's  sensational  heroes  and  their  imprd 
able  adventures?  Ingraham's  "Pillar 
Fire"  and  "A  Prince  of  the  HoQse 
David,"  each  hold  the  reader  wtth  i 
wavering  interest  to  the  end.  Asi 
from  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  Ihi 
books  the  spiritual  influence  is  of  tnc 
culable  benefit.  The  number  of  go 
books  that  treat  of  secular  history 
legion.  One  can  not  fail  to  appredj 
Scott's  great  books.  "Guy  Manuerin| 
"Ivanhoe,"  "Kenilworth."  "The  Tal 
man,"  "Qucntin  Durward,"  "Rob  Roy 
and  the  "Bride  of  Lammermoor. "  bl 
too  many  readers  to  make  it  necessary 
mention  their  influence.  "Kingsle 
"Hypatia."  Brooks'  "Historic  Girk 
and  "Historic  Boys,"  "Blachinoi 
"Lomia  Doone."  Lytton's  "Haroli 
"Rienzi,"  and  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
Eber's  "L'arda."  and  "Egyptian  Pi 
cess,"  and  many  other  equally  f&m 
books,  have  just  enough  history  lo 
crease  the  interest  in  the  romance.  Tb( 
are  all  books  that  'carry  one  awi 
But  let  us  remember  "that  it  is  a  fi 
thing  to  say  that  a  novel  carries 
away  if  one  comes  back  better  for 
adventure." 

For  those  who  prefer  fiction  that  d< 
with  ordinary  life  and  character,  tiMrt 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
tinguished  American  writers:  AoM 
these  are  Holmes.   Hawthorne,  H«tt 


ler    Stowe,    Stockton,    our    rising 
>rist,  Cable,  who  has  painted  such 

pictures   of  Southern    life   in   his 

Sevier"  and  the  Grandissimer," 
Jock,  who  has  reminded  us  in  an 
ive  way  of  a  people  whose  existence 
ad  almost  forgotten,  and  last,  our 
aitable  H.  H." 

ere  are  three  great  English  writers 

tion  who  are  read  the  world  over, 

terhaps  nowhere  more  than  in  Amer- 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  go  side  by 

Their  books  need  no  mention,  for 
circulation  and  continued  popular- 
e  suGBcieut  evidence  of  their  worth. 
nrcle  of  George  Eliot's  admirers  is 
antly  increasing.  She  alone  has 
placed  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare  in 
reative  power.  Her  best  books  are 
im  Bede,"  "Romola,"  "Mill  on  the 
,"  and  "vSilas  Marner." 
t  one  can  not  enumerate  all  the 
i  of  fiction  that  have  exerted,  and 
xert,  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
eir  readers.  Ever>'  true  American 
id   to  know    that  these  books  are 

read  more  and  more.  John  Vance 
ey.  Librarian  of  the  San  Francisco 
c  Hbrarj'.  says:  "I  believe  that  the 
i  tone  of  popular  fiction  is  rising 
lly."  We  hear  this  with  pleasure^ 
e  know  that  '  'the  novel  has  a  tend- 
to  become  what  tasle  demands." 
II  who  have  felt  the  power  of  pure 
a  help  to  bring  and  keep  public 
up  to  the  highest  possible  standard. 


mboldt  finished  his  giant  work, 
Cosmos"  at  eighty-two.  His  first 
on  natural  history  appeart-d  when 
athor  was  twenty-one. 

foe  was  fifty-eight  when  he  began 
'Robinson  Crusoe."  His  literary 
•  began  at  twenty,  and  his  best  po- 
works  were  written  before  the 
ieo." 


Makv  F.  Anderson. 

Science  as  a  study  of  Nature,  of  her 
manifold  beauties  and  wonders,  and  their 
causes,  has  been  known  to  the  people  for 
a  comparatively  short  time.  Within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  some  of  the  best 
authors  and  naturali.sts  have  seen  the 
good  which  might  be  done  by  putting 
the  facts  of  science  in  a  popular  form, 
and  have  turned  their  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection. They  have  given  the  world 
a  set  of  books  which  tell  the  truth,  and 
show  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world, 
in  an  interesting  manner,  and  thus  have 
made  science  popular.  There  are  many 
of  these  books,  for  as  the  demand  in- 
crea.ses  so  does  the  supply. 

One  of  the  best  known  writers  of  this 
class  is  John  Burroughs.  His  "Wake 
Robin"  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  his  works. 
In  his  introduction  he  says.  "Though 
written  less  in  the  spirit  of  exact  science 
than  with  the  freedom  of  love  and  old  ac- 
quaintance, yet  I  have  in  no  instance 
taken  liberties  with  facts,  or  allowed  my 
imagination  to  influence  me  to  the  ex- 
tent of  giving  a  false  impression  or  a 
wrong  coloring." 

His  style  is  charming,  and  the  book 
abounds  in  beautiful  and  well  chosed  fig- 
ures, and  descriptions  which  are  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  vivid.  We  find  it  hard 
to  put  it  down  until  we  have  reached  the 
end.  It  consists  of  sketches  of  birds, 
chief  among  them  being  the  robin,  and 
accounts  of  hur.ling  and  fishing  excur- 
sions in  the  Adirondacks. 

He  says,  "I  have  done  what  I  could 
to  bring  home  the  earth  and  sky,"  and 
his  readers  will,  I  think,  feel  that  he  has 
succeeded. 
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Atnotjg  the  best  known  of  his  other 
works  are  " Winter  Sunshine,"  which 
contains  pleasing  articles  on  the  birds  of 
England  and  France;  "Fresh  Fields,"  an 
interesting  comparison  of  English  and 
American  bird  songs;  and  "Signs  and 
Seasons."  In  the  latter  he  says,  *"One 
secret  of  success  in  obsen'ing  nature  is 
capacity  to  take  a  hint,  a  hair  maj'  show 
where  a  lion  is  hid.  One  must  put  this 
and  that  together,  and  value  bits  and 
shreds."  And  again,  "The  gold  of  na- 
ture does  not  look  like  gold  at  first 
sight." 

"By- Ways  and  Bird-Notes,"  by  Mau- 
rice Thompson,  is  a  favorite,  as  is  "Up 
and  iJowu  the  Brocks."  by  Mary  E. 
Baneford.  Miss  Baneford  is  a  California 
writer,  who  tells  us  what  we  may  find  in 
our  own  streams  and  brooks,  and  study 
with  simple  home-made  apparatus.  She 
says,  "The  majority  of  people  scarcely 
pause  to  realize  that  the  different  kinds 
of  creatures  represent  so  many  of  Ood's 
different  thoughts,  and  that  it  may  possi- 
bly be  worth  while  to  glance  at  the 
things  that  he  has  designed  to  place  on 
earth," 

"Bird  Way.s."  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller, 
which  describe  not  only  birds  in  their 
natural  homes,  but  what  we  call  "tame 
birds,"  is  much  read. 

John  Gibson  has  a  series  of  books 
treating  of  Geology.  "Great  Waterfalls. 
Cataracts  and  Geysers."  "Chips  from  the 
Earth's  Crust."  and  "Gleanings  in  Many 
Fields"  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 
These  books  contain  many  good  illustra- 
tion.s  and  are  written  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. 

An  interesting  book  which  is  similar 
to  these  is  "Famous  Caves  and  Cata- 
combs" by  W.  H  Adams.  It  describes 
the  cave  temples,  catacombs  and  wonder- 
ful  g^roitoes  of  ancient    countries,    and 


gives  interesting  stories  of  incidents  h 
pening  in  them. 

Zoology  is  a  branch  of  science  « 
has  furnished  material  tor  ma'  t 

books,  among  which  arc  "Ter  a 

Old  Farm,"  which  tells  of  the  xnin 
and  insect  life  found  on  a  deserted  fara 
"Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life." 
"Cecil's  Book  of  Natural  Historr."  Til 
latter  is  written  in  story  form,  and  til 
style  is  very  attractive.  Margaret  r«i 
ty's  "Parables  from  Nature"  are  d 
logues  between  birds,  insects,  and  tree 
each  of  which  has  some  lesson  to  ti 
us.  One  of  these  p>ortiays  life  in  a  be 
hive,  and  tells  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
young  bee,  his  departure  from  the  hi 
his  troubles  and  misfortunes  in  : 
world,  and  his  return  home,  a  sadd 
and  w^iser  bee.  Another  describe*  1 
life  of  a  dragon-fly  from  the  egg  to  \ 
full  grown  insect. 

The  books  written  for  children  form 
important   part  of  this  scientific  wor 
They  are  written  in  an  attractive  stj 
and  in  language  suited  to  children 

In  "Fairy  Land  of  Science."  which 
is  a  charming  book  for  little  tolts,  ' 
find  the  following:  "I  thoroughly  I 
lieve  myself,  and  hope  to  prove  to  yot 
that  science  is  full  of  beautiful  pictu 
of  real  poetry  ajjd  of  wonder  workii 
fairias  whom  you  will  love  just  as  urn 
when  you  are  old  and  grey  headed 
when  you  are  young."  Water,  sj« 
bound  and  motionless  when  frozen  ii 
beautiful  icicles  and  delicate  cr\stals. 
likened  to  "Sleeping  Beauty"  in 
fairy  tale  of  old,  while  the  sun  is 
prince  whose  "gentle  kiss  will  set 
frozen  water  free  again."  This  is  l 
one  of  the  many  pretty  corapiri* 
found  throughout  the  book.  There 
interesting  chapters  on  "The  aerial  oct 
in  which  we  live,"  and  "The  history 
a  piece  of  coal."    The  author  is  Amhe 
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13.  Buckley,  and  although    the   book   is 
[written  for  children,  it  will,  I  think,  give 
;rown  people  much  pleasure. 

"Stories  of  the  Sagacity  of  Auimals," 

rhich  tells  us  of  wonderful   deeds  done 

|by    our    four-footed    friends.       Wonder 

Jtories  of  Science, "and  "Fairy  Friskett, 

)r  Peeps  at  Insect  Life,"  are  greatly  en- 

ioyed  by  the  children. 

Thciie  science  books  are  new  as  yet, 
'but   thoir  popularit}'  is  increasing,  as  is 
shown    by   their   ready   sale,    and  their 
romineut  place  in  public  libraries.     To 
lany   a   tired  and   discouraged   person 
lave  they  brought  comfort  and  rest,  by 
i\nng  him  glimpses  of  fields  and  forests. 
Florence    A.    Merriam    says,    in    her 
"Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass,"     "It 
aljove  all  the  careworn,  indoor  work- 
to  whom  I    would    bring  a  breath  of 
le  woods,  pictures  of  sunlit  fields  and  a 
lint  of  the  simple,  child  like  gladness, 
le  peace  and  comfort  that   is  offered  us 
jvcry  day  by  these  blessed,  winged  mes- 
sngers  of  nature." 


MAGAZINE    TABLE. 


BDUCA.T10NAL. 


The  magazines  for  October  seem  to  be 
inusually  well  supplied  with  articles  on 

lucational  tapics.  It  will  be  irapossi- 
)le  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of  these 
irticles,  but   the   interested    reader   will 

id  many  more  that  are  well  worth  the 

•nisal. 

The  Forum  contains  the  first  of  a  series 
>f  papers  to  be  contributed  by  Dr.  J.  M. 

Lice.  In  this  paper  he  discusses  the 
'ublic-School  System  in  general,  and 
llso  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore.    Dr. 

ice  is  well  qualified  to  do  the  work  he 
kas  undertaken,  having  for  several  years 
levoted  himself  to  the  study  of  child-na- 

ire.     He  has  also  had  the  advantage  of 


a  course  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  at^ 
Leipzig,  and  has   visited  the  school.*J  o 
various  countries  of  Europe. 

"The  True  End  oi  Education,"  by  Dr. 
Emerson  E.  White  of  Cincinnati,  and 
"Notes  and  Principles  on  Education"  by 
M.  Mac  Vicar,  L-  L-  D.,  are  but  two  of 
many  interesting  articles  in  Education  fo: 
October. 

The  Popular  Education^  for  the  same 
month,  contains  much  of  interest  to  pri- 
mary teachers. 

"Moral  Development"  by  Miss  Hattie 
Jerome,  in  the  American  Teacher  for  No- 
vember, "The  College  for  Women"  by 
Mary  A.  Jordan,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
and  R.  Roy  Schumau's  contribution  to 
the  University  Extension  Magazine  for 
October;  are  good.     Read  them. 


LITERARY. 


To  the  magazine  reader,  we  would 
recommend,  as  of  literary  importance  in 
the  New  England  Magazine,  the  article, 
"In  Whittier's  Land,"  by  Wm.  S.  Ken- 
nedy; "Whittier,  the  Poet  and  the  Man," 
by  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  and  "Geo.  W. 
Curtis,"  a  poem,  by  Wni.  P.  Andrews. 
The  "Editor's  Table"  is  especially  inter- 
esting as  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  Whit- 
tier and  gives  many  reminiscences  of  his 
life  in  connection  with  his  poetry. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  as  well  as  The  New 
England  Magazine,  devotes  many  of  its 
pages  to  Whittier.  There  is  a  character 
sketch  of  Whittier  by  George  Edward 
Woodberry:  a  poem  by  Holmes,  entitled 
"In  Memory  of  Whittier,"  and  a  second 
poem,  "Whittier  (Dying)."  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  This  number  of  the  At- 
lantic contains  the  fifth  chapter  of  E.  E. 
Hale's  story,  "A  New  England  Boy- 
hood" and  the  concluding  chapters  of 
Margaret  Deland's  "StoJy  of  a  Child." 

A  new  continued  story,  "Sweet  Bells 


Out  of  Tune,"  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 

■  author  of  "The  Anglomaniacs.  "  appears 
in  this  number  of  the  Century  and  prom- 
ises to  be  interesting.  Among  other  ar- 
I  tides  of  interest  in  this  magazine  are, 
"Reminisences  of  Brook  Farm,"  by  "A 
Member  of  the  Community;"  "Francis 
Parkraan,"  the  last  essay  prepared  for 
publication  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
and  in   the  "Open    Letters"  is   one  from 

■    Siiuson  Jarvis  on  "Female  Humor  and 
American   Wit"  in  which  he  tells  why 
there  are  no  female  humorists, 
_  The   World   of  Chance."    by  W.  D. 

H    Howelh  is  concluded  in  this  number  of 
Harper's  Magazine.       Mary    K.    Wilkins" 

■  new  novel,  "Jane  Field,"  is  continued 
here,  and  those  who  have  read  her  charm- 
ing stories  will  find  a  very  good  criticism 
'  of  them  in  "The  Editor's  Easy  Chair." 
H  The  first  part  of  the  "Easy  Chair"  is  de- 
H  voted  to  "Geo.  W.  Curtis,"  while  sev- 
H    eral  good  articles  on  Literature  are  found 

■  in  the  "Editor's  Study." 

■  In  the  Costttopoiitan  is  an  interesting 
H  paper,  "Two  Studies  of  the  South"  by 
H     Brander   Matthews,  which  brieflj*  gives 

the  reasons  why  there  has  not  been  more 

■  literature  produced  in  the  South. 
Seribner's  furnishes  an  article  by  Oc- 
tave Trzanne  entitled,  "Conversations 
and  Opinions  of  Victor  Hugo. "  '  Stories 
of  a  Western  Town"  by  Octave  Tbanet 
is  concluded  in  this  number. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


COAST  TEACHER. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Coun's  article  in  the  NV 
vember  number  of  Science,  on  "The  Iso- 
lation of  Rennet  from  Bacteria."  is  verf 
profitable  reading  for  a  student  of  Phys- 
iology. 


The  October  number  of  the  Forum  con- 
tains a  valuable  articled  entitled  "A 
Chapter  in  Meteorological  Discovery." 
It  is  a  .synopsis  of  the  work  of  many  em- 
inent scientists  who  have  made  the  care- 
ful study  of  storms  their  life  work. 

Those  interested  in  astronomy  will  en- 
joy Professor  Holden's  article  in  the  No- 
ber  Forum,  entitled  "What  We  Really 
About  Mars." 


ALUMNI    NOTES. 


Trcd  Tebbe  is  at  -iitna,  Siskirou  Co. 

Miss  Lou  NussbDrgcr,  June  '91,  is  tearfais 
in  Napa  Co. 

Evelyn  M.  Sharp,  '91,  has  not  Uu|;ht  sine 
granuBtion. 

Miss  Rlnnche  Emery,  June  '92.  is  priocipl 
of  the  Alvarado  scboM. 

Miw  Etta  OK<leD.  June  '90,  is  still  tMclui 
in  Areata,  Humboldt. 

Mi»s  liessie  Haslani,  June  '90.  is  teacbinR 
the  schools  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Verne  McGeorjje.  June  '90,  is  taking  a  ccu! 
at  the  Stanford  University. 

L,?na  NaUKle,  June  '93.  is  enf(a|;ed  in  tMd 
n^  a  school  iu  Tehama,  Tehama  Co. 

Bertha   Gaddis   is   teaching    in    the   c\\.\   oi 
Woodland,  Yolo  Co. 

Miss  Bertha  Feibusb.  June  '90.  is  teacUu 
in  the  public  schools  of  Oakland. 

T.  Phillips  is  still  at  Yolo.  Has  been  Coaal 
Surveyor  for  the  last  two  years  in  additioo  I 
school  work. 

Mattic  .\.  Powell  is  teaching  her  second  let 
at  the  Canon  School  and  bas  found  it  a  « 
delightful  work. 

Clara  A.  March  is  teaching  her  second  tei 
in  the  Capay  District,  Yolo  Co.     She  has  fi 
pupils  enrolled. 

Emily  J.  Ely,  Class  of  Jan.  '91.  is  leacfai 
her  second  term  m  the  Buchanan  School  iiil 
Yolo  Co. 

CarrieMDveraeker.  'siitce   last  June  lias 
very  pleasautly  occupied  in   a  little  family 
eleven  pupils  iu  a  school  near  Woodland,  V( 
Co. 

P.  B.  W.  Leland,  June  '90,  is  taking  a  cgvL 
at  the  Cooper  College  in  San  Francisco,  p 
paratory  to  becoming  a  rising  young  ph] 
cian. 
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Maud  Maddux,  Class  of  June  '91,  is  teaching 
her  second  year  at  Davisville,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  66. 

Maggie  M.  McClurtis,  Class  of  June  '91,  is 
teaching  Monitor  District  in  Yolo  Co.,  having 
enrolled  25  pupils. 

Miss  Aana  B.  Nelson,  June  '91,  has  taught 
four  tnontbsin  Sierra  Diritrict,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
but  is  not  teaching  at  present. 

Miss  Helen  Sprague,  June  '90,  is  engaged  in 
our  library,  at  present,  as  Miss  Royce  is  un- 
able to  attend  to  her  duties. 

Miss  Florence  Cogswell,  June  '93,  has  been 
seen  about  uur  hails  lately.  She  looks  as  if 
teaching  agrees  with  her. 

Miss  Julia  Bodley,  May  'i»5,  is  not  at  present 
teaching,  but  is  engaged  as  a  searcher  of  rec- 
ords at  the  Court  House  in  San  Jose. 

Minnie  G.  Moore,  Class  June  '91,  is  teaching 
•econd  term  in  Monument  School  District, 
Yolo  Co.,  eight  miles  from  Sacramento. 

^B    E.  Kate  Biggerstafi',  June  '93,  is  teaching  her 
^•firsl  term  since  graduation  in  Putah  Creek  Dis- 
trict, Yolo  Co.,  and  is  happy  in  the  work. 

Inez  .\  Chase,  Class  June   '90,  has  just  coni- 

}leted   three    mouths'    teaching    in    Pleasant 

Prairie  District,  twelve  miles  from  Woodland, 

rolo  Co. 

Eleanor   A.    Carlson,    Class   of  June   '93,  is 

teaching  her   first   term    in    Fairfield  District, 

fpeven  miles  from  Davisville,  Yolo  Co.,  and  is 

lappy  in  her  work, 

Florine  Secrest  is  teaching  in  Cottonwood 
District,  near  Woodland.  She  has  a  pleasant 
school  of  twenty-two  pupils,  and  enjoys  her 
work  very  mucii. 

II  Mias  Celia  Emerson.  June  '91,  is  teaching  in 
^acoby  Creek  School  District,  Humboldt  Co. 
This  is  her  second  term  in  a  pleasant  school  of 
kbirty-nine  pupils. 
Miss  Margaret  McConnell,  June  '91,  writes 
that  she  is  teaching,  for  the  second  term,  the 
Melville  School,  in  Monterey  County.  Her 
school  has  an  average  attendance  of  thirty 
pupils, 

Julia  A  Donovan,  Class  of  May  'S5,  has 
taught  for  the  past  five  years  in  Euterprise 
District,  Sacramento  Co. ,  but  resigned  her  po- 
sition and  has  charge  at  present  of  the  Duu- 
oigan  School,  Yolo  Co.,  with  an  enrollment  of 
63 


Among  the  many  gradtiates  who  are  teach- 
ing in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Madge  Dowling,  Mag- 
gie Munn,  Maud  Drexler,  Minnie  Mayne, 
Tillie  Thomas,  Maud  Stone,  Bertha  Wiltz, 
Ethel  Armstrong,  Florita  Peet,  Maud  Pitx- 
water,  Grace  Bamhisel  and  Catherine  Beau- 
lieu. 


ALL    SORTS. 


What  is  Mr.  B.  doing  with  Miss  's  pic- 
ture in  his  watch  charm? 

What  ilo  the  latest  "Decoto"  returns  con- 
firm?    Parker's  election. 

One  astronomy  pupil  said  to  another  re- 
cently, "Why  is  that  the  end  you  look 
through?" 

Rumor  has  it  that  Mr.  P.  intends  spending 
Thanksgiving  at  "Dakota."  Hope  he  will  get 
back  by  the  following  Monday. 

Miss  Wilson's  room  has  been  the  most  popu- 
lar place  in  the  building  the  last  few  days* 
"An  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul." 

Assembly  Hall,  8:30  a.  m.  Echo  from  the 
Junior  B  row — "  I  haven't  read  a  word  in  Psy- 
chology yet ! " 

What  wonderful  piece  of  flesh  that  accom- 
panied the  Mt.  Wfailney  party  must  have  been 
a  "chip"  from  the  old  block. 

Mr.  C.  suddenly  found  himself  the  center  of 
attraction  in  General  History  the  other  morn- 
ing in  tile  singing  of  the  "Windmill  Song." 

It  has  been  noticed  by  landladies  since  the 
cholera  scare  that  students  of  the  Physiology 
class  persistently  refuse  Hamburg  steak. 

Did  you  see  the  shoes  that  the  scentific  Pro- 
fessor wore?  We  looked  for  the  woman  who- 
lived  in  that  shoe,  but  supposed  that  the  chil- 
dren crawled  out  through  the  toe. 

What  studies  were  considered  proper  for 
young  men  at  the  time  of  Socrates? 

Bright  Senior  B. — "Music,  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, and — and  Latin." 

Four  young  ladies  were  very  much  disap- 
pointed to  discover  that,  after  they  had  been 
posing  their  best  for  ten  minutes,  those  at  the 
camera  had  neglected  to  pull  the  slide. 


SELP-CULTURE 


tti>V*Ct  ttom  ta  address  delivered  b]r  bupl    Jub   Wood 
at  Pacific  Grave,  Sept.  Jb.  lictt.) 

The  lesson  of  life,  "know  thyself"  is 
one  of  the  greatest  studies  of  the  age. 
The  parent  who  cannot  control  his  tem- 
per, who  constantly  shows  the  child  that 
he  is  annoyed  or  angry  at  his  childish 
pranks,  cannot  discipline  the  child.  How 
is  it  with  the  teacher  of  forty  or  fifty  pu- 

■  pils?  The  sarcastic  tongue,  under  the 
influence  of  an  angry  brain,  often  lashes 
the  sea  of  passion  into  a  frenzy.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  schoolroom  is  a 
hot- house  developing  nothing  but  this- 
tles. Under  the  influence  of  a  calm 
voice,  backed  by  an  affectionate  deter- 
mination, the  angry  seas  of  passion  are 
K  stilled  and  the  oil  of  gladness  makes  the 
V  Tough  places  smooth. 

Fellow  teachers,  the  greatest  problem 
of  life  is  the  study  of  self.  When  we 
have  learned  a  jwrtion  of  this  lesson,  we 
may  apply  our  knowledge  to  the  study 

■  ■of  our  surroundings.  The  trend  of  edu- 
-cational  thought  of  to-day  teaches  us  to 
go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  If 
we  do  not  know  ourselves  how  can  we 
nndersland  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
others?  The  average  individual  has  a 
ver>-  poor  knowledge  of  his  powers,  his 
weakest  points  or  his  strongest  charac- 
teristics. It  is  said  that  our  enemies 
■  show  the  weak  ones,  while  our  friends 
indicate  the  strong  points  in  our  charac- 
ter. At  least  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
him  an  enemy  who  opens  life's  book  and 
points  to  the  family  page.  In  fact,  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  learn  our  weak 
points.  We  are  decidedly  tender  on  this 
subject.  He  is  very  fortunate  who  learns 
n  early  life  to  test  his  own  worth,  to 
build  up  the  weak  places  as  well  as  to 
nurture  the  strong  ones,  to  compare  bis 
<mial.  moral  and  physical  powers  with 
lirements  of  life  and  to  touch  the 


i! 


strings  of   pas&ion 
healthy  tune 

The  business,  the  social ,  the  political. 
the  religious  world  are  constantly  con- 
vulsed by  the  blunders  of  those  whose 
powers  fail  when  the  test  comes,  those 
who  do  not  know  they  are  weak.  The 
shining  lights  are  those  whose  training 
have  given  them  a  reversed  force,  which 
carries  them  by  the  financial  crash,  the 
social  convulsion,  the  political  strife  or 
the  religious  dissension.  Li  the  pursuits 
of  life  the  successful  man  is  a  student 
We  admire  the  genius,  but  fail  to  accredit 
him  with  the  energy,  patience  and  perse- 
verance that  have  given  him  his  power. 
From  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  sbouid  be  the  de- 
velopment of  principles,  the  study  of  the 
individual  and  his  surroundings,  the 
building  up  of  body  and  mind  and  ibe 
foundation  of  a  strong  character,  capable 
of  withstanding  the  storms  of  life. 
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VARIOUS    INQURIES     DURING     THE 

past  three  weeks  have  been  received, 
I  regarding  our  "Teachers  Excur- 
{*  to  Chicago  during  ^the    World's 

bis  is  highly  gratifying  to  us,  and  we 
that  our  World's  Fair  proposition  is 
I  what  is  desired  by  the  majority  of 
Ibmia  teachers. 

emember  that  we  furnish  both  trans- 
ation  and  accommodations,  and  at 
s  far  below  those  that  can  possibly  be 
^ed  by  the  individual.  We  assume 
ge  of  everything,  leaving  our  patrons 
p'om  all  care  and  worry, 
ur  plan  is  to  start  next  June  by  a 
hern  route,  spending  seven  days  on 
[trip  to  Chicago — four  days  actual 
el  and  three  days  stop  over  at  points 
kterest.  Then  we  remain  ten  days  at 
Jago.  After  twenty  days  visiting 
tives  and  friends,  we  return  by  a  dif- 
at  route — four  days  actual  travel  and 
|ft  days  stop  over  at  points  of  interest, 
je'consumed.  thirty-four  days.  How- 
fany  one  may  retnrn  on  any  regular 
I  within  six  months  after  leaving 
ibrnia.     The  plan  gives  the  utmost 


NE    PRESENTS 


latitude  to  our  patrons.  We  advise  aU 
those  who  contemplate  attending  the 
Fair  to  communicate  with  us  immedi- 
ately and  learn  full  particulars.  The  in- 
quiries still  ill  our  possession  remaining 
unanswered  will  be  answered  as  soon 
as  possible. 


THE  "Convention  City"  will  re" 
ally  entertain  the  State  Association  this 
month.  The  local  committee  of  teacher.^ 
appointed  by  Supt.  Kirk  have  ably  done 
their  duty,  and  as  a  result  the  hotels 
have  reduced  rates  20  per  cent,  and  the 
citizens  have  subscribed  a  fund  of  $1000 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  se.ssion. 

Now,  that  the  Railroad  Company  has 
reduced  round  trip  to  one  and  one-third 
of  the  single  trip,  everything  points  to  a 
large  enthusiastic  session:  The  program 
that  has  been  arranged  includes  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  the  State.  No 
teacher  can  afford  to  stay  away  from 
Fresno  during  State  Association  week. 


THE    QUESTION    WHETHER     COUNTV 

Boards  of  Education  should  be  compelled 
to  recognize  Slate  Normal  School  diplo- 
mas will  invite  the  attention  of  the  State 
Association  at  its  coming  .session. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  this  cjuesliou  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  All  counties, 
if  any,  .should  recognize  the  Normal  di- 
plomas. 

The  present  condition  of  aflfairs  seems 
most  absurd.  The  State  at  a  great  ex- 
pense  trains   the    individual    for    three 
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years  under  the  most  expert  guidance  of     asked  hy  many  teachers  as  to  the  lueai^ 
a  Normal  laculty  and  then  must  await     which   must  be  adopted   that  they  may 
the  action  of  boards  of  education  to  de-     keep  up  with  the  times  in  this  work. 
teriuine  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  its  course.         The  lessons  are  arranged   in  seven  se- 

■  Imagine  the  impressiveness  of  the  occa-  ries.  The  first  of  these  treats  of  the 
Men  when  the  great  body  of  laws  enacted  sphere,  hemisphere  and  circle,  and  typi- 
by  the  Slate  for  the  professional  training  cal  objects,  sugar  bowl,  globe  fish,  toad- 
of  teachers  are,  in  part,  rendered  of  no  stool,  Nellie  BIy  cap,  sewing  basket,  etc. 
efifect  by  an  educational  quintette  sitting  In  order  follows  les.sons  on  oblate  apber- 
in  session  in  some  hack- woods  county.  oid,  prolate  spheroid,  ovoid,  cone,  cylin- 
der and  cube  their  modified  forms,  and 
the  many  typical  objects  based  on  these 
forms. 

The  book  is  very  helpful  and  should 
be  in  the  hand:$  of  every  teacher. 


LITERARY  NOTES 


A   XKW    BOOK    ON*   CL.W   MODKUNG. 


^f  A  teacher  of  experience  once  said: 
"The  universal  passion  in  children  to 
mold  dough,  mud,  suow,  etc.,  and  ev^ery- 
tbing  he  car.  mold,  into  cookies,  fruit 
and  ever>'  conceivable  thing,  ought  to 
secure  to  all  in  mature  years  the  ability 
to  make  what  is  made  to  some  extent  ar- 
tistic. AS  an  aid  to  teachers  in  the  sys- 
tematic cultivation  ol  this  faculty  in  chil- 
dren a  new  book  has  recently  been  is- 
sued from  the  house  of  the  Milton  Brad- 
ley Co.  (Springfield,  Mass.)  The  author, 
Kllen  Stephens  Hildreth,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  latest  educational  methods  on 
the  subject,  and  presents  a  book  which 
is  a  complete  solution  of  the  question 


(76  pftges,  paper  covers, 
price  25c.  Milton  Biadley 
Mass. 


fully   il1usl^lte<^ 
Co.,   Sprin^eld. 


TWO  NATURE   READERS. 

"Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers." 
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by  M.  Florence  Bass,  and  "Leaves  and 
Flowers"  or  Plant  Studies  for  Young 
Readers,  by  Mary  A.  Spear,  are  the 
names  of  two  little  books  recently  issued 
from  the  publishing  bouse  of  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  They  are  com- 
piled with  an  aim  to  make  reading  inter- 
esting, and  as  a  means,  contain  simple 
lessons  on  nature.  Coitceniing  the  supe- 
riority of  readers  compiled  with  these 
ideas  in  mind  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak, 
for  they  are  fast  superseding  the  old-style 
readers  in  all  our  schools.  The  books 
may  be  used  as  supplementary  to  other 
readers  for  first  and  second   year  pupils. 

(Illustrated,  loo  pa^^es.  Roard  co\'ers,  mail- 
ing price  each  30  cenls.  T).  C.  Healh  &  Co., 
Boston.) 


Master  of  the  Girls  High  School,  Boston. 
Paper,  15  cents. 


lVorthin^tott*i  Illustrated  Magazine,  a 
monthly  journal  for  the  family,  promises 
to  take  an  honorable  place  among  our 
many  good  magazines.  The  first  num- 
ber will  appear  in  Jan.  '93.  In  the 
prospectus  we  find  among  its  contrib- 
utors the  names  of  such  authors  as 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  Olive  Thorne  Mil- 
ler, Sara  A.  Underwood,  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark  and  others.  The  journal  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  success  for  there  is 
a  wide  field  for  it.  Subscription,  $2.50 
per  year. 

FAMOUS  WRITERS. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  (Boston, 
Mass.)  have  recently  added  to  the  pop- 
ular Riverside  Literature  Series  a  school 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Venice,     edited     by     Samuel     Thurber, 


Gray  published  his  "Elegy"  at  thirty 
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four.  It  is  said  to  have  occupied  his 
time  for  se%-cn  years. 

G.  P.  R.  James  began  novel  writing  at 
seventeen,  with  a  series  of  stories  called 
"Strings  of  Pearls." 

Mrs.  Hemens  wrote  poetr>-  as  soon  as 
she  could  write  at  all,  and  published  her 
first  volume  at  fourteen. 

Macauley  was  forty- seven  when  he  be- 
gan the  brilliant  fragment  ktiowii  as  the 
"History  of  England." 

At  the  age  of  forty-one  Milton  issued 
the  "Paradise  Lost,"  which  had  been  in 
preparation  for  twenty  years. 

The  "Marco  Bozzaris,"  the  poem  by 
which  Halleck  is  best  known,  appeared 
when  he  was  thirty-seven. 

Mrs.  Somerville  was  fifty-one  when 
her  "Mechanism  of  the  Heavens"  ap- 
peared from  the  Cambridge  press. 

Jules  Verne  was  thirty-five  before  he 
turned  his  attention  to  scientific  fiction 
in  "Five  Weeks- in  a  Baloon." 


John  is  said  to  have  written  fhe 
pels  which  bear  his  name  at  sixty,  and 
the  Book  of  Revelations  at  ninety-five. 

"London  Assurance,"  the  first  play 
Dion  Boucicault,  was  put  on  the  stag« 
when  the  author  was  nineteen. 


THE    RED    PBNOn. 


"If  this  line  ia  marked,"  and  so  on. 

In  November's  P.  C.  T., 
Helped  raise  subscriptions  to  ({row  on 

For  the  annum  '93. 
To  the  few  who  forgot  their  subscription 
We'll  o£Fer  another  prescription, — 
If  no  blood-stained  rubicund  pencil 

Can  disperse  their  letharj;)\ — 
We'll  chance  a  wrong  di.ij'nosis 
And  ofiFer  to  Mister  and  co-Miifsi 

A  pill  full  of  poetry. 
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THE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


■■^>i  lixcellent  Program,  wt'll  presented. — Stockton  the  Next  Place  of  Meeti 

Officers  for  '93. 
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HE  late  Educational  Convention  at 

Fresno    was    a    very    satisfactory 

one    throughout.      These   associa- 

*^n  meetings  as  a  rule  lack  snap.   Fresno 

*-*>"   that  reason  bad  a  good  influence.   As 

'^   what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  asso- 

^*^lion  after  the   Stockton  meeting  next 

■^^cember  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

■^lie  following  is  the  program  of  the  last 

**»  meting: 

"  Practical  Physical  Culture,"  Miss 
^<ia  M.  Windale,  Fowler;  "The  Teach- 
^»"s'  Relation  to  the  Public,"  D.  A.  Mo- 
^1>-.  Stockton;  "School  Hygiene," 
"Gliomas  D.  Wood,  Palo  Alto.  This 
^^as  followed  bv  a  general  discussion. 

"The  Mission  of  our  Common 
^crhools,"  Charles  E.  Hutton.  Los  An- 
^^les;  "  The  Shadows  of  our  Profession," 
^^eorge  I).  Ostrom.  Santa  Barbara; 
*  The  Common  School  Course  of  Study  ; 
*ts  Duration  and  Vitality,"  Joseph 
^^'Connor,  San  Francisco;  discussion.  D, 
Ai,  Delmas,  lecture  on  "  Education." 

"  Literature  in  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,"  Charles  E.  Markham,  Oak- 
land; "  The  Kindergarten  as  an  Educa- 
tional Factor,"  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
San  Francisco;  "  The  Question  of  the 
Course  of  Study,"  Herbert  Miller, 
Marysville;  discussion. 


Normal  and  High  School  Departme 
Melville  Dozier.  president.  Discussi 
"  What  should  be  the  mutual  relatiou, 
the  High  school  and  the  university 
David  S.  Jordan,  Palo  Alto;  J.  R.  H 
Chesney,  Oakland;  Martin  Kello| 
Berkeley;  Miss  E.  A.  Packard,  Los  A 
geles. 

Discussion,  "  What  should  be  the  re 
tion  of  the  Normal  schools  to  the  Hi 
schools  and  in  ihe  universities  ?  "  Ela 
E.  Brown,  Berkeley;  C.  W.  Childs,  S 
Jose;  S.  D.  Waterman.  Berkeley;  Kl 
Barnes.  Palo  Alto;  E.  T.  Pierce,  Chi 
Mrs.  R.  V.  Winterbum,  San  Diego. 

Discussion.  "What  are  the  essentl 
of  the  different  courses  in  the  Hi, 
schools?"  English,  M.  B.  Anders* 
Palo  Alto;  classical,  E.  E.  Lange.  Berl 
ley;  scientific,  John  Dickinson,  Pai 
dena.  "Should  Normal  school  diplom 
entitle  the  holders  of  certificates  to  teacl 
(a)  "How  would  this  affect  the  Nor 
Schools?"  Ira  Moore,  Los  Angeles;  i 
"How  would  it  affect  the  comm 
schools?"    J.  W.  Anderson,  Sacramen 

Department  of  supervision,  W. 
Seaman,  president — Discu.ssiou.  "Coa 
ty  Supervision:  What  does  it  includ 
Mrs.  F.  McG.  Martin.  Santa  Roi 
"Written  Examinations:  To  What  K 
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tent  Should  They  be  Employed  to  De- 
teriniue  Promotion  in  Our  Public 
Schools?"  A.  E.  Baker,  Los  Angeles; 
"Teachers'  Exaniinatious:  Should  There 
be  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  prepare 
Questions  and  Review  the  Work?"  Eli  F. 
Brown,  Riverside. 

"Practical  Education:  What  Is  It!" 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  Pasadena;  "City 
Course  of  Study — How  Harmonize  the 
Interests  of  Pupils  Whose  Schooling 
Ends  at  Different  Points.  Primary,  Gram- 
mar, High  School  and  University,"  Mad- 
ison Babcock,  San  Francisco;  "How  Can 
Closer  Relations  be  Established  Between 
Boards  of  Education,  Trustees  and  Su- 
perintendents to  the  End  that  the  Teach- 
er's Position  be  More  Fraternal?"  J.  W. 
Linscott,  Santa  Cruz;  Discussion. 

"  Power  that  Should  be  Given  to  the 
City  Superintendent,"  T.  L.  Heaton. 
Fresno;  "Do  Visits  of  Inspection  Have  a 
Permanent  Value?  How  Should  the 
Record  be  Made?"  S.  T.  Black,  Ven- 
tura; "The  Business  Department  of  the 
County  Superintendents, Its  Importance," 
Job  Wood.  Jr.,  Salinas;  Discussion. 

General  sessions — "Some  Points  of 
Contrast  Between  Organic  and  Human 
Evolution,"  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Berkeley; 
"California  as  a  Field  for  Teaching  Ele- 
mentary Botany,"  Mi.ss  Alice  J.  Merritt, 
Los  Angeles;  "Science  Teaching  in  High 
Schools."  Fernando  Sanford,   Palo  Alto. 

(Election  of  officers,  18^3;  reports  of 
standing  committees;  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness.) 

"The  Needed  American  Education," 
Hamilton  VV'allace.  Grass  Valley;  "The 
Relative  \'alues  of  Subjects  Pursued  in 
the  Public  Schools,"  Washington  Wil- 
son, Chico;  "The  Public  School  the  Safe- 
guard of  the  Slate."  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Sail  Francisco;  "The  Study  of 
Pedagogy,"  Elmer  E.  Brown, 


"Poetry  and  Modern  Life,"  MehnlleB. 
Anderson,  Palo  Alto;  Resolved,  Thaj 
law  should  be  passed  requiring  city  and 
county  boards  of  education  to  graal 
grammar-grade  certificates  to  holders  of 
diplomas  granted  by  California  State  Nor- 
mal schools — George  R.  Kleeberger,  S«a 
Jose;  "Place  of  Christian  College  in  tb( 
system" — C.  G.  Baldwin,  Pomona; 
port  of  committees:  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness; adjournment. 

OFFICKRS  FOR   '93. 

President,  T.  J.  Kirk  of  Fresno 
First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  F.  McG.  Mar- 
tin, superintendent  of  Sonoma  county. 
Second  \'ice  President,  George  GoodeU, 
superintendent  of  San  Joaquin  county. 
Treasurer,  G.  A.  Merrill,  principal  q 
Cogswell  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ss 
Francisco.  Secretan,-,  J.  P.  Greele 
superintendent  of  Orange  county. 

STATE  TEXT    BOOKS. 

The  committee  selected  at  the  Rive 
side  convention  for  the  purpose  of  e; 
araining  the  resolutions  offered  by  J.  G 
Jury  condemnatory  of  the  State  te; 
books,  reported  favorably  to  the 
lutions,  and  therefore  in  accord  with  t 
popular  sentiment  among  teachers.  J 
G.  Kennedy  was  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  following  sayings  gleaned  froi 
Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan's  address  at  Fresno  d< 
serve  a  wide  circulation.  They  arc  ed 
cational  proverbs  with  which  all  shoul 
be  familiar.  The  Fresno  Exfiosiior  sai( 
"The  address  of  Dr.  Jordan  was  fin 
dealing  in  many  elements  of  knowledg 
that  enter  into  the  make  up  of  men.  T 
applause  from  the  audience  was  pre 
that  the  splendid  address  was  appre( 
ated." 

Do  not  waste  a  $50,000  education  on 
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ent  boy.  l-'ools  will  come  out  of 
Sge  about  as  they  go  in. 
n  education  enables  Ihe  mnn  to  face 
gi eat  problems  of  life  seriously.  It 
orth  lo  years  of  a  man's  life  to  know 
truly  great  man.  The  associations 
1  fellow  students  often  amount  to  a 
.t  deal  of  good  with  young  men. 
any  a  great  genius  has  ri>»en  and  de- 
ped  in  solitude. 

be  college  intensifies  the  individiial- 

of  the  man.     It  raises    bis   natural 

■ers   from   the   first  lo  the  second  or 

degree,  as  measured  in    mathemat- 

does  not  hurt  a  young  man  to  be 
itious.  It  help-s.  him  to  rise,  to  be- 
le  what  he  admire.s.  Nothing  is  im- 
jible  for  the  man  who  has  the  will, 
here  is  no  greater  blessing  for  a 
ng  man  in  this  country  than  to  be 
iwn  upon  his  own  resources.  He  has 
advantage.  He  knows  the  value  of 
•y  dollar.  It  is  no  advantage  to  be 
1  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth 
:n  a  little  effort  on  your  part  would 
ire  you  a  gold  one. 

man  can  have  no  nobler  ancestry 
1  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
i.  living. 

you  cannot  get  an  education  in  four 
-s  take  ten  years.  The  world  will 
t  for  you  and  keep  a  place  for  you. 
;  is  wrong  to  put  a  $50,000  education 
I  50  cent  boy:  but  it  is  far  worse  to 
a  50-ceut  education  on  a  $50,000  boy. 
this  is  what  some  people  are  doing 
Lheir  l>oys. 
'ake   your  system  of  education  such 

a  great  man  may  be  formed  by  it, 
the  great  man  will  appear. 

college  education  will  pay  from  a 
ncial  standpoint;  but  the  educated 
I  does  not  look  upon  his  learning  as 
table  only  from  the  amount  of  money 
;an  make  out  of  it.  It  increases  pa- 
tism,  hope,  courage,  manhood. 


The  grand  free  school  system  of  the 
United  States  is  working  its  way  into 
every  corner. 

American  statesmanship  is  far  beneath 
the  statesmanship  of  Europe.  We  have 
none  who  compare  with  Gladstone  or 
Bismarck. 

The  training  of  the  individual  is  a 
great  help  to  the  mass. 

There  are  to-day  50,000  boys  in  Cali- 
fornia. VVhich  of  these  is  to  be  the 
^reat  Californian  of  the  future?  The 
future  leader  is  among  them. 

In  the  whole  world  there  are  not  so 
many  frauds  and  shams  in  the  schools  as 
in  America.  The  catalogues  read  like 
advertisements  of  patent  medicines, 
ready  to  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

EDUCATORS   PRESENT. 

Among   the  many  present  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  Pacific  Coast 
Education  were  the  following:     Supt.  J 
W.  Anderson,  Pres.  Martin  Kellogg,  Jo 
seph  Le  Conte,  Pres.  D.  S.  Jordan,  Prof. 
C.   H.    Allen,  J.    G.    Kennedy,    C.   W 
Childs,   Prof.  G.  R.  Kleeberger.  Dr,  Eli 
F.  Brown,  Prof.  T.  D.  Wood.  Hamilton 
Wallace,   F.  M.  Campbell.  C.  H.  Keyes, 
J.    McChesney.    W.   M.    Friesner.  T.J. 
Kirk.    R.   Anna  Morris.    Mrs.    Sarah   B. 
Cooper,  H.  J.   Baldwin,   Mrs.  F.   McG. 
Martin,  Chas.  E.  Markham,  E.  E.  Browu, 
Prof  Earl  Barnes,  Ira  More,  Job  Wood, 
and  others. 

Stockton  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  in  December  '93. 


The  hope  of  all  who  suffer. 

The  dread  of  all  who  wrong. —  /fVa/AVr. 

God  is  ever  drawing  like  towards  like 
and  making  them  acquainted. — Plato. 

The  path  of  duty  lies  in  what  is  near, 
and  men  .seek  for  it  in  what  is  remote. — 
Afencius, 
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KINDERGARTEN    AND  rklMAKY  DEPARTMENT. 


Devoted  to  tliL-  ISychology  of  Childhood,  Scientific  Study  of  Children, 
Kindergarten  System  and  Its  Application  to  the  Pul)lic  Schools. 


Ittetl  by  Mk.  C.  tl.  Mc'Grsw,  Secretary  ofCaliromia  School  of  Methods,  and  Principal 
fessional  Training  School  for  Kindergarlners  and  Primary  Teachers. 
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LAWS   OF    CHILDHOOD. 

>R  convenience  and  clearness  in 
studying  the  Laws  of  Childhcxad,  I 
have  grouped  them  into  Biological, 
Sociological,  and  Psychological  Laws- 
Although  there  is  no  law  of  life  that  does 
not  partake  to  sonje  extent  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  all  these  groups,  and  yet  in 
the  main  it  bears  more  directly  ujwn  one 
of  these  phases  of  life  than  upon  the 
others.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Teach uk 
I  treated  briefly  the  remaining  Biologi- 
cal Laws.  In  this  I  wish  to  present  in 
a  simple  way. 

THB  SOCIOLOGlCAt.  LAWS. 
I .  TAf  Laiv  of  Cocrdinatt  Activity.  This 
law  follows  closely  the  law  of  heredity 
which  endows  with  tendencies.  It  is 
simply  the  expression  of  the  forces  of 
life  in  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
social  action.  The  life  principle  is  spon- 
taneous in  its  many  activities,  and  in 
order  for  the  child  to  develop  and  accom- 
plish his  mission  in  life,  his  activities 
must  be  coordinate.  First  in  and  with 
ffSpcit  to  himself,  and  second  tt*  and  with 
nsptt*  to  others.  The  first  activities  of 
the  little  child  are  spontaneous,  random, 
and  largely  of  a  physical  nature.  But 
«5  the  child  developes  and  learns  to 
titoatc  its  life  forces,  its  activities 
iC  more  mutual  and  spiritual,  and 
xial. 


I  to  Ma.  C.  H.  Urr.«a«.  ftu  ««.  Sau  Ji<*«.  r«i. 


Let   us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
coordinating'  of  the  life  forces   and    n 
how  it  is  done.     A  newly  born  babe 
not   roll  its  eyes,  or  move  its  bancs 
feet   together,   or   do  the    thcnsanth 
things   that  it    afterwards  learns   to 
through  its  own  experience  in  manif^si 
ing   its  activities.     By  and  by  it   lean 
through   countless  efforts  to   move   ai 
find  its  eyes  as  one,  to  move  its  hands! 
unison,  and    to  use   its  feet  together  \ 
walking.         Its    physical    org;anizatio] 
nervous  and  muscular  endowments  sho' 
us  l>eyond  all  doubt  the  coordinate  actio 
in  and  with  itself  is  a  fundumental  lai 
of  its  being.     By  this  it  gains  posses«ia 
of  its   body,  its  organs   and  limbs, 
learns  to  control  and  use  itself  in 
most   perfect  manner.       Now    it    mt 
learn   to  coordinate  its  life  forces  to  ai 
with  respect  to  others.     This  follows 
a  higher   phase  of  the  law  of  coordinate 
activity.     In  a  word  the  life  forces  mast 
be    educated    morally,    spiritually 
socially.     The  child   must  be  develo; 
as  a  moral  and  social  beiug.    This  brings 
us  to  the   widest  manifestations  of  Umk 
forces  of  life.    The  child  must  leam  here 
also  by  experience  to  move  with  and  fo^ 
others,  to  adjust  his  life  and  acti\nties  i 
those  of  others,  and  in   a  word,    wbil 
being  complete   individual  within  hit 
self  also  to  lonn  part  of  the  social  { 
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home,  kindergarten,  school  and 
imunity.  It  is  in  this  phase  of  life 
jrill  find  his  highest  development  and 
Iblness. 

*his  law  of  coordinate  activity  varies 
y  greatly  in  different  nations,  com- 
nities  and  individnals.  The  causes 
its  variation  are  many,  such  as  tem- 
atuent,  physical  and  inentnl  endow- 
tits,  personal  orjjanization,  education, 
ning.  habits  of  liie,  climate  and  food, 
the  school  room  we  observe  much  the 
le  condition  of  activity  among  the  chil- 
n,  we  see  among  men  and  women  in 
Ctical  life.  We  find  there  the  child 
lis  very  active, the  one  who  is  constitu- 
lally  lazy,  the  one  with  large  mental 
lowments  and  little  activity,  the  one 
h  small  endowments  and  great  activ- 

the  one  who  has  not  scarcely  learned 
gll  his  eyes,  move  his  hands  and  feet 
■3ier,  much  less  to  coordinate  his 
Tgies  with  respect  to  others.  Now 
at  does  all  this  teach  us  ?  It  teaches 
the  child  is  an  undeveloped  and  un- 
;ned  being,  and  we  must  develop  and 
in  him  through  his  own  experience 
icted  to  the  end  of  coordinate  activity 
himself  and  to  others.  And  the  method 
I  system  of  education  best  adopted  to 
9  end  is  the  kindergarten  system  and 
application   to  the  school.     Not  until 

kindergarten  was  given  to  the  world 
B  this  law  of  childhood  recognized. 
ce,  we  have  manuiil  training,  indus- 
d  and  art  education,  physical  training, 
■technics  and  applied  science,  all  as 
re  advanced  expressions  of  the  same 
.'  in  education. 

!.  The  Law  of  Environment.  Closely 
md  up  with  the  law  of  activity  is  the 
w  of  Ivnvironment,  In  some  respects 
leems  even  to  come  before  the  law  of 
ivity.  It  arises  from  two  conditions: 
t,  that  the  child  is  a  sensitive  being 
1  has  an   impressible  nature,  and  sec- 


ond that  surrounding  the  life  of  the  child 
are  thousands  of  other  objects  and  forces 
that  impress  themselves  upon  his  plastic 
growing  nature.  All  life  is  impressible — 
human  life  the  most,  and  child  life  to  the 
greatest  degree.  Every  living  organism 
has  a  tendency  to  take  ou  the  character- 
istics of  its  environments,  and  become 
like  them.  Plants  and  animals  represent 
in  a  remarkable  degree  their  environ- 
ments. Whenever  the  conditions  of  life 
are  satisfied  most  perfectly,  the  plant  and 
animal  are  most  perfect.  Good  soil, 
proper  warmth  and  sunshine,  and  moist- 
ure and  a  genial  atmosphere  go  far  in 
the  development  of  perfect  plants.  And 
good  food,  proper  shelter,  and  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  and  proi>er  care  and  exercise 
go  still  farther  in  developing  a  perfect 
animal.  lu  a  still  more  remarkable  de- 
gree the  same  is  true  with  man.  Man 
not  only  becomes  like  his  environments, 
but  he  has  the  power  to  react  upon  them 
and  thus  change  and  modify  his  environ- 
ments. Thus  man  has  a  natural  and 
artificial  environment.  The  natural  en- 
vironment includes  all  the  forces  of 
nature  that  act  upon  his  life.  The  artifi- 
cal  includes  the  conditions  of  art  and 
civilization  in  which  man  lives,  and  with 
most  human  beings  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  their  lives.  Civilization 
is  largely  an  artificial  environment. 

But  the  little  child  differs  from  the 
man  in  two  respects.  His  power  is  very 
limited  to  modify  his  environments, 
making  him  almost  completely  a  crea- 
ture of  them.  Then  the  natural  environ- 
ment influences  his  life  more  than  the 
man  who  has  grown  artificial  by  habit 
and  education.  The  little  child  is  fresher, 
more  natural  and  more  truly  a  child  of 
nature  than  the  man.  Whatever  may  be 
our  lives  we  are  never  so  near  the  great 
heart  of  Nature  as  in  childhood.  Others 
must  modify  the  environment  of  the  child 
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largely.  This  is  the  work  of  the  home, 
kindergarten  and  school.  In  its  broad- 
est sense,  this  means  nature  and  educa- 
tion. The  environment  of  the  child,  be 
it  g:ood  or  bad,  probably  influences  its 
life  and  destiny  more  than  any  other 
agency  except  heredity.  When  environ- 
ment and  heredity  Ixjlh  work  in  the 
same  direction,  they  exert  a  powerfiil  in- 
fluence over  life.  Add  to  the  combined 
influence  of  these,  the  power  of  educa- 
tion, and  we  have  the  great  factors  that 
make  saints  or  devils,  of  human  beings. 
In  the  greatest  and  noblest  characters, 
and  in  the  worst  and  vilest  criminals  we 
see  these  three  factors  meeting  and 
blending  to  produce  the  result. 

REPORT  OK  THE   GOLDEN  GATE  KINDER- 
GARTEN   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association 
appeared  early  in  December,  and  is  filled 
with  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the 
work  of  that  association.  The  report 
also  contains  much  interesting  mattei^ 
pertaining  to  other  kindergarten  work 
in  the  city,  and  an  outline  article  on  the 
last  session  of  the  California  School  of 
Methods,  giving  the  names  of  the  in- 
structors, and  the  teachers  and  kinder- 
gartuers  enrolled  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  session.  "  A  large  edi- 
tion of  the  report  has  been  printed,  and 
many  of  them  will  be  distributed  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

The  report  shows  the  remarkable 
growth  of  that  great  work.  During  the 
year  three  new  kindergartens  were 
opened,  all  memorial  kindergartens,  mak- 
ing thirty-five  kindergartens  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Association.  Fifteen  are 
memorial  kindergartens,  and  eighteen 
are  permanently  endowed. 

Teachers  and  people  generally  little 
realize  the  magnitude  of  this  great  work. 
The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in 


these  kindergartens   during  the  year  it 
3toS.     This  is  about  as  many  childr 
as  are  instructed  in  all  the  public  schooh 
of  the  city  of  San  Jose.     There  are  soto 
twelve  or   fifteen  counties  in   Califor 
that  have  not  as  many  children  enroll 
in  their  public  schools  respectively  as ; 
instructed  in  the  Free  Kindergartens  i 
the  Golden  Gate  Association.     And 
association   contains   only    about  half( 
the  free  kindergartens  in   San  Franc 
and     Oakland.       Another      compa 
showing  the  magnitude  and  important 
of  the  work  is  the  association  is  educat- 
ing in  its  field  almost  as  many  children 
as  are  instructed  in  the  whole  Slate 
Nevada   with  all  its  State  and   Count 
machinery.        And     this     kinder^ 
training  is  given  at  the  remarkable  la 
cost  of  about  $S. 35  per  child  annually- 
only  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of  put 
school  instruction  per   child  in    Neva 
and  California.     Nor  does   this  codi[ 
ison   include   the  scientific  and   arlis 
value  of  the   work  in    kindergarten  and 
public  school,  which  the  ablest  educator^ 
every  where  enthusiastically  admit  to  fafl 
much  in  favor  of  the  kindergai  ten.     The 
work   in   the   average  public   school  i^ 
crude,  and  is  much  inferior  in  scientifi 
and  artistic  teaching  to  that  of  the  kii 
dergarten. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  i 
the  Report  is  a  tabulated  statement  < 
the  growth  of  the  kindergartens  durin 
the  last  thirteen  years.  This  shows  lb 
14.346  children  have  been  enrolled  an 
instructed  in  the  Golden  Gate  Kindi 
garteus.  Mrs.  Cooper,  the  President 
the  Association  and  leader  iu  this  grei 
work  says:  "These  children  were  froi 
sixteen  months  to  seven  years  of  ag 
Think  of  it.  Enough  to  make  a  goo 
sized  city,  when  grown  to  manhood  an 
womanhood!" 

All  this  great   work  has   been  carri 
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by  free  contributions  from  the  good 
pie  of  San  Francisco  and  California. 
las  not  cost  the  State  one  cent.  Eut 
3  can  coniijute  its  value  to  the  State 
citizenship,  in  moral  and  intellectual 
ning  and  in  civilizing  and  hunianJT;- 
influences?  It  does  not  take  a 
phet  to  see  that  if  this  great  work 
:e  not  done  these  same  14,000  little 
[lected  needy  and  untrained  children 
aid  in  twenty  years,  when  grown  to 
barous  tnen  and  women,  destroy  the 
'  and  menace  the  peace  and  prosper- 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  an  exceed- 
ly  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
rather  those  who  have  its  administra- 
1  in  hands  to  stop  the  robbing  schemes 
I  raids  of  political  hacks  and  sharks 
the  treasury,  and  appropriate  such 
ds  to  the  use  of  making  future  citizens 
the  free  kindergartens.  It  is  much 
ier  and  cheaper,  and  very  much  more 
nane,  to  educate  a  little  child  in  the 
i  kindergarten  at  the  trifling  cost  of 
or  $10  per  year,  than  it  is  to  keep  a 
minal  in  the  State  penitentiary  at  the 
t  of  $350  or  $400  the  same  time.  Be- 
e  if  the  child  is  properly  educated  he 
uld  be  a  productive  citizen  and  might 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  State. 
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SINDERGARTEN    NEWS   AND   NOTES. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Kmder- 
•ten  News,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has 
npiled  a  directory  of  kindergartners. 
contains  nearly  1500  names  ui  verified 
)fessional  kindergartners  and  much 
ler  matter  of  special  interest  to  kiuder- 
rtners  and  teachers. 


Along  with  the  opening  and  introduc- 
n  of  twenty  kindergartens  into  the  pub- 
schools  of  St.  Paul,  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ation  have  opened  a  training  school 
■  kindergartens  and  teachers,  and  have 
auected  with  it  a  model  kindergarten 


for  study  and  illustrated  work.  This  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Such  a 
training  school  under  the  leadership  of  a 
broad-minded,  scientific  and  practical 
teacher  is  worth  more  to  the  Science  and 
and  Art  of  Teaching  than  a  half  dozen  of 
the  average  chairs  in  pedagogics  as  they 
are  usually  filled.  We  believe  these 
chairs  are  great  forces  in  educational 
progress  when  properly  filled.  But  we 
note  the  great  majority  of  such  chairs  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  either  been 
filled  by  worn  out  preachers  or  empirics 
in  education,  and  but  a  small  amount  of 
good  comes  from  tliera,  as  compared  with 
what  might  if  they  were  filled  with  lib- 
eral, scientific  and  vigorous  minds- 


Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  most  progress- 
ive cities  in  the  East  in  kindergarten 
work.  The  work  is  carried  on  there  as 
a  philanthropy,  in  connectiou  with  in- 
dustrial schools  as  a  basis  for  manual  and 
industrial  training,  in  the  public  schools, 
and  in  the  City  and  State  Normal  School. 
Wisconsin  has  an  excellent  State  law 
providing  education  for  children  in  the 
kindergarten  as  early  as  four  years.  This 
is  a  strong  stimulus  and  encouragement 
to  introduce  the  work  into  public  schools. 


Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall,  the  instructor 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  is  probably  the  most  natural 
aud  artistic  kindergartner  on  this  coast. 
As  an  instructor  in  the  science  art  of  the 
kindergarten  she  has  few  equals.  She  is 
conscientious,  sacredly  devoted  to  her 
work  and  classes,  and  has  a  rare  insight 
into  the  psychology  of  the  child  and  the 
system.  She  has  recently  had  the  Laws 
and  Principles  of  the  Kindergarten  Sys- 
tem as  formulated  by  Prof  C.  H.  McGrw 
printed  on  the  typewriter  so  that  every 
member  of  her  class  could  have  a  copy 
for  personal  study.     There  are  twenty- 
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ive  of  these  Laws  and  Principles,  and 
Prof.  McGrew  has  been  years  analyzing 
the  system  and  formnlatingthem.  They 
form  the  basis  of  all  his  training  school 
work.  Miss  Stovall  is  determined  her 
graduates  shall  be  able  to  do  more  than 
sing  a  few  songs,  say  a  few  common 
places  about  Froebel,  and  weave  a  baby 
^mat. 

^^  A  new  class  in  a  two  years  course  in 
the  Professional  Training  School  for  kin- 
dergartners  and  primary  teachers  in  Cal- 
ifornia School  of  Methods  has  been  or- 
ganized. This  makes  three  classes  now 
I  organized  in  this  growing  school — a  Jun- 
ior, Senior  and  Post  Graduate.  During 
the  last  year  forty- four  students  and 
teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  these 
three  classes  for  kindergartuers  and  pri- 
mary teachers.  This  does  not  include 
the  enrollment  of  65  teachers  and  kin- 
dergartners  in  the  Summer  Schcols.  In 
both  departments  in  the  California  School 

Bof  Methods  for  the  year  the  enrollment 
is  109  teachers  and  kindergartuers.  This 
is  an  excellent  record  for  an  inslilution 
only  two  and  a  half  years  old.  The  se- 
cret ol  it  is  professional  and  scientific 
training  fully  up  to  the  times.  True 
professional  and  scientific  training  of 
teachers  is  the  greatest  educational  need 
of  our  times. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


^^^P  BV  K.  ANNA  MORRIS. 

^K  {  CoHlitlMtJ. ) 

B  The  work  of  physical  education  is  not 
Van  imposition,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
blessing  to  every  teacher,  who  ought  to 
bail  with  delight  every  good  thought 
brought  forward  on  the  subject!  When 
■  I  hear  a  sunken  chested^  limp-muscled, 
heel-gaited  teacher  say:  "I'm  introduc- 
ing physical  culture  into  ijiy  school,"   I 
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think.  Oh.  physician  heal  thyself,  bebrt 
you  stand  as  an  example  in  the  pres«i« 
of  the  chtldteu.  If  you  are  only  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  practice  you  can  do 
much  to  build  your  body  up  into  strength 
and  good  form  even  in  middle  life.  "Tat 
period  of  body  training  is  not  limited  I9 
youth  but  lasts  as  long  as  you  inhabit 
}Our  body."  I  believe  that  a  teaclwr 
should  possess  something  of  righteom- 
ness — something  of  intelligence  and 
much  of  physical  wholesomeness.  She 
should  possess  strength  and  self  control 
sufficient  to  carry  herself  with  ease  and 
l^er-sonal  dignity  before  her  school. 

And  from  the  standpoint  of  strength 
and  carriage,  good  health  has  a  niora) 
bearing  upon  the  character  of  the 
teacher.  Tis  true  that  breathing  will 
cure  anger,  few  people  know  how  U> 
breathe  as  deeply  and  fully  as  tber 
should.  Weak  muscles  and  poor  nerves 
cannot  easily  command  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience, cheerfulness  and  firmness  so  need- 
ful to  the  profession.  "Tis  not  enough 
to  l)e  able  to  "go  through"  a  series  of 
mechanical  evolutions  with  wands  and 
clubs,  but  the  principles  of  physical  de- 
velopment, muscle  building,  nerve  train- 
ing and  hygiene  must  be  understood  and 
the  practice  taken  hand  in  hand  with 
science.  All  teachers  should  understand 
that  part  of  physical  culture  which  bears 
on  training  the  vocal  organs.  They 
should  know  enough  of  voice  training 
not  to  ruffle  the  temper  of  the  children 
and  injure  their  voices.  The  bearing, 
the  vitality,  the  carriage,  the  tones  of 
one  who  goes  in  and  out  before  the  stu- 
dents each  day  is  a  great  silent  teaching. 
The  presence  of  a  teacher  sometimes  in-| 
stead  of  radiating  light  and  good  cheer, 
hangs  over  the  children  like  a  mantle 
darkness.  Ir  does  make  a  difference  hot 
you  stand  before  me. 

"W^hat  is  the  best  system  of  gymnasli*: 
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pr  American  schools?"  is  the  ques- 
the  minds  of  our  leading  thinkers, 
surely  do  we  want  a  system  that  is 
;d  upon  scientific  principles  and  has 
quality  of  conforming  to  the  needs  of 
using  generation,  from  the  kinder- 
Bti  to  the  college.  Such  a  system  is 
be  progress  of  e%'oJutiou  and  compila- 

and  will  be  built  upon  the  study  and 
:tice  of  our  best  thinkers  and  teachers, 
want  a  training  that  establishes  the 
L  physical  possibilities  in  each  indi- 
■d  and  leav'es  no  muscle  undeveloped, 
that  will  compel   the  blood  to  circii- 

strongly  in  the  weak  parts  of  the 
y  and  well  teach  the  children  how  to 
eate  correctly. 

t'e  want  a  training  that  will  in  a 
Lsure  prevent  disease.  Physicians 
r  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  sickness  and  death  is 
leable  to  the  ignorance  of  such  com- 
1  laws  of  health  as  should  be  drilled 
I  the  minds  of  every    school    pupil. 

want  such  teaching  as  will  make 
mptness,  control  of  the  body  and  good 
mers  habitual.  We  want  a  training 
t  will  teach  how  to  eat  and  dress  more 
iccordance  with  nature's  laws.  It  is 
ural  to  be  healthy  and  there  is  no  rea- 

why  the  most  intelligent  animal 
uld  suflFer  the  most  from  bodily  pain. 
pish  that  we  might  have  a  school 
5S  suited  to  the  promotion  of  health, 
aned  for  utility  and  comfort?  one  that 
lid  laugh  at  the  fads  and  follies  of 
lion,  and  be  fitted  to  the  natural  form 
to  hang  from  the  shoulders  and  not 
ss  the  stomach  and  contents  of  the  ab- 
aen  down  out  of  their  natural  posi- 
i.  We  want  a  training  that  will  de- 
>p  strong  healthy  bodies  and  store  up 
irge  quantity  of  reserve  force  for  after 
.  Dr.  Rice  in  •  'The  Popular  Science 
Dthly"  for  July  recommends  physical 
rcise  aud  says:    "If  we  assist  the  or- 


gans during  childhood  when  they  are 
weak, — not  only  will  ranch  be  done  to 
restore  good  health  during  this  period, 
but  the  age  of  maturity  will  be  reached 
with  a  well  developed  body,  and  good 
health  to  a  considerable  extent  will  be 
assured  through  life.  We  want  such  ex- 
ercise as  will  co-ordinate  body,  mind  and 
soul.  .'I  physkal  education  that  shall 
Ijear  its  part  in  the  true  edtuation  of  the  en- 
tire t'eiNg]  which  means  the  de\'elopment 
and  liberation  of  all  our  powers — mental^ 
moral,  physical.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
plete development  of  a  triune  nature  is 
the  grand  design  of  a  triune  God.  When 
the  physical  passes  from  the  slavery  of 
weakness  and  awkwardness  into  the 
freedom  of  strength  aud  personal  control, 
then  the  individual  comes  into  nearer 
kindred  with  the  Divine.  In  harmony 
with  the  moral  instincts,  it  is  every 
christian's  duty  to  take  care  of  his  body. 
We  are  commanded  to  glorify  God  in  our 
bodies  as  well  as  in  our  spirits  and  not 
to  defile  the  temple  of  the  soul. 

We  appreciate  genuine  exercise,  we 
want  honest,  genuine  muscle  building 
and  nerve  co-ordination,  but  we  do  not 
believe  is  such  exercises  as  too  strongly 
compel  the  attention  and  tax  the  will; 
prolonged  attention  fatigues  the  brain, 
over-develops  the  nerve  centres  and  de- 
stroys the  beneficial  effects  of  exercise  on 
the  muscles. 

The  harmonious  cultivation  of  the 
nerves  and  muscles  cannot  be  separated, 
as  the  motor  part  of  the  brain  can  only 
attain  its  full  vigor  when  the  body  is  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

There  is  danger  of  gymnastics  being 
too  severe  and  entirely  over-throwing  all 
good  effects,  and  just  here  the  relaxing 
and  recreative  exercises  have  a  place. 
Don'tsay  to  the  child  "Be  still."  But 
by  recreative  and  educative  exercises 
train   his   little   body    into    selfcontrol. 
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Remember  bis  blood  is  warmer  and  cir- 
culates (aster  than  yours,  be  needs  an 
outlet  for  bb  superabundant  animal  life. 
Before  this  habit  of  wasting  the  vital 
fbiroM  becomes  6xed,  he  should  be  taught 
bow  to  rid  himself  of  this  nenous  strain; 
then  when  he  has  once  learned  the  lesson 

I  of  "letting  go  of  himself."  as  it  were,  and 
feels  sure  that  bis  head  and  feet  will  stay 
on  without  watching,  he  is  in  a  posses- 
sion of  a  knowledge  that  will  be  a  bles- 
sing to  him  through  his  entire  life. 
Our  overworked  American  people  and 
especially  the  teachers,  need  to  know  the 
iecrel  of  resting  the  muscles  and  freeing 
the  tired  nerves  when  they  are  not  in 
UHC 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  says:  "The  great 
■need  of  pupils  is  relaxation;  the  pupil 
ncc(h  to  stretch  his  cramped  muscles  and 
send  the  blood  in  torrenLs  through  his 
limbs,  which  liecome  torpid  from  unuse. 

I  The  pupil  is  in  want  of  fresh  air  and  of 
deep  infldlion  of  the  lungs  that  exercise 
ia  the  open  air  gives.  He  ought  to  use 
his  voice  too.  The  reformers  propose  to 
throw  open  the  windows  and  let  in  fresh 
air;  they  will  have  a  system  of  well-de- 
vised movements  which  will  give  the 
needed  circulation  of  the  blood,  etc." 

He  admits  that  gymnastics  serve  as  a 
Kood  place  in  the  school  room  but  says 
"the  chief  demand  upon  the  pupils  in 
calisthenics  is  a  requirement  of  bim  to 
Btrain  his  attention  and  exercise  his  will. 
It  is  a  will-training  to  a  greater  extent 
than  a  physiological  training.  The  in- 
structor's best  service  is  to  Ijc  along  the 
line  of  enlightening  the  student  who  is 
on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  how 
to  build  anew  his  nerves." 

Mr  Harris  says  this  in  defense  of  out- 
dooi  recess — because  they  are  being  dis- 
placed with  a  kind  of  gymnastics  which 
to  even  taxing— just  at  the  time  when 
n»t  is  needed.  Believing,  as  we  do, 
that  out'door  recesses  are  productive  of 


more  evil  than  good  fi-om  harmful  asso- 
ciates, violent  and  irregular  exerci 
indiscriminate  racing  and  shouting— «i 
have  given  this  phase  of  the  work  es 
cial  attention,  and  would  suggest  recess 
recreation  instead  of  recess  gymnasbci 
The  windows  can  be  thrown  open  while 
the  pupils  engage  in  full  deep  breathing, 
recreative  marching;  they  can  practice 
chinning  on  the  horizontal  bar.  suspends 
in  the  cloakroom  door,  or  they  can  exe^ 
cise  on  the  vaulting  bar;  they  can  en- 
gage in  the  "Tug  of  War;"  "chest  dip- 
ping," by  pushing  on  the  desks,  aod 
best  of  all  in  the  "relaxing  exercise"  all 
of  which  affords  cheerful  recreation. 

A  student  who  is  correctly  trained  wi 
never  come  to  the  verge  of  ner\-ous  pi 
tration;  therdbre  we  will  not  in  the  fi 
ture  need  the  restorative  exercises 
Mr.  Harris  suggests. 


ASTRONOMICAL  ITEM. 


Prof.  Snore,  of  Columbia  college,  b 
a  heavy  built  man  of  slow  raovemeni 
whose  personal  appearance  is  suggestii 
of  a  bear.  He  is  also  in  charge  oftJ 
astronomical  department.  Meeting  sti 
dent  Anjerry  the  professor  said: 

"Thomas  do  you  take  an  interest  in 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies? 

'Yes  professor.  I  like  to  look  at 
stars  once  in  awhile." 

"Well,    if  you   want   to   observe  the 
movements  of  the  Great   Bear  come  to 
my  room  to-night.     I'll  be  iu." — TtXi 
Si/tings. 


1 


Vou  are  convicted  by  experien'^e  tha 
very  few  things  are  brought  to  a  succes 
ful  issue  by  impetuous  desire,  butmostl 
calm  ivnd    prudent  forethought. — T^bl 
didts. 

A    ruler  who  appoints  any  man  to 
office  when  there  is  in  his  dominions  ai 
other   man  better   qualified    for  it  sij 
against  God  and  the  State. — M»kammt 
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^HE  week  preceding  Christraas  has 
U  been  set  apart  in  the  calendar  of 
I  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School 
Jumni  week.  The  Aliiuini  Associa- 
composed  as  it  is  of  nearly  two 
lud  graduates,  ought  to  have  a  tell- 
ifluence  upou  the  education  of  the 
The  fact,  that  the  surest  way  of 
ling  this  influence  is  by  united  eflfort 
he  part  of  teachers,  has  led  to  the  set- 
;  aside  of  this  week  for  the  discussion 
important  educational  problems,  as 
1  as  for  happy  reunion, 
'he  first  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
iou  opened  Tuesday,  December  20th, 
closed  Thursday,  December  2 2d. 
t&y,  a  general  review  of  the  proceed- 
i  is  as  follows: 

►n  ^Tuesday  evening   the    graduates 

e  tendered  a  reception  by  the  Senior 

lass. 

'he  lime  from  9  a.  m  until  noon, 
Inesday  and  Thursday,  was  spent  in 
new  training  department  or  in  the 
lal,  observing  model  lessons  or  the 
lar  class  work. 


The  afternoons  were  given  to  associa- 
tion work  proper — addresses,  discussions, 
and  reports  from  the  various  counties  of 
the  State. 

Wednesday  evening,  representatives 
from  our  two  universities  at  Berkeley 
and  Palo  Alto,  enlightened  the  associa- 
tion as  to  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  teachers. 

That  this,  the  first  gathering  of  the 
members  of  the  association,  was  a  suc- 
cess, is  very  true.  Over  one  hundred 
and  eighty  accepted  the  invitation  sent  to 
them,  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their 
Alma  Mater  and  the  interest  shown  in 
the  work  of  the  week  are  evidences  that 
many  are  making  "teachers"  of  them- 
selves, not  merely  "school-ma'ams"  or 
"school-masters"  as  the  case  may  be. 
Let  us  make  this  association  a  power  in 
the  State. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  receptions 
ever  held  in  the  Normal  was  that  given 
by  the  Middle  class  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber ]6th,  The  guests  were  charmingly 
entertained  by  the  classes,  who  had  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  re- 
ception a  success.  The  corridors  were 
prettily  decorated,  red  and  gold  being 
the  prevailing  colors. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  evening 
was  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  Faculty, 
and  upon  this  tree  were  gifts,  not  strik- 
ingly beanliful.  but  "'gloriously"  sug- 
gestive. Santa  Claus'  speeches  cau.sed 
no  small  part  of  the  merriment  of  the 
hour.  Dancing  followed  the  distribution 
of  the  gifts,  and  all  were  sorrj-  when 
good  nights  were  said,  and  the  Middle 
reception  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 


What  men  want  is  not  talent,  it  is  pur- 
pose; in  other  words,  not  power  to 
achieve  but  the  will  to  labor. — Bulwer. 
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SCIENTIFIC" 


OONOBRNING  CONTINENTS. 


G.  K.  K. 
In  the  study  of  every  subject  there  are 
certain  "units,"  or  conceptions,  that  form 
starting  points  from  which  to  carry  on 
investigations,  and  centers  around  which 
to  arrange  systematically  the  knowledge 
acquired.  What  these  '"units"  shall  be 
for  each  subject  requires  the  exercise  of 
discriminating  judgment  based  upon  ac- 
curate and  wide  knowledge.  They 
should  be  not  only  simple  in  themselves 
^  and  easily  comprehended,  but  they 
H  should  bear  an  easy  and  logical  relation- 
ship to  all  other  essential  facts  pertaining 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
success  of  every  teacher  will  depend  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  selection  and  de- 
development  of  these  "unit"  conceptions, 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  minds  of  the 

I  pupils  are  led  to  discover  for  themselves 
the  chains  of  facts  that  radiate  from  these 
centers. 
The  "unit"  of  geography  is  the  con- 
tinent, and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  consider  what  conception  of  a  conti- 
nent will  be  most  valuable. 
"A  continent  is  a  large  body  of  land 
almost  or  entirely  surrounded  by  water" 

I  is  the  word  picture  ordinarily  presented 
to  the  learner.  The  mental  picture  that 
arises  from  the  above  definition  is  a  very 
meager  one.  North  America  is  .simply  a 
large  body  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
water:  and  with  this  indefiaite  concep- 
tion of  the  "geographical  unit"  as  the 
■  basis,  the  effort  is  made  to  "do"  geogra- 
phy by  teaching  in  detail  isolated  facts 
pertaining  to  rivers,  mountains,  lakes, 
seas,  gulfs,  bays,  capes,  peninsulas, 
■  islands,  and  cities.  So  far  as  concerns 
H      its  efficacy  in  giving  a  definite  geograph- 

1         ' 


might  as  properly  be  defined  as  a  body 
of  land  not  surrounded  by  water. 

Every  portion  of  the  earth's  surfu 
like  every  person,  has  its  individ 
characteristics.  In  forming  a  mental 
picture  of  any  section  of  countrj'  that  one 
has  seen,  the  mind  naturally  recalls  the 
prominent  surface  features  which  taken 
together  constitute  the  topography  of  the 
countr}^  For  instance,  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley is  a  comparatively  level  tract  soi 
twenty  miles  wide  and  some  fifty  mil 
long,  enclosed,  or  bordered,  by  mo 
ains  on  the  east  and  on  the  west, 
sloping  from  Pacheco  Pass  to  San  F 
Cisco  Bay. 

.  The  topography  of  a  continent  is  soi 
what  similar,  but  upon  a  larger  sea 
North  America  has  a  great  plain  regii 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  bordered  by  t 
Pacific  Highland  on  the  west  and  by  t 
Atlantic  Highland  on  the  east;  and  ti 
great  interior  plain  slopes  northerly  • 
southerly  from  the  Height  of  Lai 
South  America  has  likewise  a  great 
terior  plain,  extending  from  Patagonii 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  bordered  on  the 
by  the  Andes  and  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  Brazil  and  the  Plateaa 
Guiana;  and  this  plain  is  also  divii 
into  northerly  and  southerly  slopes 
transverse  low  divides.  Africa  and  .' 
tralia  consist  of  great  interior  plati 
almost  completely  bordered  by  mo 
ains.  Even  Eurasia,  with  all  its  i 
ularities,  is  built  ujx)n  the  same  type, 
great  plain,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
north-easterly  to  Bering  Strait,  and  hM 
dered  upon  the  northwest  by  the  Sed 
dinavian  Mountains,  and  upon  the  souUl 
and  east  by  the  great  Eurasian  Highl 
that  extends  from  Spain  to  Bering 

It  is  apparent  then  that  the  concept 
of  a  continent  may  be  expanded  bey 
that  of  *  'a  large  body  of  land  almost 
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[entirely  surrounded  by  water,"  for  there 
i.is   a    fairly  definite  arrangement  of  the 
[highlands  and  lowlands  that  is  common 
j  to  all  of  the  continents.     The   first  meu- 
^tal  picture  that  should  l>e  formed  in  the 
[study  of  a  continent  should  be  of  its  to- 
[pography, — the  relative   position,  direc- 
i  tion   and   elevation  of  its  highlands  and 
'the  relative  position   and  extent  of  its 
I  lowland  regions.     A  continent  is  a  body 
lof  land  almost    or    nearly  surrounded  by 
I  "water,  and   consisting  of  a  great  plain 
region,  more  or  less  completely  bordered 
by  highlands.     Nearly  all  other  import- 
[ant  facts  of  geography  dejMend  upon  the 
I  topography  of  the  continents;   and,  con- 
sequently the  above  conception  forms  a 
i  standpoint  of  great  advantage  from  which 
to  begin  to  learn  the  details  of  geography. 
First, — the    bordering     highlands    of 
continents  diverge  to  the  north,  thereby 
giving  continents  their  triangular  shape 
with  the  apex  pointing  southerly.    More- 
over, the  bordering  highlands  are  in  gen- 
eral parallel   to   the  adjacent  seashores, 
and  hence  roughly  indicate  the  outlines 
of  the  continents. 

Secondly. — important  capes  are  the 
[projecting  ends  of  highland  systems,  aud 
peninsula  is  generally  a  portion  of  a 
Imonntain  range  projecting  beyond  the 
>ast  line  of  the  continent,  and  nearly  all 
[of  the  islands  of  the  world  are  partially 
[submerged  mountain  chains,  and  are 
:ither  a  continuation  of,  or  are  parallel 
[to,  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  adjacent 
rontinents. 
Thirdly, — great  rivers  drain  the  slopes 
Lof  the  highlands  aud  the  intervening 
^■plains,  and  consequently  the  great  river 
^PfiV'Stenis  of  the  world, — the  Mississippi, 
™  the  Mackenzie,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  La  Plata, — lie 
Kin  great  valleys,  or  basins,  between  the 
1^  great  highland  systems.  Seas,  gulfs, 
and  bays  are  but  the  lower  end  of  river 
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valleys,  submerged  by  an  arm  of  the 
ocean;  and  each  is  partially  enclosed  by 
the  same  mountain  systems  that  border 
the  river  basin  of  which  it  is  the  end 

Fourthly, — the  rich  soil  of  the  valle 
regions  of  the  world  is  brought  by  rivers 
from  the  highland,  mill  wheels  are  turned 
by  rivers  upon  the  highland  slop)es,  and 
rich  mineral  deposits  usually  occur  only 
in  mountain  regions;  hence  a  close  rela 
tion  exists  between  the  topography  an 
the  industries  of  a  continent. 

Fifthly, — the  mountains  intercept  th 
moist  ocean  winds,  and  thereby  cause 
abundant  rains  and  fruitful  fields  upon 
this  side,  and  arid  wastes  and  rainlesM 
deserts  upon  that.  Thus  indirectly  the 
topography  of  a  continent  determines 
where  prosperous  and  powerful  nationsB 
shall  arise,  where  populous  and  wealthy 
cities  shall  grow  up,  and  where  the  great 
est  progress  shall  occur  in  government, 
religion,  education,  and  in  all  the  indus 
tries,  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization. 

Considering  the  great  importance  oi 
the  highlands,  it  follows  that  continents 
should  Ije  so  taught  and  studied  that 
their  topography  shall  be  made  to  standiJ 
out  in  bold  relief;  and,  whatever  method 
is  adopted,  the  aim  should  be  to  so  stim 
ulate  the  imagiuatiou  of  the  learner  that 
such  a  conception  must  result. 
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THE  SOIENTIFIO   HOUSEWIFE. 


ADELLA    DWKLLEY. 

"What  is  the  use  of  women's  studying^ 
science  anyway?  Of  course,  if  they  in 
tend  to  follow  some  profession  it  is  all, 
very  well,  but  the  ones  who  marry  and 
settle  down  in  homes  of  their  own,  have, 
to  my  mind,  no  earthly  use  for  these 
things,  and  had  far  better  devote  their 
time  to  learning  how  to  keep  house." 

The  substance  of  the  above  is  often 
heard,    and    the    housekeeping    of  our 
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grvid mothers  as  often  held  up  as  a  pat- 
tern for  the  present  generation.  While 
I  am  quite  willing  to  concede  that  those 
worthy  women  were,  in  many  cases, 
models  of  thrift,  economy,  and  wisdom, 
I  also  hold  this  to  be  true;  that  the 
change  in  the  manner  of  living  during 
the  past  century  has  called  for  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  the  views  and  plans 
of  the  housekeeper,  and  if  one  of  our 
grandmothers  could  be  placed  in  any 
well  ordered  home  of  the  present  day, 
city  or  country,  she  would  find  herself 
as  inefficient  as  are  the  majority  of  the 
girls,  who,  fresh  from  school,  assume 
the  care  of  homes  of  their  own. 

But  to  return  to  the  question.  Is  it  of 
any  use  to  teach  science  to  girls  who  do 
not  expect  to  follow  a  profession  as  a 
means  of  earning  their  livelihood;  to 
those  who  are  to  be  the  wives  of  the 
present,  and  the  mothers  of  the  coming 
generation?  Let  us  follow  one  of  the 
"learned  maidens"  for  a  few  years,  and 
see  how  she  uses  her  knowledge. 

First,  in  planning  her  home,  for  she 
will  consider  sunshine  essential,  for  she 
well  knows  its  value  in  destroying  germs 
of  disease,  as  well  as  in  making  the 
house  cheerful.  Next,  she  will  look  to 
proper  drainage,  not  only  f  om  the  waste 
pipes,  but  of  the  ground  on  which  her 
"castle"  is  to  stand.  These  two  points 
satisfactorily  settled,  she  will  plan  for 
the  convenience  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
her  home,  and  wisely  combine  the  two. 
Her  pantry,  with  all  the  bins  and  boxes, 
shelves  and  closets,  so  dear  to  the  house- 
wife, will  be,  not  in  a  remote  corner  next 
the  woodshed,  but  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  diniug  room,  and  its  largest 
closet  will  open  into  both  dii>iui{room 
and  pantry.  The  kilcbeu  sink  will  be 
near  the  pantry  door,  so  that  heavy  piles 
of  dishes  need  not  be  carried  across  wide 
rooms,  straining  the  back  and  arms  of 


the  dishwasher,  to   say    nothing   of  t: 
needless  steps  taken  in  so  doing 
housewife  appreciates  her  good  b 
and  knows  how  to  keep  it. 

The  rooms  will  all   be  provided  wit 
means  of  ventilation   without   draogh) 
this   will    be  emphatically    true   of  t 
sleeping  rooms,  for  if  there   is  a  part 
the  house  that  needs  special  care  in 
respect   it  is  the  bedrooms.     Means 
beating  all  the  rooms  must  also  be 
vised.     An  open  fire?      By  alt  means 
the  silting  room  at  least,  but  she  will 
have  it  opposite  a  window,   paxtioulai 
if  she  has  arranged  an  inlet  for  fresh  a 
at   the  top  of  that  window.     The  opes 
fire  does  not  heat  the  air  that  is  to  be 
breathed,  while   by   its   consumption  of 
o.xygen;  it  creates  draught  enough  tofht 
the  room  from  the  potsoaous   car  boa  di- 
oxide given  off  by  the  lungs  of  the  oca- 
pants.     Then  for  cheerfulness  the  opes 
fire  is  preferable  to  any  other  manner  of 
warming  a  room. 

She  will  furnish  the  bouse  fdepth  of 
purse  taken  into  consideration)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  climate,  the  use,  much  or 
little,  of  the  various  rooms,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene.  There  will  be  none  at 
the  huge  featberbeds  of  our 
mother's  days,  to  grow  musty  and  d 
no  haircloth  furniture,  shining  and 
pery.  purchased  'because  it  is  so  di 
able,"  no  heavy  draperies  to  gather  d; 
aud  poisonous  disease  germs.  She 
use  much  firm,  close  matting,  because 
can  be  kept  fresh  and  clean,  and  over 
she  will  have  rugs.  She  knows  il 
willow  furniture,  though  costly  at  firsL 
is  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  with  cushi 
may  be  made  as  comfortable  as  the  bm 
upholstered  sets,  while  it  can  be  k 
free  from  me  dust  that  the  latter  will 
cumulate,  despite  the  best  of  care. 

Her  table  will  be   carefully    furnish* 
with  the  food  best  suited  to  the  season 
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and  the  individual  needs  of  the 
Knowing  the  chemistry  of  food, 
rogenous,  the  carbonaceous,  the 
>horic,  the  acids  and  the  alkalies, 
mt  proportion  of  each  suited  to  the 
ological  needs  of  the  human  body. 
rill  be  able  to  adjust  the  supply  to 
Bands,  and  provide  the  exact  food 
H  for  the  brain  worker,  the  manual 
er,  the  semi-invalid  and  the  grow- 

5  will  have  no  heavy,  indigestible 
t,  puddings,  dumplings,  or  biscuits, 
le  knows  what  makes  them  light, 
ill  as  why  they  should  be  light,  and 
her  knowledge.  Neither  will  she 
sogg>',  water-soaked  vegetables,  or 
a,  dry  steaks  and  roasts,  because 
3as  learned  how  these  things  are 
ible  as  food,  and  how  they  may  be- 
1  worse  than  no  food*  so  at  her  table 
be' found  the  necessary  elements  for 
iioper  sustenance  of  alt  parts  of  the 
m  body, 

^^  clothing  will  Le  adapted  to  the 
ite.  the  free  action  of  her  heart  and 
kftnd  the  unfettered  use  of  her  limbs. 
e  will  he  no  tight  corset  to  force  the 
ate  internal  machinery  out  of  place, 
hvy  skirts  dragging  on  tbe  hips  and 
mud  none  of  the  fine  linen  under- 
Ibonsidered  by  our  ^randniotbers  an 
pensable  part  of  every  troUsseau. 
!  those  linen  garments!  They  make 
bink  of  shrouds.  Perhaps  it  was  as 
that  'hey  covered  neither  neck  nor 
:  they  were  almost  worse  than  no 
ring  at  best. 

ir  scientific  young  woman  will  wear 
losselv    woven  garments   reachiug 
neci   to    wrists   and    ankk-s.    and 
d,  in  weight,  to   the   season   of  the 
her  skirls   and    hose   will  be   sup- 
id  from  her  shoulders;  her  shoes  will 
;nsible,  and   neither  pinch   her   toes 
e   her   to  appear   deformed   by 


throwing  her  on  tiptoe,  and*  thfr  oflfly 
"bones"  aside  from  those  given  her  by 
Nature,  will  be  a  few  in  the  coiflffortably 
fitting  dress,  which,  by  the  way,  will 
not  trail  a  yard  or  two,  if  for  atiything 
but  parlor  wear. 

As  her  own  clothing,  so  will  ,be  that 
of  her  family,  always  fashioned  with  re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hy- 
giene. 

In  her  social  life  she  will  be  a  success 
because  she  will  lie  a  helpful  woman: 
she  will  see  deep  into  the  causes  of 
many  social  ills,  and  by  example  and  in- 
fluence, will  do  much  to  remove  them. 
She  will  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  sick, 
her  very  touch  will  carry  healing  in  it. 

Have  I  overdrawn  the  picture?  I 
think  not.  Let  us,  then,  teach  girls  alt 
the  science  they  will  learn,  especially 
the  branches  physiology  and  chemistry; 
teach  them  to  apply  their  knowledge  to 
their  every  day  life,  and  future  genera- 
tions will  rise  up  and  call  them,  and 
their  instructors  as  well,  blessed. 

And  rightly  so,  for  if  these  things  are 
fostered  in  our  present  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  rad- 
ical change  for  the  better  in  the  whole 
race,  an  improvement  mentally,  physi- 
cally and  morally,  for  sound  minds  in 
sound  bodies  are  seldom  accompanied  by 
unsound  morals. 

Let  us  be  truly  scientific.  The  word 
science  comes  from  scio,  "I  know;"  let 
us  know,  and  knowing  do  our  best  to 
promote  the  health  and  happiness  of 
those  around  us.  It  is  a  noble  work, 
and  tha^  will  be  happiest  who  do  it 
best. 
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that  beyond  the  pleasure  they  them- 
selvcri  will  have  in  its  use  no  other  bene- 
fit will  be  derived.  This  alooe,  however, 
I  consider  sufficient  The  enjoyment 
and  profit  I  have  had  from  mine  far  ex- 
ceeded my  anticipations  while  making  it 
and  it  has  made  the  study  of  astronomy 
intensely  interesting. 

Yet.  though  whatever  adds  to  our  own 
culture  makes  us  Jietter  teachers,  we  are 
naturally  anxious  to  make  all  apparatus 
practically  useful  for  our  future  pupils. 
My  experience  in  my  first  school  in  a 
small  mountain  town  has  convinced  me 
that  a  telescope  can  be  used  with  much 
profit.  The  use  was  accidently  sug- 
gested by  some  questions  in  the  advanced 
geography  class.  We  had  been  discuss- 
ing direction  and  I  found  that  most  of 
them  could  not  locate  the  North  Star. 
While  drawing  the  *"  Big  Dipper  "  on  the 
board  I  thought  that  it  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  if  they  could  have  the 
constellalion  pointed  out  to  them,  so  I 
gave  them  an  invitation  to  come  to  my 
boarding  house  that  night  and  we  would 
locate  some  of  the  groups  of  stars. 

Promptly  on  time  I  heafd  a  number  of 
laughing  voices  and  opened  the  door  to 
fi rid  twice  the  numl^er  in  the  class  and 
/with  more  laughing  about  our  '"  Astro- 
nomical Society "  we  started  out.  The 
next  day  found  the  entire  school  in- 
terested in  the  stars.  The  distinction 
between  stars  and  planets  was  explained 
and  our  Solar  system  represented  on  the 
board.  During  the  weeks  that  followed 
general  discu.ssions  took  place.  (If  you 
want  to  excite  surprise  and  answer  \mr^ 
zling  questions  suggest  that  Mars  is  in- 
habited and  that  some  people  are  talking 
of  inventing  some  means  of  communica- 
tion.) 

The  satellites  were  mentioned  (and 
now  came  the  telescope  at  last.)  They 
were  much  surprised  when  told  of    the 


roountamii  on  our  moon,  and  when  an  i 
vitaiiou  was  giveu  to  look  at  the  nunc 
through  a  telescope  it  was  eagerly  l^ 
cepted.  The  fact  that  some  of  tlua 
walked  two  miles  that  night  in  order  \a 
look  through  it  shows  how  interested 
they  were.  Their  enthusiasm  rompind 
favorably  with  the  Senior's  on  their  trip 
to  Mt.  Hamilton. 

About  this  titne  an  interesting  artide 
wnlteu  by  Prof.  Holdeu.  appeared  in  tbe 
Youths  Companion.  It  was  eagerly  retl 
and  the  illustrations  compared  with  tbdi 
own  ol>servations.  Later  on  we  illai- 
t rated  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

Another  evening  we  looked  at  Japittr 
and  at  the  Pleiads.  Another  interesuuf 
topic  was  thus  broug-ht  up  when  one  (/ 
the  pupils  noticed  that  more  stars cooU 
be  seen  when  looking  through  the  tekv 
cope  than  without.  One  pupil  hvi'I  .  ' 
some  of  the  myths  connected  with 
of  the  constellations  which  further  adM 
to  the  interest. 

Hveu  the  primary  pupils  had  lieen 
pressed  with  the  talk  on  the  moon 
became  more  observant.  One  evening » 
little  boy  about  seven  rushed  into  the 
house  calling,  *'  O  come  !  quick  !  som^ 
thing  has  taken  a  bite  out  of  the  oiooa 
His  sister  found  this  was  his  description 
of  an  eclipse.  Our  former  talks  bad 
paved  the  way  for  the  explanation 
eclipses. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  facts  beca« 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  with  our  teli 
copes  we  can  call  the  attention  of  o 
pupils  to  these  "envoys  of  beaut) 
"  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  snblinn 
which  lights  the  universe  and  which 
accbunt  of  their  constant  presence 
to  breed  a  sort  of  blindness.  Wit 
the  telescope  I  do  not  think  intcn 
could  have  been  so  easily  aroused 
would  it  have  been  maintained, 
articles  describing  the   volcanoes  wot 
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been  enjoyed  had  they  them- 
not  seen  the  craters,    nor   would 
[■of  the  books  on  astronomy  in  the 
have  been  read. 

often  heard  surprise  expressed 
th  so  cheap  an  instrument  satis" 
results  can  be  obtained.  I  bad 
5pp>ortunitY  of  looking  through  a 
cope  which  had  cost  one  hundred 
rs  and  I  found  that  for  the  moon  I 
■fCd  in  my  own  telescope  fully  as 
Bn  image.  The  mountain  chains. 
raters,  the  f>eaks  and  shadows,  all 
as  distinct  in  mine  as  in  this, 
[ucational  circles  are  discussing  the 
Lion  of  science  work  in  our  schools, 
telescope  will  prove  a  delightful 
IS  of  interesting  the  school  children 
■onomy  and  will  furnish  charming 
■age  lessons. 

ff  is  it  likely  after  such  instruction 

■lichen  visiting  the   Lick   Observa- 

will  follow  the  example  of  the  lady 

ifter   gazing  at  Sirins    through  the 

ipe  exclaimed,  "  Isn*t  it  cute?  " 


EDUCATIONAL. 


JO  VERY  STUPID,  AFTER  AU^ 


BY  MRS.   M.  A.  B.  KELLY. 

f  "A  Volume  of  PocBm,"  "t.envcii  Ftoiti  Nature's 
Stury-Boolc,  etc." 

>w  often  do  we  hear  it  affirmed  of  an 
idual  who  is  not  very  remarkable 
is  keenness  of  perception,  that  he  is 
itupid  as  an  oyster." 
•w  when  we  come  to  learn  more 
t  the  oyster,  we  shall  be  willing  to 
t  that  this  comparison  is  not  quite 
oward  the  mollusk. 
lever  too  old  to  learn"  I  said  when 
t  made  the  discovery  that  the  oyster 
D  undisputed  claim  to  a  nervous  sys- 
It  is  not  of  a  very  high  order,  it  is 
but  there  it  is, — the  knotted  gang- 


lia, the  large  brain  and  the  small  brain! 

Is  not  this  about  as  much  as  may  be 

said  of  some   individuals  that  rank  far 

higher   in   the  scale  of  being  than  the 

"stupid  oyster?" 

The  fact  of  a  nervous  system  being  es- 
tablished, we  may  possibly  indulge  the 
supposition  that  even  a  mollusk  may  feel 
an  occasional  twinge  of  neuralgia,  or  even 
know  by  actual  experience  the  unmeas- 
ured suffering  produced  by  nervous  head- 
ache. 

Should  the  oyster  be  a  martyr  to  either 
of  these  ills,  however,  he  certainly  en- 
dures them  with  becoming  calmness  and 
dignity;  for  he  always  lies  on  his  left 
side  in  the  deeper  of  the  two  valves  of  his 
shell;  and  if  anything  can  lie  quietly  on 
one  side,  while  suffering  the  torture  of 
neuralgia  or  nervous  headache,  truly  it 
must  be  an  oyster  ! 

Neither  does  he,  as  might  be  supposed, 
repose  nakedly  in  his  shell,  for  he  is  en- 
veloped in  a  mantle,  and  quite  a  stylish 
one  too,  being  fringed  along  the  entire 
edge  with  soft,  fleshy  hairs,  easily  dis- 
cernible with  the  microscoj>e.  Only 
think,  even  an  oyster  may  "wrap  the 
drapery  of  his  couch  about  him ,  and  He 
down  to  pleasant  dreams!"  In  speaking 
of  this  member  of  the  raollusca  family,  I 
use  the  pronoun  in  the  masculine,  al- 
though the  animal's  sex  is  really  unde- 
veloped. 

The  oyster  has  a  heart,  too,  the  wee 
auricle  and  ventricle  each  performing  its 
respective  function. 

How  that  little  heart  must  flutter  with 
palpitation,  on  its  journey  down  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  the  greedy  epicure  who 
devours  the  mollusk  raw  on  the  "half 
shell."  But  the  poor  oyster  cannot  pos- 
sibly "change  color"  under  the  most  em- 
barrasing  circumstances,  for  the  reason 
that  his  blood  is  always  of  a  bluish  white- 
The  animal  has  a  mite  of  a  mouth,  but 


the  poor  thing  is  eyeless,  and  is  obliged 
to  examine  its  food  by  the  aid  of  lip  fio- 
gers.  or  more  properly  "tentacles." 
These  are  situated  near  its  mouth,  and  it 
has  been  proved  bv  experiment,  that 
there  is  a  direct  communication  from 
these  to  the  stomach.  An  oyster's  stom- 
ach !  with  possibility  of  dyspepsia. 

But  is  is  comforting  to  reflect  that,  if 
the  oyster  is  a  victim  of  dyspepsia,  he 
does  not  make  himself  disagreeable  by 
tossing  about  in  his  shell,  in  an  impatient 
manner,  or  by  grumbling,  or  making  dis- 
mal faces.     Happy  oyster! 

The  liver  is  the  largest  organ  in  the 
body,  and  is  that  dark,  pulpy  substance 
so  much  relished  by  oyster-eaters.  The 
intestine  is  situated  at  the  right  of  the 
liver,  and  terminates  near  the  upper  folds 
of  gills  or  lungs  which  lie  in  ruffles  or 
plaits  upon  its  mantle. 

Just  below  the  heart  is  the  strong, 
tough  muscle  by  which  the  "shell  is  kept 
closed.  The  oyster,  being  naturally  of 
an  unsocial  disposition,  does  not  allow 
the  string  of  his  door-latch  to  hang  out- 
side of  his  residence  to  be  pulled  by  every 
submarine  vagrant  that  chances  to  pass 
along.  Hence  this  muscle  is  very  strong 
in  order,  we  will  suppose,  that  his  do- 
mestic privacy  may  not  be  intruded  upon. 
The  tiles  on  the  roof  of  his  house  mark 
the  years  of  his  life,  therefore  no  oyster 
can  keep  his  age  a  secret.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  important  points  connected 
with  the  study  of  this  mollusk;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  add  in  conclusion,  that 
no  subject  can  be  of  more  interest  than 
this,  when  used  by  the  teacher  in  the 
way  of  an  object  lesson. 

I  Mrs.  Kelly  was  for  several  years 
Principal  of  the  Model  Department  of  the 
Albany  Normal  School,  and  has  but  re- 
cently given  up  the  Chair  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  N.  V.  Slate  Normal  College 


to  devote  her  whole  time  to  literary  work 
In  the  "Volume  of  Poems."  there  is 
department  entitled  "Poems  for  Chil 
dren,"  which  contains  many  selectioa 
suitable  for  primary  and  intermedial 
grades. 

"Leaves  from  Nature's  Story- Book, 
in  three  XTjlumes,  will  furnish  most  di 
lightful  work  for  supplementary  readiii 
Though  simple  and  child-like,  they 
thoroughly  scientific.  The  books  are 
profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated, « 
the  subject-matter  is.  for  the  most  pa 
presented  in  original  stor>-  form. 

Any  inquiries   regarding  these  wo« 
may  be  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this 
partment. 


Volumes  I,  and  II  of  "Leave*  fi 
Nature's  Story  Book"  are  still  in  pre 
but  I  have  examined  Vol.  III.  and 
sider  it  delightful  and  instructive  tcA 
tific  reading  for  children  in  the  third 
fourth  grades.  We  shall  order  i  «et 
once  for  the  Training  Department 

M.\RGARHT  E.  SCHALLKXBERGKR. 

Principal  Training  Department 


EVERY  LESSON  A  MORAL  LESSDl 


K.^TJ-;    COZZF.XS. 

"Take  him  to  develop,  if  you  can. 
And  hew  the  block,  off.  and  get  out  the 

The  sculptor  works  slowly  and 
fully,  but  continuously.  He  watc 
his  work  grow  little  by  little,  day 
day,  until,  at  the  last  stroke,  steps  f( 
from  the  shapeless  stone,  the  reatira 
of  his  dreams — the  living,  breaihiug 
bodiraent  of  his  long-cherished  ideal. 

How  works  the  hewer  of  chanc 
A  stroke  one  day;  a  cut   next 
touch  the  fortnight  following— each 
entirely  distinct  ertdeavor.     Never 
slow,   steady  clip,   clip,  clip,  that 


hat_j 


ually  discloses  a  symmelrically  chiseled 
part  or  parts. 

On  most  school  programs  the  follow- 
ing stands  forth  prominently:  "Morals 
and  Manners.  lo  minutes;"  or,  "Morals 
and  Manners,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
20  minutes;"  again,  "Morals  and  Man- 
ners, Fridays,  30  minutes."  The  inter- 
vals thus  appropriated  are  consumed  by 
many  teachers  in  reading  a  short  story, 
which,  in  many  instances,  very  slowly, 
very  prettily,  but  very  surely  approaches 
the  grand  climax — the  moral.  Then  fol- 
lows a  short  dissertation  by  the  teacher 
in  which  this  unfortunate  moral  is  tum- 
bled and  tossed,  twisted  and  turned,  in- 
jSide  out  and  round  about,  until,  in  faith, 
'lis  all  worn  out. 

These  lessons  are  often  given  without 

iny  special   purpose,  except  to   fill  that 

space  on  the  program  or  because  "its  in 

the  course,"  with  little  or  no  thoughtful 

[preparation,  and   the  effect  of  such  in- 

[struction    on   a  school   is,   ordinarily — 

Morals  and   Manners   10  minutes.     Like 

the  boomerang  it  comes  back  as  it  went 

forth;  it   has   made  the  circuit;    it  has 

skimmed  above  the  heads  of  the  pupils, 

[and  now  falls  at  the  teacher's  feet,  spent. 

This   way    of  treating  the   subject   is 

sometimes  varied  by  the  selection  of  some 

Htopic;  such  as,   patriotism,    honesty,  or 

sobriety,  at   which   there  is  a  perpetual 

hacking  away,  until  its  fair  proportions 

I  are  utterly  distorted,  and  no  power  can 
ever  make  it  a  beautiful  part  of  a  perfect 
whole. 
Why  do  pupils  become  so  utterly 
■weary  of  this  kind  of  teaching?  Why  do 
they  call  it  "stuff,"   "nonsense?"     Why 

do  they  use  as  a  by- word,  "Moral 

thus  and  so?"     Because  it  is  so  thought- 
less,   purposeless,    monotonous.     It  has 
B  not  sprung  from  study  of  the  child;  it  is 
,      not  given    to  supply   any  need;  it  lacks 
vitality,  and  its  result  is  lifeless. 


Lifeless  it  will  remain,  until  "Morals] 
and  Manners,  10  minutes''  becomes  morals 
and  manners  all  day,  in  ever>'  lesson,  ia 
every  study  hour,  at  every  intermission,  ■ 
before  school  and  after  school,  until  there 
is  a  moral  atmosphere  that  will  sustain 
the  life  of  the  pupils,  brightening  their 
eyes,  warming  their  hearts,  and  uplifting 
their  souls. 


I 


This  moral  atmosphere  can  emanate 
from  and  be  sustained  by  only  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  purr-minded  prayerful  teach- 
er. It  will  not  be  created  in  a  moment, 
an  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  even  a 
year,  it  will  come  from  the  slow,  steady 
outbreathing  of  a  pure  and  tender  soul. 
No  amount  of  lecturing,  of  reading  beau- 
tiful stories,  or  of  pointing  morals  will 
waft  this  balmy,  life-giving  breeze  to  pu- 
pils; it  must  be  bore  to  them  by  a  whole- 
souled  teacher's  strength  of  character. 

In   the   teaching   of  English,  such   a 
teacher  sees  more  than  the  mere  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences — here  is  a  beautiful 
thought  which   by  discussing   thought- 
fully with  her  class  for  a  moment  or  two! 
will  serve  to  open  a  certain  pupil's  eyes 
to  the  meanness  of  a  surreptitious  act  of 
which  he  is  guilty.     Having  opened  his. 
eyes  she   wisely   allows   him  to  do  the  i 
seeing . 

Her  chemistry  cla.ss  becomes  more  in- 
teresting as  she  discovers  that  moral  ex- 
periments may  be  made  as  succestful  as 
those  of  her  usual  work.  In  teaching 
her  pupils  to  observe  how  chemical  un- 
ions are  made,  what  better  place  for  aj 
lesson  on  influence?  The  strong  attrac- 
tion some  atoms  have  for  others,  and  the 
dangerous  compounds  sometimes  formed 
by  the  yielding  of  the  weak  ones  to  this 
power — a  whole  sennon  in  itself !  The 
experiment  with  litmus  paper  gives  a 
fine  opportunity  for  a  word  about  turn- J 
coats.  The  study  of  poisons  affords  so 
many  admirable  topics,  it  would  be  diffi 
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cult  to   name    them.     The   care   of  the 
laboratory  is  one  continuous  moral  lesson. 

Geography  is  a  rich  subject.  Not  a 
mountain,  nor  a  river,  nor  a  lake,  nor,  in 
fact  any  thing  geographical  of  note,  but 
has  been  glorified  in  glowing  verse  or 
stately  prose:  and,  if  we  place  our  pupils 
in  communion  with  those  grand,  inspir- 
ing singers,  we  have  lifted  them  above 
the  snow  line  on  the  highest  peaks  of 
human  thought,  into  that  pure  region  of 
intense  stillness,  nearer  the  great  throb- 
bing heart  of  the  All  Father. 

"  No  moral  lessons  in  mathematics?" 
Why  not?  When  a  pupil  is  taught  to 
put  his  work  down  neatly,  skillfully, 
and  accurately,  he  is  given  the  very  best 
of  moral  instruction.  If  a  teacher  inva- 
riably insists  upon  strictly  precise  state- 
ments, her  pupils  receive  a  moral  impe- 
tus that  will  carry  them  safely  ovej  many 
of  the  treacherous,  though  safe-appearing, 
quagmires  of  life, 

In  studying  interest,  usury  may  be  dis- 
cussed, and  Shylock's  story  in  the  hands 
of  a  careful  teacher  may  do  a  grand  work. 
Business  principles, — honesty,  sobriety, 
punctuality,  etc,  even  if  briefly  dis- 
cussed, will  serve  as  topics  for  many  les- 
sons of  incalculable  value.  The  lives  of 
great  financiers,  studied  in  this  connec- 
tion, will  offer  good  food  for  most  careful 
reflection. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  farther.  If 
the  teacher  knows  what  she  wants,  she 
will  find  it  in  any  lesson  or  in  any  sub- 
ject. Any  line  of  mathematics,  of 
science  or  of  English  will  afford  an  earnest 
worker  whatever  she  may  desire  to  assist 
her  moral  teaching.  Drawing  and  music 
are  especially  adapted  to  furnish  matter 
for  this  work. 

What  does  the  true  teacher  seek.*  She 
seeks  for  means  in  a'try  lesson  by  which 
she  may  reach  the  inner  life,  the  heart  of 
one  pupil  or  of  all  her  pupils.  She  trusts 
her  teachings   to   say    to  them   what,  for 


many    reasons,  it  is   not  best   to  say  io 
plain,  unvarnished  terms. 

She  thus  quietly  encourages,  rebukes, 
restrains,  advises.  "Chisel  in  hand.' 
daily,  hourly,  moment  by  moment,  "with 
many  a  shar^i  incision,"  though  with 
tender,  loving  tonch,  she  tries  to  "'canx 
in  every  soul  the  image  of  her  angel 
vision." 


LITERARV 


A  NARROW  VOCABULARY. 


BEATRICE  CHILPS. 

"What  a  lovely  view!"  "1  thoughll 
entertainment  was  lovely."  "That  is  a 
lovely  book."  These  are  a  few  of  the. 
expressions  I  have  heard  used  by  edu- 
cated people.  I  hear  the  more  sedate 
young  person  murmur  to  herself  with  a 
curl  of  the  lips.  "Gush!"  and  she  fixe* 
on  the  very  expressive  and  more  digni- 
fied word  "nice,"  well  pleased  that  she 
has  found  so  expansive  an  adiective. 
The  simple  expression,  "I  like  it,"  with 
perhaps  emphasis  on  the  "I,"  would  con- 
vey as  much,  and  it  may  be,  the  same 
meaning.  If  you  are  at  all  observant, 
you  have  noticed  the  prevalence  of  sacll 
expressions — indications  of  a  narrow  to 
cabulary. 

Some  eminent  writer  has  said  that  th< 
object  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  e.t 
press  as  to  impress  or  cammnnicati 
thought,  "^e  have  not  merely  to  poa 
the  water  out  of  the  bottle.  If  this  wen 
all,  we  might  trickle  gently  or  gurgl 
and  splutter  convulsively,  as  we  pleased 
with  much  the  same  result.  We  haveb 
pour  out  in  such  a  way  that  every  dro 
may  be  got  into  another  bottle."  Granl 
ing  the  truth  of  this  statement,  what  bel 
ter  means  toward  such  an  end  can  oo 
have  than  a  broad  vocabulary.  One  m* 
us^  the  best  of  grammar,  and  understaa 
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apply  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  with  little 
t,  if  he  does  not  add  the  finer  touch 
ell  chosen  words, 

Qs  the  bringing  of  ideas  down  to  spec- 
hannels,  then  the  stretching  of  them 
the  widest  range  of  thought,  that 
&  a  flavor  to  conversation,  and  secures 
iction  from  argument.  And  what  is 
led  for  this?  Words,  words,  words. 
ck  of  words,  and  not  always  of  ideas, 
e  cause  of  a  dull  conversation  or  a 
id  article.  Think  of  all  the  great 
ches  you  have  heard  or  read.  Re- 
the  lectures  to  which  you  have  lis- 
d,  and  do  you  not  find  that  their 
m  and  power  result  largely  from  the 
icy  of  the  language  of  the  speaker  ? 
inality,  that  much  sought  after  and 
iy  acquired  thing,  depends  much  on 
use  of  words. 

he  English  language,  the  grandest 
^uage  in  the  world,  contains  about 
I  hundred  thousand  words,  so  it  is 
«bly  not  it  that  is  at  fault.  The 
al  vocabulary  of  the  ordinary  person 
ains  no  more  than  two  or  three  thou- 
1  words,  and  often  many  less.  On 
other  hand,  great  men  all  have  com- 
d  of  many  more.  Milton  used  about 
it  thousand  words,  and  Shakespeare, 
itest  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  no 
(than  fifteen  thousand, 
s  we  notice  how  narrow  is  the  vocab- 
y  even  of  educated  people,  we 
irally  look  for  the  reason  for  such  a 
s  of  affairs.  Education  will  perhaps 
ive  the  most  blame,  for,  up  to  a  com- 
itively  recent  time,  there  has  been  no 
rt  on  their  part  to  broaden  the  vocab- 
•y  of  students.  Especially  in  lau- 
ge  studies,  where  it  should  be  most 
ninent,  has  this  wofk  been  neglected. 
:  average  teacher  has  had,  and  often 
now,  pet  sentences  or  words  to  illus- 
e  points  of  language,  and  if  the  pupil 
aces   to  strike   these,  the  teacher  is 


more  than  satisfied.  In  a  short  time  it 
becomes  more  than  chance  on  the  pupil's 
part,  for  he  takes  them  as  his  own 
'  'stand-by's." 

Because  of  our  insufficient  supply  of 
words,  we  have  overloaded  many,  some 
of  which  have  broken  down  under  the 
strain.  Adjectives  are  the  most  abused 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  Drummond 
says,  "It  is  a  man's  adjectives  to  a  large 
extent  that  bear  witness  to  his  intellect- 
ual power."  "Nice"  has  fallen  lowest  of 
all.  There  is  scarcely  anything  to  which 
it  is  not  applied,  and  in  a  different  way. 
If  one  should  interpret  it  in  its  ori^nal 
sense,  tidy,  he  would  be  laughed  at  by 
his  puz/.led  hearers.  The  use  of  "lovely" 
is  attributed  entirely  to  women,  and  has 
been  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  critic,  man. 

"Good-hearted"  is  made  to  cover  a 
multiplicity  of  sins  under  the  mantle  of 
almost  any  virtue. 

"Awful"  has  been  so  universally  con- 
demned thaf  it  is  beginning  to  hold  its 
own  once  more.  Drummond  says, 
' '  What  should  we  know  of  the  word  aw- 
ful if  it  were  not  for  thunder."  The 
careless  person  uses  "fine"  aud  "grand" 
to  express  general  ideas,  thereby  reveal- 
ing a  lack  of  analytical  power. 

Next  on  the  list  of  misused  words,  are 
adverbs,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  adjectives. 
"Badly,"  "nicely,"  "awfully,"  "fear- 
fully," may  be  mentioned  as  needing  re- 
form. Interjections  are  generally  <»ver 
used,  so  I  will  only  urge  that  you  use  the 
fewest  and  the  best  possible.  Other  parts 
of  speech  receive  their  share  of  abuse, 
but  their  individuality  is  well  respected. 

The  remedy  for  such  a  universal  fail- 
ing is  constant  and  intelligent  work  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
Teachers  should  introduce  into  their  work 
special  drill  for  this  end.  Many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  introduction  of  new  words 
will   present   themselves  unsought,   but 
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this,  is  not  enough,  we  must  make  oppor- 
tunities. As  students,  we  must  make 
our  reading,  our  observation  and  oiir  con- 
versation, help  us  in  this  line  as  they  do 
in  others.  And  above  all  things  should 
we  be  careful  in  our  writing,  for  it  will 
reveal  our  failure  or  success,  which  ever 
we  make  it. 

If  you  have  thought  little  of  this  sub- 
ject, beg^n  now,  and  you  will  find  a  new 
world  opening  up  before  you.  Careful 
reading  will  disclose  many  object  lessons 
in  the  choice  of  words.  In  your  research, 
look,  most  to  God's  handiwork,  Nature, 
the  friend  of  all  men,  for  help.  "There 
is  nothing  that  will  supply  a  man  with 
adjectives  so  much  as  Nature,"  says 
Druramond.  It  will  furnish  you  with 
more  opportunities  and  necessities  for 
new  words  than  anything  else.  Whether 
student  or  teacher,  you  will  get  not  only 
the  highest  pleasure  but  also  the  best  of 
instruction  from  the  poets'  world— Na- 
ture. 


ALUMNI    NOTES. 


Irene  Thomas,  Juoe  '93,  has  not  taught  since 
graduation. 

Julia  L.  Hauck  is  teaching  English  in\a  pri, 
vale  school  at  Pares. 

Elva  B.  Sawyer.  June  '9a,  is  at  present 
teaching  in  lyoganville,  Sierra  Co. 

Edith  Wbilehursl,  Jan.  '90,  is  teaching  in 
the  Campbell  District,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Minnie  L.  Mockey,  June  '89,  is  teaching  the 
Third,  grade  in  Santa  Clara  Public  School, 

Since  graduation,  Mary  O.  Tomeyhas  been 
teaching  in  Carlton  District,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

Lizzie  R.  Gallagher,  Jan.  '91,  has  been 
teaching  in  San  Francisco  since  Nov.  '91. 

On  Sept.  26,  I^ona  C.  Howie,  June  '92,  be- 
gan teaching  in  the  Dry  Creek  District,  Te- 
hama Co. 

Since  graduation  Laura  B.  Jones,  June  '93, 
has  been  teaching  in  the  Hester  School  of 
Santa  Clara  Co. 


I<aura  B.  Everett  has  charge  of  a  school  is 
Sutler  Co. 

Mary  J.  Gray,  Jan.  '90,  is  in  her  second 
year's  work  in  the  Los  Posas  School,  Veutun 
Co 

Minnie  E.  Town  send,  June  '90,  has  fire 
grades  and  fifty-eight  pupils  in  the  Fairfield 
School,  Solano  Co. 

Julia  M.  Poaton,  a  member  of  the  Xmu 
Class  or '93,  is  teaching  at  Undine,  Sao  Joa- 
quin Co. 

Carrie  A.  Coleman,  June  '92,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  the  next  term  in  Santa  Fe  Dis- 
trict, San  Louis  Co. 

Mittie  Myers,  June  Class  of  '91,  is  again  act- 1 
ing  as  Principal  of  the  Sierraville  Graamii 
School,  Sierra  Co. 

Carrie  E.  Cross,  tiff  Lee,  a  member  of  the 
June  Class  'S9  and  a  resident  of  San  Jose,  is  do 
longer  engaged  in  teaching. 

Emma  C.  Dahlgren,  Jan.  '91,  is  teaching  her 
second  term  in  the  Primary  Department  ol 
Hill  School,  New  Almaden. 

Since  the  8th  of  August  '93,  Wm.  H.  Lang- 
don  has  been  teaching  in  the  Union  School, 
San  Leandro,  Alameda  Co. 

Carrie  M.  Coffin,  June  '91,  has  just  finisbed 
teaching  her  second  term  in  the  Soda  Springs 
District,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

N.  I.  de  la  Rosa,  June  '91,  began  teachtDK  to 
Eagle  District,  Santa  Clara  Co,,  August  39,  '9^ 
Term  closed  Dec.  16,  '93. 

The  school  in  Capay  District,  Yolo  Co  ,  ii 
in  charge  of  Clara  A.  March,  June  'S9  Sbe 
has  an  enrollment  of  thirty-nine  pupils. 

During  this  year,  Honorine  F  Monsghan. 
Jan.  '91,  has  taught  a  term  of  six  months  it) 
the  San  Isabel  District,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Since  graduation,  Liz7.ie  M.  Browning,  « 
member  of  the  Xmas  Class  of  '8S,  has  hetn 
teaching  in  the  Wheatland  .School,  Placer  Co 

Since  graduation,  A  Florence  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  Jan.  '93.  has  beeo 
Principal  of  the  Vineland  Grammar  School, 
Napa  Co . 

L.  Hortense  Ayers  is  teaching  in  the  Har- 
vard School,  3IOI  Indiana  Ave,,  Chicago  She 
hopes  to  enter  the  great  University  of  Chicago 
sometime  in  the  near  future. 
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OMBINATION  is  the  charac- 
teristic  of  this  age,  aud  when  capi- 
talists are  combining  in  trusts, 
working^  men  in  labor  unions,  and  farm- 
ers in  alliances,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines can  hardly  be  blamed  for  jolniug 
the  procession.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  press  has  not  lead  the  way  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  power  of  associa- 
tion, instead  of  lagging  behind. 

The  Press  Claims  Company,  whose  ad- 
vertisement appears  in  another  column 
and  will  become  familiar  to  our  readers 
during  the  coming  year,  illustrates  the 
advantages  of  cooperation  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Tt  is  a  combination  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  leading  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  their  patrons  against 
unscrupulous  Washington  claim  agents, 
and  securing  prompt,  efficient  aud  eco- 
nomical service  to  all  persons  having 
dealings  with  the  Government.     It  will 
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secure  patents  and  pensions,  perfect 
land  titles,  and  attend  to  all  other  legiti- 
mate business  of  the  kind  on  terms  that 
will  make  its  employment  a  necessity  tq 
claimants  having  a  proper  regard  fori 
their  own  interests. 

We   take  pleasure  in    recommending j 
the  Press  Claims  Company  to  all  who] 
may  desire  the  satisfactory  transaction  of 
business  in  its  line. 


RECENTIyY  IN  THE  Superior  Court 
of  Santa  Clara  County  Judge  C.  M.  Lori- 
gan  cited  Chas.  M.  Shortridge,  editor   of 
the  San  Jose  Afercvry  to  appear  and  show 
cause   why  he  should  not   be  punished 
for  contempt  of  court,  the  offense  being 
a  publication   of  the   proceediugs  of  a. 
divorce  case,  that  by  order  of  the  Judg 
were  not   to  be  made  public  during  the 
pendency  of  the  trial.     Although   a  d« 
termined  fight  was  made  on   the  part 
the   respondent,   decision  was   rendered 
against  him  and  a  fine  of  $ioo  imposed^ 
Contrary  to  the  general  opinion   of  th| 
press,  we  do  not  think  this  order  menac 
civilization,  or  liberty  in  general,  or  tl 
freedom  of  the  press  iu  particular.     Tl 
statutes  of  the  State  of  California  are  the 
solemn  expression  of  public  opinion,  and 
a  far   more   intelligent  expression  gen- 
erally than   that  made   in   the   ordinary 
newspaper.       Upon   the  statutes  Judg^ 
Lorigan  bases  the  right  of  courts  to  throi 
the  mantle  of  protection  about  the  pr 
sumably    innocent    party    in   disgustit 
divorce  and  other  cases  named  in  Section 
1 25  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  Wild 
assertions  are  pouring  from  the  press  to 
the  effect  that  if  Courts  have  this  powei 
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they  can  exercise  an  arbitrary  censorship 
over  the  press  in  a'l  matters.  Such  logi- 
cians would  probably  conclude  that  be- 
cause the  law  has  the  power  to  seal  the 
mouth  of  slander,  that  therefore,  it  inter- 
feres with  free  speech.  The  whole  ques- 
tion would  seem  to  resolve  it  self  in  to  this: 

B  I.  The  press  as  well  as  the  private 
Citizen  must  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

H  2.  The  laws, — inchidinj;  those  requir- 
ing divorce  proceedings  to  be  kept  pri- 
Ivate, — are  the  expressions  of  the  will  of 
^he  people,  and  Courts  are  entrusted  with 
JKJwer  to  administer  these  laws. 
3.  Liberty  of  the  press  does  not  in- 
volve absolute  license.  Secrecy  in  di- 
vorce proceedings,  while  it  has  disadvan- 
tages f>erhaps,  is  to  be  preferred  to  un- 
restricted publication  with  all  its  accora- 
panyins   morbidity  and    baseness.     But 


whether  this  law  is  right  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion for  legislators  and  not  for  judges. 

4.  Courts  are  given  express  power  to 
make  orders   to  keep  such    matters  pri 
vate  and  also  auxiliary  powers  to  cany 
out  effectually  their  orders. 

5.  Judge  Ivorigan  made,  within  this 
law,  an  order  to  keep  private  the  proceed 
ings  in  this  particular  divorce  ca.se. 

6.  The  respondent,  aware  of  such 
order  di-solieyed  it. 

7.  Such  disobedience,  being  withia 
the  definition  of  a  contempt,  was  legally 
punishetl. 


THH  Statk  Educational  Associa- 
tion  was  almost  unaminosly  in  favor  oi 
the  Legislature  passing  a  law  compelling 
County  Boards  to  recognize  Norma' 
School  diplomas.  The  only  objectioa 
came  from  a  Stanford  professoi .     Presi- 
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^I^r  There's  an  Art  Studio  in  the  buitdtng. 

Bprln(  Tprin  Cuiiiinrnrcn  .lanuary   3.   1H93. 
cation  to 


Violin 
Guitar  and  Mandolin 

Physical  Cull 

Elocution  and  Delsarte 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Decorative  Art 

Houseketrptf 


orej 


Circulars  coulaiuinj;  full  purttculara  mailed  upon  as 
MRS.  M.  K.  BLAKE.  Principal. 


''deril  Baldwiri'  scored   the  railroad   com- 
panies for  not  giving  the  ceachers  of  the 
State  the  reduction  in  fares  usually  given 
^lo  other  State  conventions. 

H       APPLICATIONS    TO      JOIN      ouk 
H^^Vorld's     Hair .  excursion     continue     lo 
ftcomb   in.     All  express   themselves   sur- 
prised at  the  reasonableness  of  our  terms. 

•  W'je  are'  prep^rAi  to  do  Exactly  what  we 
promise.  If  you  desire  a  good  reference 
^riteto  W.SE.  Zjinder.  General  Manager 
of  the   WorW's    Fhir  Traasportation  and 

•  Accdumiodaliori '  Company,  Room  24, 
■Chronicle  ;  •Building:.  »  Sati  •  Francisco. 
Write  u.s  immediately, 'e'uclosiug  stamp 
for  particulars.     Give  time  you   wish  to 

K^tay,   route  you  wish  to  tra\'el  and  most 
■convenient  starting  time. 
-  .     — ' .    .       '  ■ 

SECURE     ACCOMMODATIONS    BRFQKE 

rouge  to  Chicago.     The.  syndicate  that 
ias  Ixjught  the  restaurant  privileges  at 


the  expositi6n  has  issued  its  bill  of  fare 
and  price  list.  Beefsteak,  S200,  soup 
4octs.,  vegetables,  j{o  cLs,.  tea  or  coffee 
25  cts.  etc.,  etc.  A  hungry  person  may 
get  his  appetite  appeased  for  from  five  to 
six  dollars.  Write  to  us  and  we  can  tell 
you  how  you  can  visit  Chicago  and  stay 
ten  days,  or  longer,  have  first-class  ac- 
commodations and  at  a  very  moderate 
outlay. 


"REPORT"  HAS  RECEXTLV  COMK  TO 
our  magazine  table.  Ordinarily,  new 
San  Jose  papers — and  they  are  numer- 
ously new^pass  quietly  to  the  waste 
basket  without  a  hearing.  But  in  this 
paper  we  recogitJzed  at  once  "a  voice 
and  sense  of  beauty"  that  conies  only  oc- 
casionally from  Pressdora.  "Report"  is 
well  printed  and  carefiiUy  edited;  a 
paper  that  will  brighten  and  elevate. 
We  wish  the  editress  and  publisher.  Mrs. 
A.  K.  De  Jarnette.  the  fullest  success  in 
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114  and   11»6  South  First  St., 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


MENS  AND  BOYS'  PDRNlSHINPt  GOODS. 


Neckwear  and  Underwear  a  Specialty. 


Strictly  One  Price. 


OF 


DRY    GOODS 


# 


AND 


SAN    JOSE.." 

#      FANCY  GOODS. 


Hfst     Assortment.        Lowest    Prices. 


1.     JLOEB    &    JBROTXIER, 


'|J.  Kv  Cor.i  FirsV  and  Fountain  Sts., 


8 AN  Jose.,  Cal. 


•.(jii     w^ii  It    ttj- feji.ijoy    £1     DeHcioua   -Glass    of. 

i<^3    CReptTwi    sODy^  -of-  a  plate,  of    ice    crektm^I 
/^t&p-*,  into    tHe     Hlegtint      Parlors    of'    TT^  TV     T  ~\  f7^     A     'V/^ 

J>i  Hpoeial'ty  of  Choeolate^'  arid.  T30n-Bor»s 

rieidp^^ne  324-.    ■  "-— ^^--^^      -:    -  — ^- --^^-,.: — ;         ^ 

''"Its  SotJth  First  Street.  '  • 


San  Jose.  Cal. 


her  endeavors  to  make  a  society  paper 
that  will  be  welcomed  in  every  refined 
San  Jose  home. 


THE  Oakland  Seminary  is  taking 
^higb  rank  among  the  many  excellent 
:hools  devoted  to  the  culture  of  young 
ladies.  The  school  has  a  faculty  of 
twenty  teachers  and  gives  thorough 
courses  in  the  languages,  music,  etc. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Blake,  a  teacher  of  wide  ex- 
perience is  principal.  Read  the  adver- 
ti.sement  on  another  page. 


Since  graduation,  June  '90,    Ellen  SUnloaJ 
has  taught  sixteen  months  in  th«  primary  l>e*^ 
partme&t  of  the  Georgetown  District  School. 
El  Dorado  Co.     She  is  now  engaged  in  teach- 
ing  the  Greenwood    District   School,    of  the, 
same  connty . 


How  to  get  rid  of  Ants 


FjjaARTHC^^ 


k 


ALUMNI    NOTES. 


^^XTEH^'^t 


Flora  n.  Smith.  Class  of'SS,  has  succesbfully 
taught  fur  three  and  a  half  years 

^P     On  July  18,  Carrie  M.    Thompson,  Jan     '92, 
has  opened  school  in  Alviso,  Santa  Clara  Cu. 

Maud  Porter,  June  '92,  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition to  teech  in  the  Mai  Paso  District,  Mon 
lerey  Co . 

Mamie  C  Torpey,  a  member  of  the  Class 
June  '92,  has  charge  of  Laguna  School,  San 
Mateo  Co. 


BUV    A    BOX    Of 


M.  Bapthel'^  Ant  ExtBi'minato: 


AND  Follow  Diri-ctions. 
THE  GREMTEST  HOUSEHOLD  HELP  OF  THE  AGE. 

BV     T^niL.     29     CTS, 

Address    M.    BARTHEL, 
Agaala  Wanttd  E««t)mlMr«.  SAN  JOSE,  CAU- 


onder  Millinery  Store  ^ir^^^ 
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Has  all  the  Latest  Noveltiea  in 
lio  South  First  Street, 


MILLINISl^V 

—  San   Jose,    Cal. 


■rr  DO     NOT     »«OROBT     IN     BUVINO  '  •  ■ 
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\A/atcl]e5,  •  cJeWelry  •  or  •  <Bla55  '  t®itt5. 

Or  in   having  Repairs  of  the  same  done, 
that  M.   H.  Osgood  will  give  fine  goods  and  work  and  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

M.   H.  OSGOOD.       -  ^  _       156  South  First  Street. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE 
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243  BROADWAY    N  .V.   'i\ 
INTRODUCTOBY  LECTURE  I 


BEST  CHEAPeST   ouoesT 


'HERE  was  a  time — and  that  not 
(ffsm  yg^  many  centuries  ago — when 
science  occupied  herself  only 
with  materiai  nature;  and  even  there, 
only  with  the  simpler  parts  and  parts 
most  removed  from  the  immediate 
wants  and  highest  interests  of  man. 
For  example:  —  while  kingdoms  and 
empires  were  crumbling,  and  society 
decaying  all  about  her,  she  calmly 
busied  herself  with  investigating  the 
curious  and  beautiful  properties  of  the 
carves  made  by  cutting  a  cone  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  higher  and  more 
pressing  concerns  of  human  life  she  left 
to  her  sister  Philosophy  to  solve,  and 
her  sister  Literature  to  illustrate  and 
erabodj'  in  forms  of  Beauty.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then,  that  she  should  have  been 
taunted  for  her  supposed  earthy  and 
groveling  spirit?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
she  became  a  butt  for  the  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule of  her  nimble-witted  sister  Liter- 
ature and  an  object  of  the  lofty  scorn  of 
her  imperial  sister  Philosophy  ?  But  she 
was  sadly  misjudged;  for  on  these  very 
iuvestigations,  which  seemed  then,  little 
short  of  lunacy,  are  now  based  all  our 
modern  astronomy  and  the  whole  art  of 
navigation  dependent  thereon.     She  at- 
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tacked  first  the  most  remote  things, 
because   they  were   the  most  remote  but 
because  they  were  the  simplest  and  there- 
fore the  easiest  to  be  reduced  to  law  and 
order.      She   avoided    the    nearest  and 
dearest   concerns  of   human  life    not  be-_ 
cause  they  were  nearest  and  dearest,  butl 
because  they  were  so  complex  and  diffi- 
cult that  she  despaired  of  reducing  them 
to  law.     Law  and  order  and   complete 
ness  are   her   passion.     She   is   loath  tOj 
undertake    what   she    cannot    do    thor 
oughly.     Meanwhile  content  to  work  in 
silence  in  her  own  lowly  domain,  taunted 
and  misjudged  century  after  century,  with - 
a  divine   patience,  she   bided  her   time^l 
confident   of  final    recognition.       After 
establishing    herself  firmly   in  her    first 
narrow  limits  she  commenced  the  work 
of  conquests  of  more  and  more  complex 
subjects.     From  mathemalics  she  passed- 
to   mechanics,  then    to  physics,  then  tol 
chemistry,    reducing  these  successively 
from  chaos  to  order.     Then  she  extended  _ 
her  dominion   also    to   biology.      This! 
brings   her  near   to  man,  but  not   yet  in 
his  higher  parts.     Then  she  invades  the_ 
domain  of  Brain  Physiology  and  touchesl 
now  the  borders  of  Psychology.     Last  of 
all  in  these  latter  times  she  dares  to  in- 
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vade  also  tbe  domain  of  Sociology  and 
tbus  touches  at  last  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  mau  and  the  noblest  department 
of  thought,  the  science  of  social  organ- 
ization, of  social  progress,  of  politics  and 
of  government.  Now  at  last  her  tran- 
scendent worth  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

For  ages  upon  ages,  like  Cinderella 
she  sat  among  the  ashes,  content  to  do 
her  bumble  work,  while  her  proud  sis- 
ters flaunted  their  gaudy  colors  in  the 
eyes  of  an  admiring  world.  But  now  at 
last,  touched  by  the  fair  w^and  of  Reason, 
she  is  transformed  into  a  Princess  fit  to 
govern  the  world. 

But  is  it  not  barelv  possible  that  al- 
though now  exalted  into  a  Queen,  some 
of  her  kitchen  ways  and  kitchen  thoughts 
still  cling  about  her  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
having  worked  so  long  in  the  ashes  she 
still  imagines  that  all  things  are  but 
different  fornas  of  dust  and  ashes  ?  Does 
she  not  still  look  too  much  downward  to 
earth  instead  of  upward  to  Heaven  ?  In 
a  word:  Is  there  not  in  modem  science 
too  strong  a  tendency  to  drag  down 
everything  to  a  material  plane  ?  It  has 
been  my  constant  effort — I  deem  it  my 
highest  mission  in  life — to  resist  this  ten- 
dency in  myself  and  to  counteract  it  in 
others,  by  an  appeal  in  the  name  of 
science — an  appeal  from  her  louver  self 
to  her  higher  self — from  Cinderella  the 
kitchen-maid  to  Cinderella  tbe  Royal 
Princess,  in  a  word  to  lift  Science  to  the 
recognition  of  her  own  glorious  mission 
— that  of  verifying  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  rational  form  and  a  rational  basis 
to  all  our  noblest  l^eliefs  and  aspirations. 

Meanwhile,  howev-er,  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  out  of  these  ancient  antago- 
nisms and  traditional  tendencies,  there 
has  grown  up  two  opposite  modes  of 
viewing  Nature,  which  may  be  said  to 
characterize  Literature  and  Philosophy 
on  tbe  one  hand  and  Science  on  the 


other — the  one  the  natural  result  of  dea 
ing  with  man  in  his  higher  activiti 
alone,  the  other,  of  dealing  at  first  <i 
//>'<'/v  and  even  yet  mainly  with  man 
his  lower  actixnties.  The  final  outco 
of  tbe  one  is  a  spiritual  philosophy  di 
spising  our  material  nature,  of  the  othei 
material  philosophy  ignoring  our  spiritu 
nature.  These  two  camps  of  thong' 
have  always  been  at  feud,  but  now  a 
preparing  for  final  struggle.  Of  cour 
the  battle-ground  will  be  the  nature 
man.  For  there,  if  any  where,  these  t* 
the  spiritual  and  the  material  meet  ai 
mingle. 

There  are  then,  two  extreme  viewsr 
the  old  and  the  new — as  to  the  relati( 
of  man  to  Nature  and  especially  to  t] 
animal  kingdom.  According  to  the 
— the  old — there  is  an  infinite  golf 
arating  man  from  all  else  in  Nature.  T1 
difference  between  man  and  the  bigb 
animal  is  far  greater  than  that  betw< 
the  highest  animal  and  the  lowest  i 
crobe  and  the  phenomena  in  the 
cases  belong  to  entirely  different  ordi 
and  are  therefore  wholly  incommen 
able,  Mau  must  Ije  set  over  as 
equivalent  not  only  against  the  wh 
animal  kingdom,  but  against  all  Natl 
beside. — Nature  the  divine  revelatii 
and  man  the  interpreter.  According 
the  other — the  new — it  is  impossible 
exaggerate  the  closeness  of  the  conni 
tion  of  mau  to  the  animal  kingdoi 
Every  bone,  muscle,  nerve  or  other 
gan  of  the  body  and  every  faculty  of 
mind  has  its  correspondent  in  anima 
of  which  those  in  man  are  but 
slightly  modified  form.  Man  has  grw 
up  out  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  grad 
evolution  and  is  even  yet  nothing 
than  the  highest  animal. 

Again:  we  find  the  same  two  ex 
views — the  old  and  the  new —  as  to 


organization  of  society  and  the  firt 
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an.     According  to  the  one — -the  old — 
hese  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  wich 
ny   law   of  lower  Nature.      They   are 
holly  the  result  of  our  spiritual  nature, 
list  be  studied  wholly  apart  from  ma- 
rial  laws,  and  can  receive  no  assistance 
hatever   from  science.      According   to 
he  other — the  new — the  organization  of 
e  animal  body  is  the  type   of  the  or- 
anization  of  the  social  body,  and  all  the 
irinciples  and  methods  of  Biology  must 
carried   over  bodily    into  the   higher 
eld  of  Sociology.     Nature  is  one,  with- 
t  a  break  from  the  inorganic  and  dead 
brough    the   organic   and   living   up  to 
Jhe  intellectual  and  moral.     No  iserma- 
ent  progress   can  be  made   in    the  ra- 
ional    knowledge    i.   e.    the   science   of 
an,  except  by  identifying  it  with  that 
:of    lower    nature.        Human    Anatomy 
jiever  made  any  scientific  progress  until 
t  became  a  part  of  comparative  anatomy; 
nor  human  physiology  until  it   became 
comparative   Physiology.     So  also   must 
psychology  be  studied  in  relaliou  to  the 
psychical  phenomena  of  animals,  Sociol- 
ogy in  connection  with  Biology  and  So- 
cial Progress  in  connection  with  organic 
evolution  before  these  can  become  truly 
scientific. 

Now  it  has  been  often  and  truly  said, 
that  in  all  such  cases  of  extreme  mu- 
tually-excluding views,  both  are  right 
and  both  are  wrong.  Each  is  right  from 
its  own  point  of  view,  but  wrong  in  ex- 
cluding the  other  point  of  view.  There- 
fore a  true  philcsophy  is  found  only  in 
a  more  comprehensive  view  which  shall 
combine  and  reconcile  the  apparent  op- 
posites — not  indeed  by  fooltftjf  their  dif- 
ferences, but  by  transcending  them,  i.  e. 
by  including  what  is  true  in  both  and 
(xplaining  their  diflferences.  A  true 
philosophy  is  not  a  compromise,  a  mere 
mixture  of  opposite  extremes.  It  is  a 
stereoscopic  combinatiou  of  two  differeut 


surface  views  into   one  solid   tri-dimen 
sional  reality.     Now,  such  a  more  com' 
prehensive   and  therefore  more  rational 
view  I  am  convinced,  is  to  be  found  io- 
niy    own    view    of  the   origin  of  mann 
spirit  (of  his  body  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion).    Of  the  origin,  I  say  of  man's  spirit 
from   the  aujma   or  soul  or  intelligent 
principle  of  animals — of  the  Pueuma  of 
man  from  the  Psyche  of  animals — by  a 
process  of  evolution.      According    to   this 
view,    (a    view    which    I  have    urged 
so    often,    and    in    season    and    some- 
times   perhaps   out   of    season,    in    my 
published  writings  and  unpublished  ad*j 
dresses  that  it  seems  to  me  almost  an  im^ 
pertinence   to    bring   it   forward   again. 
But  1  have  no  right  to  think   that  many, 
or  perhaps  any  of  you,  are  familiar  with 
it.     When  I  was  younger  I  had  a  great 
fear  even  horror  of  repeating  myself,  as 
showing  poverty  of  thought.     But  I  have 
gotten  over  all  that  now.     I  have  learned.! 
that  such  fear  is  evidence  of  an  over-esti- 
mate  of  the    impressions    we   make  oa_ 
others.     I  have  learned  that  in  order  tofl 
make    any    permanent    impression    we 
must  give   line  upon    line   and   precept 
upon  precept,  here  a  little  there  a  great 
deal.     It   must   be   but  a  bare   mention 
this   time,    however.      O'lb'    enough   to 
make  what  I  say  further  on  intelligible.) 
According   to  this  view,   then,  spirit  in 
embryo  in    the   womb  of  nature  as   the. 
anima  of  auimals — unconscious  of  itself, 
but  slowly   developing  through  all  geo- 
logic time,  at  last  came  to    birth    into  a 
higher    spiritual,     immortal    world — at 
last   became    self-con.scious,    self-active, 
free  spirit  in  man.     Thus  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  evolution  of  the  organic  kingdom 
through    infinite    time   becomes   naught 
else   than  a  divine   method  for   the  cre- 
ation of  spirits.     Can  there  be  a  grander 
idea  of  the  significance  of  Nature  thaa 
this? 
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Now  this  view  of  the  origin  of  man's 
spirit  completely  explains  as  none  other 
does  the  paradox  of  human  nature.  It 
completely  explains,  as  none  other  does, 
the  closeness  of  the  connection,  and  yet 
the  infinitude  of  the  difference  between 
the  free  spirit  of  man  and  the  Psyche  of 
animals,  between  the  social  organ- 
ism and  the  animal  body,  and  between 
social  progress  and  organic  evolution. 
I,  on  a  previous  occasion  dwelt 
on  one  these,  viz..  the  close  rela- 
tion yet  infinite  difference  between 
the  social  organism  and  the  animal  body. 
My  object  now  is  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
other  viz. :  the  close  relation  and  yet  in- 
finite differences  between  human  pro- 
gress and  organic  evolution. 

I  assume,  then,  the  truth  of  the  view 
above  presented  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  man's  spirit,  referring  you  to  my  pre- 
vious writings  for  the  proof.  I  assume 
therefore  that  organic  evolution  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  achieved  its  end  and 
reached  its  goal,  in  man.  But  as  spirit 
in  embryo  in  animals  was  born  into  a 
higher  plane  of  activity  in  man,  so  or- 
ganic evolution  reaching  its  goal  and 
completion  in  man  wa.s  immediately 
transferred  to  this  higher  plane  and  be- 
came human  evolution  or  social  progress. 
As  organic  evolution  stretched  forward 
throughout  all  geologic  time  to  reach  its 
goal  and  completion  in  man  so  must  hu- 
man evolution  ever  press  forward  to 
reach  its  goal  and  completion  in  the 
tWfa/  man  the  Divine  man.  Now  on  this 
new  and  higher  plane  all  the  factors  of 
organic  evolution  must  continue  to  oper- 
ate as  before;  for  man  is  also  an  animal. 
As  before,  the  environment  physical  and 
organic  must  modify  the  activities  bodily 
and  mental;  as  before  use  and  disuse  of 
organs  and  faculties  must  produce  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  parts  used — and 
such  modifications  whether  by  the  one 


factor  or  the  other  will  accumola' 
through  successive  Kenerations  by  hered 
ity;  as  before  the  struggle  for  life  an 
sur\'ival  of  the  fittest  must  operate  i 
perfect  the  race.  All  this  is  as  true 
man  as  of  animals.  But  there  is — the 
must  be  a  new  factor  introduced  rigl 
here.  A  factor  which  immediately  taki 
control  of  all  other  factors,  transform 
their  character  and  using  them  for 
own  higher  purposes.  This  new  ai 
higher  factor,  if  factor  it  may  be  call 
(  for  it  is  much  more)  is  the  conscious,  v< 
untary  co-operation  of  the  thing  evolvii 
— viz. ,  the  spirit  of  man — in  the  work 
its  own  evolution. 

This  new  factor  is  the  necessary  resu 
of  the  awaking  of  spirit  from  previoti 
embryonic  sleep  into  self-conscious,  sel 
active  life.  It  must  therefore  have  coi 
meuced  its  activity  at  the  time  of  fii 
emergence  of  humanity  out  of  animaUtj' 
But  at  first  it  must  have  been  very  feeble. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  his  evoluti 
man,  like  other  animals,  was  large 
urged  on  by  forces  of  organic  evolati 
unknowing  and  uncaring  whither 
tended.  But  more  and  more  as  civil 
tion  advanced  this  higher  and  distin 
ively  human  factor  became  dominant  i 
til  now  in  the  higher  races  and  in  high 
civilized  communities  it  takes  almost 
tire  control  of  evolution.  This/r«, 
conscious,  self  determined  evolution 
distinguish  it  from  the  necessary  evoluti 
of  the  organic  kingdom  we  call  Progrti 

But  as  already    said,  when   this   n€ 
and  distinctively  human  factor  appeal 
the  previously   operating  factors   do  n 
disappear,  but  only  become  subordina' 
They  not  only  still  exist,  but  they  ui 
derlie  and    condition  the   activity  of  t 
higher  factor.     This  is  only  one  illttsi 
tion  of  a  universal  law  of  oigauized  : 
lure.      lu   every    system   of    correlai 
parts  in  harmonic  relation  with  one ) 
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oiner  by  mutual  dependence,  the  higher 
stands  above  and  doniintes  the  lower; 
but  the  lower  underlies  and  conditions 
the  higher.  The  spirit  dominates  the 
body;  and  more  and  more  in  proportion 
to  spiritual  energy;  but  the  body  under- 
lies and  conditions  the  activity  of  the 
spirit.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  organs 
of  the  body  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  their  relation  to  one  anothar.  The 
same  is  true  also  of  the  factors  of  human 
evolution.  The  higher,  self-directed, 
distinctively  human  factor  substantially 
takes  control  and  directs  the  movement, 
but  the  lower  or  organic  factors  underlie 
and  condition  and  limit  its  activity  on 
every  side. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  is  a 
close  resemblance,  yet  infinite  difference 
between  human  progress  and  organic 
evolution.  The  resemblance  almost 
amounting  to  identity  in  many  respects 
(arising  of  course  from  the  operation  of 
the  organic  factors)  has  been  pointed  out 
by  all  recent  writers  especially  and  with 
profuse  illustration  and  almost  tedious 
insistence  by  Herbert  Spencer.  These 
are  therefore  already  familiar  to  you.  I 
have  myself  also  on  several  occasions  in- 
sisted on  this  resemblance.  My  object 
now  will  be  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief 
some  of  the  differences,  even  contrasts 
between  them  produced  wholly  by  the 
introductiou  of  the  »ai>  factor — differ- 
ences which  are  usually  ignored  or 
slurred  over  or  else  minimized  by  evo- 
lutionists because  modern  science  seems 
to  think  it  must  ignore  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man  ou  pain  of  being  thought  un- 
scientific. See  then  some  of  these  con- 
trasts: 

I.  lu  organic  evolution  Nature  oper- 
ates by  necessary  law  without  the  con- 
scious co-operation  of  the  thing  evolving. 
In  human  progress  the  spirit  of  mau  vol- 
untarily co-uperates  with  nature  in  the 


work  of  its  own  evolution  and  even  as- 
sumes to  take  the  whole  process   mainly^ 
into  its  own  hands.      Now  this  new  voli 
untary  factor  consists  essentially  of  th« 
formation  and  pursuit  of  Ideals — the  voU 
untary   striving   after  higher  and  bett 
things  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race. 
We  indeed,  form   Ideals,  but  our  Ideals 
react  and   form   us.      Yes.    we   are  aln 
formed  hy  our  ideaLs.      As  are  his  ideals, 
such  is  the  man.     Alas!  how  poor  are 
the  ideals  of  some.      Organic  evolutioM 
is  by  necessary  law — human   evolution  is 
by  zfree  law,  /.  e.  by  law  freely  followed; 
organic  evolution  is  by  a  vis  a  tergo,  a  pushJ 
tng  upward  and  onward  from  below  and 
behind,      Human    progress   whether   in 
the  individual  or  in  the  race  is  hy  a.  vis  0^ 
fronte,  a   drawing   upward   and   onward 
from  above  and  in  front;  an  aspiration — 
an  attraction  toward  an  ideal.       Organ 
evolution  is  by  the  Law  of   Force;    Ha 
man  progress  is  by  the  Law  of  Love, 

2.  In  organic  evolution  the  fittest  an 
tho.se  most  in  harmony  with  the  physical 
environment  and  therefore  they  survive. 
In  human  progress  the  fittest  are  thos^ 
most  in  harmony  with  the  ideal,  and  often, 
especially  in  early  stages  of  development 
when  man  is  under  the  dominion  of  thcfl 
organic  factors  aud  the  distinctive  human 
factor    is   still   feeble,   they   do  not  sur- 
vive because  not  in  harmony   with  the* 
social  environment.     But   while  the  fit- 
test individuals  may  indeed  perish,  the 
ideal  survives  in  the  race  aud  will  eventu- 
ally triumph. 

3.  In  organic  evolution  the  weak,   thi 
sick,  the  helpless,  the   old,  the  unfit   in 
any  way  perish  and  ou^ht  to  perish.  Alas! 
how  much  good  poetry  and  noble   senti- 
ment has  been  wasted  over  this  supposed 
dreadful,  pitiless,  cruel  law  of  nature.     I 
cannot  stop  ' 
peat: — In 
perish  a 
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the  oohr  wajr  of  streastbemog  tbe  N^tJ 
9K  ftfiirmi  nafcare  of  the  specks,  and  thos 
•fcartTtn^  forward  evolotioo  tottscsl- 
■matinin  in  man.  In  hninan  progress. 
«r  coaUaiy.  the  weak,  tbe  sick,  the  belp- 
la».  Ibe  unfit  in  any  wmy,  are  sartaiwrd 
aad  MffA/  l[»  Ar  sutiaiMtd,  becaose  syn- 
y,  love  and  pity  strengthens  the  sptnt, 
moral  nature,  tbe  distinctive  hnman 
Bnt  remember  that  in  this  ma- 
larial world  of  oars  and  doriag  this  otzr 
cutbly  lile,  tbe  spirit  or  moral  nature  is 
ttM^taoned  by  the  pb>-sical  nattinr — the 
hoaaa  bjr  tbe  animal.  Therefore  in  all 
oor  attempts  to  help  the  weak,  we  must 
be  caieful  to  avoid  tbe  poisoning  of  tbe 
blood  and  weakening  of  the  physical 
Ttf  or,  and  thus  the  perpetuation  of  weak- 
aea*  by  inheritance.  This  gravest  of 
•ocial  problems,  viz:  How  shall  we 
obejr  the  higher  spiritual  law  of  love  and 
mntual  help  wiibottt  weakening  the 
blood  of  tbe  race  by  the  inheritance  and 
tbe  sptrit  of  tbe  race  by  removing  the 
peceaMty  of  self  help.  This  problem,  I 
belie\'e,  can  and  will  be  solved  by  a  ra- 
tional education,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral.  But  1  forbear.  Thus  is  too 
vride  a  subject  to  be  followed  up  now. 

4.  In  organic  evolution  the  bodily 
form  and  structure  must  continually 
change  in  order  to  keep  in  barraouy  with 
the  ever-changing  environment.  In 
other  words,  organic  evolution  is  by  con- 
tinual change  of  species,  genera,  families, 
etc.  There  must  be  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  new  forms  by  modification  of  old 
forma.  In  human  evolution  or  progress, 
on  the  contrary — and  more  and  more  as 
civili/atiou  advances  —  man  modifies 
the  environment  so  as  to  bring  it  in  har- 
mony with  himself  and  his  wants:  and 
therefore  there  is  no  longer  necessity  for 
change  of  lx)dily  form  and  structure,  or 
king  of  new  species  of  man.     Human 

fblution  is  not  by  modification  of  form 


— new  species — but   by   modificatioa  of' 
spirit,    new   planes    of    activity,  higlwj 
chaiacter.     And    tbe   spirit  is  modifid! 
not  by  the  pressure  of  an  external  phjvl 
ical  environment ,  but    by  the   ati 
ioRX:  of  and  interna/  spiritual  ideal— 
by   antagionistic   struggle   and  sumnl 
but  by  generous,  co-o|>erative  eraulitii 
in  pursuit  of  tbe  highest. 

5  The  way  of  evolution  toward 
highest — t  e.  from  Protozoan  to 
and  from  lowest  man  to  the  Ideal 
is  a  very  "strait  and  narrow  way,"ani 
few  there  be  that  find  it.  In  the  case 
organic  e\-olation  it  is  so  strait  and 
narrow  that  any  divergence  therefrom,  is 
fatal  to  upward  movement  of  the  diver;- 
ing  form  toward  its  goal,  man.  Once 
get  off  the  track  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  on  it  again.  No  living  form  of  ani- 
mal is  to-day  on  its  way  man-ward,  or 
can  by  any  possibility  develop  into  maa. 
They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
There  is  none  going  right,  no  not  one. 
The  organic  kingdom  developing  through 
all  geologic  time  may  be  likened  to  a  tree 
whose  trunk  is  deep  buried  in  the  lowest 
strata,  whose  great  limbs  were  separated 
in  early  geologic  times,  whose  second- 
ar>'  branches  diverged  in  middle  geologic 
times,  and  whose  extreme  twiglets,  bat 
also  its  graceful  foliage,  its  beautifal 
flowers  and  luscious  fruits  are  the  faunis 
and  floras  of  the  present  day.  But  this 
tree  of  evolution  is  an  ex-current  stem  con- 
tinuous through  its  clustering  branches 
straight  to  the  terminal  shoot,  man.  Ooct  _ 
leave  this  stem  as  a  branch,  and  it  is  easy  I 
to  continue  growing  in  the  direction 
chosen,  but  impossible  to  get  back  on  to 
the  straight  upward  way  to  the  highest. 
Such  is  the  inexorable  law  in  organu 
evolution.  Now  in  human  evolution 
the  same  law  holds  indeed,  but  with  a 
diflference.  If  individual  or  race  gels 
off  from  the  "strait  and  narrow  way"  to 
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le  highest,  the  divine  ideal,  it  is   hard, 

^crj'  hard  to  get  back.     Hard  I  say,  but 

imtposiibU,  because  man's  own  volun- 

iry  effort  is  the  chief  factor  in  his  own 
^volution.       By    virtue   of    selt'activitj', 

iTough  the  use  of  reason  and  co-opera- 
Bon  iu  the    vork  of  his  own   evolution. 

lan  alone  of  all  created  things  is  able  to 
:tify  an  error  of  direction  and  return 
kgain  to  the  deserted  way. 

6.    A'e  have  spoken  of  several  factors 
►f  organic  evolution.     These  are   of  dif- 

;rent  grades  in  the  scale  of  energy  and 
lave  been  introduced  on  the  earth  in  a 

;gular  order  of  succession.  I  will  not 
jtop  to  show  this,   but  only  state  now, 

lat  wheuever  a  higher  factor  is  intro- 
laced,  it  immediately  assumes  control 
ind  previous  factors  sink  into  subordi- 
late  positions.  But  iu  human  evolution 
the  self-determining  factor,  when  it  conies 
in  with  the  birth  of  spirit   in  man,  not 

tonly  assumes  control  but  transforms  all 
Other  factors  and  uses  them  iu  a  new 
way  and  for  its  own  higher  purposes.  Or 
to  put  it  another  way:  I  have  called 
this  self-determined  co  opeiation  in  the 
work  of  evolution,  "a  factor."     But  it  is 

tniuch  more  than  a  mere  factor  co-ordi- 
nate with  other  factors.  It  lifts  evolu- 
tion into  a  new  and  higher  plane.  It  is 
»a  new  kind  of  evolution;  an  evolution  in 
another  world  and  determined  by  another 
and  higher  nature,  the  spiritual.     As  ex- 

•  ternal physical  nature  uses  many  factors 
to  carry  forward  organic  evolution,  so 
the  internal  spiritual   nature,   character- 

•  istic  of  man  alone,  uses  these  same  fac- 
•tors  on  a  higher  plane  and  in  a  new  way 
to  carry  forward  human  evolution  or 
progress.  Thu-s.  for  example,  one  or- 
ganic factor,  the  environment,  is  modi- 
fied or  even  totally  changed,  so  as  to  af- 
tfect  suitably  the  human  organism.  This 
is  what  we  call  Hygeine .  Again  use  and 
disuse,  another  factor  is  similarly  trans- 
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formed.     The  various  organs  of  the  body 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  deliberately 
used     in    such   wise   and  in   such    de- 
gree  as    to    produce    the     highest    ef- 
ficency   of  each  part,   and   the  greatest 
strength     and     beauty    of    the    whole. 
What    is    this    but    Education,    physical, 
mental  and  moral?     So  also  the  selective  ^ 
factors  are  similarly   transformed,    audj 
Natural  selection  becomes  rational  selec- 
tion.    We   all    know    how    successfully 
this  method  is  applied  to  domestic  ani'l 
mals  and  cultivated  plants  in  the  forma 
tion   of  useful   and    beautiful   varieties 
Why  should  it  not  be  applied  also  in  the 
improvement  of  the  race  by   selection  o 
our  mates  in  marriage   and   iu    the  im- 
provement of  society  by  selection  of  our 
rulers,  our  law-makers,  and  our  teachers 
Alas!  how  little  even  yet  does  Reason 
control   our  selection   in    these    things. 
How  largely  are  we  yet  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  law  of  organic  evolution. 

7.  Evolution,  defined  as  the  derivative 
origin  of  organic  forms,  or  the  origin  of 
organic  forms  by  descent  with  modifica- 
tions, is  alaw  as  certain  and  as  universal 
as  the  law  of  gravitation.  This  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  discussion  among    .scientific  _ 
men.     But  the  causes,  \.hc factors,  the  pro-m 
cesses  of  evolution,  the  details  of  the  man- 
ner  in   which  evolution  is  carried   out,  _ 
these  are  still  in  the  realm  of  discussion.  ■ 
Now    in   these    latest   times,    there    has 
arisen    a  class  of  naturalists,    including 
some  of  the  highest  rank,  such  as  Weis-1 
mann,   Wallace  and    Lankesler,  who  far 
outstrip  Darwin  himself  in  their  estimate  _ 
of  the  distinctive   Darwinian    factor    of  I 
Natural   selection.     They    try    to   show 
that  Natural  selection  is  the  one  sole  and  _ 
sufficient  cause  of  evolution,  that  changes! 
in  the  individual  whether  as  the  effect  of 
the  environment  or  by  use  and  disuse  of , 
organs,    are   uot  inherited   at    all, 
therefore  cannot  carry  forward  evolutioul 
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from  generation  to  generation — that  La- 
marck was  wholly  wrong  and  that  Dar- 
win (in  connection  with  Wallace)  was 
the  sole  founder  of  the  true  theory  of 
evolution,  and.  finally  that  Darwin  was 
wrong  only  in  making  any  terms  what 
ever  with  Lamarck. 

I  cannot  at  all  accept  this  view,  but  I 
shall  not  stop  to  argue  the  question  now, 
partly  because  I  have  not  the  time,  and 
partly  because  it  is  unsuitable  for  popu- 
lar presentation.  I  have  done  so  in 
another  article.  I  wish  only  to  point 
out  some  of  its  logical  consequences 
when  applied  to  human  progress;  conse- 
quences which  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  these  Biologists;  conse- 
quences which,  it  seems  to  rae,  are 
nothing  less  than  a  "reductio  ad- 
absurdum"  for  this  view. 

In  organic  evolution  when  the  strug- 
gle for  life  is  fierce  and  pitiless  as  it  now 
is  among  the  higher  animals.  Natural 
selection  is  probably  by  far.  the  most  po- 
tent factor.  It  is  at  least  conceivable, 
(though  not  at  all  probable)  that  at 
the  present  time  organic  evolution,  at 
least  among  the  higher  animals,  might  be 
carried  on  mainly  if  not  wholly  by  this 
factor  alone.  But  in  human  evolution 
especially  in  civilized  communities,  this 
is  impossible.  If  Weisraann  and  Wal- 
lace be  right,  then,  alas,  for  all  our 
hopes  of  race  improvement,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  For  natural  selection 
will  never  be  applied  by  man  to  himself, 
as  it  is  by  nature  to  organisms,  for  his 
spiritual  nature  forbids.  Reason  may 
freely  use  the  Lamarckian  factors  of  en- 
vironment and  of  use  and  disuse,  but  is 
debarred  the  unscrupulous  use  of  natural 
selection  as  its  only  method.  As  this  is 
an  important  point,  I  stop  to  explain: 

All  enlightened  schemes  of  physical 
culture  and  improvement  of  physical 
health  or  Hygeine,   although    directed 


primarily  to  secure  the  strength,  il 
health  and  happiness  of  Xh^  present  go 
tion,  yet  are  sustained  and  enaobled  I 
the  conviction  that  the  impro\'enieiit 
the  individuals  of  each  generation  eni 
by  inheritance  into  the  gradual  impro* 
ment  of  the  Race.  All  our  schemes 
education,  intellectual  and  moral,  thoa| 
certainly  intended  mainly  for  the  ii 
provement  of  the  individual,  are  glorifi 
by  the  hope  that  the  Race  also  is  there! 
gradually  elevated.  It  is  true  th 
these  hopes  are  usually  extravagant 
is  true  that  the  whole  of  the  improvemi 
of  one  generation  is  not  carried  forwaf 
by  inheritance  into  the  next.  It  is  tra 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  by  educatii 
raise  a  lower  race  up  to  the  plane  of 
higher  in  a  few  generations  or  even  afd 
centuries.  But  there  is — there  muit  h 
at  least  a  small  residuum,  be  it  ever 
small,  carried  forward  from  each  genen 
tion  to  the  next,  which  accumulatii 
from  age  to  age  determines  the  slo 
evolution  of  the  Race.  Are  ail  the 
hopes  then  baseless?  They  are  so 
Weismann  and  Wallacs  are  right.  If 
be  true  that  Reason  must  direct  th 
course  of  human  progress,  and  if  it  b 
also  true,  as  these  Biologists  assert,  ihi 
selection  of  the  fittest  is  the  only  metbi 
which  can  be  used  by  Reason,  then  ih 
dreadful  law  of  pitiless  destruction  ofti 
weak,  the  helpless,  the  sick,  the  oU 
must,  with  Spartan  firmness,  be  volui 
tarily  and  deliberately  carried  ofll 
Against  such  a  course  we  instinctive 
revolt  with  horror  because  contrary 
the  law  of  our  spiritual  nature. 

But  the  use  by  Reason  of  the  Lamarc 
ian  factors,  as  already  shown,  is  not 
tended  with  any  such  revolting  coi 
quences.  All  our  hopes  of  Race  ii 
provement  therefore  are  strictly  o<i 
ditioned  on  the  efficacy  of  these  factot 
i.  e,  on  the  fact  that  useful  changes 
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leinrtividualsof  each  generation  effected 

a  healthy  environment  or  by   educa- 

|on,  physical,  mental  and  moral  are  to 

>me  extent  inherited  and  accumulated 
the  Race. 

8.  Lastly:  We  have  said  that  the  new 
tor  introduced  with  man,  is  a  volun- 
tary co-operation  in  process  of  evolution, 
striving  toward  a  higher  condition,  a 
iwing  forward  and  upward  by  the  at- 

ractive  force  of  Ideals.     Man   contrary 
all  else  in  Nature  is  transformed,  not 


in  shape  by  an  external  environment,  but 
in  character  by  his  own  Ideals.  Now  this 
capacity,  characteristic  of  man  alone,  of 
forming  Ideals,  and  this  conscious,  vol- 
untary— aften  passionate  pursuit  of  such 
Ideals — whence  comes  it?  When  anal- 
yzed and  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
it  is  naught  else  than  the  consciousness 
in  man,  of  his  close  relationship  to  the 
Infinite  and  the  persistent  attempt  to 
realize   the  Divine  in  human  character. 
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I. 


LAWS   OF   CHILDHOOD. 

IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Teacher,  I 
expounded  briefly  the  Laws  of  Co- 
■  ordinate  Activity  and  Environment. 
I  endeavored*^to  show  my  readers  in  a 
simple  way  that  the  child  is  a  being  of 
life  and  activity  wonderfully  influenced 
by  his  environments;  and  that  these  two 
laws  bore  directly  on  his  social  nature. 
In  this  number  I  will  conclude  the 
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SOCIOLOGICAL    LAWS. 


3.  Law  of  Habit: — Closely  bound  up 
with  all  the  Laws  of  Childhood,  and  es- 
j>ecially  with  the  Laws  of  Activity  and 
Environment,  do  we  find  the  I.raw  of 
Habit.  It  affects  every  side  and  phase  of 
the  child's  life — whether  physical. 
mental,  moral,  social  and   spiritual,  but 


perhaps   it    influences    the    sociological 
phases  of  human  life  the  most. 

Habit  arises  in  human  life  in  this  way: 
The  law  of  activity  spends  the  life  forces 
of  the  child  along  certain  lines  and  in  - 
many  ways.      Every  repetition  of  an  act! 
makes  the  act  easier  to  perform.     Envir- 
onment   furnishes    thousands   of  stimu- 
lants to  action  in  these  many  lines,  and 
training  quickens,  perfects  and  makes  ac- 
tion easier.     Thus   the   whole   being  of  j 
the  child  comes  to  act   in    these  familiar 
channels  much  quicker  and  easier    than 
in   new   and  unused  ones.     The   organs 
and  parts  most  used  receive  a  larger  flow 
of  blood   and   nourishment  than  others, 
thus  they  have  an  increased  strength  as 
well  as  an  increasing  tendency  to  act  in , 
the  fixed  channels.     In  a  word    habit  is 
grown  into  the  life  and  organisation  0/  the 
grooving  child.     Activity,     Environment, 
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Experience  repeated  over  and  over  are 
the  elements  that  form  habit.  This  is 
true  whether  the  powers  involved  are 
physical,  mental,  social,  moral  or  spirit 
ual.  The  whole  nature  of  the  child  be- 
comes fashioned  along  the  lines  of  its  ac- 
tivity, environment,  training  and  expe- 
rience. Habit  then  is  not  only  the 
child's  second  nature,  but  is  its  new  na- 
ture, its  character,  its  trained  life  and 
education. 

Habit  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  education  and  human  life. 
The  new  education  recognizes  its  potency 
in  all  its  forms.  Habit  is  the  principal 
element  that  enters  into  all  kinds  of 
modern  training.  The  kindergarten 
gains  in  power  greatly  over  the  school 
by  the  formation  of  habit  in  all  its  exer- 
cises. In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  its  power  in  developing  child  life. 
The  high  standard  of  both  the  kinder- 
garten and  .school  should  l)e  at  all  times 
the  formation  of  right  habits  of  feeling, 
right  habits  of  thinking  and  right  habits 
of  acting.  In  the  great  work  of  Child 
Study,  now  enlisting  thousands  every 
year  for  the  first  time,  little  will  be  done 
of  value  if  the  child's  habits  pass  un- 
studied. For  how  can  we  know  what 
the  child  is,  thinks,  feels  and  does,  if  we 
do  not  know  how  he  came  to  be  what  he 
is.  How  he  came  to  feel  and  think,  say 
and  do  what  he  does? 

4.  T/ie  Law  of  Sociality: — The  expres- 
sion of  the  life  forces  of  the  child  in  so- 
cial work  and  relations  is  controlled  by 
the  Law  of  Sociality.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  social  instinct.  But  it  is  more 
than  an  instinct,  or  an  impulse  and  ten- 
dency. It  is  a  law,  for  it  directs  and  or- 
ders the  activities  of  the  child  into  lines 
and  relations,  established  by  race  habits, 
customs,  experiences  and  institutions. 
By  virtue  of  the  law  the  life  of  mau  is 
changed  from  the  savage  state   into  the 
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civilized.  In  the  savage  this  social  fore 
or  law  is  weak,  but  it  grows  ag 
strengthens  in  the  nature  of  man  wil 
the  growth  and  strengthening  of  civiliz 
tion.  So  the  child  of  our  civilizatic 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  large  sto< 
of  hereditary  social  tendencies,  all 
which  are  controlled  by  the  Law  of  S< 
ciality. 

The  tendency  of  man  in  all  stages 
civilization  to  move  and  act  in  accon 
ance  with  some  forms  of  this  Law  of  So 
ciality  is  very  apparent.  And  the  lin 
child  manifests  the  same  tendencies  vc 
early  in  life.  The  little  child  shoi 
strong  hereditary  tendencies  to  repa 
the  social  life  of  its  parents  and  race.ai 
a  capacity  for  new  social  experiences  ai 
developments.  We  see  this  illustrttfl 
in  the  education  of  Indians,  Negroes  » 
inferior  races.  Occasionally  the  youB 
instructed  and  trained  will  go  back 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  their  ai 
cestors. 

This  Law  of  Sociality  should  recei\'e 
fuller  expression  in  all  educational  wor 
than  it  receives  to-day.  The  chi 
should  early  be  initiated  into  sociologia 
work,  co-operative  exercises,  and  trail 
ing  in  morals  and  politeness.  Sod 
work  and  co-operation  should  fora 
prominent  feature  of  all  kindergarti 
and  school  courses.  In  this  way  the 
cial  power  of  the  child  would  be  unfold 
and  trained  into  action.  If  the  child 
fitted  in  any  sense  for  complete  liWi 
he  must  be  trained  to  work  and  act  as 
individual  alone  and  as  a  member  of  I 
community.  This  is  very  importai 
The  co-operative  power  must  be  de 
oped.  The  tendency  of  our  times  is 
do  the  vast  amount  ot  work  of  the  wo 
and  to  control  every  thing  by  social  U 
and  organization.  The  work  of 
world  is  no  longer  done  by  the  single 
lone  worker.      It  is  done  by  the  uni 
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co-operative  workers.  There  is  more 
|an  strength  in  union  and  co-operation. 

lere  is  economy,  there  is  perfection, 
lere  is  a  saving  of  human  life,  there  is  a 
leasure,  and  a  steady  march  of  progress 

idreamed  of  in  the  days  of  issolated  ef- 


n. 

BERTHA  VON  M.\RENHOLTZ  BUELOW. 

Bertha  von  Marenholtz-Buelow  died 
Dresden  in  January.  This  noble  wo- 
lan  was  the  co-worker  with  Froebel 
luring  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 
}he  was  born  in  1811,  lived  to  the  ripe 
jld  age  of  82,  and  died  with  the  bless- 
igs  of  all  kindergarten  workers  and 
>vers  of  childhood.  She  was  twenty- 
line  years  younger  than  Froebel.  was 
learly  forty  when  she  first  met  and  be- 
ime  interested  in  his  unique  education, 
knd  lived  nearly  forty-one  years  after  his 
leatb.  She  inherited  wealth  and  title, 
md  with  her  cultured  mind  and  moth- 

"erly  heart  was  able  to  translate  and  ex- 
pound Froebel's  doctrines  better  than 
he.  She  introduced  the  great  reformer 
to  many  crowned  heads,  rulers  and 
princes,  and  obtained  for  him  interviews 

hnd  audiences  with  many  eminent  peo- 
ple in  gevernnient  and  education. 

She  espoused  his  rause  most  fully  and 
soulfully,  and  after  his  death  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  preventing  its  relapse 
into  oblivion.  Sustained  with  the  great 
principles  it  contains  and  enthused  with 
the  sacredness  and  beauty  of  child  life, 
she  carried  the  gospel  of  childhood  and 
the  kindergarten  into  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  and  in 
many  instances  secured  its  adoption  by 
institutions  and  the  states.  For  many 
years  she  lectured  in  the  government 
Normal  School  on  the  Kindergarten 
System  and  Child  Life.     It  is  said  she 


has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  education 
than  any  other  woman  of  this  century, and 
consequently  more  than  any  other  woman 
who  has  ever  lived,  She  has  served  the 
cause  with  her  life,  fortune,  influence  and 
geniui.  She  has  written  several  books, 
all  ot  which  have  a  high  rank  in  educa-  ■ 
tion.  The  most  valuable  and  widest 
read  of  her  books  are:  "The  Child  and 
Child  Nature,"  and  "Head  Work  and 
Hand  Work."  both  translated  by  Alice 
Christy;  and  "Reminiscences  of  Fred- 
erich  Froebel"  translated  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann. 

The  kindergarten  cause  is  a  fortunate 
one.  It  calls  to  its  support  and  advocacy 
t.  e  brighte.st  intellects  and  greatest  souls 
in  the  cause  of  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion. Happy  is  the  cause  that  enlists 
such  noble  souls  as  Marenholtz-Beulow. 
Among  the  great  men  and  women  con- 
nected with  this  great  movement,  the! 
name  of  Bertha  von  Marenholtz-Buelow 
will  be  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  founder,  and  receive  a  large  place  in  ■ 
the  history  of  education.  Blessed  with 
fortune,  power  and  beauty  she  conse- 
crated tbem  all  to  the  cause  of  childhood 
and  the  kindergarten.  She  was  great, 
wise  and  good. 


III. 

UNKINDERGARTEN   PRACTICES. 

The  true  kindergarten   is   a    beautiful 
thing.     It  comes  nearer  being  a  paradise 
than  anything  else  except  the  ideal  home  fl 
inspired  and  blessed  with  the  love  and 
light   of  an    ideal    mother.     The    most 
beautiful  scene  I  ever  beheld  outside  of  ■ 
the  home  circle  was  such  a  kindergarten. 
My  visit  there  seemed  a  happy  dream — 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  it  lin-  ■ 
gered  in    my  mind  for  days    afterward. 
And    I    have  also  seen  the  other  side  of 
kindergarten      work.      This    dark 
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caused  me  equally  as  much  pain  as  the 
bright  side  has  pleasure.  Ignorauce, 
bad  training,  lack  of  good  sense  are  the 
cause  of  greater  evils  and  crimes  against 
childhood  in  the  kindergarten  than  any 
other  place.  I  have  often  been  moved  to 
speak  of  some  of  these  greatest  abuses  in 
the  daily  press  in  defense  of  the  children 
who  were  so  grossly  sinned  against. 
But  I  have  refrained  hoping  time  would 
correct  most  of  these  abuses.  I  now 
wish  to  call  atteutiou  to  some  I  have 
seen  practiced  in  California  within  the 
last  two  years. 

I.  The  Dumb  Bell  Fad  and  Outrage:  I 
stepped  into  a  kindergarten  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  city  of  San  Jose.  It 
was  a  public  school  kindergarten. 
While  in  the  entiance  room  I  heard  a 
sharp  knocking  and  sounding  of  solids. 
This  seemed  so  discordant  to  the  beauti- 
ful harmony  that  should  soothe  and  ani- 
mate the  life  of  the  kindergarten.  I  was 
for  a  moment  shocked  myself.  On  l>eing 
ushered  into  the  exercise  room.  I  saw 
the  cause.  Little  four  and  five  year  olds 
were  standing  on  the  circle,  and  heavily 
laden  with  dumb  bells  in  each  hand. 
The  dumb  bells  were  large  enough  for 
pupils  from  fourteen  to  fifteen.  But  no 
matter  what  their  size,  think  of  the  in- 
jury that  might  lie  done  a  child  of  those 
tender  years.  And  what  business  have 
dumb  bells  in  a  kindergarten,  or  even  a 
primary  school  ?  I  could  but  wish  for  a 
little  common  sense  for  that  so  called 
kindergartner.  Would  you  be  surprised 
were  I  to  tell  you  the  principal  of  that 
kindergarten  was  shortly  afterwards  held 
up  to  me  as  the  embodiment  of  alt  excel- 
lence as  a  kindergartner.  and  one  who  is 
perfectly  competent  to  instruct  and  train 
others  in  that  high  mission  ? 

The  Sickening  Practice  of  Kissing: 
I  about  this  time  I  witnessed  an- 
exercise  conducted    by  this  same 
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kindergartjier.  This  scene 
fecting — it  affects  the  stomachs  of 
people.  It  came  time  lor  recess. 
children  marched  near  this  paiai 
excellence,  and  the  privileged  ones 
her,  and  the  little  dirt3'- faced  ^^^ 
gled  hatred  ones  had  been  trai 
throw  the  kiss.  As  she  sal  on  tl 
stool  drumming  the  march 
dren.  swinging  her  body  back 
nodding  her  head  and  afTecting 
when  the  little  perfunctory  kisses 
dirty  faced  ones  were  tossed  at  he( 
little  bits  of  humanity  showed  i 
faces  they  had  been  compelled  lo  \ 
this  apish  and  affected  practice 
the  hollowuess  of  it  all.  Love 
taneous  especially  iu  childh 
never  does  manifest  itself  in  a 
fected.  perfunctory  forms.  The 
scene  was  enacted  without  the  si: 
sign  of  love.  It  was  a  perfect  far 
reminded  me  of  the  old  pioneer  s 
tion  schools  tliat  were  "kept" 
spinsters  "solely  for  the  love  of 
ing."  and  yet  who  had  no  more  Xo 
sympathy  for  children  than  for  p 
left  this  kindergarten  filled  with  < 
for  wronged  childhood.  I  saw  ra<l 
degradation  and  hypocrisy  inst< 
love,  and  I  wished  for  the  power  ti 
the  kindergarten  door  against  thai 
silly  affected  creature.  It  is  unnea 
to  spa.ik  farther  abijt  the  disgi 
practice  of  kissing. — the  daiigers,  d 
and  dirt  that  one  encounters:  and' 
silly  and  apish  custom  of  throwil 
kiss.  The  above  illustration  is  ea 
3.  The  Rule  Habit  of  Stamping 
Marching:  This  habit  of  lifting  til 
several  inches  fro  n  the  floor  and 
itig  them  with  a  heavy  tread  is 
mon  in  California  kindergarten: 
dently  comes  from  bad  training  of 
gartners.  and  all  from  the  same 
It  is  not   only  ungraceful  and 


ers  unnatural  and  unhealtlitul  habits 
i^alking  and  moving.  One  of  the 
Itest  things  the  kindergarten  can  and 
kid  do  for  the  child  is  to  cultivate  a 
^le,  easy,  natural  and  graceful  uian- 
of  walking  and  raovnig.  This  habit 
1^  common,  I  have  found  but  few  kin- 
fartners  who  were  trained  in  a  certain 
^l  who  do  not  practice  it.  In  fact 
It  ol  them  appear  to  think  there  is  no 
*r  way  to  have  children  march  than 
I  rude  stamping. 

b  connecting  with  this  and  as  a  part 
iaarching.  I  have  also  noticed  the  chil- 
k  very  generally  have  the  habit  of 
|ging  on  to  the  shoulders  and  clothes 
the  child  in  front.  Such  slovenly, 
f,  rude  and  unnatural  practices  never 
hid  be  permitted  in  the  kindergarten. 
k  marching  and  moving  games  are  to 
livate  in  the  children  erect  carriage, 
(dom  and  grace  in  movement,  self- 
Jrol  and  independence  in  all  bodily 
jrcises.  Besides  »uch  habits  lead  to  a 
par  fawning  and  familiarity  that  are 
tisive  to  refined  and  cultivated  people. 
*here  are  many  other  unkindergarten 
Ctices  in  California  kindergartens. 
It  of  these  have  come  from  the  lack  of 
jeral  culture  and  good  training  on  the 
t  of  many  of  the  kindergartners.  I 
U  reserve  for  a  future  article  further 
ice  and  criticism.  In  the  work  here 
ire  than  elsewhere,  I  have  observed 
tendencies  to  make  the  kindergarten 
lere  nursery  to  be  kept  by  ignorant 
I  untrained  young  women  and  girls, 
I  on  the  other  hand  a  mere  play  house 
ere  the  child  dissipates  his  energies 
I  is  supposed  to  be  kept  from  harm. 
ib  these  tendencies  are  dangerous  and 
tnful,  and  the  kindergarten  should  be 
td  of  them  and  protected  from  them. 
ill  return  to  these  evils  in  the  future. 


CJNDBRGARTEN    NEWS   AND   NOTES. 

fhe  first  true  kindergarten  in  America 


was  established  in  Boston  in  i860  by 
Mrs.  Matilda  Kriege.  Her  daughter 
Alma  was  the  first  kiiidergartner.  The 
latter  was  trained  in  Berlin  in  the  train- 
ing school  established  by  the  Baroness 
Bertha  von  Marenholtz-Buelow. 
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In  1870  there  were  only  five  kinder- 
gartens in  the  United  States.  lu  1873 
the  National  Education  Association  rec- 
ommended the  Kindergarten  System  for 
the  first  time  after  a  committee  had  in 
vestigated  it  for  a  year.  Every  year 
since  the  Association  has  recommended 
it.  In  1884,  the  National  Educational 
Association  organized  the  Kindergarten 
Department.  In  1892  the  same  associa- 
tion organized  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union.  J 
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In  1892,  Boston  had  36  kindergartens 
and  2,008  children :  Philadelphia  64  kin- 
dergartens with  3,800  children;  Milwau- 
kee, 30  kindergartens  with  2,883  chil- 
dren; St.  Louis,  88  kindergartens  with 
5,398  children;  San  Francisco,  65  kin 
dergartens  with  over  5, 000 children.  A' 
first  all  kindergartens  were  private  and' 
continued  to  be  such  until  recently. 
Within  the  last  six  years  public  school 
kindergartens  have  increased  very  rap- 
idly, they  now  luimber  about  one-third 
of  all  the  kindergartens  in  America. 
With  this  rapid  spread  of  the  system, 
kindergartens  will  soon  be  universal  in 
all  cities  and  towns.  The  people  demand 
them  and  nothing  can  prevent  their  gen- 
eral adoption. 


Tfye  Neiv  Education  a  monthly  to  be 
edited  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Hailman,  has 
appeared.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Home,  Kindergarten  and  School.  It 
starts  out  with  some  excellent  articles 
and  an  able  corps  of  contributors.  It  is 
to  be  devoted  to  principles,  rather  tha; 
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methods  and  devices;  to  a  study  of  the 
■  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Children, 
™  rather  than  the  study  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  education.  We  have  expected 
much  in  this  new  iournal.  We  greatly 
need  such  an  educatioual  journal.  The 
subject  matter  is  good,  but  in  dress  and 
typographical  appearance  it  hardly  comes 
up  to  our  expectations.  However,  it 
promises  to  be  a  better  journal  for  the 
kindergartner  and  primary  teacher  than 
the  Kindergarten  Magazine.  We  have 
been  much  disappointed  in  this  publica- 
tion since  it  changed  hands  last  Septem- 
■  ber.  Its  articles  are  long,  dull  and  com- 
mon place,  lacking  spirit  and  practical 
insight. 


Mrs.  Nora  D,  May  hew  has  been  rein- 
stated as  superior  of  kindergarten  work 
in  the  public  schools  in  Los  Angeles. 
We  are  glad  to  make  this  announcement, 
for  we  lielieve  Mrs.  Mayhew  to  be  a  very 
worthy  kindergartner.  She  came  from 
St,  Louis  with  a  good  record  and  as  lar 
as  we  are  able  to  learn  has  done  good 
work  in  Los  Angeles.  We  are  reliably 
informed  that  Mra.  Mayhew  was  dropped 
in  the  course  of  malicious  prosecution  set 
on  foot  by  some  young  women  employed 
as  kindergartnees  some  years  ago.  and 
insisted  Mrs.  Mayhew's  methods  were  all 
wrong  because  they  differed  from  what 
they  had  been  taught. 

There  is  a  lesson  and  a  moral  in  all 
this.  I  am  frequently  asked  why  kin- 
dergartners  who  could  have  the  most 
beautiful  faith  and  philosophy  of  life 
arc  often  so  bitter  and  vindictive  to  each 
other.  No  doubt  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness have  much  to  do  with  such  cases. 
But  it  is  often  because  kindergartners 
mrke  a  creed,  a  dogma,  a  bigoted  faith 
out  of  the  system,  believing  dogmati- 
cally what  they  have  been  Uught,  in- 
stead of  bringing  culture,  thought  and 
icasoo  to  bear  upon  their  work,  thus 
liveloping  it  into  a  science  and  art. 
Aoked  upon  as  a  dogmatic  system  and 
vUowed  in  blind  and  bigoted  faith,  it 
evelopes  the  same  caste  of  mind  and 
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characteristics  in  its  devotees  that 
dogmatic  systems  do.  It  is  the  old  spiril^ 
of  persecution,  intolerance  and  hatred 
over  again.  The  only  cure  is  culture, 
science,  thought,  liberality,  coQsecntio& 
to  truth  and  goodness.  It  is  not  less  m- 
thusiasm,  zeal  nor  love  that  kindergan- 
ners  need,  but  more  culture,  morelibenl- 
ity  and  justice,  more  science. 


The  Junior  and  Senior  Profesat 
Training  Classes  in  the  California  Schc 
of  Methods  have  spent  six  months  in 
sttidy  of  Psychology  of  Childhood, 
Science  of  the  Kindergarten  System,  and 
in  the  art  and  Technic  of  Kindergarten 
Teaching.  They  have  recently  taken  i 
the  History- of  Education,  Nature  Sti] 
and  Science  Teaching,  the  Songs  Gs 
and  Mother  Plays,  and  observation 
Practice  Teaching  in  the  kindergaite 
These  classes  are  doing  excellent 
in  all  these  line.  They  are  developioj 
special  interest  and  eutliusiastn  in  XatnjT 
Study  and  Primary  Science  Teaching-^ 
subjects  that  are  very  much  neglected 
kindergartens  and  primary  schools, 
rect  observation  and  study  of  Nature, 
hand  drawing,  writing  Nature  Sic 
and  giving  model  lessons  are  features 
this  Nature  Study  and  Primary  Science " 
Work.  In  fact,  until  the  Califor 
School  of  Methods  began  the  training 
kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  al: 
two  years  ago,  there  was  no  Psycholc 
of  Childhood,  no  study  of  the  science  i 
principles  of  the  system,  no  Histor>" 
Education,  no  Mother  Plays,  no  Natu 
Study  and  Primar>'  Science  Teaching! 
could  be  recognized  as  such  given  to 
training  classes  on  this  coast.  The  I 
ing  work  consisted  of  hand  work,  scrai: 
sentiments  and  quotations  and  a  lei 
solated  principles.  This  new  and 
order  of  Professional  Training  for  kindc 
gartuers  has  also  been  taken  up  by  the 
Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Traini 
School.  So  in  time  we  shall  haveacl 
of  kindergartners  on  this  coast  fully 
breast  of  those  of  the  east. 
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^ITH  this  number  the  present  staff 
bids  adieu  to  the  readers  of  the 
Index.  We  have  found  journal- 
Pism  very  pleasant  work,  so  enjoyable 
[that  it  is  with  regret  that  we  lay  aside 
the  pen  and  feel  that  our  "journaIi.stic" 
lives  are  at  an  end — at  least  for  a  time. 
We  desire  tq  welcome  the  new  staff 
whose  worthy  editor-in-chief  is  Mr. 
Beall,  formerly  one  of  the  All  Sorts  edi- 
tors, assisted  by  Miss  Marion  Orcutt  of 
the  Educational  department.  May  suc- 
cess attend  their  efforts,  and  how  fare- 
well. 


THE    OPIUM    HABIT. 


MOLLIE    NDKTON. 


As  the  principles  and  laws  of  morality 
form  a  most  important  part  of  a  good 
education,  they  should  be  given  grave 
consideration  bj'  ever>'  one  anticipating 
the  honored  and  important  position  of 
pedagogue. 

We  have  learned  that  the  teacher's 
duty  is  to  lead  the  child  not  only  men- 
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tally,  but  also  physically  and  morally. 
The  moral  nature  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. Habits  that  are  formed  during 
early  life  are  generally  lasting  and  to 
change  such  habits  requires  constant  andfl 
repeated  efforts;  therefore,  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  good  habits  in  the  young 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

A  far  more  terrible  curse  than  even 
the  alcohol  habit  is  staring  us  in  the  face, 
and  its  victims  are  pleading  for  our  help.  I 
This  curse  of  curses  is  the  opium  habit. 
Let  us  first  look  into  the  nature  of  this 
harmful  drug.  Opium  is  the  juice  of  thefl 
beautiful  white  poppy,  and  is  a  very 
complex  substance,  morphia  being  its 
principal  ingredient.  When  in  solution 
with  alcohol  it  forms  laudanum.  The 
juice  of  the  poppy  is  moulded  into  moist 
cakes,  and  for  smoking  it  is  boiled  to 
the  consistency  of  molasses. 

Opium  is  generally  taken  into  the 
system  in  one  of  three  ways;  by  eating, 
by  smoki'jg,  or  by  injecting  it  into  the 
veins.  The  second  way  is  the  one  most 
frequently  employed. 

In  whatever  way  taken  it  produces  a 
dreamy  state  of  mind,  during  which  the 
victim  is  seemingly  "cast  into  a  realm  o: 
bliss."  When  the  dream  has  passed,  a 
faint  remembrance  of  it  lingers  in  the 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  wretch,  and  in 
trying  to  look  stern  and  sad  reality  in 
the  face,  he  resorts  again  to  the  magical 
drug  as  his  only  relief  Alas  for  him 
whose  will  power  is  thus  enslaved. 

Opium  was  known  to  the  ancients  but 
its  use  for  anything  other  than  medicine 
is  limited  to  the  last  century.  For  some 
time  past  the  habit  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Chinese,  but  it  has  beea 
rapidly  on  the  increase  and  is  now  esti 
mated  to  extend  over  600,000.000  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  spreading  through  all 
classes  of  society,  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest:  and  as  the  amount  of  opium 
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imported  into  this  country  is  on  the  in- 
crease,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  decrease, 
it  is  very  evident  that  opium  smoking  is 
fast  becoming  a  vice  among  the  white 
people.  From  a  Custom  House  officer 
of  San  Francisco  I  have  learned  that  in 
six  months  78,466  pounds  of  opium  had 
passed  through  the  Custom  House  of 
that  city  and  nearly  as  much  had  been 
smuggled  in,  in  various  ways. 

The  unfortunate  Chinese  seem  to  have 
fallen  a  worse  xnctim  to  the  evil  than  any 
other  nation.  Are  they  entirely  to 
blame?  No.  It  is  England's  greedy 
hand  that  has  made  them  what  they  are. 
The  growing  of  opium  in  India  is  monop- 
olized by  England,  and  in  vain  have  the 
statesmen  of  China  remonstrated  against 
trade.  In  [840  their  efforts  ended  in 
what  is  known  ns  the  "Opium  War"  and 
China  is  compelled  to  allow  the  drug 
that  is  ruining  her  peop'e  to  enter  her 
gates.  The  Christian  Chinese  women 
"are  taunted  with  having  adopted  ihe  re- 
ligion of  the  'foreign  devils'  who  are 
making  China  into  a  hell  by  their  opium." 

The  Christian  merchants  of  England 
receive  $350,000,000  a  year  revenue  while 
nearly  twice  as  many  human  beings  are 
being  rapidly  poisoned,  body  and  soul. 
Is  it  not  time  that  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  world  should  be  indignant? 

In  1844  the  commodious  facilities  for 
smoking  opium  could  not  be  found  in 
any  Chinese  quarter,  but  now  the  "opium 
couch"  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  one 
of  their  bouses.  Let  me  picture  to  you 
one  of  these  dens  as  it  was  described  to 
me:  "Passing  along  the  crowded  streets 
of  a  large  city  into  a  gloomy,  narrow 
alley  we  enter  a  small  low  room  in  which 
are  several  persons  gambling.  Travers- 
ing a  narrow  hall  and  several  apartments 
we  reach  a  large  but  desolate  looking 
room,  very  different  from  the  others. 
All  around  the  walls  are  low  couches, 


one  above  the  other.  On  these  lie  the 
victims  of  the  ''opium  de\'il."  As 
enter  they  stare  at  us  with  ferocioQi 
eyes,  that,  even  though  they  look  atu* 
seem  unconscious  of  our  presence 
Through  a  long  pipe  one  end  of  which  i 
in  the  mouth  and  the  other  over  a  flame 
the  victims  smoke  the  delusi\^  poiMQ 
How  motionless  and  silent  are  the  ft 
in  the  opium  den!  Everything  is  in« 
cordance  with  the  work  of  death  that 
being  done." 

The  introduction  of  large  quantities  ( 
opium  into  this  and  other  countries  is 
plague  worse  than  war  or  famine.  Ca 
nothing  be  doue  to  save  humanity  froi 
this  curse?  In  1890  Rev.  W.  E.  Roh( 
erts  of  Bombay  went  to  China  to  disctu 
the  question.  He  found  the  Chim 
anxious  to  save  their  country'  from  rain, 
by  securing  the  prohibition  of  the  trafficj 
but  fearful  that  any  steps  on  their  part 
would  bring  on  a  third  war  with  Eog- 
land.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  world'i 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
and  over  i  ,000,000  signatures  were  obi 
tained,  asking  rulers  of  all  nations  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  opium  for  various 
purposes.  Only  a  short  time  ago  peti- 
tions were  signed  by  the  church  people 
of  this  country  and  sent  to  Congress^ 
imploring  its  aid,  and  letters  were  re 
ceived  from  different  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, all  promising  their  favorabte 
consideration. 

How  many  parents  are  probably  ntt 
consciously  cultivating  in  their  childre 
a  taste  for  opium  in  giving  them  sucl 
things  as  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothin 
Syrup,"  which  contains  one  grain 
morphia  in  every  ounce;  CJodfrey's  Col 
dial,  containing  one  grain  in  two  oun 
and  the  numerous  patent  mediciiK 
which  contain  more  or  less  opium  tiff 
tured  cigarettes  which  are  stunting  ill 
growth  and  shattering  the  nerves  of  btU 
dreds  of  the  young. 
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Probably  nothing  can  express  to  you 
more  clearly  the  feeling  of  an  opium 
eater  than  the  following  words  of  a  vic- 
tim: "God  seems  to  help  a  man  in  get- 
ting out  ofeverything  but  opium.  There 
you  have  to  claw  your  own  way  out  over 
red  hot  coals  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
drag  yourself  by  main  strength  through 
the  burning  dungeon  bars." 

On  us,  as  teachers  will  rest  the  im- 
portant duty  of  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  young  a  knowledge  of  the  harmful 
and  degrading  effects  of  the  habit  of  which 
I  have  briefly  spoken.  Let  us  put  forth 
every  effort  to  stay  the  tide  of  its  progress 
and  never  rest  until  this  vice  of  vices, 
which  strikes  directly  at  the  individual; 
at  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try; and  at  t'he  morality  of  the  world, 
since  it  is  a  source  of  lying,  of  theft,  of 
murder,  and  of  suicide^ — shall,  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  all  true  lovers  of  hu- 
manity, assisted  by  the  one  Almighty 
Hand,  finally  be  conquered  and  bound 
in  everlasting  chains. 


EscuiNTLA,  Guata,  C.  A., 

Aug.  21,  1892. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Childs, 
State  Normal  School, 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

Dear  Sir. — Since  graduating  in  the 
January  class  of  '92,  I  have  neither 
taught  nor  been  engaged  in  any  other 
regular  occupation. 

I  Nevertheless,  I  have  l>ecome  very 
much  interested  in  the  schools  of  this 
country,  which  I  find  very  different  from 
those  in  California.  One  difference  I 
discovered  very  soon  after  my  arrival 
here,  for  when  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
visit  the  schools,  I  was  told  that  they 
receive  visitors  only  during  the  yearly 
public  examinations.  The  reasons  for 
this  I  think  are  that  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  anyone  to  care  to  see  the  daily 
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work  of  the  pupils,  and  perhaps  it 
occurred  to  the  teachers  that  they  would 
not  care  to  have  their   daily  work  ti 
closely  scrutinized. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  I  su 
ceeded  last  week  in  gaining  an  interview 
with  the  principal  of  "Belin  College," 
the  only  public  girls'  school  in  Guate-I 
mala  City.  The  college  building  is  very 
large,  containing  more  than  ample  room 
for  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  boarde: 
(many  of  whom  are  charity  pupils),  one' 
hundred  day  pupils,  and  twenty-fiv 
teachers.  Like  Stanford's  University,  ii 
is  built  in  the  true  old  Spanish  style 
The  patios,  or  inner  courts  are  five  in 
number,  and  contain'  nearly  ever>'thingf 
from  a  vegetable  garden  to  the  indispens 
able  swimming-baths. 

The  class-rooms  look  comfortable,  haV' 
ing  good   desks,    a  super-abundance  of 
maps,  scanty  black-boards,  and  plenty  of 
ventilation. 

How  easily  that  vexatious  question  of 
fresh  air  can  be  settled.  Just  borrow  a 
slice  of  tropical  climate,  spread  out  vour 
school  building,  native  fashion,  open  all 
the  windows  and  all  the  doors,  and  uever 
more  complain  of  close  air  or  a  draught. 

After  examining  the  building  at  Belin, 
I  was  permitted  to  see  one  of  the  higher 
classes  in  English,  a  subject  which  is 
taught  during  the  whole  of  the  eleven 
years  course. 

The  pupils  read  very  nicely  in  "Ap- 
pleton's  Third  Reader,"  but  as  Spanish 
is  their  native  tongue,  they  read  English 
with  a  decided  accent.  Their  writing  is 
better  than  their  reading,  and  they  were 
able  to  select  English  verbs  and  form 
their  different  tenses. 

This  was  only  a  review  lesson,  but  it 
was  evident  that  few,  if  any,  oi  these! 
teachers  understand  how  to  develop  a 
subject  properly.  Fortunately  the  chil- 
dren learn  very  easily,  and  have  goo4 
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memories,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they 
lack  industry  and  home  encouragement. 
Their  attendance,  too,  is  very  irregular. 
One  cause  of  this  is  the  great  number  of 
national  and  greater  number  of  religious 
holidays.  There  is  a  constant  war  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  schools. 

Another  drawback  to  education  is  the 
small  amount  of  wages  received  by 
teachers,  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting 
what  has  been  promised.  Teachers  of 
country  schools  get  about  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month,  while  the  highest  wages 
paid  in  the  city  are  eighty  dollars  in  this 
noottey.  When  such  a  sura  is  converted 
into  gold,  which  is  now  at  a  premium  of 
sixty-two  per  cent,  it  amounts  to  very 
little. 

Belin  College,  from  her  graduates, 
furnishes  most  of  the  teachers  and  the 
best  ones;  but  these  can  seldom  be  in- 
duced to  accept  one  of  the  unattractive 
country  schools.  How  would  one  of  our 
Normal  graduates  enjoy  teaching  a  class 
of  half-dressed,  not  over-neat  native 
children  in  a  hut  composed  of  upright 
sticks  and  a  thatch  roof.  Such  is  the 
country  school,  where  the  children  study 
aloud,  Chinese  fashion,  and  soon  learn  to 
be  rude  and  noisy. 

The  wealthier  class  depend  upon  gov- 
ernesses or  foreign  schools  to  educate 
their  children.  The  former  are  usually 
English,  French,  or  German  lady-like 
ladies,  who  receive  good  salaries  and 
teach  their  pupils  at  least  one  foreign 
language.  Languages  are  considered  es- 
sential, music  and  painting  are  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  calisthenics  and  sewing 
are  both  taught  in  the  girls'  school. 

There  is  no  limit  to  -the  good  a  corps 
of  efficient  teachers  might  do  in  this 
country,  but  a  foreigner  can  scarcely  re- 
tain a  position  here  for  the  natives  are  be- 
coming extremely  jealous  of  other  na- 
tions, especially  since  the  President  has 


the  good  judgment  to  select  an  Ameri 
lady  to  rule  over  the  presidential  mai 
siou.  The  principal  of  Belin,  a  Swii 
ladv,  has  labored  for  ten  years  in  t] 
College,  but  the  press  is  doing  all  it 
to  secure  her  resignation.  I  hope  it 
not  succeed  for  she  is  a  noble  wo: 
working  against  almost  insurmountal 
difficulties.  Her  place  could  not  be  fil 
by  any  native  in  the  republic. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  the  America 
would  take  as  much  interest  in  Gual 
mala  as  do  the  German  people.  T 
latter  are  helping  the  country  and  at  t 
same  time  making  fortunes.  It  is  an  i 
tractive  place,  with  its  strange  custo 
tropical  beaut>',  and  many  resou: 
The  geographies  have  slighted  it  sad^ 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  one  of 
Normal  teachers  would  enjoy  com: 
down  here  for  a  vacation  tour.  There  is 
much  to  interest  a  botanist,  naturalist 
any  one  who  would  like  to  step  back 
few  centuries  in  the  world's  history' 

With  best  wishes  to  the  dear  old  N^ 
mal,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Maud  Gardner. 


LITERARY. 
BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN, 


Within  the  last  few  years  there 
been  a  complete  revolution  among  boo 
for  children.  Less  than  a  century  i 
few  good  books  for  young  people  exisi 
and  the  Jmoks  used  in  the  school  re 
were  especially  poor.  As  an  exampli 
some  of  the  old  text  books,  I  give  sev«! 
extracts  from  a  primer  from  which 
pupils  learned  the  A  B  C's  and  to  i 
and  spell. 

"The  dog  will  bite  a  thiel  at  nigl 
By  the  side  of  this  is  the  picture  of  a 
chasing  a  man  who  has  a   sack  on 
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ick.  '  'Youth  forward  slips,  death  soon- 
est nips."  Youth  is  represeuted  by  a 
I  boy  who  is  running  away  from  death,  a 
ikeleton  with  a  scythe  in  its  hand.  Here 
another  line  that  reminds  the  child  of 
leath.  "Xerxes  the  great  did  die,  and 
[so  must  you  and  I,"  This  line,  "Solo- 
l>tnon  speaks,  his  works  are  mild,  Spare 
jthe  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  gives  an 
'idea  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times  in  re- 
gard to  punishment.  For  every  letter  in 
the  alphabet  there  is  one  of  these  rhymes, 
which   teach   nothing   but  the  A  B  C's, 

» unless  it  be  strange  ideas  of  this  life. 
In  what  striking  contrast  are  the  text 
books  used  by  the  child  of  to-day.     Take 

Kfor  example  the  Sea  Side  and  Way — Side 

"Series  by  Julia  Wright,  and  the  Natural 
Science  Readers  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
By  the  use  of  these,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  child  learns  to  read,  write  and 
sjjell,  he  learns  some  historical  event, 
some  scientific  fact,  or  bit  of  natural  his- 
tory, which,  being  told  in  a  charming 
manner,    is    not    easily    forgotten,    but 

B  proves  valuable  to  him  in  after  work. 

™  In  short,  the  pupil  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  Nature,  and  in  teaching  him  to 
love  her,  we  try  to  cultivate  sentiments 
such  as  Longfellow  must  have  experi- 
enced when  he  wrote, 

'*So  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  that  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  hini  night  and  flay, 
The  songs  of  the  universe.*" 

Besides  the  books  directly  used  as  text 
books,  are  the  various  supplementary 
works  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  her 
pupils.  In  the  study  of  science,  particu- 
larly geography,  Frye's  "Brooks  and  Ba- 
sins" is  a  very  valuable  book.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  its  purpose  is 
to  inspire  children  with  a  love  for  Nature, 
and  lead  them  to  make  discoveries  for 
themselves,  thus  culfivating  the  percep- 
tive faculties. 

The  imagination  and  the  sensibilities 
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are  also  cultivated  by  "choice  quotations^ 
which  lead  to   a  more  refining  study  of 
Nature."     In  the  main  the  book  is  the 
history  af  the  journey  of  a  raindrop  from 
the  time  it  starts  to  the  time  it  is  "horaei 
to  Old  Ocean  again." 

Another  excellent  book  is  the  Sea  am 
Its    Wonders,    by  Elizabeth    and  Mary  J 
Kirby.     The  purpose  of  this  book  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Mr.  Frye's,  and,  like  his,  it 
is   fully  illustrated.     After  a  discussioaJ 
of  ocean  currents,  trade-winds,  tides,  cyc- 
lones, and  regions  of  calms,  all  of  which 
affect  life  in  many  ways,  the  reader  in 
introduced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
both  great  and  small.     "Who  were  the 
First  Miners,"  "Who  were  the  First  Ar^ 
chitects,"  "Who  were   the  First  Weav- 
ers," "Who  were  the  First  Builders,"  and 
"Who  were   the   First   Paper  Makers. "■ 
compose  a  series  of  very  interesting  little 
books.     The  miners  are   the   moles  and 
the  prairie   dogs;   the   architects  are  thea 
bees;  the  weavers  the  spiders,  the  build- 
ers the  beavers,  and  the  paper  makers, 
the  wasps.     Other  good  books  on  science* 
are  "Silver  Wings   and  Golden   Fins," 
"Two  Feet,  Four  Feet,  and  No   Feet," 
Water  Babies,"  "The  World  by  the  Fire-| 
side,"  and  the  "PathBnder  Series."     The 
last  named    pertains  especially  to  scien- 
tific facts  regarding  health,  such  as  evei 
child  should  know. 
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Little  People  of  Asia,  by  Olive  Miller, 
is  especially  interesting  to  children  be- 
cause it  is  about  children.  Miss  Milter 
calls  the  baby  of  Turkey  the  "salted 
baby";  the  "buttered  baby"  lives  among 
the  Tartars:  the  "dyed  baby"  lives  in 
Siam;  and  the  "old  man  baby"  in  China. 
The  author,  treating  the  babies  in  this! 
manner,  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  her 
book  at  the  same  time  that  she  teaches_ 
national  customs.  ■ 

Mara  Pratt's  American  History  Stories, 
owing  to  their  simple  and  vivid  language, , 
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are  especially  adapted  to  use  in  the  school 
H  room.  There  is  a  series  of  these  books, 
covering  the  principal  events  in  the  historj' 
of  America.  All  children  love  stories. 
H  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
only  standard  ones.  Black  Beauty  is  an 
excellent    book  to  teach  children    to  be 

I  kind  to  animals.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
and  all  of  Louise  Alcott's  works,  espe- 
cially Little  Women,  are  standard  stories 
When  the  children  want  something 
funny,  there  is  nothing  they  enjoy  more 
than  Palmer  Cox's  Brownies  Books. 
H  They  never  tire  of  hearing  of  the  pranks 
and  adventures  of  the.se  comical  little 
people,  "who  are  creatures  of  the  night 
that  vanish  at  daylight." 
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Fairy  stories  used  to  hold  a  high  posi- 
tion, and  were  told  the  children  at  home 
and  at  school,  and  were  given  to  the 
child  to  read  for  himself.  The  books 
already  mentioned,  and  others  similar, 
are  in  part  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
fashioned  fairy  tales,  which  are  so  dan- 
gerous to  teach  indiscriminately.  Those 
which  have  no  moral,  or  are  degrading 
or  terrifying  in  character,  should  never 
be  taught.  There  is  no  sense  in  such 
stories  as  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  Blue 
Beard,  and  even  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
as  sometimes  told. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes  have  become 
really  classical,  and  therefore  we  wish 
the  children  to  know  them.  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 
cultivate  the  child's  imagination,  and  are 
not  harmful.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has 
collected  twelve  stories  of  the  Arabian 
Knights,  which  are  all  the  child  need 
know,  as  these  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  become  classical. 

There  are  several  magazines  adapted 
to  children,  in  which  are  good  stories,  as 
well  as  more  solid  reading.  The  best 
ones  are  St.  Nicholas  and  Wide  Awake, 


and  among  weekly  papers,  the  Youth' 

Companion. 

There  is  one  side  of  child  nature  whic 
is  too  often  neglected,  and  that  is 
poetical  side  "Every  child  is  a  tn 
poet.  The  diflSMTence  between  a  poet! 
other  men  is  that  a  poet  remembers 
feelings  as  a  child,  others  forget  then 
If  this  be  true,  ought  we  not  pay 
attention  to  this  phase  of  child  nat 
than  we  generally  do?  Children  h 
poetrj:  they  like  tlie  rhythm  and 
jingle,  and  it  appeals  to  them  as  nothi 
else  does.  They  even  tr>'  to  m 
rhymes  for  themselves,  and  in  a  ft 
cases  succeed. 

Some  of  our  best  poets,  Scott,  Wort 
worth,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowe 
Whittier,  and  Stedman  have  wriitea 
poems  adapted  to  children,  and 
Mulock,  Susan  Coolidge,  Lucy  Lai 
William  Hayue,  have  done  likewi 
Many  of  these  poems  are  about 
months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  some 
on  natural  phenomena,  natural  hist 
or  science,  and  others  are  ethical.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  standard 
poems,  as  these  little  gems  learned  now 
are  to  be  a  pleasure  and  a  help  in  after 
years,  and  therefore  should  be  something 
worth  remembering.  The  above  list 
shows  there  is  an  abundance  to  ch^ 
from,  and  we  have  no  need  to  go  to 
certain  sources  for  our  poetry. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  little  gem,  The 
Needles,  by  William  Hayne,  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  should  be  taaglil 
the  children: 

"If  mother  Nature  patches 
The  leave*  of  trce^s  and  vines, 

I'm  sure  she  does  the  darning 
With  needles  of  the  pine  ! 

They  are  so  long  and  slender, 
.And  sometimes  in  full  vein. 

They  bare  their  thread  of  cobwetH^ 
And  thimbles  made  of  den." 
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Faiap  skbtohinq  and  sand 
modelinq. 


Sketching  and  modeling  should  be  used 

aids  in  obtaining  correct  geographical 

mceptions  and  as  means  of  expressing 
>r  representing  conceptions.  Pupils 
should  first  sketch  and  model  natural 
features  of  the  country  within  the  limits 
)f  their  observation;  as,  a  single  mount- 
lin,  a  portion  of  a  mountain  chain,  a 
luyon,  a  valley,  a  portion  of  a  plain,  or 
)art  of  the  bed  of  a  stream. 

In  sketching,  require  pupils  to  draw 

|outlines  of  mountains,  cross  sections  of 

[valleys  and  canyons,  and  to  indicate  the 

(windings  of  a  stream.     Model  in  damp 

jand    the   same    features.     Make    cross 

actions  of  the  models  by  cutting  through 

them  at  any  point  and  pushing  away  one 

>ortion.     Sketch  the  outline  of  the  cross 

sections  thus  made. 

In  all  of  this  local  study,  the  pupil  sees 
the  real  thing,  then  represents  what  he 
has  observed.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to 
study  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
beyond  range  of  his  vision  he  sees  repre- 
sentations such  as  pictures,  drawings, 
maps,  and  models,  and  from  these  forms 
conceptions  of  the  real  obiects  by  com- 
parison with  similar  things  familiar 
through  local  or  home  associations. 

A  few  facts  concerning  relative  posi- 
tion and  relative  height  of  mouutains, 
and  positions  of  river  basins  with  refer- 
ence to  these  mountains  deduced  from 
such  work  as  this  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  clear  conception  of  the  topography 
of  any  continent  or  country. 

From  his  observation  of  local  geogra- 
phy the  pupil  should  have  been  led  to 
see  that  mountains  give  shape  and  char- 
acter to  the  land  about  him.  Let  him 
now  observe  good  sand  maps  of  the  con- 


tinents and  he  will  discern  that  this  i 
true  here  also.  The  teacher  can  impress 
this  fact  clearly  by  cutting  through  the 
axis  of  each  great  mountain  system  with 
a  piece  of  crayon  at  the  same  time  mark- 
ing on  the  board  beneath  the  sand. 
Brush  away  the  sand  and  compare  the 
lines  traced  through  the  sand  map  with 
outline  maps  of  the  same  continents.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  chalk  lines  a 
mostly  parallel  to  the  general  outline  ol 
the  continent,  and  that  all  that  is  re 
quired  to  make  them  alike  is  a  little  en 
larging  and  filling  in. 

The  pupil  should  thus  be   led  to  see 
that  the  first  and  most   important  thing 
to    learn    when    studying   the   physical 
features  of  any  part  of  the  world  is   the 
relative  position   of  the  chief  mountain 
axis.     For  illustration  of  this,  let  us  s\xpm 
pose  that  the   continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica is   to  be   studied.     First  have  pupils 
trace  on  any  map  the  axis   of  the  RockjH 
Mountain    System  from    their  northern 
extremity  to   the   Isthmus    of   Panama. 
Next  sketch  this   axis   on  paper.    thenJ 
model  this  system  in  sand.     Do  the  same 
with   the  Coast  System,  beginning  with 
Alaska  and  ending  with  Lower  Califor<B 
nia.     In  the  same  way  sketch  and  model 
the  Appalachian    System.     Follow    this 
by  sketching  and  modeling  the  three  sy: 
terns  in  their  proper  positions  with  refe 
ence  to  each  other. 

Sketch  the  Missi.ssippi  and  Mackenzi 
river  systems  and  complete  the  sand  map 
by  sloping  the  sand  properly   from   the_ 
mountains  to   the  river  beds  on  one  sida 
and  to  the  sea  shore  on  the  other.     This 
map  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  principal 
highlands  and  the    great   primary   and 
secondary  slopes  of  North  America. 

This  a«d  a  similar  simple  picture  o' 
each  of  the  other  continents  should  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
each  pupil.     F'rom  these  simple  elements 
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Georgia  Bradsbaw,  Dec.  '8S,  teaches  in  Col- 
lins District,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Melvina   Hendricks  has  charge  of  the  Kel- 
syville  school  for  the  ensuing  term. 

Juliette  A.  Burns,  June  '92,  has  been  teach- 
|iDg  io  Oalc  Dale  District,  Solano  Co. 

Alice  Fountain,  June  '92,  has  been  teaching 
[in  Chiles  Valley  District,  Napa  Co. 

I5ince  graduation  in  June  "92.  Annie  Williams 
fhas  taught  at  Great  Western,  Lake  Co. 

Gertrude  Steans  Dec.  '87,  has  charge  of  the 
'  Receiving  Class  and  First  Grade  of  the  Pleason- 
(ton  Public  School. 

Thos.  McGrath,  Dec.  '84,  is  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  of  Sierra  Co. 

Bettie  Gwartney,  June  '92,  is  teaching  in  the 
L intermediate  department  in  the  Sutter  Creek 
iSchool,  Amador  Co. 

Miss  Belle  Bird,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Normal  Reading  Circle,  and  for  a  number  of 
terms  a  teacher  in  Willow  Glen  Distnct,  Santa 
Clara  Co.,  was  on  December  19,  1892,  tuarried 
to  Mr.  Pleasant  F.  Wood,  of  San  Jose.  Thb 
Tbachbr  extends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  its 
{greeting  and  good  wishes. 


ALL  SORTS. 
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What  new  kinds  of  compound  adjectives  is 
the  class  of  Senior  B2  manufacturing? 

The  news-boy's  cap  was  quite  becoinipg  to 
Mr.  M. —  we  think  he  would  better  give  up  his 
school  work  and  accept  his  new  calling, 

What  has  been  most  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  Chemistry  pupils  this  term?  The 
odor  of  Chlonie. 

The  youngsters  who  inhabit  Mars  must  be 
very  stupid  for  a  shower  of  P's  has  been  pre- 
dicted from  there. 

When  the  time  comes  for  weeding  out  the 
school  what  will  the  Weed? 

From  all  accounts  Old  Santa  would  have 
done  better  had  he  selected  a  file  for  P's  in- 
stead of  C's. 


FINE    PRESENTS 

E.  B.  LEWIS,  Bookseller, 

12  South  First  St.,  San  Joae. 


A  pretty  deer  is  dear  to  me, 

A  hart'  with  downy  hair; 
I  love  a  hart  with  all  my  heart, 

But  barely  bear  a  bear. 

All  rays  raise  thyme,  time  razes  all; 

And  through  the  whole  hole  wears, 
A  wit,  in  writiuji  "rij^ht"  may  write 

It  "wright"  and  stil!  be  wrong — 
For  write  and  rite  are  neither  right 

And  don't  to  write  belong. 

Beer  often  brings  a  bier  to  man, 

Couyhnig  a  coffin  brings; 
And  too  much  ale  will  make  us  ail 

As  well  as  other  things. 
The  person  lies  who  says  he  lies 

When  he  is  but  reclining; 
And  when  consumptive  folks  decline, 

They  all  decline  declining. 
A  quail  don't  quail  before  a  storm 

A  bough  will  bow  before  it; 
We  can  uot  reiu  the  rain  at  all 

No  earthly  powers  reign  o'er  it. 
The  dyer  dyes  a  while,  then  dies — 

To  dye  he's  always  trying, 
Until  upon  his  dying  bed 

lie  thinks  nu  mure  of  dyeing. 

A  son  of  Mars  mars  many  a  sun; 

All  Deys  must  have  their  days, 
And  every  knight  should  pray  each  night 

To  Him  who  weighs  l.is  ways. 

'Tis  meet  that  man  should  mete  out  meat 

To  feed  misfortune's  son; 
The  fair  should  fare  on  love  alone, 

Else  one  cannot  be  won. 
A  lass,  alas!  is  somethiug  false; 

Of  faults  a  maid  is  made — 
Her  waist  is  but  a  barren  waste. 

Though  stayed,  she  is  not  staid. 

The  springs  spring   forth  in  spring,  and 
shoots 

Shoot  forward,  one  and  all; 
Though  summer  kills  the  flowers,  it  leavd 

The  leaves  to  fall  in  Fall. 
1  would  a  story  here  commence, 

But  you  might  find  it  stale; 
So  let's  suppose  that  we  have  reached 

The  tail  end  of  our  tale.  ANON 
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The  article  is  not  adapted  to  the 
who  does  not  care  for  study  and  pbil 
osophic  thought;  to  those,  however,  whc 
have  minds  cultivated  sufficiently  to  es; 
joy  a  walk  in  the  byways  of  ds 
science,  we  offer  this  article;  to  oli 
we  would  give  the  advice,  keep  it 
reference  and  read  it  when  you're  old 


NTtD  IV  UIITH  A  W1wC0>,    ITl  WtCT  BANTA  ClAM*  rr  ,  (AN  iOBI . 


ROF.  JOSEPH  LE  CONTE  in 
this  number  presents,  iu  our  lead- 
ing article,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
briefest  expositions  of  evolution  as  ap- 
plied to  human  progress  that  has  ever 
been  written.  In  the  short  space  ot 
eight  pages  is  crowded  the  ripened  re- 
ilts  of  a  lifetime  of  the  thought  and  re- 
irch  of  the  world's  gred,test  scientists. 


IT  IS  EXPECTED  THAT  THE  RAILRC 
representatives   now  in   session  in   Cld- 
cago  will  be  able  to  definitely  settle  rata 
for  the  Exposition.     Present   indicatic 
are  that  California  will  get  nothing 
ter  than  a  rate  equal  to  une  half  pr 
rates.     Cost  of  transportation  is  an  ii 
portant  item  of  expeuse  to  Californiaiti 
who  intend  to  visit  Chicago  and  we  he 
the   railroads  will  .see  the   wisdom 
generous  pruning  of  rates  on  this  mat 
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There's  au  Art  Studio  111  tbe  building. 

Spring  Term  Cnnimrncca  Januarjr  3,  1M03. 
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Piano  and  Gemii 
Violin 
Guitar  and  Mando 


ha.n  those  we  made  at  first 
offer  greater  inducements  than 
,ose  who  intend  joining  our 
air  excursion.  lu  brief,  we 
ii  you  transportation  to  and 
go,  six  days  stop  over — three 

three  coming — sleeper  and 
route — fourteen  days, — traus- 
D  and  from  hotel  in  Chicago, 
lom  and  board  in  Chicago,  use 
I  rooms,  bureau  of  information; 
n  $125  to  $150.  Full  infor- 
1  be  sent  to  those  who  will 

and  address — enclose  stamp 


to  many  subscribers  of  this  magazine 
has  been  remodeled,  and  is  now  known 
as  a  Yoiit/i's  Magazine.  If  you  have  sub- 
scribed for  the  same  and  don't  get  it 
please  inform  us. 
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ilCB   OF    ADMISSION     TO     THE 

grounds  has  been    placed   at 

This  will  include  admission 

ng  except  a  few  side  shows — 

of  concessions  granted  by  the 
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ool  Review  which  should,  come 


IT  is  with  sorrow  we  announce  the 
death  of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Campbell  of  Oak- 
land, one  of  the  noblest  women  that 
has  ever  been  employed  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  California.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell attended  the  State  Educational  As- 
sociation convention  in  December  and 
there  contracted  the  illness  which  ended 
so  sadly  on  the  27th  of  last  month.  De- 
ceased was  the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Camp- 
bell e.K-State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
and  served  as  deputy  State  Superintend- 
ent during  her  husband's  term  of  office. 
In  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  California  had 

HVH,    BAR     AISD    THROAT. 

DR.  WM.  SIMPSON.  Office  hours  1030  *.  m.  lo 
13  M.,  i.yo  to  4:30  and  630  to  7:30  P.  M.  Suuday«,  10  to  it 
A.  M.  only.     Telephone  315. 

253  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  FURNISHING  GOODS 


114  and   116  South  First  St., 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


>ear  and  Underwear  a  Specialty. 


Strictly  One  Price. 


"cniTY    OF    ©AN    JOSE,." 

GOODS     m     AND     %     FANCY  GOODS. 


Beat    Asaortment.        Lowest    Prices. 


LOEB    Sd    brother. 


or.  First  and  Fountain  Sts., 


San  Josb,  Cal. 


want    to    enjoy    a     Delicious    Olass    of 


I      ICB     CREK7UV    SODR    or    a    plate    of    ICE     ORERTUC 

to    the    Elegant     Parlors    of 

3    &     Krumb.    Hrop's    of   the 

A.  Specialty  of  Chocolates  and   Bon-Bons» 
324,  ——- — ^^ — --. 

»outh  First  Street,  •  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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faithful,  conscientious  and  able  guardians 
of  her  educational  interests,  and  the 
State  will  never  forget  the  self-sacrificing 
earnest  work  performed  by  them.  Per- 
sonally, Mrs.  Campbell  was  helpful,  kind 
and  fervent  with  good-will.  She  builded 
better  than  she  knew  in  many  a  heart, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten  either  by  her 
devoted  family  or  by  the  many  whom 
she  befriended.  We  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  fam- 
ily, knowing  from  the  experience  which 

Bsoouer  or  later,  comes  to  all  mankind, 
how   lonesome    is   the   heart   when    the 

^  light  of  a  noble  soul  goes  forth. 

H  While  we  can  undoubtedly  accommo- 
Vdate  everyone;  still  it  may  be  wise  to  re- 
K^nember  the  adage  "The  early  bird  etc." 

Every  one  can  afford  $150  to  take  in 
the  World's  Fair.  Write  to  us  and  we 
can  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it. 


UTERARY  NOTB8. 


Our  plan  for  an  excursion   has  been 
voted  a  success  by  ever>'  one. 


Write  for  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
our  World's  Fair  Excursion. 
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g^acramento  Coffee  and  Chop  House. 

45  Kldorado  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
AliBKBT    e.   WHITK.  Froprietor. 


Good  Meals  from  i<i  cents  up. 


SUPEKB  COFFSE. 


CHROMO  RCWARD   CARDS. 

8OO  pretty  denlsna  Bowen.  nniit«.  ■c«ii«a,  views, 
blrtl*.  ontmaU.  cr«*oeota.  JuvenUes.  etc  Piio*s  ftir 
10  oards.  slsa  3x4W  Inchea  So:  SSxSM  ISc:  4H|s0K 
BOo:0^x7S  3&c;  all  pretty  cbromo  cards  no  fl  aliks. 
tamplea  chroma  reward  cards,  and  price  lilt  school 
■uppUes  frs«  by  mall.  A.  3.  FOVCB.  WA&aSM,  PA. 


Messrs.  Houghton,    Mifflin  &  Co.,<i| 
Boston  and  New  York,  have  compiled  i 
new  and  unique  catalogue  for  the  use  ofj 
those  interested  in  School  Libraries.   U» 
strong    feature   lies    in   the  fact  that  tbel 
books     listed    are     wholly     from 
adopted  by   the  Boards  of  Edtication 
some  seven  or  eight  important  states 
their    Public   School     Libraries.       Thu 
each  book  has  the  especial  recommend 
tion  of  having  been    selected   by  cotni 
tent  authorities,    making    the    catalogs 
fiarticularly  desirable  for  the  use  ot  tai 
one   who  is  choosing    books  for  too 
people,  either  for  public,  school,  or  ho 
libraries. 

The  size,  kind  of  typ>e.  number 
pages,  and  price  of  each  book  are  give 
with  a  brief  description  or  cotnment  in 
tating  its  contents  and  general  aim. 
Figures  representing  the  school  grades 
for  which  the  book  is  considered  suitabk 
are  entered  in  the  margin. 

The  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  catalogue  to  any  one  wbo 
is  interested  in  School  I«ibraries. 

The  latest  and  prettiest  song  nowrl*- 
ing  sung  on  the  stage,  is  entitled  "The 
Indian  Summer  Time."  It  is  by  Ibc 
popular  author.  Will  L.  Thompson,  of 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  The  pnce  is  40 
cents.  Send  the  author  half  price,  and 
you  will  receive  a  copy. 


BEiT    CHEAPEST    OLDEST. 


■■--l7j^~-  po    not    rqrobt    in    euviNO  rr 


itcl|e5,  •  Jewelry  ■  or  •  (Bla^^  -  "Pin^, 

Or  In  having  Repairs  of  the  same  done, 
thai  M.   H.  Osgood  will  give  fine  g(x>ds  and  work  and  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 
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A  Glance  at  the  World's  Greatest  Educators  and  Their  Theories. 
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HE  history  of  pedagogy  is  imme- 
diately concerned  with,  and  gives 
prominence  to,  two  distinct  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  known  on  the  one 
band  as  the  subjective,  idealistic,  or  So- 
cratic;  on  the  other  as  the  objective, 
realistic,  or  Baconian.  As  early  as  the 
fifth  century  B.  C,  Socrates  taught  the 
main  object  of  instruction  to  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intelligence  through 
what  is  within;  "that  the  human  mind 
in  its  normal  condition  discovers  certain 
truths  through  its  own  energies,  pro- 
vided one  knows  how  to  lead  it  and  stim- 
ulate it."  The  subjective  method, 
though  it  had  been  practiced  for  many 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  the  illus- 
trious philosopher  who  has  given  his 
name  to  it,  assumes  that  iiistructiou 
must  take  place  from  without,  and  its  ad- 
herents busy  themselves  with  storing  the 
mind  with  positive  knowledge, — cold 
facts. 

Divesting  as  much  as  possible  the 
phraseology  of  this  discussion  of  philo- 
sophical and  pedagogical  technicalities, 
more  or  less  distasteful  to  the  average 
hearer,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  method  that  deifies  the 
memory,  and  at  the  same  time  its  very 
mischievous  influence  on  our  educational 
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history,  supporting   meanwhile  my 
assertions  with  the  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony of  educational   experts  whom   the, 
orthodox    teaching   fraternity  delight  to 
honor. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover,  th 
earliest  education  involved  the  constan 
use  (or  abuse)  of  the  memory.  EspC' 
cially  was  this  true  among  the  Chinese, 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  positions 
in  the  civil  service  have  been  obtainable 
only  through  examinations  of  the  most 
rigid  character,  in  which  the  verbal 
memory  alone  was  tested,  demanding, 
says  Dittes,  an  educational  method,  not 
of  a  developing  but  of  a  communicating 
nature,  and  producing,  says  Dr.  W.  T,  J 
Harris,  by  the  exclusive  training  of  that  ■ 
single  faculty,  "a  conservative  people 
without  aspiration  and  firmly  bound  t» 
the  established  order  of  things," 

In  the  first  century  A.  D.,  Plutarch, 
who  must  be  admitted  to  a  place  of  no 
mean  rank  as  an  educator,  although  he 
recognized  the  true  value  ot  the  memory, 
which  he  styles  the  "treasury  of  knowl- 
edge," was  greatly  interested  in  the- 
stimulation  of  the  intelligence,  as  is  evi-^ 
denced  by  his  famous  maxim,  "The  soul 
is  not  a  vase  to  be  filled,  but  is  rather  a 
hearth  which  is  to  be  made  to  glow,"  u^- 
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tered,  says  Compayre,  when  he.  was 
thinking  not  alone  of  moral  education, 
"but  also  of  a  false  intellectual  educa- 
tion, which,  instead  of  training  the  mind, 
is  content  with  accumulating  in  the 
memory  a  mass  of  indigested  materials." 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  "The  su- 
preme importance  attached  to  the  Scrip- 
tures," says  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  "made 
education  literary;  made  instruction 
dogmatic  and  arbitrary;  exalted  words 
over  things;  inculcated  a  taste  for  ab- 
stract and  formal  reasoning;  made  learn- 
ing a  process  of  memorizing;  and  stiSed 
the  spirit  oi  free  inquiry." 

Though  unfortunately  but  little  rea- 
lized in  its  practice,  the  theory  of  e<luca- 
tion  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  much 
in  advance  of  that  of  the  fifteenth.  An 
emphatic  protest  against  the  conception 
that  education  is  a  process  of  manufac- 
ture, that  teaching  consists  in  imparting 
information,  was  inaugurated  and  the 
idea  that  education  is  a  process  of  growth, 
that  the  purpose  of  instruction  is  forma- 
tion, discipline,  training,  was  promul- 
gated in  its  stead. 

Although  an  acknowledged  realist, 
Rabelais  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  old  education.  At  the  outset  his 
Gargantua  labored  incessantly  for  twenty 
years,  learning  so  perfectly  bis  books 
that  he  could  recite  them  backwards  and 
forwards,  profiting  him  nothing,  making 
hira,  as  his  father  discovered,  "A  mad- 
cap, a  ninny,  dreamy,  and   infatuated." 

Old  Roger  Ascham,  the  tutor  of  Eng- 
land's 'Virgin  Queen.'  speaking  of  the 
grammar  schoolboys  of  his  time,  says, 
"Their  whole  knowledge,  by  learning 
without  the  book,  was  tied  only  to  their 
tongue  and  lips  and  never  ascended  up 
to  the  brain  and  head,  and  therefore  was 
soon  spit  out  of  the  mouth  again.  They 
leanit  without  book  everything,  they  un- 
derstood within  the  book  little  or  noth- 


Montaigne   deprecated    the  exclusi 
training  of  the  memory,  giving  express^ 
ion  to  his  repugnance  in  the  following 
quotation:      "We  labor  only   at  filli 
the  memory  and  leave  the  understandi 
and  the  consciene  void.     Just  as  bii 
sometimes  go  in  quest  of  grain,  and  brin 
it  it!  their  bills  without   tasting  it  thet 
selv'es.  to  make  of  it  a  mouthful  for  th« 
young;  so  our  pedants  go  rummaging 
books  for  knowledge,  only  to  hold  it 
their  tongues'  end  and  then  distribute 
to  their  pupils." 

Though   he  belongs  both  to  the  sij 
teenth  and  the  seventeenth    century. 
shall  introduce  at  this  stage  what  m: 
be  termed,  if  you  please,  the  testaraei 
tary  evitlence  of  the  reputed  founder 
the  realistic  philosophy.     Macaulay, 
his  review  of  Bacon's  life,  has  given 
an  insight  into  his  real  views  on  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  memory.     I  quote  the  re- 
viewer's own  language.     "He    (Bacom 
acknowledged  that  the  memory  may  b? 
disciplined  to  such  a  p  jint  as  to  perform 
very  extraordinary  feats.     But  on  sue 
feats  he  sets  little  value.     The  habits 
his  mind  he  tells  us,  are  such  that  he 
not  disposed  to  rate  highly  an  accoi 
plishmeut.  however  rare,   that  is  of  i 
particular  use  to  mankind.     As  to  the 
prodigious  achievements  of  the  memoc; 
he  ranks  them  with  the  exhibitions 
rope  dancers  and  tumblers,      'The  t 
performances,'  he  says,  'are  much  of  tit 
same  sort;  the  one  is  an  abuse  of  th 
powers  of  the  body,  the  other  an  ab 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind.     Both  ma; 
perhaps,  excite  our  wonder,  but  neitb 
is  entitled  to  our  respect." 

Nor  must  we  pass  without  notice  tl 
pedagogy  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  says  Quick,~ 
"did  little  beyond  communicating  facts^ 
and  insisting  on  their  pupils  committiofl 
these  facts  to  memory.     •     *     •     Orig- 
inality and  independence  of  mind,  lo 


of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  the  power  of  re- 
flectiug,  and  of  forming  correct  judg- 
meats,  were  not  merely  neglected — tbey 
were  suppressed."  'They  reduced  edu- 
cation," says  Compayre,  'to  a  superficial 
culture  of  the  brilliant   faculties   of  the 

I  intelligeuce;'  cultivated  the  memory, 
says  Rosenkranz,  "as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing dowu  free  activity  of  thought  and 
clearness  of  judgment. " 

Passing  to  the  philosophers  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  we  encounter  Descartes, 

[  '*who  was  educated  under  the  Jesuistic 
regime,  condemning  their  barren  teach- 
ing and  formal  instruction."  In  the  pro- 
mulgatiou  of  bis  principle  of  free  inquiry 
we  are  told  that  he  revolutionized  philos- 
ophy, banished  from  the  school  the  old 
routine,  the  mechanical  processes  and 
exercises  of  pure  memory,  and  made  a 
demand  for  rational  methods  that  excite 
the  intelligence,  awaken  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  provoke  judgment  and 
reflection. 

I  Malebranche  is  an  extremist  who 
would  abandon  entirely  sense  instruction 
aud  nourish  the  child  on  abstract  truths 
alone. 

Locke,  although  he  is  said  to  typify 
the  realistic  school  ot  his  century,  neg- 
atives the  question  of  learning  by  heart. 
"I  hear  it  said,"  says  he,  "that  children 
should  be  employed  in  getting  things  by 
heart,  to  exercise  aud  improve  their 
memories.  I  would  wi,sh  this  were  said 
with  as  much  authority  and  reasou  as  it 
is  with  forwardness  of  assurance,  and 
that  this  practice  were  establi.shed  upon 
good  observation  more  than  old  custom. 
•  *  *  But  the  learning  pages  of 
I^tin  by  heart  uo  more  fits  the  memory 
for  the  retention  of  anything  else  than 
the  graving  of  one  sentence  iu  lead 
makes  it  the  more  capable  of  retaining 
more  firmly  any  other  characters." 
In   the    eighteenth  century    we  find 
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Rousseau  giving  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing convictions: — "In  any  study  what- 
ever, unless  we  possess  the  ideas  of  the 
things  represented,  the  signs  represent-J 
ing  thera  are  of  no  use  or  consequence. 
A  child  is.  nevertheless,  always  confined 
to  these  signs,  without  our  being  capable 
of  making  him  comprehend  any  of  th 
things  which  they   represent.     * 
And  yet   what  dangerous  prejudices  do] 
we  not  begin   to  instill  by  making  them 
take  for  knowledge  words  which  to  them 
are  without  meaning?     In  the  very  first! 
unintelligible    sentence   with    which  a 
child  sits  down  satisfied,  in  the  ver>'  first 
thing  he  takes  upon  trust,  or  learns  from  J 
others  without  himself  being  convinced 
of  its  utility,  he  loses  part  of  bis  under- 
standing; and  he  may  figure  long  in  thefl 
eyes  of  fools  before  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
pair so  considerable  a  loss.      No;  if  na- 
ture has  given  to   the  child's   brain  that  I 
pliability  which  renders  it  fit  to  receive 
all  impressions,  it  is  not  with  a  view  that 
we  should  imprint  thereon  the  names  of  ■ 
kings,  dates,    terms   of  heraldry,  of  as- 
tronomy,   of  geography,  and   all    those 
words,     meaningless   at    his  age,   with 
which    we    weary   his    sad   and   sterile 
childhood." 

That  Condillac  comprehended  in  no 
small  degree  the  value  of  personal  re-; 
flection  is  evidenced  by  his  writings.  "I 
grant,"  says  he,  "that  the  education 
which  cultivates  the  memory  may  make 
prodigies,  and  that  it  has  done  so;  but 
these  prodigies  last  only  during  the  time 
of  infancy.  ♦  •  •  He  who  knows 
only  by  heart  knows  nothing.  ♦  «  • 
He  who  has  tiot  learned  to  reflect  has 
not  been  instructed,  or  what  is  still  worse 
has  been  poorly  instructed.  True  knowl- 
edge is  in  the  refiection,  which  has  ac- 
quired it,  much  more  than  in  the  mem-  ■ 
ory,  which  holds  it  in  keeping;  and  the 
things  which  we  are  capable  of  recover- 
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ing  are  better  known  than  those  of  which 
we  have  a  recollection.  •  •  ♦  Re- 
flection can  always  recover  the  things  it 
has  known,  because  it  knows  how  it 
originally  found  them,  but  the  memory 
does  not  so  recover  the  things  it  has 
learned  because  it  does  not  know  how 
it  learns." 

Kant  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Socratic  method  in  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  in  the  mind's  true  de- 
velopment. "Men  who  have  nothing 
but  memory,"  he  tells  us,  "are  but  liv- 
ing lexicons,  and,  as  it  were,  the  pack- 
horses  of  Paruassus. 

In  the  theory  of  development  which 
underlies  the  Pestalozzian  view  of  educa- 
tion, the  impartation  of  knowledge  holds, 
if  any.  but  a  subordinate  position.  "Ed- 
ucation," Pestalozzi  tells  us,  "instead  of 
considering  what  is  to  be  imparted  to 
children,  ought  to  consider  first  what 
they  may  be  said  already  to  possess,  if 
not  as  a  developed,  at  least  as  an  in- 
volved faculty  capable  of  development." 

The  theory  of  education  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  largely  utilitarian  in  its 
character,  and  consequently  tends  toward 
the  overwhelming  of  the  memory  with 
the  multitude  of  facts  which  belong  to 
the  mastery  of  such  subjects  as  naturally 
pertain  to  the  courses  of  instruction  And 
yet  we  find  accredited  to  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the 
utilitarian  idea,  the  following  as  denun- 
ciatory of  the  cramming  proclivities  of 
the  earlier  instruction:  "The  once  uni- 
versal practice  of  learning  by  rote  is  daily 
falling  into  discredit.  •  •  •  •  fhe 
rote  system,  like  other  systems  of  its  age. 
made  more  of  the  forms  and  symbols 
than  of  the  things  .symbolized.  To  re- 
peat the  words  correctly  was  everything, 
to  understand  the  meaning  nothing;  and 
and  thus  the  spirit  was  sacrificed  to  the 
letter.     It  is  at  length  perceived  that  in 
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this  case  as  in  others,  such  a  result  is  n 
accidental  but  necessary;  that  in  propor- 
tion  as   there   is   attention  to  the  sigus 
there  must  be  inattention    to   the  t 
signified." 

That  the  cultivation  of  the  memory 
the  expense  of  the  higher  order  of 
tal  activities,  producing  its  baleful  effect 
alike  upon  national  and  individual  life^ 
is  not  confined  to  the  past,  ocular 
auricular  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  t 
fact.  Moreover,  abundant  testimony 
at  hand  to  reinforce  our  own  observj 
tions.  Speaking  of  science  teaching,  ll 
PtiU  Mall  Gazette  observes,  "The  scie 
tific  discoverer  does  the  work,  and  wh« 
it  is  done  the  school- bov  is  called  to  wl 
ness  the  result,  to  learn  its  chief  featu 
bp  heart,  and  to  repeat  them  when  cal 
upon,  just  as  he  is  called  ou  to  name  t1 
mothers  of  the  patriarchs,  or  to  give  i 
account  of  the  Eastern  Campaigns  i 
Alexander  the  Great." 

"Although  every  great  teacher  froi 
Aristotle  until  now,"  says  the  Londi 
Globe,  "has  insisted  on  a  more  rationi 
method,  we  are  still  tyrannized  over  b 
the  tradition  that  education  is  syoon; 
mous  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledgi 
consequently,  instead  of  endeavoring 
train  young  minds  how  to  reflect,  how 
reason,  our  teachers  aim  solely  at  the  i 
culcation  of  truths.  •  «  •  •  1^ 
the  most  ignorant  of  nurses  that  the  be 
way  to  develop  a  child's  physkal  po 
is  to  keep  it  aljsolutely  passive  while  yi 
force  into  its  stomach  as  continuous 
supply  of  nutritious  food  as  it  can  accep 
and  she  will  laugh  at  you.  But  note 
how  closely  akin  to  this  is  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  usually  proposed  to  deve 
the  mental  powers.  The  brain,  that 
sitive  intellectual  stomach,  is  loai 
with  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  facts 
is  added  to  date,  mountain-height 
mountain-height,    and     river-length 
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river-length,  population  to  population — 
until  time  or  finance  fails.  Then  the 
education    is   said   to   be   complele.     In 

I  vain  do  thoughtful  observers  protest.  In 
vain  do  they  urge  that  digestion  and  as- 
similation are  as  necessary  to  physical  as 
to  physical  health.  *  *  *  •  From 
alphabet  to  graduation,  the  greater  part 
of  every  year  is  passed  in  gorging  the 
memory  as  though  it  were  a  veritable 
boa-constrictor.  Among  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  a  popular  curriculum,  reflec- 
tion has  no  place.  *  *  *  To  give  a 
boy  or  a  girl  facts  instead  of  faculties  is 
to  substitute  memory  for  mind.  When 
all  the  energies  are  devoted  to  this  ex- 
clusive end  four- fifths  of  the  mind  may 
be  said  to  be  in  danger  of  atrophy;  the 
remaining  fifth  of  hypertrophy.  And  all 
too  frequently,  between  the  excessiv^e 
stimulation  of  the  one  and  the  inanition 
of  the  remainder,  an  iutellect  which 
might  have  dowered  its  possessor  and  en- 
riched the  world  sinks  into  a  lethargy 
capable  of  neither." 

B      Quick  tells  us  that  one  of  the  greatest 
"^  wants  in  English  education  of  to-day  is 
an   ideal  toward   which  to  work.     Uni- 
versity- and  non-university  men  alike  aim 
at   storing  the  memory  of  their  pupils 
with   facts   without   reference    to   what 
knowledge  is  or  is  not  worth  knowing: 
or  what  faculties  the  pupils  possess;  or 
how  said  faculties  should  be  developed. 
B  Nor,  if  we  are  to  give  credence  to  the  as- 
™  tounding  revelations  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice. 
as  published  in  the  Forum  is  such  teach- 
ing confined  alone  to  England  and  Eng- 
lish schools;  neither  indeed  to  the  public 
school  system,  if  we  accept  the  testimony 

I  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  bis  "Studies  in  Peda- 
\  'As  in  ye  olden  time  it  was  said  that 
"All  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  or  in  more 
modern  days,  as  a  great  metropolitan 
daily  puts  it,   'to  the  World's  Fair,'  so 


the  'signs  of  our  times'  all  point  to  a 
great  "intellectual  debauchery."  Evi- 
dences of  the  foregoing  are  traceable  in 
the  immoderate  sales  of  ''Teachers'  Ex- 
aminers;" of  the  "Ml.  Questions  and  An- 
swers" series;  iit  the  popularity  of  those 
school  journals  that  publish  long  lists  of  ■ 
examination  questions  with  the  answers 
appended  in  "keys"  wherewith  to  unlock 
our  mathematics,  and  "ponies"  that  be- 
get an  amblinj^  gait  in  the  study  of  our 
languages. 

Fellow  teachers,  the  picture  is  not 
overdrawn.  Despite  protest  and  carica- 
ture, pernicious  methods  of  instructions 
are  uni%'ersally  prevalent.  Quoting  Mrs. 
Besant,  London's  great  theosophist,  in 
her  recent  lecture  before  Chicago's  tlite^  \ 
"We  have  no  right  to  trifle  with  solemn 
facts" 

Seriously ,  I  believe  the  hour  is  ripe 
for  reform.  This  reform,  like  charity, 
must  begin  at  home.  Are  we  groping, 
as  it  were,  in  the  intellectual  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  belief  that  edu- 
cation is  a  process  of  manufacture,  let  us' 
awaken  to  that  truer  conception  thiit  it  is 
a  process  of  growth. 

11    with  lethargic  indolence   we  have 
been    content  to   follow  in   the  wake  of 
traditional    methods,  it    behooves   us  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  stupefying  influence  • 
that   so   long   has  hindered  educational 
progress       If,  as  charged    in  class  room 
and  in  institute   it   be  our  constant  en- J 
deavor    "to   ascertain    what  specific  and 
mechanical    methods    have   proved   suc- 
cessful by  experiment,  rather  than  to  set-] 
tie  by  fixed  laws  what  methods  must  bei 
successful,"  let  us  lay  fast  hold  upon  the 
study  of  mental  science  and  weary  notj 
in    well   doing  until   we  are  thoroughly] 
familiar  with   "the   specific  relations  of^ 
knowledge  to  mind"  and  the  best  possi- 
ble  methods  of  awakening  the  intellen.^ 
tual   activities.      Then,    and    no'' 
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then,  shall  we  see  hope  swallowed  up  in 
fruition. — the  advent  of  the  second  Ren- 
aissance.— The  School  News. 


EDUCATIONAL   COURSES    IN 
BERKELEY. 


BY    FRANK   M.    MAY. 


In  May  1889,  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  passed  the  Resolu- 
tion "that  the  Academic  Senate  be 
authorized  to  announce  the  intention  of 
this  Board  to  establish  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be 
properly  organized.  In  course  of  time, 
as  a  sequence  of  this  resolution,  a  chair 
of  pedagogy  was  established,  and  courses 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  were 
formulated;  Prof  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of 
Michigan  University,  was  secured  to 
take  charge  of  this  department,  and,  in 
August  '92,  actual  work  was  begun. 

The  purposes  of  this  department  are  to 
give  the  university  student  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  his- 
tory of  education  as  a  part  of  a  liberal 
culture,  and,  more  especially,  to  provide 
professional  pedagogical  instruction  to 
those  who  wish  to  teach. 

By  a  regulation  adopted  in  May  '92, 
by  the  Academic  Senate,  graduates  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools  are  admitted 
without  examination  to  the  university  as 
special  students.  Special  students, 
though  not  regular  candidates  for  de- 
grees, may  be  quoted  a  degree  upon 
completion  of  a  total  of  studies  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  that  of  a  regular  course. 
They  have  greater  liberty  for  election  of 
studies  upon  the  regular  students,  being 
allowed  to  choose  any  study  they  are 
fitted  to  take.  This  regulation  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  University,  and  gives 
Normal  graduates  an  opportunity  to  gain 


a  more  extended  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  any  special  subjects  which  they 
may  wish  to  teach.  It  gives  them,  also, 
valuable  additional  work  in  a  {n-ofes- 
sional  line. 

There  are  at  present  seven  courses:  i. 
The  Art  of  Teaching;  2.  School  Supa- 
vision;  3.  History  of  Education,  earlier 
period;  4.  History  of  Hducation,  latest 
period;  5.  Theory  of  Education;  6. 
Origin  and  Development  of  School  Sys- 
tems; 7.  Seminary  Work. 

During  the  first  terra  of  this  year, 
courses  3  and  5  were  given.  The  His- 
tory course  consists  of  text  book  work 
supplemented  by  reading  and  by  lec- 
tures. The  course  embraces  the  general 
educational  history  from  earliest  times  to 
the  time  of  Rousseau.  Painter's  history 
is  used  as  text;  Quick's  "Educational 
Reformers,"  Compayre's  "History  of 
Education,"  Browning's  "Educational 
Theories,"  Hailmau's  "Educational  His- 
tor>',"  and  other  works  are  used  for  sup- 
plementary reading.  The  course  in 
Theory  deals  very  thoroughly  with  the 
life,  works,  and  theories  of  Pestilozzi, 
Herbert  and  Froebel. 

In  connection  with  this  course,  we  bad 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing 
"Father  Krusi,"  who  was  so  faithful  and 
enthusiastic  a  worker  with  Pestalozzi. 
He  spoke  to  us  for  an  hour  on  Pestalozzi 
and  his  work. 

Mr.  Krusi's  home  is  now  in  Alameda. 
He  has  in  his  possession  one  of  the  first 
editions  of  "Leonard  and  Gertrude"  and 
also  some  scraps  of  Pestalozzi  *s  manu- 
script. These  he  brought  over  for  our 
benefit. 

This  term's  courses  i,  4  and  7  are  be- 
ing given,  leaving  two  courses,  School 
Supervision  and  Origin  and  Development 
of  School  Systems  for  next  year. 

The  course  in  the  art  of  teaching  con- 
sists of  lectures  and  text-book  work  on 
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[educational  practice,  with  observation 
'work  io  Berkeley.  Oakland,  and  perhaps 
San  Francisco  schools. 

The  course  in  historj'  is  a  continuation 
of  the  first  term's  work,  coruplcling  the 
general  history  of  education  from  Rous- 

m*s  time  to  the  present,  and  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  educational  history 
of  the  United  States.  Boone's  "Kduca- 
lion  in  the  United  States"  is  used  as  text 
for  work  on  United  Slates. 

The  Seminary  work  is  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  schools  and  school  systems, 
romparing  the  systems  of  the  different 
itates  with  each  other  and  with  the  sys- 
|:enis  of  some  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe. 

Upon  the  completion  of  these  courses, 


which,  with  a  certain  amount  of  require<! 
work  in  other  departments,  occupies  two' 
years,  a  certificate  will  be  granted  stat- 
ing the  fact  of  such  completion.  Gradti'4 
ates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  uot 
required  to  take  the  course  in  the  art  of 
teaching  to  obtain  this  certificate. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  op-' 
portunities  offered  by  the  University  in 
connection  with  this  department  are  otm 
great   value   to  Normal  graduates   who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves   for  efficient 
work    in   the   secondary    schools.      WeJ 
hope  that   the    representation    from  the 
Normal  schools  may  increase  from  year 
to   year,  and  that  a   closer  relationship 
may  be  established  between   them  and 
the  University. 


KINDERGARTEN   AND  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


[Devoted  to  the  Psychology  of  Childhood,  Scientific  Study  of  Children,  and' 
Kindergarten  System  and  Its  Application  to  the  Public  Schools. 


[Edited  by  Mr.  C.  II.  McGRttw,  Secretary  of  California  Scbool  of  Methods,  and  Principal  Pro 
I  fessional  Traiuing  School  for  Kindergartners  and  Friujary  Teachers. 


Atl  ci>mraunicjti«»»  fm  ihli  tlcpitrinK-nl  (hould  lie  addretwd  t«  MK  C   l(    MC(>HRW.  Bu>  91S,  San  Jom,  CiI. 


LAWS    OF  CHlLnilOOD. 

N  the  last  issue  of  the  Teacher,  I  con- 
cluded a  brief  exposition  of  the  Soci- 
ological Laws.     It  was  seen  that  these 
[great  outpourings  of  life  forces  bore  also 
upon  the  physiological  and  psychological 
■side  of  human  nature.     I  shall  now  take 
up  and  expound  briefly  the  general  psy- 
Ichological  laws  that  control   mind  devel- 
[opment. 

PSYCHOLOGICAl.    LAWS. 

These  laws  deal  more  with  the  general 
dev'elopraent  than  with  the  specific  mani- 
festation or  activity  of  any  faculty,     They 
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are  even  more  general  than  the  proces.ses 
of  Attention,  Comparison  and  Associat- 
ion. They  are  intimately  bound  together 
and  might  be  all  grouped  under  two  gen- - 
eral  forms — power  of  receiving  impres-1 
sions  and  developing  concepts,  and  the 
power  of  expressing  these  concepts.  But 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  will  present 
the  subject  in  a  more  analytical  form. 

I.  /.ajo  of  Sensibility; — This  law  or 
condition  holds  throughout  all  life.  The 
lowest  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  are 
sensitive  only  in  an  infinitesimal  degree 
as  compared  with  the  highest  of  man, 
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And  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tion and  complexity  of  life,  beings  become 
more    sensitive    to   their  environments. 

H  As  a  rule  animals  are  more  complex  and 
sensitive  than  plants,  and  man  the  most 
complex  and  sensitive  of  all  living  lyings, 

B  And  among  human  beings  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  this  capacity  always.  In 
the  course  of  time  and  development  this 

H  power  of  receiving  impressions  becomes 
differentiated  into  the  capacity  for  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  and  as  these  conditions  be- 
come more  marked,  the  capacity  for  de- 
velopment becomes  greater.  And  fol- 
lowing pleasure  and  pain  in  organic  life, 
we  find  a  differentiantion  of  general  and 
special  sensation — the  latter  developing 
from  the  former. 


Thus  the  child  becomes  a  being  of 
general  and  special  sensation  from  his 
capa-ity  to  receive  pleasure  and  pain. 
And  in  this  period  of  his  development  his 
mental  unfolding  and  development  be- 
gins. I'pon  his  capacity  to  receive  im- 
pressions from  without  depend  his  men- 
ial development  and  training.  Conse- 
quently all  true  education  begins  in  sense 
impressions  and  perceptive  processes. 
In  children  vast  difference  is  observed  in 
this  perceptive  power — some  are  many 
times  quicker  and  more  sensitive  than 
others.  Some  children  seem  to  swim 
and  sleep  in  a  sea  of  sensations  without 
apparently  perceiving  and  conceiving. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  is.  No 
doubt  temperament  and  physicial  organ- 
ization have  much  to  do  with  it,  but  it 
seems  equally  certain  the  strength  and 
hereditary  character  of  the  life  forces 
have  also  uiuch  to  do  with  such  condi- 
tions. These  conditions  sometimes 
change,  and  as  is  often  observe'd  the  dull 
boy  becomes  the  genius  in  after  life. 
And  one  of  the  ever  present  traits  of 
geniuses  is  their  ceaseless  mental  activ- 
ity.    Hence   the  use  of  the  powers  and 
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training  received  often   make  the  gi 

In  adult  life  and  the  more  conip! 
mutual  operations,  this  power  to  recti 
impressions  seems  to  be  greatly  extern 
This  is  especially  marked  in  some  p! 
of  nervous  diseases  and  morbid  psyi 
ogy.  Persons  who  have  become 
bidly  sensitive  to  the  forces  and  obji 
in  their  environment  are  now  called 
chies.  Many  of  the  occult  pheaomei 
and  perhaps  all.  may  be  explained 
time  by  science  as  a  highly  develoi 
power  to  receive  impressions,  not 
served  by  the  masses  of  human  bei 
This  seems  to  be  the  very  probable  sol 
tion  to  much  of  this  mysterious  mi 
phenomena,  and  many  of  the  best 
anced  scientific  minds  of  the  world 
a  faith  that  this  will  be  proven  true 
course,  the  ultimate  problems  of  w 
mind,  force  and  matter  are  may  rei 
still  unsolved.  But  this  mysterious 
cult  phenomena,  which  has  given  rise 
so  much  superstitution  and  fraud,  will 
brought  under  the  domain  of  one  of  t 
great  natural  laws  of  mind  uianifestatii 
It  is  thus  we  see  the  many  relations 
this  Law  of  Sensibility  to  mind  develop- 
ment and  life. 


2.  Tht  Law  of  Mtntal  Activity, — The 
power  to  receive  impressions  from  his  en- 
vironments awakens  in  the  human  bein 
many  forms  of  action  of  the  life  fo: 
In  a  word  these  may  be  noted  as  Ph 
ical.  Instructive,  Emotional,  Intellecta: 
and  Volitional.  Each  form  invoh-in? 
the  previous  kinds  of  action  in  its  own. 
Thus  to  some  extent  a  voluntary  act  in- 
volves the  physical  powers,  instincts, 
emotions  and  intellect;  and  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  an  emotion  withont  in- 
tellectual action,  or  an  act  of  the  intel- 
lect without  involving  the  emotional  ca- 
pacity. Thus  we  see  all  the  mind  activ- 
ities closely  blended,  arising  out  of  the 
condition  of  sensibility.     This  gives  rise 
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the  many  varied  and  complex  maiiifes- 
tious  of  mind,  which  are  all  controlled 
ly  general  and  special  laws. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  will  speak 
each  kind  of  mind  activity  separately, 
ougb  they  never  occur  singly  but  are 
ways  connected  with   their   activities. 
nt  of  sense- impressions  arise  instinctive 
These    are    tendencies,    and    are 
werful  incentives,  in  the  child's  being, 
nd    result   in    making   the   child    feel, 
hink  or  act  in  certain  directions.     There 
re   a  large  number  of  these  tendencies 
locked  up  in  the  child's  being  from  race 
bits  and  heredity.     Practically  Instinct 
a    vague   order  of  intelligence,  and  a 
ery    reliable   kind    of  intelligence  that 
mes  from  experience  of  the  race. 
Itt   the  order  and  scale   of  clearness 
motion  comes  next.     It   is  a  feeling  an 
mpulse  more  or  less  strong,  and  with  a 
distinct  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain.      This 
emotive  feeling  and  impulse  is  always  iu 
association   with   an   idea   more  or  less 
dear.     Emotion   is    the    most   constant 
manifestation  of  mentality  human  beings 
have.     Emotion    rules   the    world    more 
than  thought.     Some   of  its   forms   are 
equally  as  high  as  the  highest  thought, 
for   it  is  associated    with    the    highest 
thinking.     Child  life  is  especially  rich  in 
emotion  compared  with  thought.      The 
emotional  capacity  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent persons.      As  a  rule  it  is  greatly 
increased   with   education   and   culture. 
The  different  degrees  or  shades  of  emo- 
tion the  average  man  or  woman  can  ex- 
perience are  very  great— probably  thous- 
ands. 

The  law  of  mentality  next  manifests 
itself  in  the  Intellectual  processes — in 
the  development  of  concepts  out  of  the 
elements  of  sense-perception.  These 
processes  are  a  dozen  or  more  in  number, 
commonly  called  faculties.  In  each  pro- 
cess the  concept  uudergoes  some  modifi- 


cation, such  as  becoming  more  abstract, 
more  general,  and  more  ideal.  The  va- 
rious changes  made  in  our  concepts,  their 
classification,  comparison,  and  deduc-fl 
tions  therefrom,  constitute  the  process  of 
thinking.  Thinking  involves  the  vig- 
orous action  of  any,  and  generally  all, 
our  faculties  more  or  less.  There  are 
all  grades  of  thinking,  the  simplest  forms 
are  seeing,  hearing,  perceiving  and  mem- 
orizing. To  analyze,  abstract,  classify, 
invent  and  create,  judge  and  reason  are 
more  difficult  processes,  and  call  forth 
more  vigorous  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  mind. 

Lastly  the  mental  action  of  willing  is 
more  complex  than  any  previous  forms 
of  mind  manifestation,  and  involves  in  a 
measure  all  other  activities.  Willing  is 
the  highest  outcome  of  our  mental  life. 
To  will  is  to  feel,  to  think,  to  decide,  to 
exert  both  mental  and  physical  strength 
in  doing.  It  is  thus  that  willing  is  less 
common  than  any  other  form  of  mind  ac- 
tivity. Will  power  constitutes  the  es-B 
senti'"!  elements  of  character  and  per- 
sonal merit.  For  this  reason  in  all  edu- 
cational work  much  more  emphasisJ 
should  be  put  upon  will  training  than  is 
now  done.  Training  in  education  is  a 
much  more  important  factor  than  in-J 
struction. 


II 

A    GREAT   STEP    FORWARD. 

One  of  the  greatest  forward  steps  taken 
in  Kindergarten  work  in  California  is  the 
preparation  and  adoption  recently  ofa 
"Symmetrical  Outlines  of  Development 
and  Training  for  the  Golden  Gate  Kin- 
dergartens." These  outlines  have  re-d 
cently  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Mc- 
Grew  at  the  .special  request  of  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah B.  Cooper  for  all  the  kindergartens 
under  her  supervision — some  thirty-five 
in   number.     They   will   go  into   use  in 
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tfaese  kiudergartens  in  July.  The  out- 
lines have  been  very  neatly  printed  in  a 
small  pamphlet  of  34  pages.  Several 
thousand  copies  have  been  printed,  and 
many  of  them  will  be  distributed  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  Besides  be- 
ing used  in  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergar- 
tens, several  private  and  independent 
kindergarlens  have  asked  the  privilege 
of  using  thera  hi  their  schools. 

The  aim  of  the  Outlines  is  to  systema- 
tize, round  up,  unity,  educational ize  and 
direct  all  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
to  harmonious  and  practical  results;  and 
to  weed  out  waste  and  dead  exercises. 
To  furnish  a  natural  and  scientific  course 
of  development  and  training  for  the 
child  from  four  to  seven  and  especially 
fit  him  for  the  more  formal  work  of  the 
school.  It  is  the  first  complete  outlines 
that  have  been  prepared  in  America  to 
guide  and  direct  the  work  of  any  num- 
ber of  kindergartens.  It  carries  out  more 
fully  than  Froebel  was  able  to  do  in  his 
lifetime  his  ideas  of  all -sided  and  har- 
monious education,  and  at  the  same  time 
embodies  all  that  is  best  iu  improvements 
and  methods  made  in  our  day. 

The  outline  makes  the  child  the  cen- 
ter of  all  education,  and  brings  to  his 
unfolding  life  those  subjects  aud  exer- 
cises that  his  growing  capacity  requires. 
The  child's  lifeaud  its  unfolding  controls 
all  work  and  exercises.  They  provide 
for  a  two  years  course  of  development 
and  training.  The  elements  of  all  sub- 
jects the  child  will  ever  after  study  in 
school  and  college  are  brought  to  his 
mind  according  to  his  capacity.  In  a 
word  the  child  is  given  a  complete  view 
and  mastery  of  his  world  as  far  as  his  de- 
velopuient  will  i>ermit.  All  subjects  of 
study  aud  exercise  are  grouped  into  five 
sections — Form,  Number,  Life  and  Na- 
ture, Social  Science,  Language  and  Ex- 
pressiou.     And   each  group   is  divided 


into  subjects,  and  each  subject  is  oat* 
lined  separately  lor  two  years  work— and 
outlined  in  the  natural  order  in  which 
the  child's  powers  require  ittobegivea 
Thus  we  have  provided  au  all-sided  ai]d 
symmetrical  course  of  development  for 
the  children  in  the  kindergartens.  Such 
course  would  be  a  great  blessing  in  jM 
folding  and  rounding  up  a  child's  fli 
forces  and  giving  a  mental  balanot 
The  outlines  have  already  recei\'ed 
endorsement  of  several  of  the  higl 
educatioual  authorities  iu  the  coua 
It  will  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
dergartners  who  rise  to  the  spirit  and 
portunity  of  these  outlines  and 
themselves  capable  of  teaching  the 
tiful  science  and  art  they  embody, 
setting  forth  the  aims  and  principl 
the  outlines  I  can  not  do  better  than 
<luote  from  the  instruction  by 
Cooper  as  follows: — 

■"  Harmonious  and  all-sided  educal: 
was  ever  ou  the  lips  of  the  immor 
Froebel.  The  true  kinderg:arten  has  it, 
within  its  possibilities,  to  give  such  de- 
velopment. And  it  comes  nearer  givii 
a  complete  and  all-round  education] 
the  human  being  within  its  field  tl 
any  other  institution.  Yet  I  have  never 
seen  my  ideal  in  all  respects  in  a  single 
kindergarten,  east  or  west.  The  highest 
authoiilies  on  education  recognize  1M 
tendency  to  one-sideduess  in  kinderg^ 
ten  work  as  elsewhere.  One  kindergart- 
ner  puts  the  emphasis  of  her  efforts  iuto 
music  and  song;  another  into  storiej  ~ 
third  into  pricking  and  sewing,  a  foi 
into  paper-folding  and  cutting;  while; 
are  liable  to  neglect  life  and  Nats 
study.  In"  order  to  remedy  this 
sidedness  and  improve  our  work  in  otf 
respects,  these  Outlines  of  Developm^ 
and  Training  have  been  specially 
pared  for  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergart 
We  hope  and  believe  a  fair  trial  at 
wise  use  will  produce  the  following 
suits: 

r.     To   systematize,     round     up. 
make  the  work  all-sided  in  the  dififereoi 
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lergdrtens,  and  to  unify  all   the  kin- 
jartens.  into  a  system. 

To  educationalize   all   the   work, 
tireed  out  waste  exercises,  dead  and 

Pwork. 
To  provide  an  all-round  course  of 
g  for  our  children,  so  we  may  be 
to  show  better  the  effects  of  kinder- 
^11  training  on  child  life  and  retain 
bhildren  until  they  are  prepared  for 
public  schools. 

oese  Outlines   have    been    carefully 

(•steraatically  prepared  by  Prof.    C. 

[cGrew,  M.    Ph..    Principal  of  the 

jrnia  School  of  Methods  for  Teach- 

id  Kindergartners,    San   Jose,    Cal. 

are  the  result  of  years  of  thought 

istudy.       About  six  years   ago   I    re- 

ited    Prof.     Mctjrew  to    make   out  a 

I  for  a  Professional  'iVaining  School 
a  Model  School  beginning  with  the 
lergarten.  He  wrought  out  a  plan 
In  Ideal  Professional  Training  on  kin- 
jarten  principles  with  full  courses  of 
ruction  and  training,  providing  for 
.  3'ears'  kindergarten  work  in  the 
tel  School.  Recently  he  has  care- 
r  revised  the  two  years'  kindergarten 
k  for  the  use  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kin- 
jartens.  At  his  request  our  kiuder- 
fcn  Trainer,  Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall, 
carefully  revised  the  Outlines,  and 
iigly  approves  them.  Prof.  Mc- 
w's  varied  experienced  and  his  scien- 
tstudy  of  the  Child  Mind  and  Educa- 
for  years,  specially  fits  him  for  the 
cult  and  delicate  task  of  preparing 
loutlines.  A  brief  examination  of  any 
of  them,  will  show  how  sympathetic- 
and  closely  the  author's  mind  has 
wed  the  unfolding  intelligence  and 
fing  capacities  of  the  little  child  " 
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very  good  thing  is  counterfeited. 
ry  great  principle  and  idea  is  inisun- 
itood  by  many,  and  distorted  from  its 
iral  and  proper  uses.  The  simple 
beautiful  kindergarten  shares  in  this 
brtuue.  There  is  a  class  of  persons 
ainly  women,  from  over  strained  re- 
ms  sentiment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ffance  of  Nature  and  Science  and  the 
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child  mind  on  the  other,  that  insist  in 
covering  over  all  kindergarten  work  and 
kindergarten  training  with  far-fetched, 
vague,  ethereal  semi-religious  and  specu- 
lative symbolism.  They  pass  by  the  sim- 
ple, the  natural,  the  common  sense,  the 
rational  and  beautifnl  in  the  kindergarten 
and  go  to  the  furthest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  in  the  boundsof  space  to  ex- 
plain the  kindergarten  meaning.  Possi- 
bly many  of  them  think  the  kindergarten 
would  not  be  learned  enough  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  philosophy  unless  they  en- 
shrouded it  with  this  mysticism,  with 
this  far-fetched  and  absurd  symbolism. 
Let  me  illustrate  with  actual  examples 
collected  from  kindergarten  work,  kin- 
dergarten training  courses,  and  kinder- 
garten literature  this  great  abuse. 

Beginning  with  the  first  gift  the  stu- 
dent in  the  training  classes  of  such  per. 
sons  is  taught  that  the  ball  was  chosen 
by  Frcebel  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  the 
world,  the  universe,  of  the  stars,  and  be- 
cause in  its  movements  it  symbolizes  the 
movements  of  the  planets  and  universe  to 
the  child,  and  especially  because  it  is  a  i 
symbol  of  the  divine  ntiity  in  the  uni-  ^| 
verse,  and  the  child  loves  it  because  he  ^ 
sees  vaguely  that  inner  connection  be- 
tween himself  aud  the  divine  unity  fl 
which  it  symbolizes.  These  are  not  ex- 
aggerated statements.  I  have  heard  and 
read  them  many  a  time.  But  could  any- 
thing be  more  absurd?  Do  they  not 
sound  like  the  statements  of  insane  and 
unbalanced  minds?  And  yet  in  some  lo- 
calities they  are  repeated  over  and  over 
year  after  year,  and  the  poor,  gulping, 
unthinking  girls  in  the  training  classes 
sit  and  take  it  all  in  with  the  feeling 
that  it  must  be  so,  some  how. 

To  simple,  common  sense  and  scientific 
minded   people  the  child  loves  the  ball  ■ 
because  in  his  play  it  gives  him  an  op-  ™ 
portuuity  to  move,  run,  frolic,  and  even 
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imitate  its  movements.  It  is  mobile,  and 
only  represents  to  him  things  in  his 
world  with  like  characteristics.  Again 
these  over  sentimental  i^eople  say  when 
the  child  peers  into  the  bird's  nest,  it  is 
not  to  see  the  eggs,  the  young  birds,  to 
find  out  all  he  can  about  the  interesting 
little  family  and  thus  gratify  his  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  in  a  word  gratify  his 
curiosity,  but  it  is  because  he  is  seeking 
in  the  bird  and  nestling  the  divine  sym- 
bol of  mother  love.  Agaiu  the  child  is 
not  attracted  to  the  flowers  because  their 
colors  delight  the  eye  and  their  odors 
are  pleasant,  nor  because  the  beauty  of 
form,  arrangement  and  manifestation  of 
life  make  him  feel  a  oneness  with  all 
life,  but  because  his  soul  is  still  grasping 
after  that  divine  unity  behind  all  things 
sensuous.  Still  again  the  child  does  not 
love  light  because  it  appeals  to  bis  nat- 
ural life,  is  necessary  to  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  living,  but  because  it  isasyra- 
bal  of  the  divine  intelligence. 

This  kind  of  fiction  and  nonsense  is 
vended  out  ad  nauseiim,  and  in  no  small 
degree  brings  unkind  criticism  upon  the 
true  kindergarten  and  makes  enemies  to 
the  cause.  In  no  sense  did  Froebel 
sanction  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  do  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  old  and  new 
world.  No  man  or  woman  who  has  the 
true  scientific  and  philosophic  insight 
into  the  system  would  ever  go  astray  on 
such  symbolism.  These  same  sentimen- 
talists even  insist  in  Nature  Study  and 
Science  Work  in  the  kindergarten  of  sub- 
stituting symbols  for  real  things  for  na- 
ture. For  instance  the  nature  lesson 
is  to  be  given  upon  a  fish  or 
beetle.  Don't  trouble  about  the 
real  fish  or  beetle.  Make  a  fish  out  of 
lentils,  dots  or  elipsoids,  and  make  bee- 
tles out  of  elipsoids  by  striping  and  spot- 
ting the  backs.  These  will  do  just  as 
well   as  real  specimens,  for  you  know  it 


is  the  symbol  that  appeals  to  the 

Thauks  to  thinking  men  and  worn 
these  unscientific  and  absurd  practk 
are  confined  largely  to  half-traiue<f  J 
ignorant  persons.  They  do  the  great 
harm  perhaps  in  trying  to  train  other  j 
sons,  ignorant  of  the  requiiements 
good  trainiug  and  thus  reproduce 
kind  as  dabblers  and  unsuccessful  work 
The  little  child  will  instinctively  acqi 
knowledge  according  to  Nature  from 
material  and  work  whatever  explanat 
ot  symbolism  such  may  put  upon  his 
ercises.  The  greatest  need  of  the  kiw 
leu  to-day  alter  being  educationaliz«4 
all  its  exercises,  is  to  l)c  infused  wi 
large  spirit  and  element  of  naturalii 
Nature  study  should  be  infused  into 
its  life  and  exercises.  Done  in  the 
spirit  and  method  it  would  largely  coi 
this  absurd  symbolism.  The  child  th 
bing  with  natural  life,  and  fresh  from  fiiJ 
plays  and  revels  in  Nature,  should 
tinue  his  communion  with  Nature  in 
true  kindergarten. 


KINDERGARTEN  NEWS  AND  NOTBS.^ 

Miss  Helen  A.  Dewey,  ^aduate  of 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  School  and  for 
several  years  training  teacher  in  the  Wii- 
consin  Normal  School,  has  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  study  Psychology  oJ  childhfl 
and  education.  She  has  entered 
California  School  of  miethods  and  is 
ing  a  special  study  of  Psychology, 
tory  of  ICducation,  Kindergarten 
Primary  Education  with  Mr.  C. 
McGrew. 


New  York  City  has  moved  into  tl 
tablishment   of  PuVilic    School    Kin4 
garlens  in  earnest.     They  are  to 
ten  kindergartens  in  April.     Olheral 
to  follow  soon.     It  will  not    be  long] 
fore  every  part  of  the  city  will  hav< 
public  school  kindergarten.      When< 
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id  iu  a  city  every  section  clamors  for 
Ddergarten,  and  demands  it  on 
ids  of  equal  justice. 

ic  Illinois  Legislature  has  just  passed 
f  permitting  school  boards  in  cities 
towns  to  establish  public  school 
srgarlens  for  children  from  four  to 
1.  This  will  make  a  great  demand 
urell-trained  kindergartners  in  that 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
bruia  have  similar  laws  or  else  are 

to  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
ms  without  restriction.      Thus  the 

work  spreads,  and  in  a  few  years 
ic  school  kindergarleus  will  be 
imerous  as  primary  schools. 


ti  enrollment  of  the  California 
I  of  Methods  in  the  Professional 
bing  Department  numbers  forty-six 
resent  year  in  the  three  classes  Jun- 
denior  and  Post  Graduate.  A  large 
{  of  Post  Graduates  and  Seniors  will 
fraduated  in  June  as  Professionally 
oed  Kindergartners  and  Primary 
jhers.  These  graduates  will  be  fitted 
|ke  charge  of  any  kindergarten  or 
Jftry  grade,  and  can  teach  inter- 
Igeably  in  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
y  school.  Their  training  specially 
them  to  introduce  the  kindergarten 
k  into  public  schools.  These  young 
len  will  be  in  demand  as  was  the 
iyear  graduates  for  just  such  work. 
y  will  go  out  competent  to  teach  fully 
&st  of  all  demands. 


ecently  the  editor  had  an  opportunity 
jtamining  the  Kindergarten  Exhibit 
be  Golden  Gate  Kindergartens — just 
on  to  the  World's  Fair.  Consider- 
the  time,  only  since  January,  the  ex- 
%  has  been  in  preparation,  it  is  a  very 
stable  representation.  Mrs.  Cooper, 
•  Stovall,  Miss  Cooper  and  the  teach- 


ers have  worked  very  faithfully  and 
unitedly  to  make  a  successful  exhibit. 
At  least  a  year  should  have  been  devoted 
to  this  work. 


The  Chicago  P*ree  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation is  to  have  charge  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department  of  the  new  Ar- 
mour Institute.  Hereafter  its  Training 
Classes  will  be  conducted  in  the 
Armour  Institute,  and  the  Institute 
will  confer  the  diplomas. 


i 
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Prof.  Richard  G.  Boone,  author  of  the 
only  "History  of  Education  in  the  United 
States"  so  far  published,  pays  Prof.  C.  H.  J 
McGrew  a  Bnc  compliment  in  bis  book  by  ^M 
publishing  Prof.  McGrew 's  plan  and 
courses  of  instruction  and  training  for 
the  "School  of  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion" which  he  opened  some  six  years  ago 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  the 
Pacific.  Prof  Boone  regards  this  School 
of  Psychology  and  Ivducalion  with  its 
Model  School  as  the  best  type  of  the  Uni- 
versity Normal  School  that  has  been 
opened  up  in  the  United  States.  This 
.school  was  conducted  but  a  single  year — 
Prof.  McGrew  refused  to  continue  under 
the  constant  violations  of  the  contract 
and  consequently  resigned.  The  Univer- 
sity has  been  in  existence  over  forty  years, 
and  yet  the  only  mention  it  receives  in 
this  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  is  through  that  year  of 
Prof.  McGrew 's  work.  Had  the  institu- 
tion not  been  under  the  management  of  a 
religious  hypocrite  and  demagogue  as 
President,  and  a  superanuated  and  imbe- 
cile Board  of  Trustees,  Prof.  McGrew 
would  have  continued  in  his  work  and  by 
this  time  would  have  had  a  large  School 
of  I*edagogy  built  up  on  this  coast,  which 
would  have  done  great  good  in  education 
and  added  much  strength  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific, 
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'ITH  this  number  a  new  staff  as- 
sumes the  responsibilities  of  the 
ISDEX.  Journalism  is  a  new  field 
of  work  for  us,  but  we  enter  upon  it  with 
hopeful  hearts  and  willing  hands.  We 
have  no  feeling  of  self-confidence,  but 
rather  one  of  inability  to  discharge  suc- 
cessfully the  duties  that  must  devolve 
upon  us,  and  we  hope  that  the  readers 
and  friends  of  the  Index  will  give  us 
their  kind  co-operation  in  our  earnest  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
college  journalism  to  which  our  worthy 
predecessors  have  raised  this  department 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Teacher. 


It  seem»  that  foot  ball  has  nearly  dis- 
placed all  other  kinds  of  physical  exer- 
cise among  the  boys  at  the  Normal.  As 
a  school  exercise,  this  game  is  not  ap- 
proved of  by  prominent  educators.  They 
claim  that  it  is  too  violent  and  athletic 
to  give  that  symmetrical  development  of 
all  the  muscles  which  is  the  object  of 
physical  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  affords  a  complete 
change  of  mental  activity,  and  is  there- 
fore better  than  miliUry  or  class  drill,  re- 


quiring a  greater  amount  of  meotal  ac- 
tivity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  educational 
merits  or  demerits  of  foot- ball,  it  has  had 
a  general  effect  upon  the  Normal  that  is 
worth  notidog.  The  boys  have  con- 
cluded that  in  order  to  have  a  successfnl 
cruise,  they  must  have  some  color  under 
which  to  sail.  This  suits  the  girls  also, 
and  a  light  shade  of  blue  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  school  color.  The  Normal 
"yell"  has  been  revised,  also,  and  may 
be  heard  <mi  foot-ball  days,  and  other  oc- 
casions when  excitement  is  high.  It  is 
as  follows: 

••  N-o-r-m-«-l 

Normal,  noniul,  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

San  Jose,  San  Joce,  Wah  !  hoo  !  wah ! " 

So  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  Normal 
what  may  be  called  a  university  spirit. 
Here  again  a  question  arises,  as  to 
whether  such  a  spirit  is  good  for  the 
school.  Of  course,  a  normal  school  can 
not  be  like  a  university;  there  must  be 
some  difiierences.  But  at  present,  there 
is  one  difference  that  should  not  exist;  it 
is  this:  In  universities  the  majority  of 
the  students  are  young  men,  while  in 
normal  schools  young  men  are  decidedly 
in  the  minority.  Here  are  two  notice- 
able facts;  that  there  has  been  an  ab- 
sence of  this  university  spirit  in  the  Nor- 
mal, and  that  there  has  also  been  an  ab- 
sence of  young  men.  Have  these  facts 
any  relation  ?  If  such  a  spirit  would 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  young 
men  in  the  Normal,  is  it  not  worth  fos- 
tering ? 


The  semi-annual  reception  to  new  sta- 
dents  of  this  school  was  held  Monday 
evening,  February  13th.  As  usual,  the 
arrangements  for  this  social  gathering 
were  made  by  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 
A  very  pleasing  program  was  rendered 
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[in  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  then  the  guests 
[passed   to   Room  X,  and   spent  the  re- 
I  mainder  of  the  evening  in  social  converse 
and  games.     Miss  Reeder,  the  Secretary 
[of    the    luteruatioual    Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  was  present,  and 
addressed  the  pupils  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  close  of  the  program.     The  even- 
ing was  an  enjoyable  one  to  all  present, 
id    when    "good    nights"'  were    said, 
'many  felt    that   they  had  never  spent   a 
pleasanter   evening   within    the  Normal 
walls. 

A  novel  arrest  took  place  in  the  Train- 
ing Department  last  Friday.  The  cul- 
prit. Miss  Schallenberger,  charged  with 
having  that  day  "stolen  a  year  from 
Father  Time,"  was  taken  into  custody 
by  two  of  the  students  and  placed  in  a 

II      flower-decked  chair  on  the  platform. 

■  All  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  prisoner. 
taken   so   completely    by  surprise,    and 

•  tears  mingled  with  smiles  as  the  little 
ones,  to  the  music  of  an  opening  hymn, 
filed  past,  and  showered  their  loved  priu- 
cipal  with  violets, 
f  Then  followed  good  wishes  in  recita- 
tion and  song.  "Old  Kentucky  Home" 
was  sung  by  the  advanced  grades  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schallenberger, 
whose  presence,  with  that  of  Miss  Fanny 

»from  Stanford's  was  not  the  least  pleas- 
ant feature  of  the  surpri.se. 

The  poems  of  the  day,  several  selected, 
and  two  written  for  the  occasion — one 
by  Miss  Felker.  the  other  by  Miss  Eng- 
lish— had  been  worked  by  the  latter's 
deft  hand  into  a  dainty  volume.  One 
selection,  "Birthday  Greeting,"  was 
charmingly  read  by  Miss  Cozzens,  aad 
the  I)Ooklet  presented  by  her  to  Miss 
Schallenberger. 
B  Miss  Adams,  the  dignified  mistress  of 
ceremonies,  theu  gave  the  recipient  a  few 
luoraents  in  which  to  voice  any  defence 
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she  might  wish  to  make.     Her  thanki 
were  gracefully  and  feelingly  given,  but 
she   must   have  wondered   at   the   quiet 
smile  that  greeted  her  allusion  to  the  fin 
last  Wednesday  which    burned   her    pe 
pony,  Donald. 

This  was  fully  explained  when,  after 
a  few  moments'  reception  to  the  "home 
folks"  and  old  friends,  she  was  marched 
down  stairs  to  the  campus,  where — won^ 
der  of  wonders  ! — stood  a  new  horse  be- 
tween the  shafts  of  the  familiar  light  cart 
— a   present   from    the   Normal  FacultyJ 
and   Trustee,     The   harness  came  from  " 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Miss  Scballenberger's 
brother-iu-law,  and  the   handsome  robefl 
was  giveu  by  the  pupils  of  the  Training 
School.     Prof.   Kleeberger   made   a   hu- 
morous   presentation    speech,    and    she  J 
"whom  all  delight  to  honor"  was  lifted 
to  the  seat  and  sent,  with  Miss  Cozzens, 
around   the  Normal   Square,  to  try  thoM 
sjjeed  of  her   uewly  acquired   treasure.  " 
The  pretty  little  animal  responds  to  the 
name  "Lorita,"  and  is  so  named  in  honor 
of  Miss  Scudaniore,  whose  first  thought 
it  was  to  give  this  recognition  of  the  es- 
teem   in  which   Miss  Schallenberger  ia, 
held  by  her  fellow-laborers.  H.  S 


SCIENTIFIC 


"ELEMENTARY    30IEN0E    IN     THffl 
PUByjIO    SCHOOLS." 


BY    EDNA.  W.   JOHNSON. 


tionsi 


One  of  the  most  important  questions^ 
agitating  the  minds  of  educators  to-day 
is  that  of  introducing  elementary  science 
into  the  public  school  course.  One  can  I 
scarcely  pick  up  an  educational  paper 
without  seeing  some  argument  either  for 
or  against  it.  I  believe,  however,  that! 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  measure 
are  laboring  uuder  the   delusiou  that  it 
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will  add  one  more  difficult  subject  to  a 
coarse  of  study  already  too  crowded. 

If  this  were  true,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  objection,  but  those  who  wish 
to  introduce  it  do  not  wish  to  have  it 
taught  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means 
to  other  more  important  ends.  They 
wish  to  make  the  knowledge  gained  sub- 
ordinate to  the  power  acquired. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  in 
the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  teacher  as  to 
the  value  of  science  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing language.  It  certainly  is  the  most 
natural  method.  When  a  child  first  be- 
gins to  talk  he  expresses  what  he  sees  in 
the  natural  world  about  him.  At  first 
his  attention  is  attracted  by  the  actions 
of  the  creatures  he  sees,  rather  than  by 
their  properties,  but,  as  he  grows  older, 
his  observations  change  somewhat,  and 
he  begins  to  compare  and  generalize. 
That  these  objects  are  interesting  to  him 
ii  evident,  or  he  would  not  notice  them 
and  speak  about  them. 

Then  why  should  his  whole  method  of 
learning  language  be  changed  when  be 
enters  school  ?  Why  should  he  be  forced 
to  turn  from  what  he  delights  to  talk 
about,  and  give  his  attention  to  some- 
thing in  which  he  takes  no  interest  ?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  he  answers  in  stereo- 
typed sentences?  Give  a  child  some- 
thing to  talk  about  upon  which  he  has 
some  ideas,  and  never  fear  but  that  he 
will  talk  enough. 

There  is  also  a  deep  psychological  rea- 
son for  teaching  science  early  in  the 
school  course.  The  powers  earliest  de- 
veloped in  the  child's  mind  are  the  {)er- 
ceptive  powers  and,  in  con.sequence,  these 
are  the  ones  toward  which  we  are  to  di- 
rect the  most  of  our  attention  during  the 
early  years  of  his  school  life.  Is  it  jxjs- 
sible  to  train  these  powers  without  the 
aid  of  science  ?  It  is  said  that  if  a  child 
be  kept  out  of  school  until  he  is  ten  years 


of  age.  and  taiig:ht  to  observe  d 
ural  phenomena,  and  at  the  e 
time  learn  to  read,  he  will  soc 
his  schoolmates  who  have  been 
school  four  years.  The  expL 
this  lies  in  the  fast  that  the  po 
active  in  his  mind  have  been  n 
a  systematic  development,  ai 
thus  acquired  strength  and 
grasp  new  ideas  and  compreli 
quickly. 

Of  the  two  simplest  branches 
to  teach,  botany  and  entomo 
best  to  take  up  botany  first,  \n 
children  come  to  school  in  a  me 
judiced  against  the  "nasty,  dii 
and  will  not  like  to  study  then 

Many  pretty  lessons  may  be 
on  plants,  seeds  and  flowers, 
the  children  will  be  delighted : 
will  afford  them  many  subjeci 
guage  lessons.  Besides  all 
will  unconsciously  be  storing 
of  valuable  information. 

After  a  time,  by  the  aid  of 
microscope,  lessons  on  insect 
given,  and,  when  the  little  oi 
beauties  of  these  liny  creatures 
enjoy  studying  them.  Thecl 
take  great  interest  in  making  < 
and  ill  this  way  will  learn  m 
habits  of  insects,  of  how  th 
themselves  and  their  young,  ai 

food — very     valuable     in  fort 
young  Califomians. 

Ill  the  sixth  and  seventh  g 
pie  experiments  in  physics  am 
may  l)e  taken  up.  The  boys 
will  enjoy  this  work.  This 
reason  for  teaching  science  in 
schools.  Perhaps  the  most  di 
problem  the  earnest  teacher  h 
is.  how  to  keep  the  boys  in  s 
they  reach  the  age  of  twelve  < 
It  is  true  that  a  few  boys  are 
leave  school,  but  the  great  maj 
of  their  own  free  will.     They 
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X  is  not  practical  enough  for 
bey  want  to  go  oul  into  the 
I  earn  some  money.  Careless 
It  parents  allow  them  to  go, 
king  of  the  consequences.  But 
lany  does  this  mean  wrecked 
eked  because  they  put  out  to 
ail  craft  with  a  weak  pilot  at 
and  when  the  waves  of  tempta- 
ligh,  are  unable  to  battle  with 
in  consequence  are  engulfed, 
hing  be  done  to  interest  these 
teep  them  in  school  until  this 
period  is  tided  over  ?  I  be- 
this  problem  may  be  solved  by 
ience  in  the  public  school  cur- 
Here  is  something  practical, 
ch  the  boys  can  expend  their 
dant  activity,  like  the  boy  in 
en"  who  attacked  the  wood- 
sver  he  felt  particularly  hilar- 
upon  the  tough  knots  there  ex- 
i  surplus  energy, 
rue  that  the  boys  may  be  kept 
by  the  introduction  of  some- 
tical.  is  it  not  worth  while  to 
ace?  If  it  may  be  tiie  means 
jne  boy  from  a  wrecked  man- 
not  worth  a  trial  at  least? 
se  in  teaching  chemistry  and 
e  experiments  will  necessarily 
ones,  but  some  of  the  mostsat- 
results  are  obtained  from  the . 
pparatus  and  materials.  Ex- 
iu  magnetism  and  electricity 
)S  the  most  interesting  to  chil- 
ley  are  fond  of  laying  anything 
iar>'  to  one  of  these  two  causes. 
of  children,  returning  from  a 
hand  performance,  were  trying 
I  some  of  the  tricks  they  had 
ed.  One  of  the  boys  said, 
don't  see  how  he  could  have 
?ater  in  his  pocket  and  pulled 
his  ear."  "Pshaw,"  said  one 
impanions,  "that  was  easy 
It  was  just  'lectricity." 


In  teaching  science  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  knowledge  gained  is  not 
the  end,  but  the  means  by  which  we 
reach  the  two  great  ends,  mental  devel- 
opment and  fluency  of  lauguage.  Each 
lesson  should  be  an  outgrowth  and  a 
step  iu  advance  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  thus  should  lead  the  pupils  by  easy 
inductive  steps  up  to  the  conclusion. 
Let  the  child  be  his  own  investigator. 
Lead  him  to  see  for  himself  the  relations 
between  causes  and  their  effects,  and 
when  he  can  do  this  he  has  taken  a  long 
stride  toward  power,  which  Emerson 
says  is  the  chief  end  of  education. 

Wesley  Mills,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
physiology  in  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, says,  "When  once  we  grasp  the 
true  conception  of  education  by  realizing 
that  the  very  object  of  existence  is  to  at- 
tain, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a  perfect 
development,  which  of  course,  implies 
the  discharge  of  all  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, many  problems  can  be  speedily 
solved  in  a  general  way.  Much  judg- 
ment and  skill  will  always  be  required  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view  with  the 
means  at  hand."  "I  have  for  a  long 
period  been  trying  to  undo  the  harm 
wrought  and  make  up  for  what  was  omit- 
ted at  the  most  impressionable  period  of 
life,  and  I  feel  to  this  day  that  I  have 
not  wholly  got  rid  of  some  of  the  evil 
effects.  There  was  not  only  no  science 
in  the  course  but  the  very  methods  used 
were  radically  opposed  to  science.  There 
was  no  freedom,  the  sen.ses  were  utterly 
neglected,  and  humau  nature  could  no^ 
develop  by  such  methods  as  were  in 
vogue." 


EDUCATIpNAL. 


Numerous  articles  of  educational  in- 
terest are  to  be  found  in  the  February 
magazines.      Among    these  should   be 
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noted  "The  Public  Schools  of  Boston," 
by  Dr.  Rice,  the  latest  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles now  appearing  in  the  Forum.  The 
Forum  for  Fehniary  also  contains  an  at- 
tractively written  article  by  Charles  I,. 
Moore,  entitled  "The  Future  of  Poetry." 
In  connection  with  the  first-named  of 
these  it  will  be  interesting  to  read  "Dr. 
Rice  and  the  Public  Schools  of  America,'* 
by  H.  G.  Schneider,  in  Education.  This 
number  also  contains  a  "Plea  for  Ac- 
curacy in  the  Use  of  Words,"  by  Dr.  G. 
M.  Steele. 

The  Etiufatwnal  Ra'ifn>  contains  a  sug- 
gestive article  by  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson , 
entitled  "Relations  of  Literature  and 
Philology,"  and  one  by  Herman  E.  Von 
Hoist  on  the  "Need  of  Universities  in 
the  United  Slates"  which  will  be  es- 
pecially inteiesting  in  view  of  the  recent 
coming  of  this  great  historian  to  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


VALUE    OP 


DRAWING 
aOHOOLS. 


IN    PUBLIC 


BY   OLIVE   E.    BANCROFT. 


H   Un 

I    VA 

^^^'The  last  few  years  have    l)een  a  most 

H    eventful  period  in  the   development   of 

H    the  educational   system  oi   our  country. 

A  great  upheaval  of  all  the  old   plans 

I  and  methods  has  taken  place,  and  arising 
out  of  this  chaos  is  the  newly  constructed 
foundation  on  which  education  is  to  be 
based.  Formerly  the  school  was  thought 
to  have  done  its  work  when  it  trained 
the   child's   intellect.     Today,  thonght- 

tful  people  recognize  the  fact  that  training 
of  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  moral  na- 
ture, must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  work  of  9.  school  now  is  judged, 

not  so  much  by  the  bundle  of  facts  that 

it  gives  the  child,  as  by  the  power  to  do, 

that  he  acquires  under  its  training. 

As  a  natural   result  ot  these  changes, 


courses  of  study  have  been  carefully 
sidcred,   and  the  processes  of  addii 
and    subtraction  have   been    going 
In  judging  of  the  usefulness  of  Dra 
in  our  schools,  therefore,  let  us   l 
it  &om  this  standpoint. 

Drawing  possesses  a  charm  for  n 
all  children,  whether  they  are  artists 
not.  Recall  your  own  school  da] 
Perhaps  in  the  halls  of  memory  there 
hung  a  picture  of  a  bad  little  boy  or  gi 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  I 
having  committed  the  heinous  crime 
drawing  upon  his  slate.  This  serves 
illustrate  what  a  hold  this  art  has  up< 
children,  and  to  point  to  a  way  of  seci 
ing  their  attention.  By  a  law  of  nata 
the  young  child  can  give  his  attenti 
to  such  things  only  as  interest  hi 
hence,  we  see  the  need  of  making  1 
work  attractive  until  he  is  capable  of 
ercising  voluntary  attention. 

But  perhaps  of  as  much  value   as  ti 
holding  the  attention  is  the  power  Dra 
ing  has  to  direct  the  attention.     It  aC 
as  a  guide.     By    its   agency    the   eye 
directed   to  ever>'    part   of    the  obj 
Every  obscure  part  is  searched  into,  ai 
details  are  carefully  studied.     This  f< 
lows  just  as  surely  as  does  the  necessit; 
of  a   better  comprehension   of   a   poi 
when  we  try  to  express  it  to  others. 

Silent  testimony  to  the  worth  of  dra! 
ing  in  getting  a  conception  of  the  genen 
form  of  the  continents,  countries  an 
states,  is  given  by  the  thousands  of  teac 
ers  who  employ  map-drawing^  in  the 
schools,  while  the  science  of  arithmeti 
and  the  art  of  drawing  are  growing  to  be 
almost  inseparable.  The  mysteries 
cube  and  square  root  and  mensuratioi 
take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  avra 
when  Drawing  throws  upon  them  il 
flood  of  light. 

Given  the  conception  of  a  subject,  0 
next  thought  is  for  the  expression  of  tj 
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Man  expresses  his  thoughts  in  three 
ways,  by  words,  by  making,  and  by 
drawing.  Work  in  school  is  one  con- 
stant struggle  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  help  her  pupils  gain  the  mastery  over 
their  expression.  Anything  that  prom- 
ises to  be  of  help  here  is  eagerly  seized 
upon.  The  value  of  the  first  two  forms 
of  expression  needs  no  comment,  while 
that  of  the  last  is  coming  to  Ije  more  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  wisest  teachers 
are  everywhere  testifying  to  the  value  of 
Drawing  as  a  means  of  expression. 

This  art  proves  also  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  conceptions  of  the  creative 
imagination.  In  his  work  in  designing, 
the  pupil's  imagination  is  both  devel- 
oped and  trained.  The  fault  with  the 
imagination  nowadays  is  not  its  lack  of 
development,  but  its  lack  of  cultured  de- 
velopment. We  realize  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  when  our  sen.ses  are  shocked 
by  the  sight  of  whole  menageries  of  ani- 
mals upon  walls,  or  we  are  constrained 
to  walk  over  carpets  representing  bou- 
H  quets  and  beds  of  the  most  delicate  and 
f  exquisite  flowers.  Surely,  every  one 
must  feel  the  need  of  .something's  being 
done  to  correct  this  great  fault,  and  that 
something  is  being  done  when  we  place 
Drawing  in  our  courses  o!  study. 

•  Thus  we  see  that  Drawing  aids  the 
teacher  in  holding  the  child's  attention. 
belps  the  child  in  gaining  conceptions  of 
subjects,  is  of  great  value  as  a  means  of 
expression  and  trains  and  cultivates  the 
child's  imagination.  With  these  facts  in 
view,  every  wide  awake  teacher  will 
hasten  to  accept  its  proffered  aid,  and 
Bwill  then  find  her  work  both  easier  and 
more  effective  than  it  was  without  this 
subject. 


LITERARY. 


If  you  wish  to  exert  a  strong  influence 
over  your  pupils,  let  your  words  be  few 
and  well  choseu. 


The  Young:  'Woman's  Christian   Tem- 
perance Union  and  the  ju- 
venile Societies. 


The  history  of  the  Woman's  Christian  I 
Temperance  Union,  aud  that  of  its  prom- 
ising  daughter,    the    Young    Woman's 
Christian  Union,  has  put  to  an  end  the  M 
long  held  belief  that  women  are  incapa- 
ble  of  working  together  for  a  common  _ 
end,  on  any  larger  scale  than  the  coun->  I 
try   sewiug   circle.     They    have   proved 
conclusively   that  "they   are  capable  of 
concerted  and  persistent  action."  I 

The  Young  Woman's  Society  was  not, 
as   was  the  Crusade,  born  of  a  pressing 
demand  for  an  almost  momentary  organ-  ■ 
izatiou  but  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  Woman's  Union.    Daughters  brought 
up  by  such  mothers,  could   scarcely  be  m 
other  than  impatient  when  compelled  to 
stand  idle,  and  see  the  demon  they   had 
learned   to   hale,  do  his  wicked   work.  I 
The  mothers  too,  realizing  that  for  the 
work   thej'  were  then  engaged  in,  viz: 
that  of  preventing  the  drink  habit  in  the  a 
young,  rather  than  hoping  to  reclaim  all 
those  addicted   to   the   habit,  save  that 
with  the  influenceof  young  womanhood,  ■ 
the  work  could  be  pushed  forward  much 
more   rapidly.     They   therefore  encour- 
aged the   movement  and  about  iS8i  a 
separate  organization  was  peifected. 

The  work  has  spread  rapidly  until 
now  there  are  unions  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Queensland,  England.  France  and  Cape 
Colony.  The  national  emblem  of  the  _ 
society  in  the  United  States  is  the  oak  I 
and  ivy  leaf,  with  the  lily  of  the  valley. 
Emblematic  of'Purity,  modesty,  strength 
and  tenacity,"  f 

Their  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Woman's  Society.  They  hold  weekly 
meetmgs  at  which   papers  are  read 
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different  temperance  lines  and  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  their  work  are  discussed. 
They  make  a  specially  however  of  social 
work,  trying  to  make  those  God  given 
powers  peculiar  to  their  sex  and  age, 
means  of  purifving  and  elevating  the  cir- 
cle in  which  they  move  in  alt  ways,  but 
especially  in  the  Hues  of  total  abstinence 
and  social  purity.  They  give  socials, 
dinners  and  lawn  parties,  at  which  they 
have  interesting  programs,  and  always 
present  the  pledge  for  signers.  The 
yoiing  men  may  become  honorary  mem- 
bers by  signing  the  pledge  and  paying  a 
small  fee.  In  some  places,  the  young 
women  keep  bright,  cheerful  rooms  in 
hospitals,  and  in  almost  all  cities,  flowers 
are  carried  to  the  jails,  hospitals  and  to 
the  poor.  They  also  have  refreshment 
tables  at  fairs,  and  celebrations  in  order 
to  provide  good  entertainments  for  young 
men  and  thus  prevent  them  from  going 
where  drink  is  sold. 

Their  work  is  educational  as  well  as 
benevolent,  for  in  carrying  on  their  so- 
ciety according  to  parliamentary  and 
business  principles,  they  are  acquiring 
excellent  training  for  practical  life.  How 
noticeable  it  is  that  such  terms  as  "giddy 
girls"  "rattle  brains,"  etc.,  are  seldom 
applied  to  this  clas.**- of  girls!  They  are 
showing  that,  when  given  the  chance, 
they  will  put  the  energy  of  mind  and 
body  on  high  and  noble  things  that  they 
put  before  so  unceasingly  on  matters  of 
dress  and  society. 

The  close  union  and  helpfulness  of  the 
W's  and  Y's  is  something  like  that  of 
the  old  western  stage  driver's  horses.  To 
the  coach,  the  driver  first  harnessed  a 
pair  of  steady,  well-trained  horses,  then 
some  well-broken  colts,  All  day  the 
colts  jumped  and  pranced,  even  needing 
a  firm  hand  to  hold  them  when  freed 
from  the  coach  at  night.  When  asked 
his  reason  for  planning  thus,  the  driver 


said  that  but  for  the  wheel  b 
coach  would  have  been  dashed  tO; 
over  some  precipice,  but  that  the  w! 
horses  would  have  been  very  tired  it 
were  not  for  the  colts  ahead.  So  the ' 
— young,  active  and  whole-souled  ■ 
ever  ready  for  work,  and  when  guided 
the  experience  of  their  seniors,  can  in 
accomplish  great  good.  The  mothe 
busy  with  home  cares,  have  given  ma 
of  the  responsibility  of  organizing  at 
carrying  forward  the  Juvenile  Sodeti 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  women,  a 
their  work  has  moved  forward  grand 
during  the  last  few  years.  Their  mol 
is  "Tremble,  King  Alcohol,  we  shi 
grow  up."  The  old  societies,  viz:  Bag 
of  Hope,  Cold  Water  Army,  Young  Cn 
saders,  Temperance  Wide  Awakes  ai 
True  Blue  Cadets  have  all  been  auili 
under  the  name  "The  Loyal  Legion 
The  total  pledge  membership  now  nai 
bers  over  200,000.  King  .\lcohol  sbou 
surely  tremble  before  such  an  annj 
Their  pledge  is: 

I  prouiise  not  to  bay,  sell,  drink  or  give, 

.\tcobolic  liquors  while  I  live, 

From  all  tobacco  I'll  abstain, 

.^ml  never  toke  God's  name  in  vain. 

The  State  I/egion  is  divided  into 
many  divisions  as  there  are  counties,  an 
as  many  companies  as  there  are  townl 
The  different  companies  may  be  calli 
A,  B,  and  C  or  retain  their  old  name 
Band  of  Hope,  as  they  choose.  The  6 
ject  is  "to  train  boys  and  girls  from 
moral  and  scientific  standpoint,  in 
principles  of  total  abstainance  and  purit 
and  by  enlisting  them  as  workers  to  l< 
them  to  lend  a  hand  in  every  effort 
help  others  and  to  overthrow  the  liqa 
traffic."  Their  officers  are  a  leader, 
ganizer,  teacher,  a  juvenile  preside 
secretary,  captain  aud  usher. 

The  military  part  is  helpful  in  the « 
of  discipline,  bat  was  first  proposed 
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^ir 


ler  to  add  interest  for  the  boys.      For 

le  girls  the  calisthenic  work  was  intro- 

They  nstially  hold  weekly  meet- 

IRS,  the  main  purpose  being  the  presen- 

Ltion  of  scientific   temperance   itistruc- 

lon.     This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 

►bject  lessons,    interesting    talks,    etc. 

*here  is  usually  a  program  consisting  of 

^rap>erance  songs,  recitations  and  essays. 

irds  and  papers  with  appropriate  verses 

ind  stories  are  distributed. 

The  planning  and  carrying  out  of  all 
this  takes  no  small  part  of  the  time  of 
le  young  women  foremost  in  the  work, 
>ut  the  eagerness  with  which  the  chil- 
Ireu  do  their  part  makes  the  ouitook 
lost  promising. 

There  in  the  union  of  the  Ws  and  V's 

ind  the  Juvenile  Societies  we  have  the 

:omplete  triangle  for  work  against  the 

Liquor  traffic.      As  in  all  strong  supports 

Ithis  geometric  figure   is   initiated,   does 

[not  this  tri-union  cast  a  prophesy  for  the 

rtiear  future?     If  the  volunteers   continue 

fto  fill  the  ranks,  and  if  all  arms  are  kept 

[bright    by  constant   warfare,  surely   the 

[dawning  twentieth  century'  must  see  the 

[reign  of  terror  caused  by   King   Alcohol 

i  brought  to  an  end  once  and  for  all. 


ALUN4NI    NOTES. 


Leila  Sanford  is  firt>t  assistant  in  the  Mar- 
itinez  Public  School.  She  has  taugbt  there 
'four  terms. 

On  Jan.  loth,  "93,  Cora  L.  Angell  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  B.  Rule,  in  Silver  City,  Nevada. 
I  Her  home  is  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

Fannie  L-  McKean  is  teaching  at  Weinrar, 
Placer  Co.  She  has  been  teaching  in  the 
same  school  for  the  past  four  years. 

Victoria  Guilbert,  Jan.  '90,  has  been  teach- 
ing in  the  Primary  Grade  of  the  Paso  Robles 
School  for  the  past  year. 

Fred  R.  Ogden,  a  tuember  of  the  last  class, 
began  teaching  at  Pioche,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ne- 
vada, the  thirteenth  of  this  month. 


Marion  L.  Eaton.  June  '91,  since  last  Sep- 
tember has  been  teachings  small  school  about 
three  miles  from  her  home,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Mary  Ij,  McLay,  Jan.  '90,  is  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Monroe  Primary  School  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  has  a  receiving  class  ot  fifty  pu- 
pils. 

Miss  .\nnie  Wissman,  June  '89,  reopened 
school  at  Alviso  March  6th.  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Thompson  has  charge  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment. 

Since  graduation,  Georgia  Bradahaw,  Dec. 
'SS,  has  been  teaching  in  Santa  Clara  and  Mon- 
terey Counties.  Her  present  school  in  Innes- 
dale  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Nellie  h.  Ottmer.  Jan.  '91,  having  taught  ten 
monllis  in  California,  is  now  teaching  at 
Cherrj',  Arizona,  a  small  mining  town  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Prescott. 

Carrie  M.  Gilniore,  June  '90,  has  charge  of 
the  first  and  second  year  work  iii  Eureka  Dis- 
trict, Humboldt  Co.  Since  graduation,  all  of 
her  work  has  been  in  primary  grades. 

Since  Juty  ir,  1892,  Blanche  R.  Phillippi, 
June  '93,  has  been  teaching  the  ITnion  and 
Center  School,  Placer  and  Sacramento  coun- 
ties. She  has  forty-one  pupils  enrolled,  and 
take.'  pleasure  in  seeing  them  advance. 

There  are  now  three  Normal  graduates  in 
the  Hay  wards  School.  Mi^s  Cooper  and  Miss 
Maguire  have  been  leaching  there  for  some 
time,  and  Laura  M.  Ivory  recently  resigned 
her  position  at  Palomares  to  take  charge  of 
the  Fifth  Grade  work. 

Frank  D.  Macbeth,  June  '92,  has  entered  the] 
public  school  work.      He  has  resigned  his  po- ■ 
sition  as  teacher  in  the  Military  School  at  San  J 
Mateo  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  princi- 
pal of  the  school  in  Dayton,  Nevada. 

J.  G.  Gwartney.  Jan.  '91,  is  Principal  of  th«i 
Public  School  in  Sutter  Creek,  Amador  Co., 
and  Hettie  Gwartney,  June  '92  is  teaching  in 
the  Interniediale  Department.  Of  the  five 
teachers  in  the  school,  three  are  Normal  grad- 
uates. 

Since  graduation,  Kale  R.  Smith,  June  '90»i 
has  been  teaching  in  Tulare  Co.  At  presenLj 
she  has  charge  of  the  Primary  Department  of  I 
the  Dinuba  Public  School.  The  pupils,  num-j 
bcring  fifty-four,  on  an  average,  are  very  ( 
bright,  and  she  enjoys  her  work  very  much, 
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Minnie  A.  Shroeder,  June  '92.  is  teaching;  the 
Summit  Dist.  School  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mis., 
near  the  border  of  Santa  Cruz  Co .  She  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  excellent  opportunities 
furnished  for  teaching  Botany  and  Zoology,  in 
which  her  pupils  are  very  much  interested. 

Miss  Leontine  C.  L.  Janssen,  June  '90,  has 
been  leaching  at  Anahieni,  Orange  Co.  Owing 
to  ill  health  Miss  Janssen  was  about  to  resign 
her  position,  but  her  many  friends  hope  that 
after  a  few  weeks  rest  she  will  be  able  to  re- 
sume work.  She  writes,  "I  have  a  pleasant 
class  and  enjoy  teaching  very  much." 

Maud  Gardner,  Jan.  '92,  has  not  taught 
since  graduation,  and  is  living  in  Bscuintla, 
Guatemala,  C.  A.  She  has  not  visited  many 
of  the  schools,  however,  and  is  pleased  to  see 
that  much  attention  is  given  to  physical  edu- 
cation and  elocution.  She  says  those  brown- 
faced,  barefoot  children  are  naturally  very 
graceful,  and  are  far  ahead  of  California  chil- 
dren in  elocution.  Escuintla  is  a  small  town, 
yet  a  very  good  kindergarten  has  been  estab- 
lished. 


It  was  with  deep  pain  that  the  classmates, 
teachers,  and  friends  of  Willard  D.  Wood- 
worth,  May  '86,  read  the  sad  news  of  his  death 
by  accidental  drowning  at  Yuba  City,  Febru- 
ary 2nd.  In  company  with  a  lady  friend,  he 
had  gone  out  at  5  p.  m.  for  a  row  on  the 
Feather  River,  which  was  slightly  swollen, 
but  smooth  and  not  dangerous  for  one  accus- 
tomed to  boating.  At  6  o'clock  they  were 
seen  going  past  the  island,  up  the  eastern 
channel,  chatting  1  leasantly.  Soon  aAer,  a 
faint  cry  for  help  was  heard,  but  darkness  pre- 
vented the  giving  of  immediate  assistance. 
Later  the  banks  of  the  river  were  carefully 
searched,  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that 
the  body  of  the  young  man  was  found.  It  was 
near  'the  boat,  which  had  lodged  among  the 
willows  along  the  shore.  The  body  of  the 
lady  was  not  recovered. 

Mr.  Woodworth  was  a  young  man  of  high 
moral  character,  most  pleasansly  remembered 
by  those  who  knew  him  at  the  Normal  School, 
for  his  modesty,  his  refinement,  his  conscien- 
tiousness, his  faithfulness,  and  his  uniform 
consideration  for  oihers.  After  teaching  for 
four  years  he  was  appointed  Deputy  County 
Clerk,  Auditor  and  Recorder  of  Sutter  County, 
which  position  he  held  till  January  last.  He 
was  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Republican 


party  for  County  Clerk  at  the  last  ele< 
and  made  a  clean  and  honorable  canvass 
was  Master  of  Enterprise  Masonic  Lodg 
70,  and  had  other  official  and  fraternal 
tions,  which  he  filled  in  an  unusually  sa 
tory  manner.  He  had  considerable  sk 
music,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
City  Orchestra  and  the  Yuba  City  Brass 
Mr.  Woodworth  was  a  native  of  Nova  i 
and  was  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  ti 
his  death.  The  high  esteem  in  which  I 
held  was  shown  by  the  attendance  of  hut 
of  sorrowing  friends  and  acquaintances 
funeral,  not  one-third  of  whom  were  a 
gain  admittance  to  the  large  hall  in  whic 
services  were  held. 


"I  would  not  if  I  could  repeat 
A  life  which  still  is  good  and  sweet; 
I  keep  in  age,  as  in  my  prime, 
A  not  uncheerful  step  with  time. 
And,  grateful  for  all  blessings  sent, 
I  go  the  common  way,  content 
To  make  no  new  experiment. 
On  easy  terms  with  law  and  fate. 
For  what  mnst  be  I  calmly  wait, 
And  trust  the  path  I  can  not  see. 
That  God  is  good  sufficeth  me. 
And  when  at  last  upon  life's  play 
The  curtain  falls,  I  only  pray. 
That  hope  may  lose  itself  in  truth. 
And  age  in  Heaven's  immortal  youth. 
And  all  our  loves  and  longing  prove 
The  fortaste  of  divine  love !  " 

WhiTTIER  in  Nov.  St.  Nukel 


PROVERBS. 


lyife  gives  nothing  to  me  will 
labor. — Horace. 

Nothing  is  more  scandalous  than  ai 
who  is  proud  of  his  humanity. — Ma 
Aurelius. 

He  that  never  changed  any  of 
opinions,  never  corrected  any  of  his  1 
takes;  and  he  who  was  never  \ 
enough  to  find  out  any  mistakes  in  1 
self  will  not  be  charitable  enough  to 
cuse  what  he  reckons  mistakes  in  otli 
—Dr.  lVuhcot(. 
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la  nunc  devoted  to  the  Educalionnl  ItilcreiU 
of  Lhe  Pacific  CoflHt. 

EIAL  Okija?«  of  the  Alomni  Assik;iation  oI  the 
fik  ;»TATB  Normal  ^hool. 

EdIICl  linH  PuljllaJMll  MMiiliily  l>y 


n«  G.  JURY  AND  FRANKLIN  K.  BARTHKL. 

tptton  pnce  ^j  pgr  Annum,  f »yah«g  i"  advBtice 

Advertising  rates  sent  apou  application. 
M  Ml  coiniuunicfltioiis  to 

BI.ISHI-RS  PACIFIC  COAST  THACHHR. 

Box  Si,  Sa>»  JoSK,  CaL. 

I   IT   fNITM   A   WlwCOa,    If*   WMT  lANTA  CLARA  (T  ,  MM  JOW. 


ONSIDERABLE     interest     among 
I  teacbers  is  being  manifested  in  the 
recent   discussion     led     by     Santa 
a  County  educators  respecting   the 
lods  and  subject  matter  of  teaching, 
more  particularly,  the  value  of  writ- 
examinations  as  a  means  of  promo- 
in  our  public  schools.     The  discus- 
arose    from  a  statement   made  by  a 
Jose   newspaper   reporter  who   one 
while  in  search  of  news  des]>airingly 
d  Prof,  Childs  of  the  Normal  School 
in  item.     The   Professor  was   at  the 
engaged  in  reading  the   answers  to 
juestions  given  to  applicants  for  en- 
:e  to  the  Normal  School.     Exaraina- 
papers,    besides    displaying   better 
almost  anything  else,  the   vagaries 
he  human    intellect,  are  useful  in  a 
sure   in     showing    that    our   public 
ols  suffer    from  inefficient   teaching, 
i  statement  made  by  Prof.  Childs  was 
ilemented  by  the  reporter  who  added 
is  account   of  the  interview  a  state- 
t  to  the  efifect  that  some  of  the  poor- 
lupils  come  from  Santa  Clara  County. 


This   aroused   Supt  L.  J.  Chipraan   and 
the  Co.  Board  of  Kducatiou. 

The  differences  widened  eventually  to 
a  discussion  of  methods,  the  value  of 
written  examinations,  etc.  As  a  result 
of  the  article  a  number  of  conferences 
were  held  l>etween  members  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education  and  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
after  a  thorough  discussion  a  committee 
consisting  of  Profe.  L.J.  Chipman,  John 
Manzer  and  F.  P.  Russell  on  the  part  of 
the  County  Board,  and  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Washburn.  Professors  G.  R.  Kleeberger 
and  R  S.  Hoi  way  of  the  Nornial  Fac- 
ulty formulated  a  statement,  which  not 
only  sustains  Prof.  Childs  but  shows  the 
inadequacy  of  written  examinations  as  a 
test  of  scholarship,  in  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

Fust — Tlial  although  lhe  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  California  are  as  a  b<.i<ly  sec- 
onil  to  no  uUier  public  servants  in  their  faith- 
fulness and  competency,  ami  while  there  has 
been  ccmstaiU  improvement  in  our  public 
schools,  we  realize  that  tliey  slil]  fall  lar  short 
of  accomplishing  ideal  results. 

Second — That  the  methods  of  instruction 
are  still  to  a  large  dej^ree  such  as  lend  prin- 
cipally to  the  exercise  of  the  child's  memory 
and  not  to  the  development  of  other  menial 
farultie.s,  and  that  too  little  is  accomplished 
in  the  direction  of  developing  power  to  form 
simple  judRnients  and  to  reason. 

Third  — That  too  much  stress  is  put  upon  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  loo  little  upon  such 
school  work  as  shall  tend  to  ^ive  the  pupil 
ability  to  use  knowledge  and  to  think  ration- 
ally. 

Fourth — That  promotions  based  solely  on 
final  examination.^  tend  to  njake  both  teachers 
and  pupils  attach  too  great  importance  lu 
knowledge  and  too  little  importance  to  a  kind 
of  ability  and  culture  that  cannot  be  expressed 
in  a  written  exanimalion. 

Fifth — That  much  moreconld  and  should  be 
accomplished  by  teachers  in  the  direction  of 
studying  the  character,  capacity  and  culture 
of  indivi<Iual  pnpik<i  and  in  adapting  methods 
of  instruction  and  man.igement  to  the  powers 
and  needs  of  the  individual. 
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sixth — That  teachers  are  often  required  to 
take  charge  of  so  many  pupils  that  individual 
attention  is  next  to  impossible,  and  that  good 
results  cna  not  be  expected  in  schools  of  more 
than  thirty  to  thirty-five  to  each  teacher. 

Seventh — That  the  false  idea  of  economy 
that  leads  the  public  in  some  cases  to  furnish 
insufficient  school  accommodations  does  much 
to  prevent  the  attainment  of  good  results  in 
our  public  schools. 

Eighth— That  the  course  of  study  should  be 
shortened  by  dropping  out  non-essential  parts 
of  thevaiious  subjects  and  by  more  clearly 
distinguishing  between  the  more  and  the  less 
essential. 

Ninth — That  elementary  science  taught  from 
nature,  drawing  and  hygiene  and  physical 
training  are  essentials  of  public  school  w^ork. 

Tenth — That  the  effectiveness  of  our  public 
•chools  would  be  very  much  increased  if  school 
officers  and  school  teachers  were  selected 
•olely  with  regard  to  their  fitness  for  their  po  • 
■itions  and  not  on  account  of  political  in- 
fluence or  favoritism. 


The  surrounditigs  of  childhood,  the 
scenery  upon  which  the  young  eye  opens 
and  is  accustomed  to  dwell,  the  garden 
flowers,  the  spreading  meadows,  the 
blossoming  orchards,  the  shady  groves, 
the  purpled  hills,  the  flowitig  river, — all 
give  shape  and  color  to   the  soul.     Had 


Shakespeare  been  reared  in  the  stn 
London  his  imag^ination  wonld 
have  given  birth  to  those  beantil 
ages  glowing  with  the  charm 
English  landscape.  Had  Bums 
his  childhood  among^  the  snows  of 
land,  he  never  would  have  snng 
"  Wee.  Modest.  Crimson-tipped  Fl 
"Thanatopsis"  and  "The  E 
Wind  "  were  bom  in  a  poetic  mi 
with  the  sweet  influences  of  ro 
wood  and  flowing  river.  The  ints 
influences  of  beauty  enter  into  t 
man  soul  and  shape  it  to  "  finer  i 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  element  of  beauty  breathe 
spirit  of  purity  and  refinement  wl: 
sensibly  flows  into  the  human  s( 
molds  the  character.  The  mind 
susceptible  to  the  beauties  of  nati 
art  naturally  turns  away  with  a 
of  disgust  from  all  that  is  coar 
vulgar,  and  seeks  companionshij 
the  refined  and  elevated. — Supt. 
Philadelphia. 


Th^^  N^elty,      m 


FANCY     DRY     GO 

GLOVK  FITTING   A   SPBCIALI 


J.    P.    TV^ARTEN, 

Dealer  in  Yarn«,    Hosiery,   Gloves,    Ribbc 
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Spring  Styles  ! 
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A    Perfect   Fit 

AflGEVIflE,    "The  TailoP" 

39  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
ication    has   honored    the    Pacific 

by  appointing  Mr.  C.  H.  McGrew 
Jose,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
irnational  Kindergarten  Congress 
convenes   in  Chicago  during  the 

Vs  Fair,      Prof.  McCirew  is  ranked 

if  the  leading  scholars  of  our  nation 
line  of  work  and  Mr.  Harris  is  to 

tomcnded  in  his  choice. 


"WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO 

Wired  by  scientific  men  that  the 
j  would  come  to  an  end  within  the 
twelve  weeks?  The  long  promised 
of  Camille  Flamniarion,  "Omega: 
last  Days  of  the  World,"  proves  to 
thrilling  interest.  It  is  the  concep- 
jf  one  of  the  world's  most  distin- 
ftd  astronomers,  worked  ont  within 
pounds  of  scientific  possibility. 
i  educating  the  reader  in  the  most 
fn  phase  of  science,  it  is  as  full  of 
^ting   surprises    as    The    Arabian 


Nights  Entertainment.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  this  wonderful  novel  is 
found  in  his  description  of  the  trepida- 
tion and  expectation  into  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  are  thrown.  Imagine 
the  condition  of  the  stock  exchange  with 
a  fact  of  such  import  staring  them  in  the 
face.  The  opening  chapters  will  be 
found  in  the  April  number  of  T/ie  Cos- 
mopolitan  inaga/ine. 

Probably  no  novel  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented in  an  American  magazine  with 
such  illustrations  as  accompany  Flara- 
marion's  "Omega,"  which  commences  in 
the  April  Cosmopolitan.  In  the  list  of  il- 
lustrators are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Jean  Paul  Laurens,  Rochegrosse,  Chovin, 
Vogel,  O.  Saunier.  Gerardin  and 
MeauUe. 


Experience  shows  that  success  is  due 
less  to  ability  than  to  zeal.  The  winner 
is  he  who  gives  himself  to  his  work, 
body  and  soul. — Buxton. 


114  and   116  South  First  St., 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


I  MENS  AND  BOYS'  FURNISHING  fiOODS. 


jeckwear  and  Underwear  a  Specialty. 


Strictly  One  Price. 


"CITY    OF    ©5»LTq    JOSEl." 

;Y    GOODS     #     -■>     #     FANCY  GOODS, 

Best    Ats&ortnnerjt,        Lowest     Prices, 


I.    LOEB    &    BROTHER, 

fE.  Cor.  First  and  Fountain  Sts.,        .        .        .        .        San  Josk,  Cai.. 

fe 


u    -want    to    enjoy    a    Delicious    Glass    of 

I  ice     CREHTUI    SOOT^     or    a    plate    of    ICE     CRET^TV^ 

into    the    Elegant     Parlors    of 
ksiNO    &    Krumo,    l-*rop'is    of   thts 

!           A.   Specialty  of  Chocolates   and   Bon-Bons 
hone  324. — 

il8  South  First  Street,  •  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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DBOISIVB  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Sir  Edward  Creasy,  M.  A.,  gives  as 

the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world, 
the  following  list: 

The  battle  of  Marathon.  490  B.  C. 

Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse, 
413  B.  C. 

The  battle  of  Arabela.  331  B.  C. 

The  battle  of  Metaurus.  207  B.  C. 

Victory  of  Arininius  over  the  Roman 
Legions  under  Varus,  A.  D.  9 

The  battle  of  Chalons,   AD  451. 

The  battle  of  Tours.  A.  D.  932. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  A.  D.   io66. 

Joan  of  Arc's  victory  over  the  English 
at  Orleans.  A.  D.   1429 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  A. 
I).  rs-SS. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim,  A.  D.  1704. 

The  battle  of  Pultowa.  A.  D.  1709. 

Victory  of  the  ATnericans  over  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga,  A.  D.   1777. 

The  battle  of  Valmy.  A.  D.  1792. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo,  A.  D.  1815. 


EVe,    EAR     A7*n    THROAT. 

DR.  WM.  SIMPSON,  office  hour*  ro  .v^  a.  m.  lo 
13  II.,  i.vi  lo  4:.va  aud  6  30  lo  7.30  v.  M.  Suudsys,  10  to  il 
A.  M.  only.     Tclt-phonc  3iv 

253  S.  Second  St.,  San  Jose,  Ca). 

g^^amcnto  Coffee  and  Chop  House. 

45  Eldorado  St.,  San  Josk.  Cai... 
Al.BKnT    K.    WHITK.  Proprfetor. 


Good  Mealii  from  15  cmts  up. 


CHROniO   RE^'ARn    CARDS. 

8OO  pretty  doRlKnA  nowem,  frultn,  gceuc-H,  viuwa. 
blrdfl,  aolmals,  cr«ac«DU.  JuvcDiloa.  cu.  Pricca  lor 
ISosnU.  aUe  3z4V{  Inches  8c :  3'-.xS>-,  13c:4Sxet{ 
SOc;B4tz7H  85c;  all  pretty  cbrotnocnrda  no  S  aUko. 
Samntaa  cbnimo  reward  canls.  and  price  Uat  •obool 
■ttPlOlM  ftM  by  IMIL  A.  J.  fO(>CH.  VfAMXat.  PA. 


SUPKKB  COFFEE, 


The  professional  consciousness  i 
cational  workers  is  deepened  and  < 
enec  by  assodation. — Stahr. 

The  history-  of  Americau  education, 
thoroughly  done,  would  assist  to  jaste 
views  concerning  future  improvement. 

We  have  passed  through  the  day  of 
mere  methods,  and  have  happily  enttred 
upon  that  of  the  philosophy  of  method 

— ^JONES. 

There  is  a  literature  of  knowledge  ud 
a  literature  of  power;  and  knowledge 
that  can  never  be  transmuted  into  power 
becomes  mere  intellectual  rubbish. — D*' 
Quincey. 

Never  was  the  pedagogical  inquirerj 
in  need  of  a  large  collateral    knowle 
in  ethics  and   sociology,  and    anthrc 
ogy,  and  philosophy  and  technologv 
equipments  for  his  work. — Boone. 

The  experimental  methods  of  the  sci- 
ences should   transform  each  school  iaJa 
a  pedagogical  laboratory,  aud  the  ex 
iments  there  made  should  be  reported 
the    Club    for    discussion.       Anosi 
Han  us. 

A  parent  who  sends  his  child  into  1 
world  uneducated  and  without  skill 
any  art  or  science,  does  a  great  iujury 
mankind  as  well  as  to  his  own  famil 
for  he  defrauds  the  community  of  a  i 
ful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  n 
ance. — Kent, 


BEST   CHEAPEST    OLOeS" 


TOUNDCD 


.t-v^  .iQSt.C^V- 


DO     NOT     FH3RCftT     IN      BUVINO 


\A/atcl]e5,  •  cJeWelry  •  or  •  (Bla^^  •  l®in; 

Or  In  liavitijij  Wt*ji.-iirsi  of  tht?  same  done, 
that  M.   H.  Osr.ooo  will  give  fine  ^uuils  aud  work  and  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

-  -  -       156  South  First  Stre( 


'OL.    II. 


APRIL,   1893. 


No.  8. 


'EACHERS'  EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  WORLD,S  FAIR. 


*lans  for  June  8th — Stop-overs  in  Interesting  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Picturesque 
Denver— Tlie  "Mecca"  of  Chicago. 


MACHINKHY     UALL 


|f^)EFORPw  ibis,  every  school-teacher 
in  the  State  will  have  received  the 
advance  circular  of  our  excursions 
to  Chicago,  The  plan  is  a  popular  one 
judging  by  the  number  of  applications 
that  arrive  daily. 

Our  first  excursion  is  to  start  June  8th, 
but  as  this  is  too  early  for  many  we  shall 
probably  run  another  June  15th  and  a 
third  July  6th.  The  routes  of  the  excur- 
sions of  June  8th  and  15th  will  be  the 
same. 

We  go  by  special  train  over  the  Cen- 
tral route  via  Ogden.     The  cars  are  Pull- 


man Tourist,  which  have  the  same  com- 
forts as  the  Pulluiau  Palace  cars  with 
the  additional  provision  of  a  stove  oa 
which  tea  and  coffee  may  be  made. 

These  cars  are  provided  with  good  new 
beds,  hair  mattresses,  pillows,  blankets, 
curtains,  tables,  etc..  and  good  toilet  ac- 
commodations. Dressing  rooms  for  la- 
dies are  at  one  eud  and  for  gentlemen  at 
the  other.  A  snioking-car  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  gentlemen  and  no  smoking 
will  be  allowed  in  the  sleeping  cars.  An 
experienced  manager  will  be  in  charge  ot 
the  party  and  he  will  be  assisted  in  mak 
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ing  evenone    comfortable    by    a    lady 
chaperone. 

THE    ROUTE. 

Our  patrons  will  find  their  tickets 
good  from  any  mainline  station.  Cars 
will  be  made  up  at  Los  Angeles,  San 
Jose  and  Sacramento  while  the  main 
body  of  the  train  will  be  made  up  at  San 
Francisco. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  on  Thursday 
morning.  June  8th,  the  first  day's  run 
will  lie  around  the  Bay  to  Port  Costa, 
where   the  entire   train  will    be   ferried 


and  Ogden  the  same  evening  at  seve 
An  hour's  run  takes  us  to  Salt  Lai 
where  we  have  one  day's  stop-over. 

Our  train  will  be  run  down  to  Garfie 
Beach  the  next   morning.    (Saturday), 
where  the  excursionists  will  have  seve 
hours»    after   which    we    return   to 
Lake  City,  leaving  there  in  the  evenis 
The  next  evening  at  eight  o'clock  wei 
rive  at  Denver,  and  early   the    next 
(Monday),  we  shall  run  down  to  Cold 
ado  Springs,  take  the   Cog  Railway,  an 
make  the  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak,  14,147 


ACBJt.CI'TURAL      Bt'ILDING. 


I 


across  the  Bay,  on  the  largest  ferry-boat 
in  the  world,  to  Benicia;  then  to  Sacra- 
mento, where  we  arrive  about  noon. 
After  leaving  Sacramento  we  pass 
through  Auburn,  and  cross  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  by  daylight;  we  pass 
through  Colfax  and  Blue  Canyon,  and 
arrive  at  the  "Summit"  at  an  elevation 
of  7017  feet,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  having  viewed  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

We  run  through  the  snow-sheds  in  the 
night,  arriving  at  Battle  Mountain  the 
next  morning  (Friday)  about  six  o'clock. 


feet  above  the  sea.     This   most  wond« 
ful  piece  of  engineering  was  complet 
about  a  year   and  a  half  ago  at  a  cost  1 
$1,000,000.  and  is  without  question 
of  the  most  novel,  interesting  and  n 
derful  railways  in  the  world. 

We  leave  Colorado  Springs  that  ev« 
ing.  arriving  the  next  day  (Tuesday)  1 
Kansas  City.     From  Kansas  City  we 
over  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  I 
Chicago,   arriving  at  the  World's 
City  on  Wednesday. 

OUR   HOTBL. 

Parties  going  with  us  tnay  stop 
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hotel  or  not  just  as  they  please,  but  we 
[are  satisfied  that  after  seeing  the  kind  of 
raccominodalions  we  have  to  offer,   and 

spending  a  few  days  hunting  for  some- 
[thtDg  better  aud  cheaper  they  will  gladly 

turn  their  steps  toward  that  'Mecca"  we 

have  provided.  Of  this  hotel  the  Exam- 
\  iner  of  May  8th  says: 

"The  hearlquarlers  will  be  in  Ibe  Hotel 
Mecca,  which  bus  an  allurinj{  sniiiul  for  pil- 
grims. It  is  located  on  Thirty-fourth  street. 
and  fills  the  block  between  Stale  anri  Dearborn 
Streets.  In  this  location  il  is  jjarticularly  con- 
venient, as  it  is  about  half  way  between  the 
Grand  Pacific,  which  represents  "ilown  town," 


AT   CHICAGO. 

At  Chicago  the  time  will  be  fully  oc- 
cupied in  sight-seeing  and  gaining  infor- 
mation, and  your  time  there  will  be  lini-j 
ited  only  by  your  own  convenience.  A*^ 
your  tickets  are  good  for  nine  months 
you  will  have  time  enough  to  see  every- 
thing and  to  make  trips  further  east. 
There  being  a  general  reduction  in  fares,^ 
eastern  cities  may  be  visited  at  small  ex-« 
peuse. 

THIi    KETUkN    TRIP. 

Teachers,  when  securing  their  ticket 


^?^ 


'^^Sl^^^^ 


rfuiH(IIU)llH!ll!|iltK|  ^Iffl 


'k^^T' 


^."i 
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and  the  Fair  grounds.     There  are  many  ways 

of  getting  to  and  from  it." 

I      "The  Hotel  Mecca  is  a  commodious  struct- 
lure,  practically    new,  containing    750  sleeping 

rooms.     Some  of  the  very  best  apartments  in 

the  house  have  been  secured   for  the  Califor- 

nians." 

The  rooms  are  elegantly  furnished  aud 
lighted  while  the  service  is  first-class  in 
every  particular.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  *  "California  Editorial  Association" 
is  at  present  being  entertained  there  is 
convincing  proof  that  it  is  all  we  claim 
for  it.  Having  contracted  for  this  hotel 
several  months  ago,  we  are  able  to  ofier 
accommodation  at  very  reasonable  terms. 


for  this  excursion,  must  state  definitely 
what  route  they  have  decided  on. 

Au  effort  will  be  made  on  the  trip  to 
Chicago  to  get  up  parties  of  friends  who 
will  want  to  return  about  the  same  time, 
to  take  a  special  car  together.  This  can 
be  easily  arranged  amoug  those  who  are 
returning  the  same  route  and  who  will 
leave  Chicago  the  same  day. 

THB  COST. 

At  the  outset  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  justly  expected  that  a  liberal  re- 
duction would  be  made  in  R,  R.  fares. 
So  far,  however,  the  reductions  have  not 
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been  as  great  as  was  expected.  The 
rate  fixed  upon  is  $100  for  the  round 
trip.  There  is  everj*  probability  that 
this  rate  will  be  lower  by  the  time  we  are 
ready  to  start.  If  they  are  not  lower  by 
Jane  8th  it  might  be  advisable  to  buy 
tickets  to  Chicago  only  and  purchase  the 
relum  ticket  when  you  get  ready  to 
come  home.  If  the  outside  cost  is  de- 
posited with  us  we  will  purchase  3'our 
return  ticket  and  refund  the  difference 
if  there  be  any. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  an  en- 
tire trip  based  upon  a  $70  rate: 


cago — aUbongh  the  esdtnate  given 
not  cover  the  cost  of  all  side  shows 
have  secured  the  privilege  of  exhibit^ 
within  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Remember  there  are  no  extras  to  i 
for  Ever5'thing  has  been  provided,  a 
cost  is  included  in  the  price  given  abo 
except  the  trip  to  Pike's  Peak,  from  Q 
orado  Springs,  on  the  Cog  Railr 
Special  rates  will  be  made  for  the  pel 
for  this  trip  of  $3.25  each,  and 
trip  may  be  taken  or  not.  as  dcsin 
The  trip  from  Denver  to  Colorado  Spri 
and  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  and  ret 


I 


Pint-cUiM  Round-lTip  Kzcunion  Ticket,  cov«r- 
ttiK  railtoad  traiisportaiion,  tlrcping  car.  ho- 
tel  accnrnmodatioiiii   fur  ten   days,  baggage 

tniniiportatioD.etc  ...  fiao  oo 

It  adiniMioiu  to  World'*  Fair  ...<.       4  00 

lU  en  route,  one  m«ata  day,  going,  fonr  day* 
^  7.SC.  (provided  lunch  basket  i«  taken)  .... 

McaU  one  day.  Salt  t^kr 

Meals  one  day    Ueiiver  and  Colormdo  Spring 

Car  fare  in  Chicago,  ten  daya  

Admifaiona  to  side  ahowa  in  Wofld'a  Pair 
Ground*  .     . 

Return  Sleeping-car  tierth  

Return  Meals  looe  meal  a  day  i(  Inncb  tMukct  is 
Uken).  4day>,  <9  7sc 

TolaJ 


300 

»  50 
•  so 
t  00 

4  50 
4  00 


3  00 
*I4J  50 

The  above  estimate  covers  the  entire 
cost  of  the  trip  at  an  outside  figure.  Two 
people  traveling  together  can  save  $^.00 
out  of  above,  each,  by  taking  a  berth  in 
the  sleeping  car  together,  and  money 
can  be  saved  on  the  side  shows  in  Chi- 


le  ugcicu,  is   included   in    price   giv 
The  foregoing  gives  a  general  idea 
our  excursion.     We  will  gladly  ansit 
any  and  all  questions  on  points  that  m 
not  be  clear  to  you. 

H'f  would  ask  you  to  rtmembtr-.^- 
That  by  June  8th  or  15th  rates  w 
probably  be  lower  than  at  present 
that  the  exposition  will  be  in  a  ai« 
better  conditiou  as  regards  completene 
That  you  do  not  have  to  stay  at  c 
hotel — the  "Mecca"— unless  you  desi 
and  that  you  may  stay  there  as  long  or 
short  a  time  as  you  wish. 

That  we  charge  but  $50  for  ten  day 
room  and  board  at  the  hotel,  transfer 
baggage,  securing  of  sleepers,  tickets  a 
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p  from  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs 
>m  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  and  return 
pen. 


A  an  experienced  excursion  manager 

idy  chaparoue  will  accompany  each 

lion. 

It  these  will  be  the  best,  cheapest 

lOSt  popular  excursions  to  leave  the 


THBRB  •WILL  YOU  SLEEP  ? 


[lowing  is  taken  from  an  Kastera  educa- 
tional niaga/iiie. 

IstioDS  relating  to  sleeping  accorao- 
LS   in   Chicago   while   visiting   the 

"Fair"    must    be    of  interest    to 

of  our  readers,  for  it  is  not  every 
ho  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
s  or  relatives  there  who  will  offer 
ainment  at  their   homes,      There 

undoubtedly  been  great  prepara- 
made  to  take  care  of  the  large  num- 
'  people  who  will  visit  the  World's 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  nothing 
las  there  been  so  much  scheming 
)Ptudliug  going  on  as  in  this  parttc- 

There  are  all  sorts  of  "dodges." 
nstance   some   invite   you  to  "sub- 

for  stock  in  hotel  companies  and 
in  the  profit*  arising  therefrom  by 


filling  out  a  blank  and  pinning  a  dollar 
bill  to  it."  Some  invite  you  to  "pur- 
chase a  share  in  an  association  for  ten 
dollars,  and  pay  a  membership  fee  of  two 
dollars."  Others  beg  you  to  "allow 
them  to  pay  all  your  expenses,  from  the 
time  you  leave  your  home  until  you  re- 
turn to  it."  Others  require  "a  substan- 
tial 'deposit'  to  be  made,  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  "faith."  Many  expatiate  at 
length  upon  the  merits  of  their  buildings, 
but  ingeniously  avoid  stating  that  such 
buildings  are  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
removed  from  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
Fair.  An  immense  structure  of  the 
"elegant"  kind  is  known  to  be  located 
upon  the  very  edge  of  a  cemetery,  which 
is  also  "kept  dark!"  Some  have  repre- 
sented that  they  would  erect  four  or  five 
story  brick  buildings  when  they  have,  in 
fact,  built  two  story,  ramshakle.  frame 
fire-traps,  in  which  their  victims  will  be 
huddled  together  like  peas  in  a  pod! 
Those  who  have  advanced  money  for 
"shares  of  stock,"  "membership  fees," 
or  "deposits"  will  find  that  many  "com- 
panies" to  whom  they  advanced  such 
monies  were  depending  upon  those  ad- 
vances for  the  money  with  which  to  con- 
struct their  houses,  and  that,  in  many 
cases,  sufficient  funds  were  not  realized 
for  the  purpose.  In  these  cases,  the  in- 
nocent "investor"  will  be  confronted 
with  unfinished  apartments  and  he  will 
thus  find  his  money  "tied  up"  in  un- 
available "accomodations."  In  other 
cases,  the  "shark"  will  have  "skipped" 
without  even  having  "broken  ground  for 
a  house!" 

HOTEL     .MECC.\. 

Mecca  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Hijaz, 
in  Arabia,  and  the  great  holy  city  of  Is- 
lam. It  is  located  about  forty-five  miles 
(or  two  camel  marches)  east  from  Jedda, 
on  the  Red  Sea.  The  population  is  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  50,000  to  75,- 


I 
I 


I 

I 
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ooo  in  the  seasons  of  pilgrimage,  which 
follow  so  closely  upon  each  other  that 
one  is  scarcely  ended  ere  another  begins. 
To  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  live 
by  the  "hajj,"  or  letting  rooms  and  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  of  pilgrims. 

Thus  the  elegant  hostelry  which  is  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  of  "Pilgrims  to 
the  World's  Fair,"  is  most  appropriately 
named,  and  by  those  who  stop  there  will 
be  fully  and  pleasantly  remembered,  as 
would  the  ancient  prototype  to  the  earn- 
est devotee. 

The  Hotel  Mecca  is  located  upon  the 
block  running  from  State  street  to  Dear- 
born street,  taking  in  a  full  block  on 
Thirty  fourth  street. 

Architeciurallv  this  beautiful  hotel  dif- 
fers from  any  other  in  the  Uuiied  States. 
It  IS  but  four  stories  high,  covering  a 
considerable  portion  of  Mother  Earlb  and 
rendering  the  danger  from  fire,  which  is 
a  matter  to  be  considered  in  overcrowded 
sky-scrapers,  almo^it  unworthy  of 
thought. 

As  one  enters  one  of  the  main  en- 
trances on  the  State  street  side,  he  is 
within  the  ''gates  of  Mecca."  Long  vis- 
tas of  beautiful  architectural  effect, 
heightened  by  beautiful  decoration,  make 
one  pause  and  admire:  The  interior 
courts  running  the  full  length  of  the 
mammoth  building,  two  in  number,  aie 
inclosed,  surrounded  with  corridors,  and 
with  roof  affording  light  to  every  part  by 
day  and  brilliantly  illuminated  by  elec- 
tric lights,  both  arc  and  incandescent,  at 
night.  These  rotundas  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  will  be 
employed. 

The  one  on  the  State  street  side,  where 
we  pause  first,  is  the  office,  writing 
rooms,  general  lounging  quarters  for 
gentlemen,  and  a  magnificent  promenade. 
The  office  is  elegantly  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  and  luxury  known  to 


the  hotel  world.  The  inclosed  porti< 
is  of  marble,  with  ample  room  for  reg 
tering  guests,  while  the  facilities  afford 
the  clerks,  cashiers  and  office  employi 
are  in  keeping  with  the  magoitudeofi 
house. 

The  same  sized  court  extends  nof 
and  south  on  the  Dearborn  street  side 
the  hotel,  and  this  one  is  beautifully 
lielli-sbed  with  growing  plants  and  tro 
cat  flowers.  A  maguifioent  Moqai 
rug  e.x tends  from  end  to  end  of 
waxen  floor  and  to  the  very  edges  of 
mosaic  tiling  which  surrounds  the 
This  rug  can  be  readily  removed  and 
of  the  finest  dancing  halls  in  Americi 
disclosed  with  its  poli.shed  surface,  wbe) 
in  the  delights  of  the  dauce  the  f<tiig 
of  the  day  can  be  quickly  forgolica 

A   tieauiiful  park,  flower  garden  i 
handsome  fountain  belonging  to  and 
iiig  a  part  of  the  Mecca,  is  an  altractiO 
that  is  afibrded  by  no  other  hotel  iu 
city. 

Now  what  of  rooms?  They  are 
built  as  to  be  furnished  to  guests  eitbi 
en  suite  or  singly,  every  room  hani 
good  light  and  pure  air.  and  a  bath  vri 
hot  and  cold  water  at  all  times.  Tl 
finish  throughout  is  of  quarter-saw 
oak,  tiling  and  marble.  The  bell  » 
vice  is  of  the  very  best,  with  return  a 
and  automatic  fire  alarm.  Each  room 
this  vast  house,  numbering  over  sev< 
hundred,  is  provided  amply  with  im 
descent  lights  and  gas. 

The  furnishing  of  the  whole  hotel  is 
the  very  best  None  of  the  rooms  ha 
been  slighted,  and  no  cheap  articles  h 
been  introduced  to  fill  up.  E\'er>'thi 
is  modern  and  of  the  best  quality 
everything  in  the  house  is  new,  ue 
having  been  in  use  prior  to  its  introdi 
tion  to  the  public  in  the  Mecca's  delig 
ful  apartments. 

Steam  heat  is  furnished  in  every 
in  the  house  whenever  required. 
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was  intended  at  the  outset  to  run 
,otel  strictly  upon  the  European 
but  the  numerous  requests  of  com- 
fuests  have  caused  the  owners  to 
ire  one  of  the  most  complete  dining 
and  culinary  departments  of  any 
in  the  city  and  fully  in  keeping 
the  character  of  the  house.  The 
e  is  of  t'le  very  best,  and  the  chef 
lan  well  known  in  hotel  circles  as  a 
of  ability  in  that  line  and  gives  suf- 
it  guarantee  of  the  perfection  of  the 
(es  and  their  preparation  to  tempt 
palates  of  the  thousands  of  visitors 
1  this  hotel  will  entertain  during 
pming  season, 

Mecca    has  beyond  question  the 

oflBce    accommodations    ("or    tele- 

longdistance  telephone,  messen- 

vice  and   Union   rate  ticket  office 

West. 

twilhstanding  the    unusual    attrac- 

offered  at  this  hotel  the  prices  have 

|jdetermiued  upon,  and  are  so  moder- 

mat  Ihey  will  not  create  a  distrtssitig 

luni  in  any  guest's  purse. 

UJALYSIS  OP  SHAKESPEARE'S 
KING  BENBY  VIU. 


Bv  John  g.  Jurv. 

following,  written  while  attending  the 
il  School,  is  offered  with  the  hope  tliat 
r  not  be  altogether  useless  in  the  study 
I  dranja  and  that  it  will  be  suf^gestive  to 
Ts  of  what  uiight  be  doue  with  each  of 
Bays  of  Shakespeare. 

Historical  tragedy  based  on  llie  chroni- 
of  Hall  and  Holinshed,  and  Hox's  ffivk 
artyrs. 

Place— London.     Time — 1537  to  1533  iq- 

TC. 

III.     ANALYSIS  OF   THl?  PLAY. 
ACT   I.      WOLSKV'S    aUPREMACV. 

/.      a.  Royal    scenes   described   by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Buckingham's  contempt  for  the 
Cardinal  of  York 
Arrest    of     Buckingham     on    a 
pharge  of  treason. 


Suitir  II.    a.  Katberine  before  the  King  in  be' 

half  of  an  oppressed  people. 
b.  Relief  to  be  given   them:    Wol- 

sey's  duplicity. 
C.  The     Surveyor's      unfaithfulness 

condemns    Buckingham,    pleases 

Wolsey,   and  grieves  Katberine. 
S(tnf  ///,.  a.  A  diversion,  — French  customs  in 

England,  the  topic. 
Scene  IV,     a.  The    grand    banquet:      Wolsey 's 

generosity. 
b.  Light   and   vivacious    Anne    Bo- 

leyn. 
C.  The    King's    amorous    words    to 

Anne. 

ACY  II.    The  king's  conscibnce  vs.  qusbn 

KATHERINB. 

S<eHt  I.       a.  Citi/.ens  .speak  of  the  injustices  to 
Buckingham, 

b.  Buckingham  on  the  way  to  his 
execution.     His  last  words. 

c.  Rumors  rrgnrding  the  proposed 
separaiion  of  the  King  and  Katb- 
erine. 

SitHf  II,     a.   Wolsey  ami  Cantpeius  before  the 

King 
b.  The  King  lelLs  of  his  tender  and 

troublesome  conscience. 
Siftii-  III.    a.   Light-hearted  Anne  Boleyn;  Her 

vow. 

b.  A  gift  from  I  he  King  to  Aunc. 

c.  She  accepts  it,  returning  "prajers 
and  wishes." 

Siene  iv,     a.  Church  and  State  in  Council. 

b.  Queen  Katherine's  bumble  and 
fervent  words. 

c.  Wolsey  tries  to  serve  both  God 
and  the  King. 

d.  Katherine's  defiant  spirit. 

e.  A  pathetic  story  about  a  naughty 
conscience. 

ACT  III.      THE  DOWNPAI,!,  or  WOl^EV. 

Sctne  J.      a.  Katberine  —   Sad,      ingenuous, 
proud. 

b.  The  demure  and  patient  Wolsey 
battles  with  her  impulsiveness. 

c.  A  reconciliation  iu  part. 

Sittif  It,     a.  The  division  between  WoUey  and 
the  King. 

b.  The  falling  Cardinal  taaated  by 
his  enemies. 

c.  Wolsey 's  complete  humiliation. — 
His  last  words. 
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ACT  tV. 


Sttne  t. 


'Semt   It. 


THE    PACIFIC 
THE  CLIMAX. 

ANNB'S  VICTORY.  KATBERINE'S  DK- 
PBAT. 

a.  The  royal  procesmon. 

b.  Popularity  of  Anne  and  Cran- 
mcr. 

a.  Katberine  extends  charity  to  the 
fatlen  Wolsey,  and  pardon  to  the 
King. 

b.  The  vison  of  Katberine. 

c.  "Unqueened  yet  a  queen," 


c. 


SttHt  III. 

Sttme  IV. 


CRA.NMEB,  THE  NRW  WOLSBY. 

Instigation  for  the  overthrow  of 
Cranmer. 

The  King  promises  support  to 
Ctanmer. 

A  Cardinal  before  the  council- 
chamber  door. 

d.  The  malicious  Dr.  Butts. 

e.  The  council  sentences  Cranmer 
to  imprisonment. 

f.  Cromwell's  budding  tyranny. 

g.  The  King  "turns  the  tables." 

ft.  The  rabble  and  their  talk. 

a.  Cranmer  christens  Glizabeth. 

b.  His  prophecy, 

IV.  Truth  taught  in  thf  play.  Sorrow  is  no  re- 
specter of  per.sons. 

V.  Stylt. 

1.  The  play  lacks  the  unity  gener- 
ally found  in  Shakespeare's 
works. 

Arrangement  defective:  The  cli- 
max comes  in  the  middle  of  the 
play. 

The  latter  part  of  the  play  is  dull 
and  insipid  compared  with  the 
brilliant  climax  that  precedes  it. 

Acts  IV  and  V  seemed  to  have  been  added 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  Elizabeth,  who 
was  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England  at  or 
about  the  time  the  play  was  written. 


HELPS     FOR    THE    STUDY    OF 
LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


THE 


BY    EMILY    C,    CLARK. 


Few  pieces  of  literature  studied  in 
school  charm  the  children  so  completely 
as  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake."    Aside 
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from  its  beauties  of  expression  and  tl 
interest  of  its  plot  and  action,  the  pictt 
of  the  days  of  chivalry  introduces  t) 
student  to  a  new  and  delightful  worl 
However  idealized  the  representatii 
may  be.  it  should  not  be  termed  &lj 
and  makes  a  deeper  impression  by  m« 
of  its  romantic  dress.  Some  collatei 
study  of  fairy  lore  in  the  Highlands, 
the  clan  relation,  and  of  Scotch  balU 
and  songs  make  the  poem  itself  bcti 
understood.  Conversely  a  study  of  ' 
Lady  of  the  Lake  should  enlarge 
idea  of  the  pupil  by  giving  him  some 
tiou  of  the  chivalric  ideal  of  mauhoa 
social  organisms  in  feudal  times,  and  t 
pastimes,  manners  and  the  character 
the  Scotch  Highlander  with  his  feroctt 
his  superstition  and  his  devotion  to  chi< 
tain  aiid  clan. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  life  and  times 
Jaiues  V,  the  one  clearly  historical  cbJ 
acter  of  the  poem,  is  very  necessai 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  is  good 
reference  here,  particularly  the  brief  i 
count  given  in  Ginu's  edition, 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  cnsto 
alluded  to  in  the  poems  with  the  full 
descriptions  of  the  novels.  The  cha 
in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  may  he  illt 
trated  by  the  stag  hunt  of  T^e  Bride 
Lammermoor,  Chapter  VIII.  Paits 
Rob  Roy  describe  the  scenes  whi 
amazed  and  delighted  Fit/.-James.  T 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  shows  a  clausnis! 
loyalty  to  his  chief,  and  presents  an 
teresting  companion  picture  to  Roderi 
and  his  clan.  The  novel  contains  al 
sions  to  the  circling  of  the  fiery  cross  a 
other  customs  among  the  Highlanders 

In  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  So 
explains  the  source  of  many  a  referd 
to  ancient  superstition  found  in  his  p* 
try.  The  preservations  of  uncultival 
portions  of  land  known  as  the  Gudeui! 
Craft  aud  the  practices  at  the  Beltam  i 
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illustrate   Brian's  augury   and  tlie 

of  ill    omeus   felt   by  so   many  of 

Alpine.     The  satyr,  called  Ourish 

Gail,  was  represented  as  having 

like   Pan's;  indeed   Celtic   tradi- 

bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  many 

:  myths.     There   was  a  cave   near 

Achaay  famed  as  a  resort  for  these 

ires,  just  as  the  poem  states. 

prelude  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

vocation  to    the  "Minstrel    Harp" 

be  appreciated   only    by    means   of 

information  about  the  ballad  poetry 

Dtland,  a  singularly  rich  field.     The 

wa.s  probably  looking  backward  to 

lOwn  song  makers  betore  the  time  of 

and  covenanter.     In  bis  collection 

ed  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 

has    shown    us    much     about   his 

»s.     There  are  the  originals  of  many 

mages  mentioned  in  his  poem.     The 

of  Thomas  of  Erceldoum  who  was 

Shed  away     to    the  realm    "Fairy" 

Id  bctold  with   the  ballad  of  AUce 

d. 

K^ounts  of  travel  in  the  Western 
llands  are  plentiful  enough,  although 
are  not  sufficiently  brief  and 
*d  for  schoolroom  use.  Selections 
Bayard  Taylor's  Bypaths  of  Europe 
;  very  entertaining  to  readers  of  The 
r  of  the  Lake.  The  map  of  Scot- 
as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ll  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica 
rs  the  district  held  by  the  Grahams, 
Stuarts,  the   MacGregors  aud    other 

famous  in  song  and  tradition, 
pupil's  impressions  of  the  scenes  and 
Onages  of  the  poem  would  be  the 
e  distinct  for  looking  over  one  of  the 
y  illustrated  copies  shown  among 
books.  In  lieu  of  such  at  hand, 
(tiful  views  of  the  localities  described 
be  found  among  the  photographs 
jshcd  by  Soule  Co, 
Sow  to  select  from  the  mass  of  mate- 


rial concerning  Scott's  life  and  writings 
is  a  problem.  Extracts  from  the  Journal 
and  from  Lockhart  are  presumably  most 
authoritative.  It  is  well  to  localire  in 
the  study  of  an  author's  life  as  well  as  of 
his  writings,  and  pupils  will  enjoy  point- 
ing out  on  the  map  the  location  of  Scott's 
various  country  homes,  seeing  a  map  of 
the  grounds  at  Abbotsford,  views  of  the 
mansion  and  the  like. 

Bring  out  distinctly  the  poet's  borne 
life,  the  character  of  the  methodical  pro- 
saic father  and  the  imaginative  temper- 
ament of  his  mother,  aud  the  happy  en- 
vironment of  his  childhood  with  the  scope 
it  gave  to  love  of  romance  and  of  natural 
scenery.  Observe  the  developing  tastes 
of  boyhood  and  the  ambitions  of  later 
years.  Show  how  a  measure  of  Scott's 
inspiration  was  from  Germany  and  a 
larger  measure  from  the  tradition  and 
unwritten  poems  of  his  own  land.  He 
represents  the  return  of  poetry  to  Nature 
tor  its  theme,  and  although  larely  popu- 
lar in  his  own  day  has  a  freedom,  force 
and  wholesouieuess  which  make  his  writ- 
ings lasting. 


SNAP. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
sna/>  is  more  needed  than  in  the  school- 
room. A  teacher  needs  it  on  his  way  to 
school;  he  sets  an  example  by  the  way 
he  moves  along;  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
is  appears  by  his  movements  in  the  streets. 
He  should  walk  well,  with  head  erect 
and  shoulders  thrown  back  like  a  mani 
and  a  cultured  man  at  that. 

He  needs  sfia/>  to  make  his  external 
api>earance  as  becoming  as  possible.  His 
clothing  and  shoes  should  be  kept  nicely 
brushed,  his  linen  should  be  white,  bis 
nails  should  be  carefully  cut  and  cleaned, 
his  hair  properly  arranged,  aud  teeth 
brushed,  and  thus  show  that  education 
has  had  an  effect  upon  him. 


Snap  is  needed  in  your  school  work. 
Don't  sit  in  your  chair  for  an  hour  at  a 
time.  Let  your  style  of  silling  there  ex- 
hibit activity.  Sit  upright,  don't  lean  on 
your  elbows.  Insisit  that  your  pupils  shall 
sit  in  a  good  style,  loo.  When  you  stand, 
stand  properly;  don't  lean  up  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  door  or  desk;  .stand 
erect. 

Smaf  is  needed  in  conducting  your 
classes.  Have  your  pupils  walk  properly 
to  the  recitation  seat;  have  them  wait 
there,  standing,  for  >our  direction  to  sit. 
unless  they  can  take  their  places  properly 
without.  VV  hen  a  ]mpjl  's  name  is  called. 
see  that  he  rises  promplly,  and  looks  you 
in  the  face.  When  he  goes  to  the  black- 
board see  that  be  arranges  bis  work 
evenly  and  neatly.  Have  it  copied  until 
it  is  right.  When^<w  recite  or  explain, 
have  snap  enough  to  do  it  better  than 
anyone  else;  be  a  model  when  you  under- 
take to  do  a  thing. 

Have  the  snap,  when  disorder  begins, 
to  repress  it  at  once.  Disorder  originates 
in  one  j>erson  generally;  find  that  person 
out  and  put  an  end  to  his  disturbing  in- 
fluence. 

Have  snap  enough  to  watch  your  own 
influence  ou  the  school,  and  see  whether 
you  are  the  cause  of  the  order  or  disorder. 
Watch  your  tone  of  voice;  see  whether 
you  *'  get  mad"  or  not;  see  whether  you 
are  res{)ected  or  not;  see  whether  you  use 
the  same  language  you  would  if  a  visitor 
were  present — if  you  don't  something  is 
wrong. 

Have  snap  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
just  as  earnestly  as  you  want  your  schol- 
ars to.  Do  not  go  home  to  lie  stagnant 
and  unprogressing.  Select  something 
and  go  forward,  %o  forward.  Take  up 
geology,  and  get  the  needed  books  and 
follow  it  up  until  you  know  it;  you  will 
need  a  year  or  two  on  that  one  subject. 
But  do  not  forget  to  take  hold  of  curretn 


events  at  the  same  time.     Discuss 
with  your  pupils  day   by  day.     In 
have  snap  enough  to  be  a  in^e.  progre 
teacher  instead  of  a  dull  machine  tea 
— Pennsylrania  School  Journal. 


HAWAIIAN     ISLA 


NDS— 


Probably  settled  originally 
tiou  from  southern   Asia. 

Discovered     by      Gaelano,    Spaui 

Spanish   vessel    wrecked   ou  tbe  o 

iu  1527,  and  two  survivors   took  na 

wives.  ^m 

Captain  Cook  visited  islands,  i|^ 
Captain  Cook    was    killed  by  nolii 

Feb.  14.  1779. 
Semi-civilized  in  1778. 
Vancouver  visited  islands,  17^ 
Cattle  introduced.  May  8.  1819." 
First    king     of    a    united 

Kaniehameha. 

First  American  mt&sionarii 

x\pril  4.  1820. 

First  printing.  i8~2. 

King    and    queen     visited 

1S23. 
Ten  commandments   adopted  as 

laws  by  the  government.    1825. 
First  Roman  Catholic  missions 

7.  1827- 

Constitutiou  adopted.  1S40. 

Tenifxjrary  occupation  by  the  Ft 
1849. 

Free  suffrage  established,  1851 

Kalakaua  elected  king  by  the 
ture,  Feb.  12,  1874. 

Fearful  pesiilence,  1804. 

The  male  population  is  twice  as  gi 
as  the  female. 

There  were  in  iSSo,  1276  Americi 
883  English,  272  Germans,  81  FnM 
43  Portuguese,  5916  Chinese.        ^H 

There  are  twelve  islands.  ^^ 

Total  area,  6400  square  miles. 

Hawaii  has  4000  square  miles. 
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be  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  ques- 
iou"  which  is  agitating  the  miuds 
f  tho2>e  of  the  Normal  students 
ve  been  endeavoring  to  keep  alive 
Ions  literary  and  debating  socie- 
the  school.  Anxiety  about  this 
Is  not  limited  to  the  students;  the 
•  has  lately  been  discussing  the 
ility  of  either  changing  tne  man- 
it  of,  or  abolishing  these  organiz- 

pos  of  this,  a  few  suggestions  may 
amiss.  We  must  acknowledge 
E  societies  have  been  doing  very 
>rk.  But  before  abolishing  them, 
lid  consider  what  they  might  do 
under  proper  management,  and 
r,  under  existing  conditions,  it  is 
i  to  improve  them  so  that  the  re- 
ay  be  more  satisfactory. 
jf  the  great  obstacles  to  good  so- 
ork  is  that  the  students  feel  they 
it  the  time  to  devote  to  it.  This 
good  reason  for  remaining  out  of 
eties,  or  for  neglecting  the  duties 
n  them.  The  strength  that  an 
student  may  get  from  a  good  so- 
ill  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hin- 


drance to  his  or  her  school  work.  One 
of  the  great  causes  of  failure  to  do  good 
work  in  the  Normal,  and  especially  in 
the  Training  Department,  is  poor  oral 
expression.  We  believe  that  the  stu- 
dents express  themselves  better  in  writ- 
ing than  they  do  orally.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  as  follows;  Daily  recita- 
tions constitute  our  only  drill  in  oral  ex- 
pression. Now  if  the  recitation  is  con- 
ducted by  the  question  method,  as  a  great 
many  of  them  are.  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  expression.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  get  a  great  deal  of 
drill  in  writing.  During  the  course,  each 
student  is  required  to  write  at  least  five 
essays,  besides  numerous  shorter  "pa- 
pers" of  various  kiuds.  lu  these  com- 
positions the  student  makes  her  own  out- 
line, and  arranges  her  thoughts  and  sen- 
tences in  the  best  way  she  cau;  often 
putting  a  good  deal  of  study  on  them. 
Where  in  the  Normal  course  does  the 
student  have  the  opportunity  for  such 
extensive  and  thorough  oral  discussions 
as  this?  Here  is  where  the  society  work 
should  supplement  the  school  work. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  societies  should 
be  maintained,  our  attention  should  be 
directed  to  ways  and  means  of  improving 
them,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
find  out  why  they  are  not  successful. 
One  reason  has  been  given,  and  there 
are  two  more  important  ones.  One  is 
the  place,  and  the  other  the  time  of  meet- 
ing. 

The  chameleon  changes  its  color  to 
agree  with  surrounding  objects.  Just  so 
our  character  and  actions  are  influenced 
by  our  surroundings.  Why  are  we  hap- 
pier when  the  spring  days  come?  Why 
do  we  feel  better  among  our  friends  than 
among  strangers?  Why  are  we  more 
comfortable  in  a  neat,  well-furnished 
room  than  we  are  in  one  that  is  untidy 
or  poorly  furnished?     Go   into  Room  X 
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some  time  when  there  is  no  one  else 
there.  Sit  down  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  and  look  around  you.  What  do 
you  see?  No  decorations,  no  furniture 
that  is  at  all  in vi ting — nothing,  except 
the  piano,  that  would  tend  to  make  one 
comfortable.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
students  would  rather  spend  their  after- 
noons and  evenings  somewhere  else?  or 
if  they  feel  in  duty  bound  to  go  to  a  so- 
ciety meeting,  that  they  are  not  comfort- 
able, and  leave  as  soon  as  possible? 

The  society  room  should  be  well  fur- 
nished with  pictures  on  the  walls,  drap 
ery  or  curtains  for  the  windows,  a  car 
pet  for  the  floor,  and  good  chairs  and 
desks  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  go 
there.  It  should  be  one  of  the  pleasaut- 
est  places  in  the  building. 

As  to  the  means  of  doing  all  this,  we 
will  make  but  one  or  two  suggestions. 
The  best  way  for  students  to  raise 
money  is  by  entertainments,  which  have 
proved  very  successful  in  the  Normal 
heretofore.  We  would  also  suggest  that 
the  graduating  class,  instead  of  leaving 
a  class  picture,  be  a  little  more  utilitarian 
in  their  philanthropy,  and  in\'est  those 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  in  some  articles  of 
furniture  for  Room  X.  This  plan, 
adopted  now  and  followed  for  a  few 
years,  would  result  in  a  good  place  for 
holding  society  and  class  meetings.  If 
we  tr>'  to  help  ourselves  in  this  matter, 
we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  trustees  of  the  Normal. 

As  to  the  time  of  meeting,  it  has  been 
plainlv     demonstrated     that    after    five 
*  hours  of  school  work,  no  student  feels 
like  taking  part  in  society  work.     The 
only  appropriate  time  tor  holding  society 
meetings  is  in  the  evening.      The  after- 
noon  is  the  time  for  library  reference. 
Htui  extra  work  in  the  Training  Depart- 
incut.     Why  not  have  the  society  meet- 
on  Friday  evening,  or  some  other 
{  of  the  week? 


We  make  these  suggestions,  I 
that  they  will  call  forth  others  firoi 
dents  and  teachers,  and  that  all  ms 
to  a  general  improvement  in  the  ^ 
societies.  But  whatever  we  do, 
not  give  up  the  societies. 


The  Columbian  motto,  "On  a 
and  on."  has  been  chosen  by  the 
A's.  It  is  hoped  that  the  class  of 
'93  will  emulate  Columbia's  examp 
be  ever  found  pressing  '  'on  and  c 
on"  in  their  chosen  profession. 


Gold  braid  and  cardinal  ribbon 
ing  worn  by  the  Senior  A's. 


LITERARY. 


LOUISE    BERING. 
POBMS  FOR   OHILOBEN. 


How  often  one  thinks  of  things  le 
in  childhood!  Everyone  realizes 
some  things  learned  during  the  < 
part  of  life,  cling  to  us  with  a  te 
and  firmness  which  time  cannot  d 

As  we  grow  older,  many  of  then 
a  deeper,  fuller  meaning  to  us,  1 
always  retain,  in  some  degree,  tl 
pressions  which  they  made  upon 
first;  hence  the  importance  of  exe 
care  when  selecting  things  for  cl 
to  learn. 

Too  often  the  careless  teacher  < 
ent  allows  the  child  to  leam  an 
that  chances  to  come  in  his  wa; 
thinking  of  the  character  which  tb 
helping,  in  no  small  d^ree,  to  bu 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  men 
much  more  active  dnring  the  pe 
childhood  than  ever  afterward, 
child  will  leam  something;  if  it 
something  good,  it  will  be  son 
bad.  and  there  are  so  many  beauti 
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ing  gems  in  our  language  which 
easily  comprehended,  at  least  in 
iish  way,  by  the  smallest  of  chil- 
that  it  seems  a  pity  that  they 
^d  be  neglected  for  senseless  jingles, 
lot  mean  that  the  musical  rhythm, 
ch  is  such  a  delight  to  children. 
Id  be  discarded.  By  no  means,  for 
the  most  important  things  in  the 
3g  of  a  child's  taste,  is  to  give  him 
for  poetry.  Too  many  people  dis- 
ij(l»oetry  simply  because,  as  children, 
'  were  obliged  to  learn  it  in  a  me- 
ncal  way,  without  getting  into  the 
1^  of  it,  or  grasping  the  beauty  of  the 
ight.  On  the  contrary,  a  poem 
ch  has  not  the  jingling  movement,  is 
at  all  suited  to  the  wants  of  chil- 
I.  Poets  have  realized  this  when 
;ing  such  things  as  Tennyson  s  "The 
Dk,"— 

"  I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
I    With  here  a  b'ossom  sailing, 
knd  here  and  there  a  lusly  Irout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

^Dd  here  and  there  a  foamy  dake 
Sri  pen  uie  as  I  travel, 
llh  many  a  silvery  waterbrealt 
Above  the  golden  gravel.  " 

en   for  very   young    children,    we 
such   things  as  Olive  Wadworth's 

[htfu]    little    poem    "Over    in    the 

flow:" — 

"  Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
Lived  an  old  mother  bluebird 

And  her  little  birdies  three. 
'Sing,'   said  the  mother; 

'We  sing,'  said  the  three; 
So  they  sang  and  were  f;lad 

In  the  hole  in  the  tree.  " 

hildren  very  readily  get  into  the 
it  of  such  poetry  as  this.  It  brings 
n  into  harmony  with  nature,  and 
;s  them  a  love  for  God's  creatures 
a  as  almost  nothing  else  can  give. 
here  are   many  poems  which   may 


be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  ele- 
mentary science,  geography  and  history; 
and  many  more  that  treat  of  nature,  and 
of  natural  phenomena,  such  as  the  sea- 
sons. How  could  we  portray  more 
beautifully  the  dandelion  seeds,  scattered 
by  the  wind,  than  Helen  Boswick  has 
done,  in  the  last  stanza  of  her  "Little 
Dandelion," 

"Pale  little  Dandelion, 

In  her  white  shroud, 
Hark  the  angel — breeze 

Call  from  the  cloud! 
Tiny  plumes  fluttering. 

Make  no  delay! 
Little  winged  Dandelion 

Soareth  away.  " 

Many  poems  have  been  written  about 
birds,  and  some  can  always  be  found  to 
use  in  the  study  of  any  bird  that  one 
may  wish  to  teach  about.  Nothing 
cotild  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  a  nest 
full  of  young  birds  than  these  lines: 

"  Four  little  mouths  agape  forever, 
Four  little  throats  which  are  never  full; 

Four  little  nestlings,  who  dissever 
One  big  worm  by  a  mighty  pull.  " 

Another  poem  on  birds  which  is  loved 
by  both  old  and  young  is  "The  Sky- 
lark," by  James  Hogg,  This  is  a  part 
ofit:— 

"  Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  art  thou  journeying? 
Thy  lay  ts  id  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away!" 

Moral  teachings  are  to  be  foufit 
throughout  these  poems,  and  many  a 
lesson  may  be  given  to  children  in  this 
way,  without  their  knowing  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  moral  exists.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  such  a  poem  is  "Who  Stole  the 
Bird's  Nest,"  by  L.  Maria  Childs.  The 
conclusiou,  especially,  is  good. 
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"  A  lUtle  boy  hang  down  his  head 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed. 
For  Af  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  the  poor  little  yellow-breast; 
And  be  felt  so  fall  of  shame. 
He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name." 

For  children  who  are  a  little  older, 
and  can  comprehend  it,  even  slightly. 
Bishop  Doane's  "The  Sculptor"  is  a  gem 
whose  meaning  will  broaden  and  deepen 
as  the  years  pass.  I  will  quote  the  last 
stanza: — 

"Sculptors  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand 

With  oar  soals  ancarvcd  before  ns. 
Waiting  the  hour  when  at  God's  command 

Our  life-dream  shall  pass  o'er  us. 
If  we  carve  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone 

With  many  a  sharp  incision. 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  onr  own, 

Our  lives,  that  angel-vision.  " 

Children  love  religious  poetry.  Verj* 
few  persons  seem  to  know  that,  if  a  child 
is  allowed  to  select  poetry  to  be  read,  he 
will  very  often  select  something  of  a  re- 
ligious nature.  May  we  not  use  this 
fact  to  advantage,  and  sow  in  the  child's 
heart  seeds  of  religious  truth,  which  will 
take  root  so  deeply  that  they  can  not  be 
swept  away  by  the  doubts  of  after  years? 
Such  things  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing's "A  Child's  Thought  of  God,"  and 
Jemima  Luke's  "I  Think  When  I  Read 
That  Sweet  Story  of  Old,"  which  we  all 
know  so  well,  are  very  pleasing  to  chil- 
dren, and  the  good  which  they  do  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

The  choosing  of  poems  for  children  is 
not  nearly  so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  at  first.  Books  have  been 
made  for  us  which  contain  nothing  but 
gems,  all  of  which  are  suitable  for  chil- 
dren to  learn.  Such  a  book  is  Whittier's 
"Child-Life  in  Poetry."  Some  of  our 
best  poets,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emer- 
son, Mrs.  Browning,  Adelaide  Proctor, 
""■^  and  Phoebe  Cary,  Mrs.  Heraans,  , 
tier,   Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and 


many  others,  have  written  poems 
dally  for  children. 

If  we  carry  in  mind  the  though 
we  are  not  merely  amusing  the  ch 
the  passing  hoar,  but  endeavori 
store  his  mind  with  useful  and  ele 
thoughts,  that  may  make  bis  man! 
noble  and  worthy  one,  we  shall  no 
anvone  to  tell  ns  just  what  to  teac 
what  not  to  teach;  we  shall  kno 
tuitively. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OOIjOBS    of     FLOWIBEtS. 


GRANT    AIXBN. 


Why  do  we  all  enjoy  flowers  ? 
an  easy  question  to  answer.  We  a 
lighted  with  their  graceful  forms, 
delicate  perfume  and  their  rich  ai 
ried  colors. 

When  we  gather  a  handful  of  bios 
we  do  not  think  it  strangle  that  son 
brilliant  scarlet,  while  others  are  ci 
purest  while;  for  as  long  ago  as  w 
remember  we  looked  for  lilies  amoi 
white  flowers,  and  we  seldom  spt 
forget-me-nots  without  associating 
with  the  summer  sky  from  whid 
seem  to  have  borrowed  their  tints. 

But  there  is  a  little  book^which  c 
the  reader  away  from  the  noisy  d 
the  fresh,  green  woods  and  field* 
there,  among  the  bees  and  blo! 
teaches  that  every  flower  with  its 
acteristic  color,  was  once  as  yell 
the  buttercups,  and  how,  long 
this,  a  flower  had  no  beautiftil  ] 
but  only  a  plain  little  pistil  with 
stamens  to  keep  it  company. 

This  book  is  written  by  one  who 
to  study  Nature  in  all  her  mood 
who  has  the  patience  requisite  f< 
weary  hours  of  watching  which  a 


before  one  can  discover  her  de- 
tful  secrets. 

rant  Allen  has  a  pleasing  way  of 
Ing  these  secrets  with  any  one  who 
■  his  books;  and  in  "The  Colors  of 
»ers"  the  blossoms  are  given  a  per- 
lity.  which   makes   the   reader   feel 

he  is  enjoying  a  charming  fairy  tale, 
sad  of  a  book  of  science. 
he  author's  theory  is  that  all  petals 
i  deri\-ed  from  stamens,  and  as  the 
lens  of  nearly  all  flowers  are  yellow, 
6rst  petals  were  also  yellow.  Grad- 
y  these  changed  color  by  the  aid  of 
.,  butterflies  and  other  insects,  some 
iming  white  to  attract  moths  which 
only  at  night,  and  some  becoming 
;  or  purple  to  attract  bees;  for  these 
Is  are  not  for  their  beauty  alone,  but 
idvertisements  which  entice  certain 
cts  to  try  the  honey  of  the  flower. 
I  order  to  aid  these  visitors  in  finding 
honey,  many  flowers  have  upon  their 
Is  fine  dark  lines  which  lead  to  the 
J  heart  of  the  blossom,  where  the  cov- 

sweets  are  stored.  Without  these 
Tul  Hues  the  poor,  blundering  bee 
ht  search  all  over  the  flower  before 
ing  the  honey. 

ot  only  are  the  colors  changed,  but 
author  tells  us  that  in  lime  flowers 
ige  their  shapes  for  the  convenience 
heir  insect  visitors;  the  corolla  of 
e  becoming  long  and  slender  in  or- 
that  butterflies  may  reach  the  honey 
1  ease,  while  others  grow  broad  and 
for  the  convenience  of  small  beetles. 
bese  highly  developed  forms  are  us- 
y  blue  or  purple,  these  being  the 
t  advanced  hues  yet  attained.  Roses 
irery  simple  in  form  and  their  tints 
correspondingly  simple,  but  in  years 
)me,  according  to  this  general  law  of 
ression,  our  descendants  may  gather 

or  purple  roses,  and  think  no  more 
it  it  than  we  do  when  we  pluck  our 
a,te  pink  and  white  ones. 


We  find  this  whole  theory  is  based  up- 
on natural  selection,  and  although  much 
has  been  written  by  many  authors  upon 
this  and  similar  subjects,  this  book  is 
more  pleasing  to  many  readers  than  the 
works  of  most  scientists,  for  the  subject 
is  treated  in  such  a  light  aud  fascinating 
manner  that  a  child  might  enjoy  a  great 
part  of  the  book,  and  to  one  familiar  with 
botanical  terms  it  is  exceedingly  enter- 
taining and  instructive. 

The  ideas  exprejised  are  so  charmingly 
original  and  striking,  and  so  full  of 
thought  and  scientific  research,  that  be- 
fore they  were  fully  matured,  Mr.  Dar- 
win, in  a  letter  to  Grant  Allen  concern- 
ing the  proposed  book,  expressed  his  ap- 
proval and  admiration  in  the  wannest 
terms. 

Having  received  such  commendation 
from  this  noted  scientist,  together  with 
words  of  interest  and  assistance  from 
other  sources,  the  author  was  encouraged 
to  gather  his  ideas  and  publish  them  in 
the  book  which  we  find  so  fascinating. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  a  forcible 
manner;  the  thought  being  expressed 
with  such  ease  and  clearness  that  it  is 
understood  and  appreciated  without  diffi- 
culty. His  style  is  characterized  by  a 
simple  elegance  and  smoothness  very 
pleasing  to  readers. 

After  a  careful  study  of  this  book  in 
cotuiection  with  Nature's  great  Text 
Book,  which  is  alwaps  open  to  observers, 
it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  florists 
might  develop  remarkable  flowers  and 
plants,  adding  rare  .specimens  to  our  al- 
ready abundant  supply. 

By  teaching  people  to  obsen'e  the  won- 
derful workings  of  Nature,  it  is  likely  to 
create  an  interest  in  science,  and  each 
new  discovery  will  encourage  other  en- 
deavors, until  at  last  the  great  secrets  of 
plant  life  shall  be  revealed  to  all  man- 
kind. A.  S.  H. 
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^-^T-ATIONS  OONCmRNINO  KLM 
BLOSSOMS. 


MARY    KSBFE. 


-K-«l  weeks  ago  when  my  attention 
t  called  to  the  elm  as  an  inter- 
subject  for  study,  the  trees  I  ex- 
were  covered  with  innumerable 
■dxs.      The     sessile    flowers  were 
together   in    small,  cylindrical 
surrounded  at   their  base  by  a 
scaly  brscts.     These  bunches  were 
j-^^d  alternately  on  the  branch.     The 
■^j^  was  wanting   in  the   flower.     I 
g^  a  five-sepaloQs  calyx,  four  stamens, 
^  two<arpeled  pistiL     The  anthers 
ai  reddish   bcown.  sarmoanting  a 
^    green   fllament.      The  pistil  and 
jt    were   pale   green  in   color.     The 
stigmas    curved  oatwaxd.       As  I 
c-bcd  the  growth  ot   the  seed-pod,  I 
,v«ed  that  it  was  gradoally  chang- 
its  shape  as  it  grew,  and  the  stigmas 
joining  until  at  the  present  writing, 
,y  are  united,  except  at  the  tips.    The 
X  in  the  flowvr  ot  six  we^s  ago  was 
longer  tlun  a-,    .vjhihot*  an  indi. 
Ifcile  tiow  t>.c  •.;.-..:  .-  .  -.  asny  cases,  an 
cuUr   o-    >r.vi -.'. .  t.;.y:ical  seed-pod 
,>»«\  ■'■»'•  •'"  ""'•""  *''  *-rec-<:aAiteisof  an 

V*  ibe   pistil    was    twvvc.xrpelcd.  the 

^,x  A-.N  ta"*i  ^ave  cor.xamec  :nvo  oelU  with 

^j   V-A-a  the  beginninjrs  of  iw.-»  seeds  in 

,.^,>.  ocll.  vet.  only  one  ce'.l  performs  its 

^.,v.-k.  and  but  one  oval  matures 

■n»e  elms  are  covered  with  these  seed- 
,,v\*  m  such  profusion,  that,  at  a  dis- 
,^«c^  the  Uees  appear  as  if  thev  had  be- 
Vi««»le*veoul. 

ni^ms   strange  that  in  the  elm.  no 

^niU    after    the    fniit  is 

in  many  trees  with  which 

such   as  the  apricot. 

ves  are  fully  devel- 


oped before  there  is  much 
growth  of  the  frait.  I  can  c 
for  this  by  supposing  that  all 
of  the  elm  tree  are  directed 
dtiction  of  the  fruit.  I  thi: 
has  such  an  immense  und 
bringing  this  great  qoantit 
maturity,  that,  if  it  were  en 
same  time  in  the  making  c 
work  would  not  be  so  well  ( 


SCIENTIKI 


OBSRBVA.TIONS   OF 
PTT.T.AR. 


DORA   C.    CARVB] 


^YtC 


ems 
cotne 
■vhile 

"•»  ^^«  lea" 


On  the  5th  of  Septemb 
very  peculiar  caterpillar  1 
bunch  parsely.  I  caught 
into  a  box.  It  was  about 
length  and  very  pretty,  b 
with  black  and  green,  spot 
low. 

The  skin  of  the  caterpilla: 

there   being   no     hairs   gn 

When  the   caterpillar    was 

^sturbed,  it  immediately  t 

feelers,  which   were    of  a  1 

color,  and  had  small   bladi 

end  of  them;  but  as  soon 

undisturbed,  it  would  dra^n 

leaving  no  trace   of  then 

<rffen^ve  odor,  which  I  cc 

have  been  for  defense. 

I  fed  it   regularly    every 

served  that  it  ate  voraciou 

the  19th  when  it  became  \ 

would  not  eat     On  lookii 

next  day  I  saw  that  it  h 

the  side  of  the  box  and 

lighter  color  than  when  I 

found   that  the   caterpill 

skin  and  this  accounted 

in  color.    The  old  skin  \ 


IT  and  was  lying  on  the  bottom 

terpillar  was  attached  to  the 
le  box,  by  two  very  delicate 
hich  were  fastened  to  the  caler- 
nt  half  an  inch  from  the  mouth, 
ight  together  and  fastened  to 
It  now  remained  stationary 
day  the  bright  green  and  yel- 
:ings  had  almost  disappeared, 
ext  day  the  color  bad  changed 
and  the  caterpillar  was  at  last 

0  a  perfect  chrysalis, 
description  given  in  "Injurious 

Orchard  and  Vineyard  etc.," 
;w  Cooke.  I  conclude  that  the 
•  is  one  known  as  the  parsley 
•.  The  butterfly  is  described 
Lbont  three  and  one  half  inches 
janded,  and  Cooke  says  it  is 
3  two  rows  of  yellow  spots  near 
edge  of  the  wings.     The  hind 

tailed,  with  several  blue  spots, 
ve  the  angle   near  each   tail  is 

1  spot  centred  with  block, 
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«  for  March  17th  contains  .sev- 
interestirag  articles.  Students 
i  will  find  some  valuable  sug- 
under  "Boiling-point  and  Ra- 
olecular  Force."  In  "Letters 
litor,"  under  the  head,  "Does 
sorb  Light,"  and  "Stars  In  vis- 
ise  of  Distance,"  will  be  found 
tical  ideas.  "California  Picto- 
d  Hieroglyphics"  bears  directly 
Y  work  and  contains  some  help- 
nation.  Those  interested  in 
I  studies  are  referred  to  "The 
and  Arrangement  of  Eggs  in 
and  to  "Natural  Selection  and 
itance,"  "Ravages  of  Book- 
ind  "The  Evolution  and    Use 


of  the  Aftershaft  in  Birds,"  March  24th. 

The  "Review  of  Reviews"  contains  a 
fine  full-page  engraving  of  Pasteur,  with 
a  brief  account  of  hiin  and  his  work.  A 
fuller  account  of  his  life  and  work  is 
given  in  the  March  Forum.  "Music  as 
a  Substitute  for  Medicine"  is  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews." 

The  Popular  Scitnce  Montldy  has  a  very 
full  account  of  Robert  Hare  and  his 
work.  Probably  few  are  aware  of  the 
real  value  of  his  scientific  work.  All 
will  do  well  to  read  this. 


ALUrs/INI    NOTES. 


Ruth  Fowler,  June  '91,  has  resumed  work  at 
her  .school  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 

Bessie  Newcomer,  of  the  Cla&s  of  [uoe  '93,  is 
teaching  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa  Co. 

Jennie  Towns,  of  the  Class  of  June  '90,  is 
teaching  in  Sutter  Creek,  Amador  Co. 

Emma  Howard,  June  '92,  is  on  the  substi- 
tute list  in  San  Francisco  and  is  kept  busy. 

Florence  Cof^swell,  June  '97,  has  been  sub- 
stituting in  San  Francisco  since  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Alice  Hauaford,  June '91,  has  given  up  he- 
school  at  San  Simeon,  and  starts  East  some 
time  this  month. 

In  the  same  county,  we  find  .\lice  Fountain, 
of  the  same  class  at  work.  Her  school  is  in 
Child's  Valley. 

Laura  Everett,  June  '92.  expects  to  give  up 
her  school  at  Kent,  Sutter  county,  this  spring 
for  a  trip  Bast. 

Klsie  Robertson,  January  '93  is  teaching  at 
Volcano,  about  eight  miles  from  Iier  home, 
Jackson,  Sutter  Co. 

During  the  past  month  Christina  Struve,  a 
member  of  the  December  Class  of  '85,  died  at 
her  home  near  Watsonville. 

We  were  glad  to  see  Emilie  Bergen  back  in 
OUT  halls  this  month.  The  graduated  in  Janu- 
ary, '91  anil  has  since  been  teaching  in  the 
Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Berkeley 
Public  Schools.  She  seems  very  rauci.  inter- 
ested iu  her  work. 
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Pmu — At  her  home  at  Gold  Uill,  Nevada, 
February  iSlh,  Nellie  C.  Sharp,  a  member 
of  the  Deceuiber  Class  of  "85. 

The  above  inlelligence  will  carr^*  sad  tidings 
to  many  loving  friends  and  class-males.  For 
three  months  Miss  Sharp  has  suffered  uncom- 
plainingly from  a  disease  which  baffled  the 
skill  of  physicians,  till  finally  she  was  called 
by  the  Great  Physician  to  her  Eternal  Home. 

Miss  Sharp  has  taught  four  years  in  the 
schools  of  Gold  Hill,  and  the  appreciation  of 
her  work  was  attested  hy  the  long  line  of 
school  children  on  foot,  and  by  many  sympa- 
thetic friends  in  carriages. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chosen  Friends,  and  the  East- 
ern Star  branch  of  the  Masonic  Order,  both  of 
which  societies  she  was  an  active  member. 


ALL  SORTS. 


"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

What  the  students  like  to  hear: — 

Professor  Rattan  tell  a  st   ry. 

The  bell  after  the  fifteen-minute  exercise, 

"The  students  will  meet  their  class-teachers 
at  11:45  to  receive  thrjr  folders." 

"Next  Wednesday  being  a  legal  holiday, 
there  will  be  no  school." 

"The  students  will  come  to  the  hall  instead 
of  going  to  the  fifteeu-niiuute  eatcrcisc." 

"Leap-year  has  been  defined  by  the  small 
boy,  as.     'One  extra  day  of  school."  " 

"A  flirtation  is  a  smile  to  day,  a  cry  to- 
niorrow,  and  a  blush  every  day  thereafter." 

"The  pen  of  the  marriage  license  clerk  is 
not  always  mightier  than  the  sword  of  law  in 
a  divorce  court." 

Miss  W.— "What  is  the  Holy  See?" 
Ingenious  Pupil:— "I   think   it  is   the  Sea   of 
Galilee." 

Three-year-old  Carlyle  had  been  naughty, 
and  was  very  despondent  as  his  mother  led 
him  toward  an  adjoinjng  room  for  purposes 
known  only  too  well  to  the  offender.  Suddenly 
a  thougbl  struck  him,  and  he  gave  this  sage 
■drice:  "O  mamma!  Don't  go  in  that  room, 
there's  mice  in  there," 


"We  have  with  us  this  rnoming  the 
known  Mr,  Blank,  who  will  speak  ■  few 
utes  on  the  subject  of . " 

"Lawyers   must   be  superior  to  other 
for  they  are  generally  seen  at  their  liest  ^bi 
going  through  the  greatest  trial  of  their  Utol 

We  notice  that  some  of  tlie  student;  h>i 
contracted   a   severe  case   of  "bacteria." 
they  wish  immediate  relief,  we  advise  them  I 
undergo  a  process  of  boiling  at  a  tetuperttm 
of  240  degrees. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  did  you  lose  your^r* 
in  the  war.'" 

"Yes,  at  Ball  Run." 

"How  thankful  you  must  have  been  it  m 
not  a  leg  you  lost," 

"Yes,  1  am  losing  some  of  my  flesh,  lu 
glad  to  say.  My  doctor  advised  me  loceti 
safety  and  ride  it." 

"And  it  had  the  desired  effect?" 

"Oh,  yes!     I've  been  falling  off  ever  asee.' 

"Men  look  to  us  for  service;  let  us  then 
Bestow  the  best  we  have,  and  are,  on  men: 
They  have  had  enough  of  swords.    Put  uptl 

sword! 
The  only  rightful  weapon  is  the  pen." 

Young  Man: — "1  have  come  to  pay  myii 
dresses  to  your  daughter,  sir." 

Mr.  Front  Street,  (absent-mindedly):— "P«J 
Thank  you  very  much;  1*11  give  you  a  r«eip 
in  a  moment." 

"A  great  start  has  been  made  in  the  highi 
education  of  women  in  Germany.  Nine  pr4 
feasors  of  the  University  of  Gottingeo  oflf 
private  courses  to  women  students  in  vwioi 
firanches,  ranging  from  church  history  to  e 
perimcntal  psychology.  It  is  very  encou" 
ing  that  so  many  German  professors  ia 
university  favor  woman's  education." 

Fred. — "Now  we've  got  this  dog  in  partnt 
ship,  Tom,  and  half  belongs  to  each  of  1 
We'll  call  one  end  yours  and  the  other  c 
mine,  and  you  can  have  just  which  end  j' 
like." 

Tom. — "That's  generous." 

Fred. — "You  can  have  the  front  end,  »»l 
the  ears,  and  the  mouth,  and  the  collar  at 
teeth,  or  the  rear  end  with  just  the  tail." 

Tom. — "I'll  take  the  front  end." 

Fred.— "All  right.     You'll  hftve  to  feed 
then." 
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I. 

LAWS  OF  CHILUHOOD. 

is  article  will  conclude  the  Series 
he  Laws  of  Childhood.  These  ar- 
have  appeared  iu  the  several  issues 
i  Teacher  since  last  October.  I 
expounded  them  in  a  simple  way 
lope  I  have  shown  to  teachers  and 
srgartners  reading  these  pages  the 
sity  of  understanding  these  laws  in 
cientific  study  of  child  life.  In  the 
asue  I  expounded  several  of  the 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  LAWS. 

rill  conclude  these  laws  with  a  brief 

nent  of  the  law  of  expression. 

t  Law  0/  Expression- — Complete  men- 

or  complete  inental  development 
ies  Sensation,  Mental  Action  and 
essioD.  As  Mental  Action  in  its 
bI  forms  arises  out  of  Sensation,  so 
ession   in    its   several    forms   arises 

Mental  Action.  Mental  energy  is 
fiested  as  Instinct,  Emotion,  Thought 
rolition,    and    in   all  these  forms  it 

expression  through  the  body  and 
cial  powers.  And  the  value  of  ex- 
lon  a.s  a  means  of  mental  growth 
1st  beginning  to  be  understood. 
[ng  stimulates  thought  and  emotion 
he  expression  of  thought  and  emo- 

The  true  psychologist  and  educa- 


tor studies  expression  in  its  broadest 
sense  and  relations,  as  a  raanifestatiou  of 
life  in  every  phase.  No  subject  is  more 
interesting  than  to  study  expression  as 
the  manifestation  of  life  in  the  lowtr 
forms — plants  and  animals.  In  siidti  a 
study  one  is  coustantly  impressed  with 
the  manifestation  of  intelligence,  sugges- 
tive of  human  and  even  divine  attributes. 
And  here  let  me  note  we  do  not  begin  to 
understand  a  living  organism  until  we 
understand  its  modes  and  forms  of  ex- 
pressing its  life  experiences.  How  little 
then  do  we  understand  the  plants  and 
animals  about  us  !  How  little  do  we  un- 
derstand child  life.  How  many  thou 
sand  gestures,  looks,  movement  do  we 
see  daily  ii^  the  life  of  persons  we  meet 
that  we  do  not  understand  the  Instinct, 
Thought  or  Emotion  that  prompts  them. 
It  is  true  most  people  uuderstand  little 
more  that  the  conventional  forms  of  ex- 
pression. The  spontaneous,  instructive 
expression  is  the  liest  indicatiou  of  the 
natural  disposition,  character  and  inner 
life  ol  the  individual.  This  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  onrselves  and  others. 
It  gives  us  a  quick  and  clear  itisight  into 
the  secret  desires,  motives  and  thoughts 
of  human  beings. 

The  several  forms  of  mental  activity — 
Instinct,  Emotion .  Thought  and  Volition 


I 
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— 6nd  expression  in  the  following  kinds 
of  exK»res5»ion.  Often  a  thought  or  emo- 
tion  is  given  out  in  several  of  these  forms, 
and  thus  becomes  stronger,  fuller,  clearer 
and  deeper. 

I.  Physical  Expression: — For  the  lack 
of  a  better  name,  I  will  call  the  sponta- 
neous, free,  natural  outpouring  of  In- 
stinct. Emotion  and  Thought  Physical 
Expression.  While  it  is  true  all  ex- 
pression b  done  through  the  physical 
organs  and  powers,  this  form  uses  the 
body,  limbs,  head  and  face  in  a  free  sf>on- 
taneous  and  unconventional  way.  It  is 
sometimes  called  natural  language.  It 
is  more  properly  the  language  of  the  nat- 
ural life.  It  includes  bodily  movements 
and  attitudes,  movements  and  positions 
of  the  head  and  limbs,  gesture  and  all 
forms  of  facial  expression — as  the  smile, 
laugh,  frown,  glance  of  the  eye.  coun- 
tenance, and  positions  and  movements 
of  the  mouth  and  head.  It  is  our  most 
valuable  and  most  subtle  means  of  ex- 
pressing emotion,  thought  and  volition. 
No  other  means  is  half  so  effective.  It 
is  this  which  gives  the  value  and  charm 
to  personal  interviews  and  presence, 
which  nothing  else  can  take  the  place  of. 
It  is  this  expression  which  gives  us  our 
deepest,  broadest  and  subtlest  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  In  these  natural  forms 
of  expression,  are  to  be  found  the  great- 
est power  of  the  teacher,  and  the  secret 
and  charm  of  personality. 

2.  Vocal  Expression: — This  includes  all 
kinds  of  expression  through  the  human 
voice — conversation,  speech,  soug,  ac- 
cents, inflections  and  tones.  It  is  a 
means  of  conveying  thought  and  feeling. 
The  human  voice  is  one  of  the  most 
elevating  and  reSning  influences  on  the 
mind.  It  is  especially  necessary  in  cul- 
tivating the  emotional  and  spiritual  pow- 
ers. The  deep,  and  delicate  and  spirit 
ual  capacities  of  our  beings  are  aroused 


only  by  the  human  voice.  It  is  especiiDy 
observable  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  tta 
they  lack  these  delicate,  emotiooal, 
itual  and  .soulful  expressions, 
not  lacking  in  the  blind  and  those  win 
hear  and  speak  as  classes.  Much,  my 
much  depends  on  the  quality  of  theroJcx. 
No  other  peculiarity  of  a  person  ia< 
presses  us  so  favorably  or  unfavorablj  is 
the  voice.  It  speaks  great  truths  to 
in  many  ways.  It  repeals  to  us  tlte 
inner  character  and  force  of  its  possessor, 
no  matter  what  his  desires  may  be 

\  Rhythmical  Expression :  — Closely  re- 
lated to  vocal  expression,  and  often 
blended  with  it  is  Rythmical  Expresaon- 
This  includes  rythm  in  motion  aad 
sounds.  Kythm  in  motion  gives  oj 
grace,  harmony  and  beauty  in  actioa. 
Rythm  in  sound  gives  us  music.  Botl 
forms  are  powerful  means  of  expcfMfl 
the  feelings  and  emotions.  Rytifll 
Expression  contributes  largely  to  thu 
culture  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  our  natures 
Its  chief  value  b  to  be  found  in  itsap 
peal  to  ideas  and  feelings  for  the  beaad< 
ful  and  spiritual. 

4.  Graphic  Expression. — This  isoneol 
the  most  painful  and  practical  modes  01 
expression  known  to  man.  Its  relationj 
to  education,  and  civilization  are  maiq 
and  constantly  increasing  in  number  am 
importance.  As  a  means  of  rapidly  cofl 
veying  ideas  and  feelings  it  perhaps  sur 
passes  all  other  modes  of  expression.  H 
several  forms  are  Writing,  Drawing,  Ei 
graving.  Etching,  Painting,  Photograph 
ng  and  Printing.  In  many  instanc* 
several  of  these  forms  are  combined, 
in  Photographing,  and  become  the  m 
powerful  means  of  conveying  thougl 
and  emotion.  Intellectual  education  ai 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  s 
largely  dependant  upon  the  various  forfl 
of  graphic  expression.  And  as  civiliJ 
tion  grows  these  modes  increase  in  nui 
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her  and  value.  It  is  entirely  possible  to 
combine  in  inventions  two  or  more  forms 
of  human  expression.  The  telephone  as 
an  invention  for  vocal  expression  prom- 
ises to   be    improved  by   combining  the 
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should  show  training  and  use  in  all.  One 
of  the  greatest  differences  between  the 
traditional  school  and  our  best  modern 
schools  is  the  training  and  culture  given 
in    all  these  forms  of  expression  in  the 


i 


Photographic   Process    with    it.       This      latter.      Expression   deepens,    broadens,! 


would  combine  the  vocal  and  graphic 
forms  of  expression  for  communication 
at  a  distance,  and  be  almost  as  effective 
as  face  to  face  communication. 

5.  T/u  Plaitie  Expression. — This  is  one 
of  the  olde.st  forms  ol  expression,  It  in- 
cludes modeling,  carving  and  sculpturing 
and  moulding.  It  works  with  plastic 
materials,  or  materials  made  plastic.  It 
too  has  grown  with  civilization,  but  its 
advances  do  not  seem  .so  great  as  the 
Graphic  mode  of  Expression.  In  the  re- 
gion of  fine  arts  its  development  has 
been  mainly  in  the  linesof  modeling  and 
sculpturing.      In  the  useful  arts,  mainly 

n  the  lines  of  carving  and  moulding  ma- 
Iterials  for  building.  Its  commonest  ma- 
terials are  clay,  stone,  wood  and  metals. 

6.  Constructive  Expression. — This  form 
of  expressing  thought  and  human  desire 
covers  the  largest  field  of  human  activity. 
It  consists  of  Inventing,  Constructing, 
Creating,  Producing  and  Manufacturing. 
It  includes  a  large  number  of  arts,  trades, 
pursuits  and  professions.  It  calls  out 
the  highest  inventive  and  constructive 
powers  of  man.  It  embraces  much  of 
the  material  products  of  civilization  from 
the  simplest  construction  of  the  child  to 
the  greatest  structure  of  modern  times  re- 
quiring the  greatest  talents  and  skill  of 
man.  Inventing,  building,  manufactur- 
ing,  architecture,    engineering   are    the 

^P  most  common  forms  of  constructive  ex- 
^  pression.     Our  age  of  all  ages  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization   is  characterized   by 
great  inventive  and  constructive  skill. 

Now  all  their  forms  of  expression  are 
natural  and  easily  acquired  by  children. 
The  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  school 


and  classifies  ideas  and  thoughts,  ahd  is 
necessary  in  developing  the  power  to 
think.  The  more  all-sided  the  expres-fl 
sion  is.  the  fuller  and  more  perfect  the  de- 
velopment of  power.  The  Kindergarten, 
Manuel  and  Industrial  Training  Schools 
and  Polytechnic  Colleges  and  Universities 
are  the  best  types  of  institutions  teaching , 
all-sided  expressions. 

11. 

POSTGRADUATE    COURSE    FOR     KINDER 
GARTNERS  AND  NORMAL  GRADUATES. 

The  first  Post-Graduate  Class  of  Kin 
dergartners  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  as 
far  as  known  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  instructed  and  trained  during  the! 
present  year  by  Prof.  C.  H.  McGrew. 
The  work  has  been  done  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  California  School  of  Methods 
for  Teachers  and  Kindergartners,  but  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  rooms  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Training  SchooL. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  been  of  a 
high  order,  receiving  the  hearty  com- 
mendation of  sffecialistsin  education  both 
east  and  west.  It  has  created  such  in 
terest  in  kindergarten  and  educational 
circles,  similar  courses  are  proposed  ia 
Los  Angeles  and  different  parts  of  the 
East.  Calls  for  the  outlines  of  the  course 
have  been  so  frequent  thut  the  first 
monthly  circulars  are  exhausted.  Con- 
sequently we  publish  a  synopsis  of  the 
general  subjects  of  each  month's  lectures 
and  studies  under  the  three  principal 
departments  of  work.  The  following  is 
the  syllabus  of  the  course: 

IirSTOKY     OF      EDUCATION      IN     EUROP8 
AND     AMERICA 

I .     Lecture  and  study  on  the  European 
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Mind  and  Revival  of  Learning  from  1400 
to  1609. 

a.  Lecture  and  study  on  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  and  its  Influence  on  Ed- 
ucational Thought  and  Practice. 

3.  Lecture  and  study  ou  the  Rise, 
Development  and  Influence  of  Scientific 
Thought  on  Civilization  and  Education. 

4.  Lecture  and  study  on  the  Rise,  De- 
velopment and  Influence  of  European 
Uni\'ersities  on  Educational  Thought 
and  Practice. 

5.  Lecture  and  study  on  the  Attitudes 
of  the  Church,  State  and  Science  towards 
Investigation,  Truth  and  Educational 
Progress  from  1500  to  1800. 

6.  Lecture  and  study  on  the  Great 
Educational  Reformers.  Comenius,  Rous- 
seau. Pestaloizi  and  Froebel,  and  their 
Ideals,  Rank  and  Influence. 

7.  Lecture  and  study  on  Modern 
Sciences  and  its  Influence  on  Educational 
Institutions,  Thought  and  Practice  in 
America. 

8.  Lecttire  and  study  on  the  Growth 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  Its  Inllueuce  ou  Elemenlarv  Schools. 

9.  Lecture  aitd  study  on  the  Rise  and 
Growth  of  the  Free  Public  Schools  and 
Kiodergartens  in  the  I'nited  States. 

la  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  Rise  and 
Growth  of  Normal  Schools.  Kindergar- 
ten Training  Schools,  and  Protessionai 
Colleges  lK>r  Teachers  in  the  United 
States^ 

FSYCHOH-KiV  OK  CHH.l>H^.X>l»  .VNO  STUDY 
v>K   CHILI^KKN. 

I.  Lecture-  and  Study  on  the  Laws  ot 
Childhvxxl  Jiud  th*  Kbysis^al  aud  MeuUl 
T>j^e*  trv>ai  these  Cv.>ttditioas  of  Lite. 

i.  Lecture  and  Staiv  oa  tae  Physical 
au«l  Meutal  Coad'ttoas  Jind  Activities  re- 
sttltiag  troitt  :>,s,'  l.jiws  j:  Childhood. 

jt-  l.eot.i'.c  Ail  Staiv  oa  Se::su:ioa 
«ad  its  ReUtiou  to  Miud  \laaifesc;itioas 
aokd  l>eveiQpmeu;. 


4.  Lecture  and  Study  on  Instinct  and 
its  Relations  to  other  Manifestations  of 
the  Mind  and  its  Development. 

5.  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  Feelings 
or  Emotions,  their  Origin,  Nature  and 
Relations  to  other  Manifestations  of  the 
Mind  and  its  Development. 

6.  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  Emo- 
tions, their  Expression,  Influence  and 
Culture  in  Children. 

7.  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  Devel- 
opment of  Concepts  in  the  Mind  and  the 
Process  or  Faculties  involved  in  Think- 
ing. 

8.  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  Develop- 
ment and  Training  of  the  Will. 

9.  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  best 
Lines  and  Methods  of  Studying  Chil- 
dren. 

10.  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  Re- 
sults of  Studying  Children  for  the  Year. 

THK  SCIESCK  AND  ART  OF  THE    KINDER- 
U.ARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

1 .  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  distinc- 
tive Principles  of  the  Kindergarten  Sys- 
tem, sometimes  called  Frcebelian  Philos- 
ophy. 

2.  Lecture  and  Study  on  Kindergar- 
ten Principles  in  comparison  with  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Education  and  the 
Art  of  Education  as  deduced  by  Joseph 
Payne. 

3.  Lecture  and  Study  of  the  Kinder- 
garten System  as  a  Natural  Education 
based  on  the  Natural  Development  of 
Children. 

4.  Lecture  and  Study  on  the  Edoca- 
tional  \'alue  ot  the  Gifts  and  their  appli- 
cation to  Kindergarten  and.  Primary 
School. 

5.  Lecture  ind  Lesson  on  the  Educa- 
tional Valae  of  the  Occupacioas  and  tbar 
applicatictt  to  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
School. 

6.  Leccure  and  Scndy  oa   the  Gifts, 
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rOccupatiotis  and  Materials  of  the  Kinder- 

Igarlen,  showing  which  has  the  greatest 

[educational,  which  is  becoming  absolute, 

and  iu  which  lines   new  Inventions  and 

Occupations  are  desired. 

^M     7.     Lecture    and    Model    Lessons    in 

^P^Numbers.     Nature    Study   and    Primary 

-  Science. 

^M     8.     Lecture    and  Nature   Lesson  and 
Primar>*  Science  Work.     Illustrated  with 

-  Lessons  on  the  \'iolet  and  Call  a. 

9.  Lecture  and  Lesson  on    the  Rela- 
tion of  Nature  Study  to  Drawing,  Form, 

'olor,    Number  and    Language    Work. 
[odel   Lessons  on   the   Potato.  Orange 
ind  Honey  Bee. 

10.  Lecture  and  Lesson  on  the    I'.ses 
>f  the  Story  in  Teaching  Language  and 

Leading  to  children  in  Kindergarten  and 
•rimary.     Model    Lessons   according  to 
the  most  Natural  and  Approved  Methods. 
The  plan  of  giving  this  course  is  both 
mique  and  original.     Monthly  circulars 
lave  been  printed  for  class  use,  outlining 
tthese  general  topics  for  the  month.     For 
[example    the  topics  numbered    "No.   x" 
under   all    three   general    headings  were 
[outlined    for    lecture  and   study   during 
September  and  tho.se  designated  as  "No. 
12"  under  all  three  heads  for  October  and 
[so  on  for  the  ten  months.     At  the  class 
[meetings   on    the    first  Saturday  of  each 
month.  Prof.  McGrew  would  open  these 
[subjects   of  study  by  a    lecture  on  each 
general  line.     The  class  would  make  a 
^synopsis  and  record  of  each  lecture,  and 
with  these  lectures  and  the  printed  out- 
lines of  each  subject,  giving  special  and 
definite   readings   on    each   subject,   the 
class  were  guided  and  directed  in  their 
reading   and  investigations.     These  lec- 
tures were  supplemented    by  special  lec- 
tures on  the  same  lines  by  several  of  the 
ablest  teachers  and  educators  in  the  State, 
among  whom  we  may  name  Mrs.   Mary 
Sheldon  Barnes,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 


b- 
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Prof  Herman  Kruzi,  and  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes.  Besides  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  for  all  day  sessions,  the  class 
has  met  Prof.  McGrew  about  the  middle 
of  each  month  throughout  the  year  for 
a  three  or  four  hours  Seminary  Session,* 
At  these  seminary  sessions,  educational 
principles  were  discussed,  special  sub- 
jects treated  and  model  lessons  givea 
the  whole  class  taking  part  in  the  di 
cussions  and  work. 

Twenty-four  graduated  kindergartners' 
were  enrolled  in  this  Post  Graduate 
Course  in  September,  of  whom  some 
eighteen  will  be  able  to  finish  the  course! 
in  June,  and  receive  the  special  Post 
Graduate  Diploma  from  the  Cal.  School 
of  Methods.  A  special  diploma  is  grante^ 
these  teachers  because  of  their  previous 
trainiug  courses  and  experience,  and  be- 
cause of  the  high  grade  and  liberal  course 
of  instruction  they  have  r.  ceived. 

This  same  course  of  instruction  and 
training  will  be  continued  next  year  for 
kludergartuers  and  Normal  Graduates. 
Some  modifications  in  the  line  of  Art  and 
Technics  of  the  Kindergarten  will  be 
made  for  Normal  Graduates,  not  trained 
in  kindergarten  work,  so  this  class  of - 
teachers  can  be  admitted  to  the  course! 
and  receive  when  finished,  the  special 
Post  Graduate  Diploma  as  kindergartners 
and  primary  teachers. 

Several  applications  for  admission  to 
the  course  have  been  made  by  Normal 
Graduates  this  year,  but  not  having  had 
any  kindergarten  training  they  had  to  be  J 
refused.  They  will,  however,  be  admit-' 
ted  this  coming  year  and  the  course  speci- 
ally modified  to  meet  their  wants,  ■ 

We  have  always  noticed  that  Normal 
Graduates  make  the  best  kindergartners 
and  primary  teachers  when  trained;  and  J 
this  opens  up  to  Normal  Graduates  a  long 
desired  opportunity  to  get  a  Post  Grad- 
uate Course  of  Professional    Instruction 
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and  Training,  specially  and  practically 
adapted  to  educational  work  and  and 
progress. 

KINOBRGARTBN   AND    EDUCATIONAL 
NOTES. 

The  city  of  L,os  Angeles  leads  all  other 
cities  in  the  State  in  the  number  of  pub- 
lic school  kindergartens.  In  the  last 
three  years  it  has  established  eighteen 
kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  public 
schools,  and  now  employs  thirty-six  kin- 
dergattners.  Much  credit  for  all  this  is 
due  Supt.  W.  M.  Friesner.  Mr.  Fricsuer 
is  one  of  the  wisest,  most  progressive 
and  most  efficient  superintendents  in  the 
State.  He  has  shown  great  organizing 
and  executive  talents  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  his  schools. 

Mrs.  Nora  D.  Mayhew  has  had  charge 
of  these  kindergartens  as  the  supervisor. 
All  the  details  of  management  and  work 
have  fallen  to  her.  In  this  field  she  has 
made  a  marked  success.  Mrs.  Mayhew 
is  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Nor- 
mal School  and  was  trained  in  kinder- 
garten work  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow. 
She  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  pleasant  ad- 
dress, and  exerts  a  good  influence  on 
those  with  whom  she  works.  She  has 
recently  had  her  training  class  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Los  Angeles  Training 
School.  This  Training  School  will  train 
kindergartners  especially  for  the  Los  An- 
geles schools.  It  is  the  desire  of  Mrs. 
Mayhew  to  arrange  if  possible  for  a  Post 
Graduate  Course  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Kindergartens,  similar  to  one  given  under 
California  School  of  Methods.  In  all  the 
kindergarten  work  in  Los  Angeles  is  in 
a  very  growing  condition. 


perintendents  in  the  State.  He  pkai 
his  work  and  executes  it  in  a  mutolf 
way, without  that  nervous,  fussy,  speeck- 
making  which  characterizes  so  no; 
County  Superintendents. 

The  regular  instructors  were  CH. 
McGrew,  Elmer  Bro^rn  and  Mis  L 
Anna  Morris.  Single  lectmes  woe 
given  by  Dr.  Jordan ,  Prof.  More,  Pret 
Baldwin  and  Prof.  Keyes.  Prof.  5C^ 
Grew  gave  eight  lectures  on  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  Nature  Stndy. 
Science  and  Language  V/ork  during  tk 
session — about  twice  as  many  as  both  of 
the  other  instructors.  One  of  the  fioot 
things  said  during  the  session  wasstid 
by  Prof.  Keyes  in  his  lecture  on  Mannl 
Training.  He  said  he  noticed  progia- 
sive  men  in  every  city  -were  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  the  fact,  if  they  did  not 
have  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the  pob- 
lic  schools;  and  that  was  the  best  evi- 
dence of  educational  growth  in  a  dty. 


The  County  Institute  of  Los  Angeles 

was  held  during  first  week  in  April.     It 

is  one  of  the  largest  and  ablest  bodies  of 

in  the  State.      Supt.  Seaman  is 

Sanizer  among  the  County  Su- 


Mrs.  Carolyn  M.  Alden  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  has  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  is  founding  a  Froebel  Insti- 
tute for  the  training  of  children  and 
youth,  and  for  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  mothers  and  young  women  as  kin- 
dergartners— more  for  the  home  than 
school  .service.  We  are  informed  Mrs. 
Alden  will  invest  some  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  buildings,  and  open  her  scho(J 
in  October.  She  has  the  encouragement 
and  patronage  of  many  of  the  best  people 
in  Los  Angeles.  Such  a  school  as  Mrs. 
Alden  is  opening  in  Los  Ang^eles  ought 
to  be  opened  in  every  citv  of  any  size  in 
this  State.  And  our  wealthy  people 
ought  to  come  forward  and  endow  such 
schools,  so  they  would  not  have  to  de- 
pend upon  tuition  for  a  support.  A 
school  of  that  character,  with  such  aims 
and  methods  as  it  proposes  is  worth  more 
than  a  dozen  of  the  ordinary  female  sem- 
inaries, convents  and  theological  institn- 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Lrs.  Alden    and   learning  of  her  work. 
She  is  a  lady  of  broad    culture,  fine   ad- 

Kress  and  high  ideals.  She  is  a  very 
forthy  addition  to  our  kiudergarieu  aud 
cw  educational  workers  in  the  State. 
Ve  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  her  a 
personal  welcome,  and  also  giving  her 
»lans  a  most  heart}'  commendation. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas,  our  esteemed   friend   and  c!ass- 
late,  J,  L.    Beall,  has   been    deeply  bereaved 
»y  the  death  of  his  mother,  therefore 

/itsoft>(d.  That  we,  the  members  of  the  class 
»f  June  '93,  tender  him  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
lies  in  this  lime  of  BfTliclion. 
HfiolitJ^  That  we  join  in  a  material  expres- 
sion of  our  sincere  condolence  by  sending  a 
ioral  offering  for  the  Rrave  of  the  deceased. 

Rtioh'ed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
lent  to  our  friend,  that  they  he  placed  on  our 
lioutes.and  that  they  be  placet!  on  our  mtn- 
[utea,  and  that   they  be  published   iu    the  Pa- 
^CiFic  Coast  Teachhr, 

f  EoNA  Johnson, 
I  Antoinette  Knowles, 
Committee '{  Grace  Bi.,ank, 
Mav  Wade, 
Lou  HSMRV. 


ALUMNI   NOTES. 


H.  J,  Miller  is  teaching  at  SnelHng,  Merced 
County. 

B.  L.  Spinks  is  in  the  Abstract  and  Insurance 
'  business  at  Merced. 

Miss  Julia  Washington  is  one  of  Merced 
County's  successful  teachers. 

Miss  Alice  H.  Dougherty  is  teaching  at 
Volta,  Merced  County,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
County  Board. 

Lloyd  Chihls,  June  '91,  is  teaching  in  Ran- 
dall District,  Stauislaua  County.  Lloyd  is  a 
persistent  worker  and  succeeds  in  whatever  he 
undertakes. 

John  G.  Jury,  June  'S9,  passed  the  examina- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  at  Sacramento  on  May  3iu],  and  is 
now  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law. 
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\|n(l  E PORTS   FROM   COUNTY    SUPERnr^ 

IJf^^     teudents  iudicate  that  a  large  num- 
^  ber  of  teachers  couteruplate  going] 
to  Chicago  during  June  and  July. 


WH  ASK  VOU  TO    CAREFULLY  COIlsidef 

the  advantages  we  have  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  an  excursion  to  the  World's  Fair. 
If  you  desire  to  go,  we  shouM  be  pleased 
to  have  you  communicate  with  us  imme- 
diately. 


\ 


PICNIC,     CAMPING    AND     EXCURSION 

time  has  come.     The  door  of  the  school-- 
house     will     soon    be  closed    and    the! 
wielder   of  the   rod   and  the  moral  per- 
suasionist    will   hie   away    to  seek  new  . 
health  and  vigor.     May  each  be  sticcess>a 
ful  in  her  search  and  return  to  her  duties 
next  autumn  brim  full  of  life  and  enthu-  . 
siasm  and  determined  to  earn  the  increase! 
in  salary   that  we  hope  was  granted  at 
the   first   meeting  of  the  new  Board  of 
Trustees. 


l|ood  pneumatic  ^afetie? 


FOR    RENT 

l\  25  Gents  par  Hour. 

Agents  for  Victor  aud  Rambler  Bicycles.  212  West  Santa  Clara  Street. 


I 
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ANOTHER  "fad"  has  been  sprung 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public — teaching 
children  to  be  "ambidextrous;"  that  is, 
to  use  both  the  left  and  the  right  hand 
equally  well. 

This  amphibousness  with  both  hands 
sounds  well  in  theory  but  can  have  but 
little  value  practically.  If  a  boy  leaves 
school  able  to  write  with  one  baud  de- 
cently, he  is  indeed  fortunate,  consider- 
ing the  abominable  way  in  which  pen- 
manship is  sometimes  taught. 


ON  account  of  the  World's  Fair  disor- 
ganizing business  and  drawing  away  so 
many  of  the  teachers  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  California  School  of  Methods 
have  decided  not  to  hold  any  summer 
session  this  year.  The  next  and  Fourth 
Annual  Session  will  be  held  in  the  State 
Normal  School  building  in  July.  1894. 
At  the  next  .session  the  first  Professional 
Diplomas  will  be  conferred  on  all  those 
who  have  completed  three  sessions  of 
work.  The  first  diplomas  would  have 
been  granted  this  year  if  a  session  bad 
been  held. 

^iii™i!^llM^^  and  Chop  Ilnuse. 

45  Eldorado  St.,  San  Josk,  Cai,. 

ALBEItT    K.    WIIITK.   Proprietor. 


Good  Meals  from  i;i  ceata  up. 


SUPERB  COfFBE. 


CRRorao  re^varh  cards. 

8OO  pretty  deniBiM  Uowera,  fruits,  #c«D«»,  vlawa, 
birda,  aalmala,  craao«iiia.  JuveDllea,  etc.  Prioea  fbr 
ISoarda.  «lio3x4MiD0be«ec:3HxBH  19c:4HsQ«< 
SOo ;  6Hx7V(  3Bo ;  all  lyretty  cbronMi  cairda  no  8  alike. 
Bamplaa  ebrotno  reward  cards,  and  price  U«t  scbool 
•upptlM  fre«  bjr  mall.  A.  J.  TOUCH,  WASSKN.  FA. 


FINE    PRESENTS 


WE    OFFER    THK    SUGGESTION    THA' 

the  San  Francisco  E.xamm<r  Compaa 
decorate  the  car  that  will  carry  the  brigh 
girls  and  boys  to  the  World's  Fair  wit! 
pictures  symbolical  of  various  scenes 
the  life  of  Columbus.  The  series  of  st< 
engravings  kuowu  as  the  Columbi 
postage  stamps  might  be  framed  for  tbi 

purpose. 

» ^  ■ 

Children  should  be  specially  trained 
habits  of  observation.— ^<rdrM.  Edmum 


Development  of  character  in  the  chil 
should  be  a  guiding  principle  in  educi 
lion. — De  Garmo. 


There  is  abundant  evidence  that  edt 
cational  processes  may  be  greatly  quid 
ened  in  every  grade  of  work. — BradUy, 


Ethical   principles   may 
questions  pertinent  to  the 
the   moral   and   religious 
public  schools. — Nrtvbold. 


settle    matK 
morals  and 
instruction 


Primary   education    should    have 
kindergarten's  objective  atmosphere  b« 
not    its  deadly  objects.     The  instinctire 
interest  of  the  child  in  the  cause  and  ef^ 
feet  of  natural  things  suggests   a   ne 
and  better  method. — Nichols. 


A  great  danger  connected    with 
method    of    teaching    in    large    grade 
schools  lies  in  the  lack  of  opportunity  f< 
personal    inQuence    on   the   part  of  tl 
ttacher. — Everett, 


Girt  Books.  Poems  In  Nice  BIndli 
Leather    Goods,    Etc. 


E. 


B.  LEWIS.  Bookseller. 
12  South  First  St.,  San  Jose. 
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AMERICA. 


An  Ode,  on  the  0[ic'nino[  of  the  Columbian  Hxjjosition. 


BV   ^ORMAN    DK   LACUTRV. 


AMERICA,  majestic  giantess 
>f  beauty  stern,  whose  amis  oiuuipotetil  wield 
Weapons  of  heaven  eternal:— O  thou  steeled 

hate  and  love!     O  invulnerable!     Shield 
)f    toiling     tnan    from    shock    of    tyranny's 
storms: — 

Thou  who,  of  all,  alone 
^orld-andent  wounds  with  present  happiness 
Hast   healed; — 

Last  fortunate  child  of  time. 

Fashioner  of  strange  forms 

For  beautiful  use  unknown. 

Who  uprearest  vast  thy  throne 
There  one  day  thou  must  sit  aloft  sublime. — 

Dare  a  week  voice  address 
Thee,  peerless  titaness, 
Lnd  bid  thee  hark,  his  meaningless  words  in 
rhyme? 
So  full  of  lustrous  deeds, — 
["hou   cans'l  not  hear  the  rustle  of  riverside 
reeds, — 

Valuing  men's  applause 
i%  roar  of  forest  foliage  in  the  wind; — 
Thou  whose  brows  ache 
Imagining  final  laws, 
whose  ears  wearily  the  world's  wheels  have 
dinned: — 

Shall  I,  America,  break 
>ii  thy  august  privacy,  and  bid  thee  pniise 
Zo  approve  some  random  cliau    t  an  idle  itiooci 
might  maker 


n 

Nay,   never!  Thy   song  birds  in   the  bloomy 
brake^ 
Thou  hast  not  leisure  even  for  them. 
Thou  cans't  not  stretch  thee  down 
When  fragrant  bushes  shake 
In  sweet  airs  each  bis  crown 
Of  blossoms  for  thy  sake; 
When     meadows     laced    with    dew-webs 
shine, 
When  every  stalk  and  stem 
Ravels  young  leaves,  thou  canst  not  there 
recline 
Amid  the  chirp  and  twitter. 
The  drone,  buzz,  whistle,  rush  and  bum; 
Thou  hast  no  leisure  to  let  thy  look  be  lost 
In  soundless  blues  of  heaven,  though  tb'  hour 

should  come, — 
(Hope's    sky     blown    bare,    and    earth    new- 

grasse'l  and  mossed, 
.\nil  the  wintry  voice  of  ruin  forever  dumb,) 
WlK'n,  at    length,  thy  choir  of  songster-birds 

shall  wake, 
VVilh    mixture  of  cry   and  warble  to  heighten 
the  leaves'  glitter, 
In  Hie  full  sun  of  actual  vivid  bliss. 
Hy  thee,  O  swei*te»er  of  earth's  bitter, 
Such  joyous  rest  were  held  life  spent  ami**. 
To  thee,  the  sun-waim  hour  seems  fitter 
For      arduous,      thitherto      unatlemptcd 

tttak»;-> 
And  yet,  and  yet,  thy  famelfM  «ingcr  Mk» 
brief  Hudiencv  of  thc«,  O  «t«rn  queen  of 
liiutts, 
Tunt  him  lliinr  ey»s  and  vara,  and  fold  I  by  un 
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wearing  hands:— 
He  hath  no  song  his  own  — 
Only,  thy  glory  shown 
Fills  him  with  triumph-bursts  that  must  be 
beard. 
Heed  thine  illustrious  praise! 
Bow  thee  to  barken  this  solemn  day  of  days, 
A  song— thy  song,  O  Hope!— for  men  have 

erred; 
A  song — thy  song,  O  Youth! — for  the  world 

is  old; 
A  song— thy  song,  O   Light!— to  pierce  the 

dark; 
A  song— thy   song.  O  Truth!— told  and  re- 
told; 
A  song— thy  song,  O  Right,  O   Faith.  Life, 
Love — 

Hark!     Hark! 
America,  thy  song,  that  shall  be  heard, 
Thy  song, — who  art  all  these, — in  every  ring- 
ing word! 


Brothers,  say  why  we  assemble 
Millions  strong, 
Legions  uf  light 
Leaving  the  battle-ground?   Speak,  is  it  flight? 

Or  do  the  cohorts  of  gloom, 
Discomfited,  crouch  low  and  tremble. 
Hearing  in  caverns  of  night 
Wafts  of  our  high  festal  song. 
Their  mock -dirge  and  indubitable  doom? 

II. 

Not  to  number  the  wounded  do  we  rally. 
Or  to  bury  with  honor  our  dead: — 
For  we  dealt,  never  taking,  fatal  blow 
In  the  fierce,  crashing  onset  of  the  foe, 
Fighting  squadronwise  or  singly  where  our 
flashing  banners  led! 
Nay,  our  victories  to  count 
Do  we  muster  on  this  mount 
Of  steep  vision  o'er  the  battle  plain  of  time; 
And  to  thunder  deafening  foith — 

Millions  strong, — 
East,  and  West,  and  South,  and   North, 
Loud  and  long. 
One  grand  triumph-burst  of  faith  and  hope 
sublime. 
Till  we  loosen  so  perchance. 
From  snow-peaks  of  cloud  piled  high. 
Radiant  bliss,  an  avalanche, 
And  a  turbulent  flood  of  sun 
From  the  glacier-blues  of  sky, 


From  the  shaken  heart  of  Heaven,  o'er  tbc 
field  of  slaughter  won; 
Till  a  wind  lift  from  its  lair 
O'er  its  reeking  wreck  to  fare. 
Scatter  seeds  of  consolation. 
Dry  the  blood-pools  of  despair:— 
Till  our  earth  leap  through  the  void 
Bom  anew;  and  dare 
To  flare 
The  good  news  and  salutation 
Of  the  hosts  of  gloom  destroyed. 
Of  a  righteous,  luminous  race. 
Of  a  reverend,  brotherly  nation. 
To  the  farthest  thick-starred  edge  of  echoinij 
space.  I 

III. 

Here  throng  we,  O  nation. 
Proud  millions,  wherefore. 
But  to  stand  in  exultation 
One  moment,  and  adoie 
In  the  people's  voice 
God's  choice,  — 
A  people  of  holy  mind; — 
Hit  toil  of  creative  days 
In  their  toil  up  difficult  ways 
That  seek  his  temple  and  lustrous  entraoct 
find? 
Last  banded  fashioners  of  the  image  of  God  in 

man, 
We  gather  here,  with  gratitude,  to  survey 
What  hath  been   done  since   this  our  eager 
day 
Of  gracious  work  began : — 
Bless,  O  Creator,  the  product  of  our  hand. 
Imperfect,  yet  revealing 
In  outline  clear  and  grand 
Thy  second  heaven  and  earth,  thy  kingdom  of 
light  and  healing; — 
Thy  image  behold,  O  Eternal,  in  theezptnse 
Of  our  own  land  and  people,  their  promised 
permanence 
Of  laws  and  life,  the  same  yet  ever  reborn;— 
Thy   image,   Benevolent,   in   our    brotherlj 
grasp; 
Thine,  Merciful,  in  our  hospitable  arms  thit 
clasp 
The  banished  of  the  old  world's  scom;- 
Thy    image,   O  Righteous,  in  generous 
men 
Valiant,       chaste,      incorruptible,     gentl^ 

souled ; — 
Thy  image  in  women,  O  Beautiful,  who  b^ 
hold 
The  sun  and  man  and  Thee  full&ce. 
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With  purit}-  virginal,  infinitely  bold. 

With  feunniiie  courage  and  grace; — 
iy  image,  Supreme  Majesty,  king  of  heaven, 

we  adore 
le  minute  by  bliss    transfigured,    aud    will 

worship  evermore. 

IV. 

So  here  to  Thee,  Americans,  we  swear 
We  will  not  ever  deny  Thee  God  of  Gods, — 
Whose    image    thus    we   fashion. — we    will 
dare 

Fight 
For  the  right 
Against  hell's  flaming  o<lds. 
We  will  not  cease  from  toil. 
Yet  never  with  things  unclean 
Our  consecrated  hands  will  soil; 
lltatber  transmute  the  foul,  the  obscene 
By  processes  occult 
lillies  snowy,  giving  them  our   pure  chil- 
dren, when  tbey  pour 
In  choirs,  innumerable  as  the  suu's  rays 
To  meet  Thee  riding; — and  exult, — 
Waving  them  to  the  swell  of  lofty  lays, 
ll^ike    foaming    waves    of  sea    that    have  no 

shore, — 
Till    thy   whole  path   be   filled    with  white 
amaze. 
At  last  we  swear,  at  last 
[We  will  not  wail,  and  cant  and  waver  more! 

Nor  cry,  "The  past,  the  past! 
Its  succulent,  servile  fleshpots  O  restore!" 
Across  this  stretch  of  monotonous  barrenness 
Where    everything   some    sordid    eud   must 
serve, 
We  will  believe  there  lies 
Thy  land  of  beauty  sworn  us  to  possess, 
Clear  to  the  seer's  gloum-pierciug  eyes, 
irs,  and  our  children's  children  whom  thou 
still  wilt  bless. 
From  our  path  we  will  uol  swerve — 
Not  for  low  greed,  or  affright; 
We  will  not  cry  out  at  the  scourge 
l)f  thy  chastening  indignation, 
iut   will   hasten   bravely  on  to  the  River  of 
Right, 
And  our  feet  and  garments  purge, 
Ere  we  cross,  thy  chosen  nation, 
Ipure  and  strong,  into  our  heritage  of  light. 

V. 

Sure  of  our  manhood,  womanhood  and  Thee, 
Americans,  lo,  the  America  to  be: — 
One  flowing  tide  of  love  at  last, 


Each  drop  component,  still  a  love,  and  we 

Lost  individuals  in  that  general  sea 

Whither  all  rivers  of  human  love  pour  fast. 
Swelling  its  compass,  lo  the  ultimate  shore*  of 
space, 
Until  ii  spread  forth  vast, 
Calm,  smooth,  one  mirror  of  God's  august  face; 
And  shaken  from  death's  sleep. 
For  joy  we  weep 

And  leap, 
And  ecstatically  cry: — 
"God  of  Light, 
And  Right, 
And  Might, 
Leave  Thy  throne  of  bliss  on  high, 
For  thy  people  glorify 
In  their  love  the  shadow  of  Thee: — 
Thou  art  ours,  O  God,  and  we 
Clear  and  hushed  Thy  spirit-sea, 
Evermore  Thy  mirroring  sea. 
Wherein  the  stars  of  Thy  great  heaven  shine, 
Ever,  forever,  our  Own,  we  Thine  !" 


I. 

Trumpets  have  burst; 

They  could  not  bear  the  stress. 
The  volume  of  faith's  utterance,  and  the  first 

Tumult  aud  crash  of  sound, 
Shattered     sweet-sounding    instruments,    one 
aud  all. 

With  too  great  joyousness, 

With  passionate  strains  intense. 

Whence,  then,  America,  whence 
Shall  the  great  blast  be   blown,— burl'd  forth 

to  bound 
From  cliff  to  cliff  vociferous,  increased 
By  their  rocky-mouthed  response,— a  summon- 
ing call 

To  the  nations  everywhere 

To  come  and  claim  their  share 
In  the  pomp  and  glory  of  our  sovereign  feast  ? 

What  have  we  left  lo  gather  them  about? 
What  but  the  thunder  of  multitudes,  that  fill 

All  heaven  with:     .       ,       .       . 

1 1. 

"  America,  blest 
Among  nations,  queen  of  the  earth. 
Footstool  and  seat  of  the  Highest !  O,  best 
Gem  of  His  sceptre,  clasp  of  His  girth 
Star  of  his  crown,  roost  fulgurant  of  stars  !" 
Elect  of  all  nations, 
Forever 
God's  own ! " 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


T  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  to 
our  readers  that  at  the  close  of  this 
term  Miss  Schallenberger  severs  her 
connection  with  this  school.  But  what 
is  a  loss  to  us  is  a  gain  to  her,  for  she 
passes  into  a  broader  field  of  work.  She 
is  to  be  the  assistant  of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes 
at  Stanford  University.  She  will  have 
charge  of  an  investigating  and  recording 
school  in  which  the  scientific  study  of 
children  will  be  pursued.  She  will  also 
give  lectures  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment and  do  as  much  institute  work  as 
time  permits.  We  wish  her  success  in 
her  new  field. 


Senator  Leland  Stanford  has  been  in- 
vited to  deliver  the  address  on  commence- 
ment day.  The  class  of  June  '93  is  one 
of  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  Normal.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  will  be  held  on  June  23d, 
when  about  eighty-five  diplomas  will  be 
issued. 


The   results   of    modern   psychology, 
rightly  apprehended,  have  an  important 
ing  upon  practical  pedagogy. 


sIjOpbs    and    drainaob    of 

EURASIA. 


The  predominant  mountain  system  of 
Eurasia  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent,  and  trends  easterly  from  Spain 
to  Bering  Strait.  It  is  made  up  of 
many  ranges  known  as  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  Carpathian,  Caucasus,  Hindu, 
Kush,  Himalaya,  Kuen  Lun,  Khin  Gan, 
Thian  Shan,  Altai,  Yablonoi,  and  Sta- 
novoi  mountains. 

The  longest  slope  is  on  the  northern 
and  western  side,  and  is  intersected  br 
the  secondary  systems,  the  Ural  Mts. 
and  the  Scandinavian  Mts. 

On  the  short,  southern  and  eastern 
slope  is  first  a  series  of  plateaus.  The 
Great  Central  High  Plain  bounded  by 
the  Yablonoi,  Thian  Lhan,  Kuen  Lun, 
and  Khin  Gan  mountains  is  the  farthest 
east.  The  next  is  the  Plateau  of 
Thibet,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Knen 
Lun  and  Himalaya  mountains.  The 
Pamir  is  at  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Thian  Shan,  Karakorum,  Himalaya, 
Suleiman  and  Hindn  Kush  mountains, 
and  is  consequently  very  high.  The 
Plateau  of  Iran  is  bounded  by  the  Hindn, 
Kush,  Suleiman,  and  Zagros  mountains. 
Asia  Minor  is  a  pleateau  bounded  only 
by  low  mountains.  The  Central  Platean 
of  Europe  has  on  its  southern  border  the 
A1f>s  and  the  Carpathian  mountains;  and 
the  Spanish  Plateau  has  the  Peyrenees 
mountains  for  a  northern  border.  Sonth 
of  these  plateaus,  the  slope  is  intersected 
by  many  spurs,  which  extend  sonth  into 
the  sea  from  peninsulas.  A  number  of 
.spurs  extend  from  the  Himalaya  and 
Kuen  Lun  mountains,  and  form  the 
peninsula  of  Indo-China — The  Ghaats 
form  Hindustan;  the  Arabian  Plateau, 
Arabia;  spurs  from  the  Balkans,  Greece; 
and  the  Apennines,  Italy. 
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The   great  northwestern  slope  of  the      the    Plateau  of  Thibet  and  flow  south* 
jcontinent  is  divided  into  three  drainage      easterly;    (2.)  those   of    Hindustan,    the_ 
areas,  the  Arctic,  the  Norlho- Baltic,  and      Gauges   and    Indus    flowing    southerlya 
[the  Aralo-Caspiau. 

The  Arctic  drainage  area   is  bounded 
fby    the   Stanovoi,    Yablonoi.  Altai   and 


[Thian  Shan  mountains,  and  the  Russian 
Plateau.  It  contains  the  basins  of  the 
Lena,  rising  in  the  Yablonoi  mouutainsi 
and  flowing  north;  the  Obi  and  Yenisei, 
rising  in  the  Altai  mouiilains,  and  flow- 
ing northwest;  and  the  Dvvina  and  Pet- 
fcchora.  rising  in  the  Ural  mountains  and 
j^the  Russian  Plateau  and  flowing  north- 
west. 

I      The    Xorlho-Baltic    drainage   area    is 
txjunded    by    the    Russian    Plateau,   the 
Central  Plateau  of  Europe,  and  theScan- 
ainavian   mountains,   and  slopes   to  the 
^Gulf  of   Bothnia  and   Baltic  Sea.     It  is 
Bdrained  by  the  rivers  of  the  Scandinavian 
^■Peninsula   and  the  Oder.  \'islu!a,  ICllje. 
^uind  Rhine  of  northwest  lutrope. 
H     The  Aralo- Caspian  drainage  area  is  an 
^■interior   basin    bounded     by    the    Ural, 
^ Thian  Shan,    Hindu    Kush    mountains, 
Plateau   of   Iran,    Caucasus    raoniitains. 
and  Russian  Plateau,  and  slopes  to  the 

I  Caspian  and  Aral  seas.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Volga,  Ural,  Amoor  and  Syr  rivers. 
The  great  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
continent  is  also  divided  into  three  drain- 
age areas:  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Medi- 
terranean. 

Tne  Pacific  drainage  area  is  bounded 
by  the  Statiovoi  and  Klihn  (ian  mount- 
ain.s,  and  the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  and 
contains  the  basins  of  the  Amoor,  Hoang 
Ho  and  Yang-tse-Kiang  rivers.  They 
rise  in  the  Great  Central  High  Plain  and 
the  Plateau  of  Thibet,  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  mountain  spurs,  and  flow 
Heasterly. 

The  Indian  drainage  area  is  drained 
by,  (1.)  the  rivers  of  Indo  China,  the  Ir- 
rawaddy  and  Cambodia,   which  rise  in 


from  the  Himalaya  and  Suleiman 
mountains;  and  (3.)  the  two  rivers  be- 
tween the  plaleus  of  Arabia  and  Iran, 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flowing  south 
from  Mt.  Ararat. 

The  Mediterranean  drainage  area, 
bounded  by  the  Central  Plateau  of 
h.urope  and  the  Caurasns  moun 
tains  is  drained  by,  (i.)  Don^ 
Dneiper,  Dneister  and  Danube  rivers, 
rising  in  the  Russian  Plateau  and 
the  Great  Central  Plateau  and  following 
into  the  Black  Sea;  and  {2.)  the  Po  and 
the  Tiber  in  Italy,  the  Rhone  in  France, 
and  the  Ebro  in  Spain. 

I.  M.  Hammond 


MENSURATION. 


1 .     CAPPETING. 

Carpet  a  room  16  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide, 
with  Ingrain  carpet. 

The  child's  imagination  is  brought 
into  use  by  having  him  make  mental 
pictures  of  each  step. 


16  feet. 


I  vd. 


16  ft. 


First  Picture  —  A 
floor  16  ft.  long  12 
ft.  wide. 


StconJ  Picture — A 
yard  of  carpet  laid  in 
one  corner. 


Third  Ptctun  —  A 
strip  of  carpet  16  ft., 
or  163  yds.  long, 
laid  along  the  long 
side  of  the  room. 


Ingrain  carpet  is  i  yd.,  or  3  ft.  wide, 
and  since  the  room  is  12  ft.  wide  it  will 
take  4  strips. 


J 
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Fourth  Picture — 4 
strips,  each  contain- 
ing 16-3  yds.,  or  4X 
16-3  yds. =2 1  >^  yds. 


3  ft. 


16  ft, 

16-3  yds. 


20  ft. 


1 1 .  CARPETING. — Concluded. 

Carpet  the  same  room  with  Brussels 
carpet,  ^  yds.  wide. 

First,  second  and  third  pictures  same 
as  above. 

Since  the  room  is  1 2  ft.  wide  and  Brus- 
sels carpet  ^  yd.  or  2%  feet,  it  will  take 
a  little  less  than  6  strips,  but  as  strips 
are  not  cut,  6  strips  will  be  needed. 

16  ft.  

Fijth  Picture  —6 
strips,  each  16-3  yds. 
long,  containing  6x 
16-3  yds.,  or  32  yds. 


2Kft- 


163  yds. 


II.      PLASTERING. 

Find  how  many  sq.  yds.  of  plaster  are 
needed  for  a  room  20  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide, 
10  ft.  high.  There  are  5  ordinary  win- 
dows and  2  ordinary  doors,  i  sq.  yd.  of 
plaster  being  allowed  for  each. 

First  picture: — A  room  20  ft.  long,  15 
ft.  wide,  10  ft  high. 


.20  ft. 


Second  Picture  — 
Ceiling  20  ft.  long, 
15  ft.  wide. 


Third  Picture— X 
square,  i  foot  each 
way,  containing  i 
sq.  ft.,  or  1-9 sq.  yd. 
in  one  corner  of  the 
ceiling. 


Fourth  Picture  — 
Along  the  length  of 
the  ceiling  a  strip 
containing  20x1-9 
sq.  yds. 


I  sq, 


20  ft. 

ft.  or  ! 

1-9  sq.  yd.  ;!;; 


20  ft. 


20.X1.9  s<j.  yds. 


Fifth  Picture —  1 5 
inch  strips,  contain- 
ing 15x20x1-9  sq. 
yards. 


15  ft. 


15  ft. 


Sixth  Picture  —  In 
one  upper  corner  of 
one  of  the  sides  a 
square,  i  ft.  on  each 
side,  containing  i  sq. 
ft.,  or  1-9  sq.  yd. 

Seventh   Picture  — 
Down  from  the  cor- 
ner, along  the  edge  - 
of  the   side   of  the         ,  j  p 
room.astripcontain-         1 
ing  iox»-9sq.  yds, 

u.     PLASTERING. — Concluded.     , 
Eighth  picture: — 70   strips,    containing 
70x70x1-9  sq.  yds. 

70  feet. 


.  o 


20  ft. 


20  ft. 


15  ft. 


Plaster  for  ceilinK=i5X20xi-9 

sq.  yds.= 
Plaster  for  sides    of  room  = 

70xiuxi-9sq.  yds.= 

Plaster  for  whole  room 
5  windows  plus  2  doors=5  sq. 
yds.  plus  2  sq.  yds.= 


33  yi  sq-  yds 

77  7"9  sq.  yds. 
Ill  1-9  sq.  yds. 

7        sq.  yds. 


Amount  of  plaster  needed=  104  1-9  sq.  yds. 
III.      PAPERING. 

How  many  rolls  of  paper  are  needed 
for  a  room  20  ft  long,  15  ft.  wide,  lo  ft. 
high.  There  are  5  windows  and  2  doors, 
I  strip  of  paper  being  allowed  for  each. 
There  are  8  yds.  in  a  roll. 

First  picture: — A  room  20  ft.  long,  15 
ft,  wide,  ID  ft.  high. 

Second  Picture — If  we 
begin  at  an  upper  cor- 
ner and  roll  the  paper 
downward,  there  will  be 
a  strip  10-3  yds.  long, 
and  would  need  10-3X 
1-8  rolls. 


15  ft. 
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PAPBRINO. 


Paper  is   i8  in.,  or   I'j   ft.  wide, 
a   strip    I    ft.   wide    it    woud 
»x  V:;xio  3x  't,  rolls. 


then 
take 


Third PUture — A  strip 
|i  ft  wide,  10-3  yds.  long, 
>ntaining  2x'':ixio-3x 
l>6  rolls. 


15  ft- 


Fourth picture; — 70  such  strips  con 
ig  70X2X  V3xio-3xf'6  rolls  of  paper. 
70  feel. 

20  ft. 


laiu- 


ao  ft. 


IS  ft. 


IS  ft. 


»3x;<ix  10-3x4  rolIs=  19    4-9    rolls 

[5     windows=5xio-3x'is     iolls= 

2    I-I3  rolls. 
^j>     doors=2xio-3x'i(     rolls=5-6 
rolls. 


2  ti-i2  rolls 


Amount  needed  = 


16  19-36  rolls 

As  parts  of  rolls  are   not  sold,  17  rolls 
will  have  to  be  bought. 


LIT1£RARV. 


GEORGE    ELIOT    COMPARED    WITH 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  MILTON. 

BV  J.    L.    K. 

The  persoti  who  reads  George  Eliot's 
novels  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  story, 
or  for  the  literary  style  fails  to  grasp  one 
of  the  principal  elements  of  her  power. 
In  order  to  realize  the  full  force  of  her 
genius,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  deeper 
study  of  her  philosophy  of  life,  and  her 
analysis  of  character.  It  has  been  said 
of  English  authors  since  the  Elizabethan 
period,  that  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
inspired  and  influenced  by  Shakespeare 
or  Milton — the  two  great  masters  of  En- 
glish poetry.  Whether  George  Eliot 
has  made  either  of  them  her  guide,  we 


cannot  tell,  but  that  there  are  man] 
points  of  resemblance  between  het 
works  and  theirs,  a  careful  examinatioi 
will  show. 

The  work  of  the  dramatist  and  that  o| 
the   novelist   are   very    closely    related,| 
The   principal   difference  is  that  the  for- 
mer reveals  hmnan  nature  by  exhibitiuf 
the  actions  of  certain  characters,  while 
the    latter   shows    it   by    explaining  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  certain  actions— • 
the  former  makes  the  characters  speak 
for  themselves;   while  the    latter  makes 
their     deeds     speak    for    them.        Bot 
methods  evince  the  same  kindofgeniu 
— the    power   to  see   the   operations   o 
mens    minds.       This   is    ihe    secret    o! 
Shakespeare's   greatness.     He   is   called 
the    "thousand  souled,"    the    "myriad- 
minded"    Shakespeare,    because    he    has 
the  ability  to  put  him.seir  in  the  place  o; 
his  characters,  and  is  thus  able   to  ex- 
press the  extremes  of  passions  more  viv 
idly  than  any  other  writer  has  yet  done, 
In  this,  George  Eliot  approaches  nearer 
to  him  than  does  any  other  writer.      An 
eminent  critic  says,  "She  is  every   tvhit 
as  dramatic  as  Shakespeare." 

One  of  Shakespeare's  strongest  charac- 
ters is  Macbeth,  who  has  become  I'amous 
for  the  intensity  of  bis  remorse.      But  is 
not  Baldassarre's  revenge  even  more  in- 
tense?    It   was   "like  a  fire  kindled  in 
him,  lo  which  every  thing  else  was  mere 
fuel."     The  poor  old  man,  after  having 
lived  in  bondage  for  years,  comes  almost  J 
to  starvation.     At  this  point  he  discovers,  ■ 
in  the  sacred  locket  that  has  lieeu  sus- 
pended around  his  neck  from  infancy,  afl 
valuable  piece  of  jewelry,  and  goaded  ou  ■ 
by    his  terrible  purpose  of  revenge,  his 
first  thought  and  act  is  to  go  direct  to  a^ 
shop  and  buy  a  poniard  with    which  to  ■ 
take  the  life  of  the  young  man  whom  he 
has  reared  and   loved   from   infancy,  but 
who  has  forsaken  him  in  his  old  age.    So 
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terrible  is  his  passion,  that  after  years  of 
impatient  watching  for  his  opportunity, 
he  at  last  kills  the  traitor  whom  he  hates 
as  intensely  as  he  once  loved  him.  Soon 
after  this,  Baldassarre  dies,  his  whole 
life  burnt  out  by  the  fire  he  has  nour- 
ished. We  should  search  Shakespeare 
in  vain  for  a  stronger  character  than  this. 

With  similar  genius.  George  Eliot 
traces  Silas  Maruer  from  his  home  in 
Lantern  Yard  to  his  solitary  life  at  the 
stone-pits.  How  natural  it  was  for  the 
poor  man  to  become  a  miser,  after  being 
cut  off  from  faith  and  love.  At  first  he 
works  unremittingly  without  consider- 
ing the  money  he  is  to  receive  for  his 
labor.  But  he  has  no  special  purpose  in 
life,  so  when  be  receives  the  money,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  keep  it.  Gradu- 
ally the  guineas,  the  crowns,  and  the 
half  crowns  grow  to  a  heap  and  after  fi;- 
teen  years  "his  life  has  reduced  itseli  to 
the  mere  functions  of  weaving  and tioard- 
ing,  without  any  contemplation  of  an 
end  beyond  this.  No  less  natural  is  it, 
when  the  money  is  stolen  and  the  child 
comes  into  his  care,  that  all  his  energies 
should  be  directed  toward  its  comfort. 
The  object  of  his  toils  now  being  more 
noble,  Silas  gradually  loses  all  of  his 
miserly  habits,  and  drifts  back  into  his 
earlier  ways  of  living  and  thinking.  The 
element  that  makes  Silas  Marner  so 
strong  a  creation  is  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion, and  afterward  the  development  of 
character. 

This  power  is  also  shown  in  "Ro- 
mola,"  and  here  is  George  Idiot's  most 
striking  resemblance  to  Milton.  It  is  a 
peculiar  fact  that  her  portrayal  of  the 
two  principal  characters  in  "Romola" 
closely  resembles  Milton's  treatment  of 
Satan  and  Man  in  "Paradise  Lost."  At 
first,  Romola  was  a  simple-minded,  inno- 
cent young  girl.  So  Adam,  as  he  reigned 
aole  monarch  of  Eden,  stood  in  the  image 


of  God,  the  symbol  of  purity.  He  was 
tempted  and  fell.  At  this  point  the  two 
are  dissimilar,  but  from  here,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  the  natural  growth  of 
character.  Romola  spends  the  early 
part  of  her  life  happily,  caring  for  her 
blind  old  father.  After  she  marries  Tito, 
fortune  turns  against  her.  She  is  the 
victim  of  deception,  cruelty,  poverty, 
and  disgrace,  but  in  every  temptation 
that  comes  to  her,  she  considers  thor- 
oughly which  course  is  right  and  which 
is  wroug,  and  never  fails  to  do  the  right 
Thus  there  is  a  constant  strengthening  of 
character.  In  all  her  life  she  is  a  tme 
heroine. 

After  Adam's  fall,  he  utters  a  few  cries 
of  despair  and  remorse,  but  soon  grows 
penitent  and  begins  to  pray 

**In  sorrow  unfeigned  and  humiliation  meek." 
After  this  he  knows 

"Both  good  and  evil," 
and  Michael  tells  him 

"Thou  tuays't  repent 
.\nd  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Mays' t  recover." 

He  takes  an  important  step  when  be 
says, 

"Assend,  I  follow  the,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  leads't  me,  and  to  the  hand  of  besT'o 

submit," 
after  which  we  can  trace  a  steady  im- 
provement until  he  says: 

"Now  first  I  find 
Mine  eyes  true  opening,  and  mine  heart  mncfa 
eased." 

Gradually  he  receives  more  light  and 
we  hear  the  happy  response, 
"O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope!  now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched 

in  vain." 
Still  he  fellows  on  until, 

"Replete  with  joy  and  wonder," 
he  exclaims, 

"O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense! 

That  all  tbix  good  of  evil  shall  produce. 

And  evil  turned  to  good," 
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"KuU  of  iloubt  I  stand 
'lielher  I  shuuld  repeni  nie  now  of  sin 
y  me  done  and  occasioned,  or  rejoice, 
Much  more  that  tnucb  tnoregood  thereof  shall 

spriug,"— 
*To  God  more  Rlory,  more  good  will  to  men." 

The  resemblance  between    Tito    and 
tao  is  even  closer  than  this.     Satan  is 
not  wholly  bad  at  first,  for 

"Great  iticleed 
is  name,  and  high  his  degree  in  Heaven — " 
'His   countenance,   as  the  morning  star  Ihat 

guides 
be  starjy  Bock." 

After  bis  fall,  he  says, 

1  give  not  heaven  for  lost," — 
*'For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  alter  loss, 
That  all  these  pui.ssant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  emptied  heav'n,  shall  fail  to  reascend 
Self-raised,  and  repossess  Llieir  native  seat?" 

"From  Ibis  dtscetU 
Celestial  virtues  risiu^f  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread,  than  from   no 
fall 

But  with  the  other  fallen  angels,  he 
soon  decides  that  Heaven  cannot  be  re- 
gained  by   direct  contest  or  open   war, 
nd   his  attention   is   turned    to   Earth, 
which,  he  says, 

''Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat,  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with   neigh- 
boring arms 
And  opportune  excursion  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heav'n." 

On  his  way  to  Earth,  when  he  en- 
counters Sin  and  Death,  he  says  to 
Sin: — 

"I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

Both  him  aiid  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  host 

That  fell  with  us  from  un  high,'' 

and  to  search  for  them 

"A  place  in  bliss." 
He  passes  the  gate  of  Death,  and  at 
last  comes  to  Earth.     So  far,  every ihing 
is  done  openly,  but  now 

"He  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape," 

that  he  may 

"With  secret  gaze," 


behold  man  who  is  now  the  object  of  his 
search.  He  meets  Uriel  and  enquire.*; 
for  Ihe  "fixed  seat"  of  man,  pretending 
that  be  wishes  to  worship  him.  This  is 
his  first  falsehood.     Immediately 

"Horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughl.'s.  ati<l   from  the  bottom 

slir 
The  bell  wiihiu  him;" 

and  he  says, 

"To  thee  I  call, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams 
That   bring   to  my  remembrance    from    what 

slate 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere." 

His  last  soliloquy  runs  thus: 

"Sn    farewell    hope,   and    with   hope    farewell 

fear, 
Farewell  remorse!  All  good  to  nie  is  lost; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

In  his  younger  days,  Tito  was  "docile, 
pliable,  quick  of  apprehension — a  youth 
of  even  splendid  graces,  who  seemed 
quite  without  vices."  His  first  down- 
ward step  was  scarcely  noticeable. 
After  awhile  the  little  rills  of  selfishness 
unite  into  a  stream  of  evil  that  bears 
down  all  attempt.s  at  re.sistance.  The 
time  comes  when  he  "has  occasion  to 
fabricate  an  ingenius  falsehood." 

The  vice  of  lying  becomes  easier  and 
easier   for  him  until  he  tells    what  be 
knows  to  be  false  as  naturally  as  he  does 
the  truth,   if  it  suits  his   purpose.     He  _ 
soon  begins  to  neglect  his  wife,  the  lieau-  m 
tiful    Roinola.  and   it   is  not  long  before 
his  affection  for  ber  is  all  gone.     He  dis- 
avows his  aged  father  and  brands  hitn  as 
a  madman.      "Falsehood   had   prospered 
and  waxed  strong,  but   it  had  nourished  _ 
the   twin   life,  Fear^the  undying  habit* 
ot  fear."     Thus  he  goes  down,  down  un- 
til   "be   would   have    been    capable   of 
treading  the  breath  from  a  smiling  child 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety." 

These  observations  bring  to  our  mindaj 
two  important  facts, — first,  that  Georg« 
Eliot's  study  of  bumau  natiu-e,  and  her] 


■  genius  in  portraying  character  enable 
her  to  rival  Shakespeare  in  his  strongest 
point;   second,    that   her   vast   range  of 

H  knowledge  makes  it  possible  for  her  to 

^  weave  into  her  stories  a  philosophy  of 

life  that  for  depth  and  grandeur  is  com- 

■  parable  only  to  that  of  Milton.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  eminent  author  who  calls 
hersell  George  Eliot  fully  deserves  the 
compliment  paid  her  by  the  critic  who 

m  said   that  she  is  both  "Shakespearian" 
H  and  "Miltonic." 

t 
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lowed  the  leaves  to  grow  before  1 
seeds,  the  elm  might  still  be  confin 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  iis  nalinc 

Its  blossoms  app>ear  about  the  mid 
of  February  in  clusters  alternately  al 
the  twigs.     Each   tiny   blossom  con: 
of  a  6ve-sepaled  calyx,  five  stamens,  a 
a  iwo-carpeled  pistil.     The  ovarj'  gro' 
about  midway  of  the  pistiJ   and  is  e 
closed  by  two  elliptical  carpellary  leav 
which  grow  together,  forming  wings. 
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Perhaps  no  tree  so  common,  is  so  little 
understood  and  appreciated  as  the  elm. 
If  it  were  a  native  of  Africa  or  the  forest 
of  the  Amazon,  its  peculiar  habits  would 
be  known  and  studied  by  ever>body,  but 
like  the  missionary  who  is  blind  to  suf- 
fering and  want  at  home,  people  sit 
under  the  elm  and  study  the  wonders  of 
foreign  vegetation  while  the  very  shade 
in  which  they  sit  is  but  a  shadow  of 
leaves  and  branches  more  wonderful  than 
those  of  any  plant  of  foreign  birth.  Its 
whole  growth  from  the  embryo  to  the 
great  tree  whose  seeds  wing  their  way  in 
every  breeze,  is  worthy  of  study. 

The  first  wonder  of  the  elm  growth  is 
the  fact  that  its  blossoms  appear,  and 
fruit  matures,  before  the  leaves  burst 
their  winter  buds.  People  are  thus  led 
to  believe  that  the  tree  sheds  its  foliage 
twice  in  a  single  year.  It  is  Nature's 
plan  to  scatter  this  important  tree  over 
the  whole  temperate  zone.  So  she  has 
given  wings  to  the  seeds,  and  commanded 
the  foliage  not  to  grow  until  the  seeds 
are  mature,  that  they  may  be  free  to  fly 
wherever   they    will.     Had    nature    al-     bedroom,  because  they  were  too  small  ta 


So  much  has  been  said  about  elemeist 
ary  -cience  work  that  it  seems  unnece& 
sary  to  add  anything  further.  But 
many  teachers  fail  to  see  how  much  nu 
terial  they  have  at  hand,  or  seeing  it,  d 
not  know  how  to  utilize  it.  that  perhap 
a  few  hints  from  our  work  might  assi 
them. 

Common   plants,    animals,    mineral 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  weather  fui 
nish  an   inexhaustible  store  from  whic~ 
may  be  drawn  material  for  reading.  Ian 
guage,     spelling,     drawing,    and    ev 
arithmetic   lessons.     A    little   ingeuuit; 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  teachers  wil 
make  the  work  interesting,  and  it  cann 
fail  to  be  very  valuable. 

As  a  suggestion  for  such  lessons,  tit 
following  is  a  story  prepared  by  a  pupi 
teacher  and  her  class  in  the  Trainin; 
Department  They  were  third  year  pu 
pils. 

"THE    UTTI.E    BROM'N    SEBDS." 

"There  was  once  a  family  of  ten  chil 
dren  who  lived  in  a  small  green  house. 
The  mother  of  this  family  was  ilie  tree, 
because  she  fed  ihem.  The  sun  was  ih- 
father.  He  gave  them  their  prettj 
clothes. 

The  mother  kept  these  children  in  the 


go   out.     She   put  two  children   in  one 
room  so  they  would  not  get  lonesome. 

One  day  a  little  girl  named  Ethel 
passed  the  pear  tree  and  saw  the  little 
green  house.  She  took  the  house,  broke 
it  open,  and  put  the  children  in  a  large. 
soft  bed.  She  will  leave  them  in  this 
brown  bed  until  they  grow  to  be  like 
their  mother." 

This  stor}'  was  used,  I  believe,  as  a 
reading  lesson,  but  could  be  adapted  to 
language,  or  dictation  exercise  in  si>el- 
ling.  The  different  things  mentioned 
could  be  diawn  on  paper  or  the  board  as 
an  exercise  in  manual  e.vpression.  The 
seeds  might  be  counted  and  grouped, 
thus  giving  a  drill  in  primary  number 
work.  The  most  iniix>rtant  jHiiut,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge as  to  learn  how  to  acquire  it;  to 
train  children  to  think  intelligently 
about  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life. 
There  are  few  children  who  would  not 
become  intensely  interested  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  the  value  to  tbem  of  such 
study  would  be  inestimable.  The  mat- 
ter is  worth  a  thorough  tiial  at  least,  and 
if  the  suggestions  given  above  are  fol- 
lowed out.  we  are  sure  the  result  will 
more  than  repay  the  lime  and  labor 
spent  in  preparation  of  the  work. 

Eva  V.  Joseph. 


OUR     MAGAZINE    TABLE. 


The  inventor  of  the  telautograph. 
Prof.  Elisba  Gray,  tells  the  history  of 
his  invention  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Cosmopalitan.  This  is  a  subject  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  for,  as  the 
title  oi  the  article  declares,  the  telanto- 
graph  is  a  revolution  in  means  of  com- 
munication. 

"Municipal  Sanitation"  is  an  article  in 
the  May  Forum  which  all  health-loving, 
home-loving   Americans  should  read,  as 


this  is  a  subject  on  which  no  one  can  be 
too  well  informed.  "Scientific  Cooking 
Studies  in  the  New  England  Kitchen"  in 
the  same  magazine,  is  also  a  paper  of  in- 
terest. 

C.  R.  Hamuierton  writes  an  instruct- 
ive article  iu  the  current  ChautauquaH  oil 
"Sanitary  Science  and  the  Coming 
Cholera." 

A  short  biography  of  John  Muir,  of 
glacier  fame,  appears  in  the  Cctitury  fo 
May.  The  article  is  from  the  pen  of 
John  Swett,  a  neighbor  and  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Muir. 

Especially  interesting  to  students  of 
Chemistry  is  Prof  Doreraus'  article  en* 
titled  '*Tboughls  Suggested  by  Prof. 
Dewar's  Discoveries,"  in  the  North 
American  Revieiv  for  May. 


ALL  SORTS. 


Allegro. — The  gruduatiny  class, 
11  I'enserosa.^ — The  "left-overs." 

"It  i>^  the  ol<l  familiar  things  we  laugh 
aiut  it  is  the  old  fatiiiliaT  things  at  which 
weep." 

The  .singing  in  the  ntorning  has  somewhat 
llie  same  effect  upon  the  facully,  as  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  cat  has  upon  mice. 

"Mrs.  i'^nielia  lUoomer,  wlio  devised  the  on* 
much-chaffed  "Blooiiier  Costume,"  is  still  liv-« 
irig  in  the  United  States.  Singular  to  relate^ 
she  wears  the  ordiuary  female  garb." 

The  Senior  A's  are  very  anxious  to  know 
what  kind  of  reception  the  Senior  B's  are  go- 
ing to  give  them.  We  warn  you,  children, 
that  curiosity  once  killed  a  cat. 


The  teim  is  nearly  ended,  aud  we  are  all 
pliinMang  for  a  pleasant  vacation.  After  a 
long  rest  most  of  us  will  return  again,  ready 
for  work,  but  there  will  be  strangers  among  us 
for  a  new  class  will  have  entered.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  students  who  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  ways  of  the  Normal,  will  not 
stare  th*  newcomers  out  of  countenance,  (or 
we  were  all  "New  Juniors"  once,  and  some  of 
us  were  very  "new"  indeed — in  fact,  in  t 
cases  the  newness  has  hardly  worn  off  yet 
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Roland  Reed  and  a  friend,  out  for  a  walk, 
passed  through  a  graveyard,  and  the  comedian 
read  on  a  tombstone:  "Here  lies  a  lawyer  and 
an  honest  man."  Turning  to  his  friend, 
Roland  innocently  wondered  why  they  had 
buried  those  two  fellows  in  the  same  grave. 

"I  wish  you  would  give  me  that  gold  ring 
on  your  finger,"  said  a  great  dude  to  a  simple 
village  beauty. 

"Why  so?"  she  asked. 

"Because  it's  like  my  love  for  you;  it  has  no 
end," 

"And  it's  like  mine  for  j'ou,"  said  she 
quickly,  "for  it  has  no  beginning." 


ALUN/INI    NOTES. 


C.  J.  Gaddis  has  just  finished  a  very  success- 
ful seven  months  school  in  Placerville. 

Keziah  Williams,  June  '90,  is  teaching  her 
second  term  near  Upper  Lake,  Lake  Co. 

Since  graduation,  Carrie  Overacker,  June  '92 
has  been  teaching  in  Yolo  Co.  near  Woodland. 

G.  M.  Steele,  who  has  been  teaching  in  San 
Miguel,  expects  to  enter  Stanford  University 
next  fall. 

Mary  C.  M'Guire,  June  '92,  has  just  finished 
her  first  year's  teaching  in  Haywards  Gram- 
mar School. 


Clara  Katleson,  June  '92,  is  teaching  in  Palo* 
mares  Dist.,  Alameda  Co. 

For  the  past  year  Helen  Wight  has  been 
teaching  very  successfully  in  Nortonville, 
Contra  CosU  Co. 

A  reunion  of  the  class  of  June  '92,  is  to  be 
held  Thursday  evening,  June  22nd.  All  mem- 
bers of  that  class  who  can  attend  will  please 
send  their  names  to  Prof.  Holway. 

Miss  Julia  Washington  has  gone  to  the 
World's  Pair.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
Chicago,  she  will  visit  friends  in  various  parts 
of  the  Kast  and  return  home  in  September. 

A  large  number  of  the  class  of  June  '92  have 
returned  to  San  Jose,  and  all  report  a  success- 
ful year's  work.  Among  the  number  are 
Messrs.  Geo.  Edgar,  S.  H.  Cohn,  C.J.  Gaddis, 
Misses  Leona  Howie,  Susie  January,  Jolia 
Washington,  Elna  and  Sylvia  Boyce,  Juliet 
Burns,  Eleanor  Carleson  and  Carrie  Over- 
acker. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Kennedy,  June  '92,  recently 
closed  his  second  term  at  Goodyear's  Bar,  Si- 
erra Co.,  with  an  excellent  musical  and  liter- 
ary programme.  He  has  gone  to  the  World's 
Fair,  where  he  will  spend  a  few  weeks,  after 
which  he  will  visit  relations  in  Ohio  daring 
the  summer.  In  September  Mr.  Kennedy  ex- 
pects to  enter  the  Dana  Musical  Institnte,  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  where  he  will  take  a  conrae  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 


OOPA    DB    ORO. 


JOHN   B.    RICHARDS. 

Copa  de  Oro,  Cup  of  Gold  ! 
Cap  of  the  Fairies  thy  blooms  infold; 
Wand  of  the  May-wind  sets  them  free; 
Smile  of  the  Summer,  a  song  to  thee ! 

Copa  de  Oro,  Cup  of  Gold ! 

Empress  of  pastures  manifold. 

In  the  wonderland  by  the  sunset  sea; 

From  the  heart  of  thy  heart,  a  draught  to  thee! 

Copa  de  Oro,  Cup  of  Gold  ! 
Type  of  the  treasured  wealth  untold; 
Of  the  rich  desire  and  the  deep  unrest, 
Of  the  glorious,  garlanded,  Golden  West ! 

— /m  the  SmtiUt  CUir*. 


PACIFIC    COAST   TEACHER. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher 

A    Mngfixmr  devoted  lo  tilt  KtlucollfHinl  Inltresls 
of  Ihc  Pacific  Coast. 
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OruicMr.  Or(!an  of  the  ALt'MNi  Association  ol  ihe 
|San  Jimf.  Statk  Normal  School. 

JOHN  «.  JURV  AND  PRANKUK  K.  BAKTHRL 

'-Sub«icfiptlo»i  price  C]  i)(.p  Annum,  '"•y^^l^i"  advance 
Advertising;  rates  strut  upon  application. 


.ddnma  all  coinmunicntsoiis  to 

Pl'Bl.ISHKRS  PACIKIC  COAST  TRAlKHR. 

Box  Rl.  f^AN  jDSfi.   Cal, 


MUMTCD  BV  9«MtH  a  WI.COi,    Wl  Wttt   IAMTA  CiJUU  tr  ,  *an  joi». 


'HE  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C,  offers,  among 
other  prizes,  one  of  $10,000  for  a 
treatise  "embodying  some  new  and  im- 
portant di.scovery  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  atmospheric  air." 
Nolbiog  could  be  more  indicative  of  the 
favor  with  which  our  century  regards  all 
scientific  investigation,  and  illustrate 
more  effectively  the  generous  enccarage 
meJit  man  is  willing  to  give  invenlors 
and  discoverers  in  every  branch  of 
thought.  Mankind  are  now  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  value 
to  humanity  of  such  men  as  Edison,  for 
example,  can  not  he  calculated  in  figures. 
If,  by  the  investigations  this  offer  will 
inspire,  some  disco verj^  be  made  that 
should  increase  the  general  knowledge 
in  regard  lo  the  medium  in  which  we 
"live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
and  that  therebv  future  conquests  in 
meteorology,  hygiene,  or  any  of  the  de- 
partnieuts  uf  biological  or  physical 
knowledge  l>e  rendered,  in  the  least, 
less  remote,  who  can  calculate  the  ulti- 
mate benefits  to  mankind  that  may  he 
thus  brought  about  ? 

*         *         *         *         * 

Apropos  of  inventions  and  discoveries 
it  might   l)e  interesting  to  reflect  upon 
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the  changes  in  the  popular  miud  in  re 
gard  thereto  within  the  past  few  centu 
ries.  The  lime  was.  and  that  not  very 
remote,  when  inventors  and  discoverers 
were  treated  with  suspicion  and  con 
tempt;  when  only  the  boldest  thinkers 
dared  offer  anything  startlingly  new  in 
thought.  Men  were  wedded  to  the  gods 
of  darkness  and  could  not  brook  a  dis 
turbance  of  the  long  revered  ideas  which 
had  held  them  in  bondage  for  untold 
centuries.  Age,  was  to  them,  a  neces- 
sary requisite  of  truth  and  that  which 
could  not  boast  of  venerableness  was  put 
down  as  error  without  a  hearing.  Har- 
vey, the  discoverer  of  the  truth  respect- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
Jenner.  the  modifier  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  pestilences,  were,  in  their  time, 
treated  to  unstinted  vituperation  and 
hatred;  Copernicus.  Newton,  Galileo  and 
Laplace  woidd  have  drojiped  into  the  ob- 
livion that  engulfed  their  persecutors 
had  they  thought  more  of  popularity 
than  truth:  even  within  the  past  half- 
century  Darwin  and  Spencer  called  down 
upon  thetnselv^es  the  awful  resolutions  of 
synods  and  assemblies  when  the  result 
ol  their  researches  were  announced. 
Time,  however,  is  vindicating  truth. 
Harvev  and  Jenner,  Galileo  and  Laplace, 
Franklin  and  Edison.  Darwin  and  Spen- 
cer are  now  regarded  as  the  benefactors 
of  the  human  race  Science  never  moves 
backward:  her  march  cannot  be  checked, 
ami  even  Theology  which  first  came  to 
her  shrine  to  scoff  now  remains  to  pray. 


IX  THR    I>ri.\TH  VP   SEN.\TOR    LELAND 

Stanford  the  nation  suffers  an  irreparable 
loss.  As  time  progresses  and  the  fame 
of  the  great  university  which  bears  his 
name  increases,  the  world's  regard  for 
this  truly  great  soul  will  grow  more  deep 
and  fervent.  In  the  great  school  he  has 
founded  he  has  left  a  descendant  that 
will  immortalize  his  name  and  confer 
ever-increasing  benefiLs  upon  the  race. 
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156  S.  First  St., 
San  Jose,  Cal., 

.NViii   lliu  Normal   Sch<^l. 

E.  J.  GILLESPIE, 

rir4i  i.K    IN 

CARDS, 

Slaiionery  and  Boois. 

A    Full  St'  tk    of 

Normal  schooiVeit  Boofa. 

A  New  jiiid  Dcautifiil  Hnc 

BLANK  BOOKS. 

Aertil   f<'>r   I'.-ioli-:  C"!--!  d  r 

Carl  Bell'  Phifilcal  cutlure 

and  Free  G;nina8tlc«. 


Mrs.  von  Bendeleben, 


TKAkllKK    OF 


Cools  and  Slioes  Rtpaired  in  tlie  Neatesi  Possible  li 


©iNGiKirx  AND  Piano 

AfitT  ItttUan,  nemi«n  and  Kiigli«h  Mctlicd^. 
<A2  Xoiili  rimt  »trttt,  0|»|>e«itf  DvtIm  Htriirt. 


How  to  get  rid  of  Ants 
I    ^ 

H  AND    FoM.OW    UlRI.CTlONS. 

■  THE  GREATEST  HOUSEHOLD  HELP  OF  THE  AGE 

^P  BV     TVtniL.      2S)      CTS. 

"  Address    M.    BARTHEL, 

Agcnii  Wanted  Eterj«here.  SAN   JOSE.  CAL. 


BITV   A    lin\   <ti 


M.  Barthel'^  Ant  E^terminfitop 


*     MKSONIC 
119H  South  ^cond  St. 


B  l_  C  K.     • 

S«!«  JOSK,   C«t. 


++        DR.   DENNINGER.         +♦ 

Treats  all  djscaaes  and  dtrfecla  of  Ihr  Kyc.  Ivar, 

Nose  and  Throat.      CIakscs  6 1  let)  for 

weak  and  defective  eycsijght. 

SfBciAL  Katek  to  Normal  Sttokkts 


Safe  Deposit  Block. 


San  Josb,  C* 


cr.i"..\N   itH.s 


C"I,K  VN    TOWI 


Ljghtstone  Street  Bath  House, 

1.     Ml  1,1.  F.K      l-ropncloT. 
Hot  nud  Cold  Water.  Opcti  Kvery  I'ay  and  F,%<au 

23  Lighlstotie  St.,  San  ]o$h,  C-ti;.. 

Mnin   nllur   i<l  Sat)  Juse   i.aiiadr>-   A  wxiation. 


W.    L.   WOODROW, 

liiilcrtaker  and  Umbalmer, 

117  Soulh  First  St.. 
Telephone  ©1.  IsAN  JOSE.  CAt. 


CHROinO  REMTARD    CARDS. 

8OO  protty  doetgiM  Aowmim,  fWitu.  wosamm.  Ytrv^ 
t)ini«.  cmlmola.  cr— eaDt»>  JaveaUe*.  etc  Prlcaa  tat 
Ifl  carxta.  alas  Bx***  InchmSc:  3i.zaM  ISc:  «iia««( 

fiOc;DHz7s3Bc:  aJjprrttv  chromocKrdanoSaUk*. 
SAinplea  cbromo  rovranl  ■  »rria,  unit  price  Ilat  1 
■UOTuiMftM  b7(B*U.  A.  J.  rOUCB..  VfJ 


DD  N'HT  REMOVE 

FOR  USE  IN  UBkARY  BUILDING  ONLY 


